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ASIA. 


OEN£RAL  INTRODUCTION. 

AaiAf  the  greatest  continent  of  the  globe,  m  antiquity  and  amount  of  po- 
pulation, diversity  and  beauty  of  surface,  and  variety  of  productions,  sur- 
passes all  the  other  divisions.  While  those  countries  of  Europe  which 
are  now  the  most  polished  were  yet  immersed  in  the  savage  state,  several 
nations  of  Asia  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the  most  abstruse 
sciences  and  the  most  usefol  arts  of  life ;  and  having  been  the  first  civilized 
country,  it  was  from  it  that  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused  over  the 
rest  of  the  earth.  To  Christians  it  likewise  presents  features  of  the  high- 
est interest  as  having  been  the  principal  scene  of  sacred  history.  Tlie 
student  of  human  nature  will  here  find  his  amplest  materials  for  research 
and  speculation,  in  tribes  recent  as  it  were  from  Nature's  hands,  and  dis- 
playing only  the  rudiments  of  humanity, — and  in  nations  considerably 
advanced  in  the  career  of  civilization,  while  this  advancement  has  been 
attained  by  means  totally  dissimilar  to  any  thing  which  has  been  observed 
in  Europe. 

NameJ}  The  name  Ana  is  very  ancient.  Homer,  Herodotus,  and 
Euripides,  apply  it  to  a  district  of  Lydia ;  and,  as  Malte  Brun  has  observed 
in  his  PrecU,  the  Greeks  may  very  naturally  have  gradually  extended  this 
designation,  originally  given  to  a  single  province  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the 
whole  of  the  Asiatic  continent  as  they  became  acquainted  with  it.  It  was 
thus  that  the  French  extended  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  AUemagne  to  the 
whole  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  ancient  canton  of  Italia,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  Calabria,  imposed  its  name  on  the  great  peninsula  of  which  it  forms 
so  inconsiderable  a  portion.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  even  sometimes 
comprehended  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  Asia.  A  great  many  conjectures 
have  been  hazarded  regarding  the  origin  of  this  word.  Some  authors, 
among  whom  is  the  very  learned  Boehart,  consider  it  to  be  of  Phoenician 
or  Hebrew  origin,  and  to  signify  *  the  middle :'  this  continent  being, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  placed  between  the  two  other  known 
continents  of  the  world.  Others  again  have  traced  its  origin  to  the  San- 
scrit, and  assert  that  it  must  have  been  origmally  used  to  signify  *  the 
East,'  or  the  land  in  which  the  morning  light  first  dawns.  'Die  ancient 
Greeks — ^who  boldly  account  in  their  mythology  for  the  origin  of  all  geo- 
graphical names — derive  the  name  of  this  continent  from  that  of  the  wife 
of  Prometheus ;  according  to  other  traditions,  Asia  was  the  wife  of  Japhet, 
and  the  mother  of  Prometheus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  sup- 
posed this  name  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of  Asias,  son  of  Cot3ris, 
who  gave  his  name  also  to  the  Ases,  or  Affiulety  a  Sardian  tribe. 

Soundaries.'^  On  the  N.W.  Asia  is  separated  from  Europe  only  by  an 
imaginary  line,  the  course  of  which  has  been  already  described  in  our  ge- 
neral introduction  to  Europe.  It  is  likewise  connected  with  Africa  by  the 
isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  48  geographical  miles  broad.    Excepting 
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at  these  two  points,  Asia  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  sea.  On  its 
N.E.  extremity  it  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  America  by  Behring's 
straits.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Icy  ocean,  which  here  forms  a 
series  of  obscure  gulfs  and  promontories,  extending  throughout  the  vast 
space  of  130  degrees  of  longitude,  but  of  which  little  knowledge  has  yet 
been  obtained.  Its  boundary  oft  the  £.  k  the  Pacific  ocean,  under  the 
names  of  the  sea  of  Kamtschalka,  the  sea  of  Japan,  the  Yellow  sea,  the 
Chinese  sea,  &c.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  ocean,  under  a 
variety  of  names  derived  from  the  different  coasts  which  it  laves,  and  which 
here  forms  the  two  gr^t  Indian  peninsulas.  The  Arabian  gulf,  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  Dardanelles,  the 
sea  of  Marmora,  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  sea,  and  a  port  of 
the  imaginary  line  already  noticed,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  west- 
ern boundaries  of  Asia. 

Extent  and  Square  SuperficU$J}  A  line  drawn  from  East  Cape  at 
Behring's  straits,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  or  perhaps  to  the 
straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  would  denote  the  greatest  extent  of  this  conti- 
nent, and  would  measure  above  7,500  British  miles ;  while  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  Severo-vostoehnoi  in  Siberia,  under  the  parallel  say  of  76**  lO',  to  Cape 
Romania,  the  soudiem  extremity  of  Malacca,  in  1**  18'  N.  lat.  would  mea- 
sure nearly  4,500  geographical,  or  6,166  British  miles.  Supposing  its 
mean  extent  from  E.  to  W.  to  be  about  100  degrees,  or  4,275  geognqihi- 
cal  miles,  and  its  mean  extent  from  N.  to  S.  60  degrees,  or  3,600  geogra- 
phical miles,  its  superficial  area  will  be  15,390,000  geographical  square 
miles.  Haseel  has  calculated.it  from  Arrowsmith's  map  of  1818  at 
20,432,205  English  square  miles;  and  Graberg,  without  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  at  16,262,100  square  miles,  or  722,760  German  square 
miles.  The  fact  is,  all  these  admeasurements  are  mere  approximations, 
and  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  presenting  any  thing  like  a  claim  to 
perfect  accuracy. 

Great  Central  Plateau.^  The  physical  features  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, the  courses  of  its  rivers,  the  direction  of  its  chains  of  mountains,  the  va- 
rious climates  of  its  different  regions,  and  the  relative  rituadons,  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  attending  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  central  plateau  of 
Asia.  The  central  regions  of  the  Asiatic  continent  rise  into  a  vast  and 
highly  elevated  plain,  which  extends  some  thousands  of  miles  in  every  di- 
rection, and  is  fliEmked  on  all  sides  by  high  and  precipitous  mountains, 
which  overlook  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and  some  of  which  rise  to  the 
height  of  28,000  feet.  These  mountains  form  /our  lines  inclosing  an  irre- 
gular-sided figure ;  they  meet  on  the  N.  W.,  N.  E.,  S.  £.,  and  S.  W.;  and 
if  we  were  to  suppose  these  extreme  points  joined  together  by  right  lines, 
these  lines  would  inclose  a  four-sided  fig^nre,  dirided  into  two  triangles  of 
equal  sides  by  a  diagonal  line  drawn  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  It  is  from  this 
elevated  table-land,  comprUing)  according  to  Humboldt's  admeasurement, 
8,226,000 -geographical  square  miles,  that  the  riven  of  Asia  flow  as  from 
a  common  centre  to  all  the  surrounding  seas,  ilnd  the  numerous  kingdoms 
stretch  themselves  around  in  gradual  descent. 

The  northern  flank  of  this  plateau,  generally  known  as  the  AUaian  range, 
commences  in  the  N.  W.,  under  the  parallel  of  48^  SO',  and  in  E.  long.  75% 
and  first  runs  directly  S.  by  the  Adjagou-Tagk  to  the  47th  parallel ;  it 
then  turns  to  the  E.  by  the  Chamar-Dahany  and  reaches  the  Great  Aiiai 
under  the  48th  parallel.  The  latter  mountains  mark  its  N.  N.  W.  courae 
until  it  reaches  the  Little  Altai  in  the  parallel  of  49**  SO'.     It  then  nins,  in 
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the  Little  Altai,  N.B.  to  the  5l0t  puiille],  when  it  turns  S.S.E.  in  the 
vioantains  of  Tangnou.  Qaitting  theM  monntains  under  the  50th  pard- 
lely  it  runs  S.  £•  to  the  mooatains  of  Khanggai  which  carr|r  it  along  to  the 
46th  parallel.  It  then  lenoonts  to  the  N.  £.  in  the  Hongoor  mountains, 
and  reaches  its  N.E.  eKtremity  in  the  mountains  of  Keatej^  in  iS""  N.  lat.,  and 
110"*  £.  long.  It  is  from  the  north  aide  of  the  line  we  have  now  been 
tracing  that  Siberia  descends  almoat  without  intemqition  to  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  sea. 

The  eastern  flank,  beginmng  at  the  moamtains  of  KaUejfy  runs  E.6.E. 
to  the  great  chain  of  In^^han  or  the  mountains  of  SiciUdy  akngst  which  it 
runs  first  S.  W.  and  then  S.  to  the  40th  paraUeL  From  this  point  it  takes 
a  S.W.  direction.  To  speak  with  precision  of  the  commencenMnt  of  the 
eastern  and  likewise  of  the  southern  flanks,  so  far  as  they  respect  China  Ph>«- 
per  and  the  Birman  empire,  is  impossible  for  want  of  accurate  data.  As 
fiw  as  we  can  rely  on  the  maps  of  China  in  the  atlas  of  Du  Halde  and 
otheri,  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau  in  this  part  commences  on 
the  frontier  of  Shansee,  where  the  Kauen-lun  or  KwangJung^  in  85*  N. 
lat.  and  102*  SO'  E.  long,  runs  S.  till  it  touches  the  northern  frontier  of 
the  Seefan  in  33*  N.  Int.,  and  thence  bends  S.  and  S.W.  along  the  S.E. 
frontier  of  the  Seefan,  to  the  SOth  panJlel,  where  it  strikes  the  z  along  rirer 
in  101*  £r  long*  and  thence  runs  S.  to  the  point  where  the  Yalong  enters 
China  in  101*  £.  long,  and  28*  N.  lat.  The  eastern  iJMe  of  the  Tibetian 
plateau*  from  the  N.  £.  frontier  of  the  See&a  in  33*  N.  lat.  to  this  pmnt, 
is  called  in  Chinese  Swee^Shaun  or  '  the  coontry  of  snow.'  From  28*  N. 
lat  and  101  £.  long.,  the  flank  of  the  plateau  runs  S.W.  in  an  irregular 
line,  crossing  the  points  where  the  Kincba^Keeang^  the  MaichoOy  and  Loo- 
Keeamgy  snocessirely  leave  the  Alpine  country  of  Hbet  and  enter  Yun^ 
nan  in  China.  At  this  last  point,  in  26*  N.  lat.  and  96*  25^  E.  long.,  com- 
mences the  southern  flank  ii  the  Tibetian  plateau. 

I'rom  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Birman  dominions,  where  they  meet  those 
•f  Tibet  and  China,  the  southern  flank  runs  on  till  it  reaches  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang  with  the  main 
range,  in  28*  N.  lat.  and  97*  25^  E.  long.  From  this  point  the  southern 
flank  contmues  due  W.  to  the  pass  of  Pharttj  in  89*  E.  kmg.  and  27*  58^ 
N.  lat.  Hence  it  takes  a  W.N.W.  course  to  the  pass  of  NiUe,  in  31*  N. 
lat.  and  80*  £.  long.  It  then  runs  W.N.W.  shutting  up  the  Talleys  of 
the  Sutlnj  and  .Spiti  from  Northern  Hindostan,  and  holds  on  till  it  meets 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere.  Sweeping  to  the  N.N.W.  and  around 
Cashmere,  it  crosses  the  Indus  in  35*  SO'  N.  lat.  and  75*  E.  long. ;  and 
thence  runs  W.  in  a  rery  waTing  line  till  it  joinsthe  Beloor-Tagh,  in71*  E. 
long,  and  34*  SO'  N.  lat.,  which  in  its  tnm  becomes  the  western  flank  of 
the  great  plateau.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  though  this  point  of  junc- 
tion forms  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  southern  flank,  the  Htmaiajfa  still  pur- 
sues an  unbroken  western  course  as  £vas  the  pass  of  Baameeaun,  50  miles 
W.  of  the  great  snowy  peak  of  the  Hmdoo-kooih^  where  the  snowy  chun 
terminates,  and  is  lost  in  the  Ftoopamisaa  mountams  in  67*  40^  E.  long, 
and  35*  N.  Lit. 

From  34*  SO'  N.  hrt.  and  71*  E.  kmg.  the  Beloor  runs  a  N.E.  course  to 
the  source  of  the  Oxus,  in  73*  E.  long,  and  38*  N.  lat.  according  to  Elphin- 
stone*s  map.  Thence  it  runs  N.N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  N.W.  ter- 
minatiim  of  the  Mooz-Tagh  ;  thence,  under  the  name  of  the  SoungMng^  or 
'  Azure  Mountains,'  it  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Eastern  Toorkistann, 
till  it  meets  the  western  extremity  of  the  Alak'Tagh,  or  <  Speckled  Moun- 
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tain'  in  Toorkish,  and  the  Tecen^Sltany  or  ^  Celestial  Mountain'  in  Chinese ; 
in  this  part  of  its  conne  the  Beloor  is  also  denominated  by  the  Tartan 
Terek'Dabaun.  From  this  point,  mider  the  name  of  Aidxiny  it  makes  two 
curves,  the  first  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  second  to  the  N.W.,  after  which  it 
joins  the  Jimbal  mountains,  passing  to  the  W.  of  the  Batkatdi'Noor.  The 
western  flank  then  runs  N.  and  joins  the  Kickik'Tagh,  which  joins  the 
Ulugh'Tagh  in  75''  £.  long.'  and  iS"  30"  N.  lat.  It  is  on  this  side  that 
the  countries  which  formed  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and  the  Kiqj^iis- 
aian  and  Carismian  steppes,  descend  towards  the  Caspian  sea. 

This  plateau  may  be  generally  described  as  composed  of  an  assemblage 
of  naked  mountains,  enormous  rocks,  and  lofty  plions.  It  is  subdirided 
into  a  number  of  secondary  basins,  the  position  and  extent  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  mountain-ridges  which  intersect  its  sniftce.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  ridges  are :  the  (jreai  AUaiy  which,  takes  a  S.E.  direction, 
and  the  mountaizis  of  Soongaria,  which  run  off  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  Adjagou-Tagfa  and  the  Chamar-Daban,  and  take  a  S.W.  direc- 
tion to  the  parallel  of  46**  5(K.  The  latter  turn  E.S.E.  to  about  E.  long. 
86%  and  then  running  £.  N.  E.  join  the  Great  Altai  in  46**  N.  lat. 
and  96^  £.  long.  They  surround  the  lakes  of  Alatagul,  Ajan,  and  Koeel- 
bash,  forming  a  basin  for  these  bodies  of  water  with  the  great  northern 
flank  of  the  plateau.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  great  basin  we  perceiye  the 
lakes  of  Eke-aral  and  Upsa,  which  are  formed  by  the  Great  Altai,  a  part 
of  the  northern  flank  of  the  plateau,  and  a  chain  from  the  E3ianggai.  The 
Heen-Shan  mountains  running  E.N.E.  join  the  mountains  of  Soongaria, 
and  form  the  S.  and  S.E.  boundaries  of  die  basin  of  the  lake  of  Balkash, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  western  flank  of  the  plateau,  and  on 
the  £•  by  the  Soongarian  chain.  Several  considerable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Hi,  discharge  themselves  into  this  lake.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
chain,  striking  off  in  90"  E.  long.,  runs  S.S.E.  until  it  reaches  die  eastern 
flank  of  the  plateau,  with  which  it  forms  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Lop,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Mooz-Tagh.  This  is  the  largest  basin  of 
the  central  plateau,  and  comprehends  the  courses  of  a  great  number  of 
large  rivers,  such  as  the  Khotan,  the  Jarkiang,  the  Cashgar,  and  the 
Dochkan.  Between  this  basin  and  the  southern  flank  of  the  plateau 
are  two  basins  dirided  from  each  other  by  the  mountains  of  Kkor  which 
run  E.  and  W.  The  most  northerly  of  these  Ib  that  of  the  lake  Namour, 
the  other  is  the  basin  of  the  Tengri-noor.  The  mountains  of  Nomkhoun 
or  Ourgan-Tagh,  which  detach  themselves  from  the  Great  Altai  in  97* 
£.  long.)  and  run  S.E.  to  the  In-shan,  and  the  mountains  of  Tangoui^ 
which  quit  the  Nomkhoun  under  the  44th  parallel,  and  join  a  branch  of 
the  Soongarian  mountains  on  the  £.  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Lop,  inclose  a 
jiumber  of  inconsiderable  lakes. 

« In  every  continent,"  says  M.  Walckenaer  in  his  Cosmobgie,  **  that 
chain  of  mountains  in  which  the  culminating  points  of  the  highest  level 
are  found,  always  follows  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  the 
continent ;  and  the  inferior  chains  or  heights,  where  we  find  the  culmi- 
nating points  of  the  second  or  third-rate  levels,  also  follow  the  direction 
of  the  greatest  dilatations  of  the  land  terminating  that  continent."     We 

1  The  lon^inde  of  tb«  point  of  juncfclon  betwixt  the  Xkhik-Tafh  and  the  Ulug^ 
Tagh,  forming  the  N. W.  Mifle  of  the  great  plateau  It  not  yet  accurately  determined  by 
aetrooomioal  obeenration.  Klaproth,  eridently  on  the  iole  authority  of  D' An vllle'e  map 
pnbliahed  in  1734,  chooeee  to  fix  it  in  SI"!  We  hava  foUowed  Reonel'i  map  of  the 
'  Twenty  Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystaspes.' 
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hftfe  seen  ibet  tbeae  obaerrmtions  bold  good  with  nspett  lo  die  higiieBt 
level  in  this  oontioeDty  the  greatest  dimensions  of  vduch,  like  those  of  the 
continent  itself,  aire  firom  £.  to  W.  We  will  now  trace  the  direction  of 
the  inferior  chains. 

MomtUttnu  amd  JBanm  cf  NorAem  ArituJ  Fram  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
the  great  platean  a  chain  of  mountains  nms  ont,  under  the  name  of  Ulugk* 
Tagh,  as  &r  as  the  50th  parallel  and  72d  meridian.  It  then  tuns  W.  to 
69*  £.  long.,  whence  it  nms  S.  W.,  and  joins  the  moontains  of  Kirg-hix 
or  Algydim-Zano  nnder  the  49th  paralleL  Hiese  latter  ran  W.  N.  W. 
to  51*  N.  lat.  and  61*  1(K  £.  long.  Thns  hr  we  may  regard  the  cham 
whose  coarse  we  are  now  tracing  as  forming  a  common  homidary  betwixt 
Northern  and  Sovithern  Asia :  boonding  the  one  on  the  S.,  and  the  other 
on  the  N.  It  joins  the  Ural  chain  nnder  the  55th  parallel,  and  is 
Unned  in  these  moontains  directly  N.  nntil  it  readies  the  Icy 
diriding  Northeni  Asia  from  Europe  in  this  latter  port  of  its 
Between  this  moontain-line  which  we  hare  now  traced,  and  diat  which 
rans  ont  from  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  great  platean,  there  oocar  three 
chains  of  mountains,  all  rnnnu^  northwards,  and  fonning,  with  the  extreme 
N.  W.  and  N.  E.  chains,  foor  great  basins :  these  are  the  moontains  of 
KomtznetZf  the  Baikal  moontains,  and  the  moontains  of  Aldatu  The 
moontains  of  Kautznetz  diTeige  from  the  Little  Altai,  nnder  the  5l8t 
psrallel,  and  ran  N.  N.  E.,  fonning  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bonn  of  the 
Obi,  wbich  is  boonded  on  the  &  by  a  part  of  the  northera  iiank  of  the 
great  platean,  and  the  moontains  of  Kiigliis,  and  oo  the  W.  by  the  Unl 
cfaun.  This  eastera  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Obi  forms  also  the  westera 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Jenisri,  which  is  boonded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Baikal  chain,  which  strikes  off  from  the  Daooiian  moontains,  onder  the 
52d  parallel,  and  rans  first  N.,  then  S.  W.  aroond  the  Baikal  lake,  and 
then  N.  to  Cmpe  SeFero-TOotodmoi,  after  harii^  separated  the  sooices 
of  the  Lena  from  those  of  the  Jeniso.  The  eastein  and  westera  extre- 
mities of  the  Little  Altai  are  comprehended  in  the  basins  of  the  Jenisei 
and  ObL  Its  summits  here  are  corered  with  perpetoal  snow,  and  cannot 
be  lower  than  the  Alps,  which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitode.  Tin  basin 
of  the  Lena  indndes  the  two  smaller  basins  of  the  Olenek  and  Anabara. 
The  Aldan  mountains,  which  strike  off  from  the  Lamootian  mountains 
in  the  N.  £•  part  of  the  northera  flank  of  the  great  platean,  and  under  the 
parallel  of  63%  and  which  stretch  to  the  lS2d  meridian,  separate  the  basm 
of  the  Lena  from  that  of  the  Indijirka,  and  the  Korima,  which  is  boonded 
on  the  E.  by  that  part  of  the  chain  striking  off  fivm  the  N.  £.  point  of 
the  great  platean,  which  tenninates  at  Behrin^'s  straita. 

Mountaim  and  Banna  ofEoMUm  An(ju\  A  chain  strikes  off  from  the 
K.  E.  angle  of  the  great  platean  in  48*  N.  lat.  and  110*  E.  kmg.  and 
separates  Eastera  Siberia  from  Chinese  Tartary.  It  firrt  rans  N.  W.  to 
the  50th  parallel ;  it  then  tome  N.  £.  in  the  Daoorian  moontains,  iHnch 
run  in  the  same  direction  as  fru*  as  the  5Sd  paralld,  where  they  bend  £. 
to  the  121st  meridian.  At  this  latter  point  they  reach  the  mountains  of 
Khtnggany  wbich  ran  N.  N.  E.  to  56*  4(K  N.  lat.  and  thence  £.  &  £.  to 
the  Lamootes*  There  latter  heights  run  N.  E.  along  the  sea  of  OkhotdL 
as  far  as  the  61st  pvalld,  where  they  tura  N.  N.  W.  to  62*  SO"  N.  lat. 
From  this  pomt  they  retura  E.  &  E.  along  the  borders  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotsk  to  172*  W  E.  long,,  whence  they  ran  E.  N.  E.  to  Behring's 
straita»  tenninating  in  East  Cape,  the  most  easteriy  point  of  the  Asi^ic 
continent.    This  chain  generally  takes  the  name  of  Sianovm  after  passing 
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the  11 4th  meridiaa. — Eaatem  Ana  is  divided  hy  ito  inoaiitain-fl3r8teiii 
into  Bve  great  basiaB,  corresponding  with  its  five  principal  seas.  The 
most  northern  basin  heloags  to  the  sea  of  Behring*  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  £•  by  the  chain  we  have  jnst  described,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
mountains  of  Kamiichatka^  which  diverge  from  that  chain  in  1B2*  E.  long, 
and  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  The  basin  of  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk  is  bounded  on  die  N.  and  W.  by  the  Lamootes,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a  chain  which  detaches  itself  at  the  point  of  junction  common 
to  the  Lamootes  and  the  mountains  of  Khinggan.  The  basin  of  the  sea 
of  Japan  is  bounded  on  the  N*  by  die  Khinggan  mountains  and  the 
Daonrian  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  In^haUy  and  a  chain 
which  detaching  itself  from  them  in  1  lO*"  £.  long,  and  46**  N.  lat.  is  pro- 
longed by  the  Shany«n-Alin  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea. 
Submarine  ramifications  are  supposed  to  unite  this  diain  to  the  mountains 
in  the  islands  of  Japan,  Jesso,  and  Tcfaoka  or  Sagalin,  which  seem  con* 
nected  on  the  other  side  with  the  mountains  of  Khinggan.  The  basin 
which  we  hare  now  described  comprehends  the  basins  of  various  rivers 
of  which  the  principal  is  that  of  the  Amour.  The  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Japan,  likewise  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Yellow  sea  or  sea  of  Corea,  which 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  from 
which  the  mountains  of  Sianpi  detach  themselves  in  115^  £.  long.  The 
basin  of  the  sea  of  Corea  is  divided  into  the  two  inferior  basins  of  the 
Hoang-Ho  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  river.  The  line 
of  demarcation  betwixt  the  tributaries  of  these  two  rivers  is  formed  by 
the  northern  portion  of  the  JBaiaU'^Khara  mountains,  which  run  out  from 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  great  plateau,  in  35**  N.  lat  and  95'  £.  long.,  at  the 
point  where  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Yang-Tse^-Kiang  have  their  sources. 
This  line  is  continued  by  the  Pe4ing  mountains  whidi  run  eastwards  to 
the  Chinese  sea,  after  having  sent  off  the  mountains  of  Shan-^  which 
force  the  Hoang-Ho  to  take  their  direction  until  it  encounters  the  ridge 
of  Shan^  or  the  southern  ramifications  of  the  In-shan  mountains.  The 
Pe-ling  also  aends  off  to  the  S.  the  Yun-ling  which  forces  the  Yang-Tse- 
Kiang  to  make 'a  considerable  circuit.  The  mountains  of  Amdoa  separate 
the  basin  of  the  Yellow  sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  from  that  of  the  Chinese 
sea.  These  mountains  run  from  the  sources  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang 
along  the  right  bank  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  24th  parallel  and  the  lOSid 
meridian.  At  this  point  the  mountains  of  Nanking  detach  themselves, 
and  bending  N.  £.  under  the  name  of  YangMngy  run  neariy  to  the 
Chinese  sea.  The  range  running  off  from  the  £.  point  of  the  great 
plateau  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Chinese  sea.  This 
great  basin  is  divided  into  four  river-basins,  which  are  marked  out  by  the 
Ma4iafi4ing  which  runs  off  from  the  Nan-ling  under  the  25th  parallel, — 
the  mountains  of  An-naniy  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Amdoa, — and  a 
branch  of  the  mountains  of  Siam.  The  most  important  of  these  four 
basins  are  :  that  of  the  Meikong  which  opens  into  the  eastern  point  of  the 
gulf  of  Siam  ;  and  that  of  the  Meinam  which  is  also  connected  with  the 
same  gulf.  The  other  two  basins  are  :  that  of  the  Sikiang  on  the  N.,  and 
of  the  Sang-koi,  belonging  to  the  gulf  of  Tonquin. 

Mountains  and  Basin*  of  Southern  Asia.^  From  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
great  plateau,  a  ridge  of  mountains  runs  S.  £.  to  the  mountains  of  Wei, 
which  remount  to  the  N.£.,  but  send  out  a  branch  to  the  S.£.,  under  the 
27th  parallel.    The  mountains  of  Siam  may  be  considered  as' the  prolongs- 
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tfon  of  this  Kne  to  the  extremity  of  the  peiunralm  of  Malaoou  Sonthern 
Am  may  be  regarded  as  comprehending  four  great  basiiiSy  one  of  which  is 
the  basin  of  a  gulf,  another  an  interior  basin,  and  the  remaining  two  man* 
time  basins.  The  streams  which  flow  into  the  golf  of  Bengal  determine 
the  first  of  these ;  the  second  embraces  the  Persian  plateau ;  the  third  con* 
tains  the  streams  which  flow  towards  the  sea  of  Omman ;  and  the  foarth  all 
the  coast  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  baan  of  the  gnlf  of  Bengal 
is  formed  on  the  £•  by  the  chain  we  have  jnst  described,  w^ch  separates 
Eastern  from  Sonthern  Asia ;  on  the  N«  its  boundary  is  a  part  of  the  sonth* 
em  flank  of  the  great  plateau.  On  the  W.  ito  limits  are  marlced  by  a 
chain,  which  detaches  itself  in  81*  4(y  E.  long,  from  that  point  in  the  cen- 
tral plateau  where  the  Sind  and  the  Sanpo  riyers  have  their  sources,  and 
which,  running  S.,  reaches  the  Himala3ras  under  the  SOth  parallel.  From 
the  latter  mountains  it  stretches  southward  to  the  mountains  of  Vindhya^ 
with  which  it  runs  E.,  and  gires  birth  to  the  principal  sources  of  the  Jum« 
nah.  Turning  S.W.  in  the  mountains  of  Berar,  it  reaches  the  western 
Ghauts  under  the  20th  parallel ;  and  diese,  running  along  the  western 
coast  of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  terminate  in  Cape  Comorin,  and 
complete  the  outline  of  the  basin  of  the  gnlf  of  Bengal,  which  is  divided 
into  three  inferior  basins.  On  the  E.  is  the  basin  of  the  Irrawaddy ;  in  the 
centre  is  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  which  reodres  the  Brahmapootra ;  the 
western  basin  receives  such  streams  as  flow  towards  the  g^lf  of  Bengal 
from  the  eastern  Ghauts.  The  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  gulf  of 
Bengal  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  sea  of  Omman.  To 
this  latter  basin  belong  not  only  the  Sind,  and  the  Nerbudah,  and  the  tor- 
rents which  descend  from  the  western  Ghauts,  but  likewise  all  the  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs,  from  the  Arabian  plateau. 
We  may  indeed  regard  the  great  basin  of  the  gnlf  of  Omman  as  diWded  into 
three  gulf-basins.  The  first  of  these  is  the  basin  of  the  gulf  of  Omman, 
properly  so  called,  of  which  we  have  already  traced  the  eastern  boundaries 
in  those  of  the  great  basin  itself, — and  of  which  the  western  boundaries 
are  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  and  Srakooick,  which  detach  themselves 
under  the  7l8t  meridian  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindookoosh,  and 
descend  S.  to  the  coast,  giving  off  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sind  the  high 
mountains  of  Soliman.  This  basin  is  again  subdivided  into  several  minor 
basins,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  basins  of  the  Sind,  the  Nerbudah, 
and  the  Tapty.  The  second  basin  is  that  of  the  Persian  gulf,  into  which 
the  Jemamah,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates,  discharge  themselves ;  and 
all  those  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Mekran,  a  subsidi- 
ary ridge  of  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  the  mountains  of  JBakhieeaureSy 
a  continuation  of  the  Sagros.  In  the  tfiird  basin  included  in  the  great  basin 
of  the  gulf  of  Omman,  we  comprehend  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of 
Arabia,  and  might  also  include  the  western  coasts  of  the  gulf  of  Arabia, 
which,  however,  belong  to  the  African  continent,  although  they  complete 
the  outline  of  this  basin.  The  interior  basin  of  Southern  Asia,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Persian  plateau,  is  bounded  by  the  Elboors  and  the  mountains  of 
EJiorasaun  on  the  N. ;  by  the  Afghanistan  and  Beloocfaistan  mountains  on 
the  E. ;  on  the  8.  by  those  of  Mekran ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains 
of  Bakhteeanree.  The  lake  Zurrah  forms  the  centre  of  this  plateau.  The 
only  mountain-range  of  any  consequence  belonging  to  it,  is  the  Wiuhutee 
chain,  a  ramification  of  the  southern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Beloochis- 
tan.  The  fourth  basin,  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  comprehends  all  the 
streams  which  descend  from  the  Taurus  and  Libanus  towards  that  sea. 
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Watered  by  nvmerons  and  large  rirers,  and  baTiiig  its  rich  aoil  finely  ex* 
posed  to  the  sun.  Southern  A«a  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
and  ice*boand  solitudes  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent. 

Mountains  and  Basins  of  Western  Asia^l    The  main  chain  which  runs 
out  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  central  plateau,  runs  directly  W.  in  the 
Hindookoosh  and  the  mountains  of  Khorasaun.     The  latter  turning  N. 
in  59"  lon^.,  join  the  Elboors.     The  Elboors  cham  runs  W.S.W.,  then  N. 
W.y  sending  off  a  range  which  joins  with  the  Elvend  on  the  S.S.W.,  which 
is  united  on  the  N.W.  with  Ararat.     The  main  line  of  the  Elboors,  how- 
OTer,  continues  a  N.W.  course  to  the  Tchildir  mountains,  and  is  continued 
towards  the  S.W.  by  the  chain  in  which  the  Ardjieh-Dagh  occurs.     At 
this  latter  point  it  turns  S.E.  and  joins  the  Taurus  under  the  parallel  of 
38«  16'.     With  tbe  Taurus  it  runs  S.W.  to  37*  W  N.  lat.  and  S3'  W  E. 
long.,  and  tbence  passes  to  mount  Olympus,  whence  it  runs'N.N.E.  to  the 
straits  of  Constantinople,  which  divide  it  from  the    Balkan    system  of 
European  Turkey.     Three  great  basins,  each  belonging  to  inland  seas, 
present  themselves  in  Western  Asia.     These  are  the  basins  of  the  sea  of 
Aral,  of  the  Caspian,  and  of  the  Black  sea.     The  basin  of  tbe  Aral  is  a 
deep  plain,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kirghissian  mountains ;  on  tbe  E* 
by  the  Asiatic  plateau  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindookoosh  and  the  mountains 
of  Khorasaun ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a  ramification  of  the  Kirghissian  chain« 
The  Sihon  river  flows  through  tbe  centre  of  this  basin,  and  tbe  Gihon  has 
its  source  in  the  S.W.  point  of  the  great  plateau.     The  basin  of  the  Aral 
includes  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Kaban-Koulac,  into  which  the  Sarasou 
discharges  itself.     The  N.W.  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  consi- 
dered by  some  geographers — ^whom  we  do  not  follow — as  belonging  to  Eur 
rope.     The  Tedjen,  the  KisiUozan,  and  the  Kour  rivers  belong  to  this 
basin.     Of  the  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  a  part  belongs  to  Europe.     This 
basin  is  divided  into  a  number  of  inferior  basins.     All  the  streams  which 
descend  from  the  northern  side  of  Taurus,  from  the  mountains  of  Tchildir, 
and  from  the  N.W.  side  of  Caucasus,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Black 
sea ;  but  the  most  remarkable  streams  are  the  Kisil-Ermak  and  the  Pha- 
sis,  whose  basin  is  formed  by  ramifications  of  the  Taurus.     The  many  seas 
which  border  Western  Asia  give  to  it  some  resemblance  to  a  great  penin- 
sula.    It  is  decidedly  opposed  in  physical  characteristics  to  Eastern  Asia. 
The  latter  is  in  general  damp, — the  former  is  a  dry,  and  in  some  places  aa 
arid  region  ;  Eastern   Asia  has  a  stormy  and  very  often  a  cloudy  sky, — 
Western  Asia  enjoys  constant  breezes  and  a  great  serenity  of  atmosphere  ; 
the  one  has  chains  of  steep  mountains,  separated  by  marshy  plains, — the 
other  is  composed  of  sandy  plateaus,  very  little  inferior  in  elevation  to  the 
mountains  which  rise  out  of  them  ;  in  Eastern  Asia  we  see  very  long  rivers 
pursuing  courses  near  to  each  other, — whilst  in  Western  Asia  there  are 
only  two  or  three  rivers  of  any  considerable  size,  but,  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation, there  are  numerous  lakes  without  any  outlet.     Lastly,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  burning  deserts  of  Africa  communicate  to  a  great  part  of 
Western  Asia  a  temperature  even  much  above  that  which  Southern  Asia 
enjoys. 

The  Altai  Mountains.^  The  great  chain  of  Central  Asia,  known  un- 
der the  general  name  of  the  Altai  or  Golden  mountains,  extends  between 
43*"  and  52"*  N.  lat.  and  85°  and  97**  E.  long.  Its  summits  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow*  The  Chinese  comprehend  in  the  Altai  those  chains 
and  plateaus  which  run  S.W.  from  Upper  Asia  into  Bucharia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Yarkund,  the  Hi,  the  Tekis,  the  Sirr,  and  the  Gihon.     This 
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last  chain  forms  a  part  of  the  grsat  eentrd  plaleooy  and  is  not  more  remark* 
able  for  its  elevation  than  for  its  immense  extent.  It  aeparatee  the  country 
of  the  Soongarians  from  Chinese  Toorkistann ;  and  tends  out  to  the  E.  and 
W.  a  number  of  ramifications  which  sink  into  the  snrronnding  steppes.  The 
Chinese  call  it  Tien-skan,  or  '  the  celestial  monnt.'  The  Asiatic  nomades 
regard  the  Altai  as  the  northern  prolongation  of  Bogdo-Oula.  The  Great 
Altai  is  the  most  northern  chain  of  this  system.  At  it«  S.E.  extremity  it 
joins  the  mountains  of  Nom-Khoun,  and  sends  out  a  branch  to  the  Khang- 
gaiy  and  another  to  the  Tien-ahan.  Its  general  height  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. The  name  Altai  with  the  Mongols,  and  AUin  with  the  Mand- 
shoors,  signifies  ^  gold.'  The  Little  Altai  falls  to  be  described  in  our  article 
on  Asiatic  Russia. 

Volcanoes,']  Many  rolcanoes  are  in  a  constant  state  of  actiyity  through- 
out Asia,  and  even  in  the  central  plateau  itself ;  and  some,  known  to  have 
blazed  in  former  times,  are  now  extinct,  tboogh  saoke  still  issues,  or  hot 
streams  are  discharged,  firom  crevices  on  their  sides.  These^  however,  will 
with  more  propriety  be  described  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  particular 
regions  wherein  they  are  situated. 

Synoptic  Table  of  MountainsJ]  In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to 
these  general  sketches  of  the  great  phj^sical  divisions  of  Asia^  we  shall  here 
exhibit  a  classified  view  of  the  different  mountain-chains,  according  to  their 
respective  relations,  and  the  regions  to  whiob  they  belong : 


I.  Thb  Sibebian  Mountains,  including 


The  Ulughtagh, 
The  RaoKka, 
The  lattie  AlCai, 
The  S%ianisb  mountains, 
The  Stannowoi-Ioblonnoiy 
I^The  Tscbuktskhoi  Noas. 

1.  The  Kamtschatka  ehabu 

2,  The  DuNirian  chain,  or  moantains  of  Nettschinsk. 
a  The  Baikal  chain. 

4b  The  Ajbgou  chain,  running  off  from  the  Ulugh-tagh. 

IL  The  Soongarian  Mountains: 

1.  The  Khanggai  or  ChanggaL 

S.  The  Malgan,  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Great  Altai 

a  The  Altai  Alintopa,  on  the  N.  of  the  Upper  Irtish. 

4w  The  Urgan-Daga,  runniiig  off  from  the  Great  Altai. 

5.  The  Zimbal,  to  the  W.  of  the  hike  of  Balkasch. 

6.  The  Araia-Tagh,  in  which  the  Sihon  rises. 

7.  The  BelooF-Tagh  or  Soong^Ung  mountains, 
a  The  Mooz^Ta^  or  Kam-Koorura. 

IIL  The  Indian  Mountains: 

1.  The  HindooJcoQsh  or  Indian  CSaucasus. 

a  The  Afghanistan  chain. 

a  The  Brahooic  chain,  dividing  fieloodsdiistan  from  Sind. 

4.  The  Himalayas  or  Indo-Tibedan  diain. 

5.  The  Vindhya  mountuns. 

6.  The  Garrau,  on  the  N.E.  of  Bengal. 

7.  The  Mugh,  running  between  Bengal  and  the  Birman  empire, 
a  The  Ghauts. 

a  The  Western  Ghauts. 
10.  The  Eastern  Ghauts. 

IV.  The  TfBBTiAN  Mountains: 
1.  The  Upper  Indus  chain. 

a  The  Coiran  chain, 
a  The  Kwanglung  chain. 

V.  The  Chinese  Mountains  : 

1.  The  Mangian  or  Southern  Chinese  chain. 

a  The  Northern  Cliinese  chain  or  Wliangho  Hosng>Ho  mountain 

IV  B 
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Vt    ThB  MoNGOLO-'MAKMBOOUAN-CHADr. 

The  Mandshooro-Goritfi  chaiik 
VIL  Thb  Caucasus. 

VIIL  The  Taurus. 

1.  Jebel-Kurin. 

2.  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus. 

3.  The  mountaios  of  Koordistauii* 

JX,  The  Mountains  of  A&abia. 

X.  The  Elboobs. 

XL  The  Tchildib  Dagh. 

XII.  The  Ubal. 

1.  The  ObtscheiflyTtonthe  S.W. 

2.  The  Ulugh-tagh. 

3.  The  Ouberlinski  Mountains  on  the  W. 

4>.  The  Alginski  mountains  or  Algydim-Zano. 

5.  The  Ki^hissian  mountains. 

6.  The  Mangiacfalak  moantains  on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian.  - 

XIIL  Insular  Chains. 

1.  The  Manila  Mountains. 

2.  The  Magindanao  Mountains. 

3.  The  Mountains  of  Borneo. 
4L  The  Mountains  of  Java. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Sumatra. 

Steppes.']  Althongh  Asia  contains  few  of  those  low  plains  which  the 
ocean  seems  to  hare  covered  at  a  yery  remote  period,  yet  we  find  in  this 
continent  many  immense  tracts  of  desert  and  steppe-gronnd,  some  of 
,  which  appear  to  be  vast  platforms  elevated  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 
The  Kirghissian  steppes  extend  between  the  Soongarian  chain  and  the 
Ural ;  the  Wolgai-Calmvck  steppes  from  Ural  to  the  Wolga;  the  Baraba 
between  the  Irtysch  and  Obi ;  the  steppes  of  Iseti  and  Isckim  stretch  be* 
tween  the  Ural  chain  and  the  Tobol  river,  and  between  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtysch.  A  vast  tract  of  flat  marshy  country  seenas  to  border  on  the 
Icy  sea. — The  Schamo  or  Kcbi  is  one  vast  mass  of  rock  and  sand,  incapa- 
ble of  culture,  or,  indeed,  of  Supporting  vegetation.  This  name  is  some- 
times given  to  all  the  Chinese  portion  of  the  deserts  and  steppes  of  the 
great  central  plateau  ;  bat,  in  strict  geography,  it  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  plain,  that  is,  to  the  country  which 
stretches  from  the  mountains  of  Altai  and  Khanggai,  to  the  mountains  of 
Siolki,  or  the  district  lying  between  SO""  and  48°  N.  lat.  and  94"  and  11 4** 
£•  long.  The  western  portion  is  called  Chackin.  Winter  holds  reign 
here  for  a  long  period  of  the  year.  In  the  eastern  part  there  occur  a  few 
oases  which  are  watered  by  streams,  and  afford  pasturage  to  troops  of 
small  Mongolian  horses.  There  is,  however,  no  permanently  habitable 
station  throughout  the  whole  of  thb  vast  region ;  the  few  names  which  the 
reader  will  perceive  in  some  maps  merely  indicate  the  stations  at  which 
caravans  halt  in  their  route  to  Mongolia,  or  the  situation  of  single  huts 
which  are  occasionally  occupied  by  Chinese  posts  or  carriers.-— The  desert 
of  Kharesm  or  Kharism  stretches  between  the  Sihon  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  has  the  desert  of  Khiva  on  the  N.W. ;  the  desert  of  Karakum  on  the 
N.E. ;  and  the  Toorcoman  deserts  on  the  W.  It  belongs  wholly  to  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  In  some  pans  it  presents  herbaceous  steppes,  in  which 
numerous  flocks  belonging  to  the  Turcomans  feed ;  in  other  quarters  one 
sees  nothing  but  ragged  flinty  rocks ;  towards  the  S.,  between  the  Sihoo 
tfnd  the  Tedjen,  are  vast  sandy  plains,  to  which  the  appellation  of  the 
desert  of  Kharesm  more  properly  applies. — The  great  desert  of  Hindoa- 
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tan,  or  the  De*cIU4if'Daleb,  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  is  490  miles  in 
length,  and  360  miles  in  breadth.  A  few  oases  likewise  occur  here ;  and 
some  patches  of  surface  are  sprinkled  with  mimosas  and  grass.-*-The 
sandy  desert  of  Iran  runs  along  the  western  boundary  of  Afghanistan, 
and  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  F^opamisus  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mekian 
on  the  S«^The  desert  of  Seham  or  Syria  is  an  extensive  tract  of  Western 
Asia ;  where  also  occur  the  Arabian  deserts. 

Sbas.3     We  will  commence  our  survey  of  the  seas  surrounding  this 
continent,  with  the  Arctic  ocean  or  Northern  Icy  sea. 

The  Arctic  OceanJ^  The  Arctic  ocean,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  simply 
designated,  the  Icy  sea,  washes  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  In  previous  articles  we  have  already  described  its  European 
shores.  To  the  S.E.  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Asiatic  tcoast-line  of  this  sea 
commences  with  the  Karaian  gulf.  Proceeding  eastward,  we  observe  the 
gulfs  of  Obi  and  Jenisei ;  which  are  succeeded  by  the  bay  of  Taimunkajay 
the  gulf  of  MoigoloUkaja^ — ^with  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi,  Fadefskoi,  and 
Atrikanskoi,  and  the  gulf  of  Tschaunskaja,  which  lies  between  the  Pests- 
charoi  and  Shalatskoinoso  ridges.  In  summer,  says  Baron  Wrangel,  this 
sea  is  covered  with  numerous  fragments  of  ice  of  aJl  sizes,  which,  impelled 
by  the  winds  and  currents,  travel  about  in  all  directions.  There  are  places 
where,  at  little  depth,  and  not  far  from  the  currents  of  the  great  rivers 
which  throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  the  ice  remains  immoveable,  and 
there  are  even  certain  years  in  which  it  does  not  leave  the  shores  of  the 
continent.  Thick  mists  obscure  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  the  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  ice,  of  which  a  part  only  disappears,  not  from  the 
effect  of  the  heat,  but  from  that  of  the  violent  shocks  which  the  masses 
experience,  and  which  cause  them  to  break  against  each  other.  The  other 
part  yields  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  currents  which  carry  the  masses  into 
more  temperate  seas.  The  enormous  quantity  of  floating  ice  which  the 
large  rivers  add  yearly  to  that  with  which  the  seas  are  blocked  up,  greatly 
surpassing  that  of  which  they  are  freed  during  summer,  the  total  mass  of  ice 
probably  increases  each  year.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  North  Cape,  from  whose  observations  it  would  appear 
that  for  a  very  long  time  back,  with  the  exception  of  1820,  the  sea  was 
never  clear  of  ice,  while  formerly  it  was  always  clear  during  summer.  In 
winter  the  Icy  sea  presents  on  a  small  scale  an  aspect  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northern  part  of  Siberia,  where  immense  plains,  entirely  uncovered, 
are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  mountains.  Thus,  there  are  equaUy  seen 
upon  the  sea,  chains  of  ice-mountains,  where  there  may  be  observed  val- 
leys and  plains,  on  which  the  snow,  acquiring  the  solidity  of  ice,  assumes 
the  form  of  hillocks  resembling  waves.  The  crevices  and  empty  spaces 
CpoliniJ  which  exist  between  the  ice,  present  themselves  to  the  eye  as 
lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Si- 
beria give  the  general  name  of  torosti  to  these  masses  of  ice  with  which 
the  surface  of  die  sea  is  horizontally  covered  during  winter.  They  are 
divided  into  two  classes ;  the  torossi  recently  broken,  and  the  old  toross*. 
M.  Wrangel  refers  to  the  first  class  those  which  arise  from  the  debacle  of 
the  sea  from  autumn  to  the  commencement  of  summer  in  the  same  year 
They  are  classed  into  two  subdivisions, — the  torossi  of  autumn,  and  the 
torossi  of  winter  and  spring.  The  new  torossi  are  the  most  dangerous 
for  the  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  the  old  ones,  by  the  consistence  which 
they  acquire,  may  at  the  end  of  a  great  number  of  years  attain  the  height 
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of  i50  feet-  At  aboat  26  vents  to  the  north  of  the  island  Kotelnoii  nd 
of  Nevr  Siberia,  the  sea  is  nerer  frosen  even  during  winter.  The  officer 
Tatarinof,  who  accompamed  the  geodesist  Psdienksin  in  this  latter  conn- 
.try,  found  the  sea  free  of  ice  in  the  month  of  April  181 1,  at  a  still  greater 
cUstance  dian  that  above  mentioned.  In  1810,  M.  Hedenstroem  pene* 
tnted  to  a  polinia,  sitnated  70  versts  to  the  east  of  New  Siberia.  Lieit* 
tenant  Anjou,  who  went  round  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  Kotelnm 
and  New  Siberia,  remarked  in  the  sea,  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  a 
change  of  cnrrent,  which  he  discovered  to  come  from  die  flux  and  reflux* 
in  1764,  lieutenant  Leontief,  directing  himself  to  the  north  of  the  isle 
of  Four  Columns,  was  stopped  at  about  forty  versts  by  a  very  thin  ice 
which,  when  it  extends  to  a  great  distance,  is  the  almoet  certain  indication 
of  a  hunge  polinia.  M.  Wrangel  met  with  this  thin  ice  79  rersts  to  the 
N.N.E.  of  this  same  island,  and  was  stopped  by  the  polini  at  118  versts 
f^m  the  continent,  in  the  journey  which  he  made  in  1810  to  the  N.N.E. 
of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof.  M.  Hedenstroem  found,  he  says,  at  250 
vents  from  the  coast,  a  lazge  open  crevice,  in  which  he  observed  a  strong 
current  from  E.S.E. ;  but,  according  to  M.  Wraugel,  the  distance  is  ex- 
aggerated,— and  this  is  so  much  the  more  probable,  he  adds,  that  it  has 
been  determined  according  to  the  running  of  dogs,  and  not  according  to 
the  observation  of  the  latitudes.  If  the  Tchutchki  may  be  credited,  the 
polinia  that  is  met  with  at  25  versts  from  the  North  Cape,  extends  much 
farther  than  that  which  exists  before  Yakan.  According  to  the  same  peo- 
ple, the  sea  has  its  current  eastward  in  summer,  and  westward  in  autumn. 
But  it  must  be  supposed  that  in  this  matter  the  Russian  interpreter  has 
been  deceived,  for  a  singular  exception  would  result  from  this  fact.  Cap- 
tain Cook  also  experienced  a  westerly  current  to  the  north  of  Bdiring's 
straits.  As  to  the  south-west  current,  remarked  in  the  polini  by  Messrs 
Hedenstroem  and  Wrangel,  at  the  period  of  spring,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  odd  north-west  winds  which  form  these  polini.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  M.  WrangeFs  courses  on  the  Icy  sea  will  suffice  to 
show  that  it  is  much  deeper  to  the  east  than  to  the  north.  This  is  so 
true,  that  at  200  verrts  to  the  north  of  the  small  rock  of  Baranof,  the 
depth  is  only  12  sageries  2  feet,  while  it  was  found  to  be  17  si^eries  at 
the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  great  rock  of  Baranof,  by  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  the  Yassuschneiia,  in  1787.  The  opinion  that  the  sea  is  retiring 
from  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia,  is  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  that  country.  It  is  founded  upon  the  observation  which 
they  have  made,  that  at  50  versts  firom  the  sea,  on  shallows  which  the 
waters  no  longer  reach,  thera  is  found  a  quantity  of  decayed  trees.  The 
island  of  Diomede,  marked  to  the  east  of  Cape  Saint,  on  Schelavurors 
map,  and  which  formed  a  narrow  sound  with  the  midnland,  through  which 
that  navigator  sailed,  no  longer  exists,  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  strait  has  been  fiUed  up.  The  extremely  salt  taste  of  the  int^nal 
layers  of  the  ice  in  the  Icy  sea,  proves  in  what  inunense  quantity  salt 
occurs  in  it.  When  the  ice  is  thin,  and  especially  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  the  polini,  the  salt  penetrates  into  layers  of  snow  which  have  a  Uiickness 
of  five  inches.  The-  refraction  of  the  land  has  a  great  action  upon  the 
Icy  sea,  as  well  on  account  of  the  air  condensed  by  the  cold  during  win- 
ter, as  by  the  exhalations  coming  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  March 
and  April :  the  ice-mountains  and  the  torossi  assume  new  forms,  and 
seem  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.     The  effect  of  this  refraction  would  be  to 
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present  the  most  remote  objects  to  the  view ;  bat  it  \b  paralysed  by  that 
ivhich  the  uniform  and  deceitfnl  whiteness,  which  covers  all  these  coun- 
tries, produces  upon  the  eyes. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,']  The  Pacific,  or  Southern  ocean,  is  connected 
with  the  Arctic  ocean  by  Behring's  straits,  and  stretches  along  the  whole 
eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  New  Holland.  From  the  southern  extremity 
of  Van  piemen's  Land  to  the  Antarctic  polar  circle,  it  is  arbitrarily 
divided  from  the  Indian  ocean  by  the  line  which  indicates  the  1 47  th  east- 
em  meridian. — The  sea  of  KamUchatka  forms  the  most  northern  part  of 
this  great  ocean.  It  lies  between  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents ; 
and  forms  three  great  gulfs  belonging  to  Asia,  viz.  the  gulf  of  Anadir, 
betwixt  Tschuktschoi  Noss  and  St  Thaddens ;  the  gulf  of  Olutorskaja  to 
the  S.  of  Anadir ;  and  the  golf  of  Kamischalka  to  the  W.  of  the  penin- 
sula of  that  name. — Another  Asiatic  division  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  the 
tea  of  Okhotsk,  which  lies  between  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  the  great 
island  of  Tchoka,  the  island  of  Jesso,  the  Kuriles,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Kamtschatka.  That  portion  of  it  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka  is  sometimes  called  the  sea  of  Penshina, — The  sea  of  Japan 
washes  the  coasts  of  Mandshooria,  the  Corean  peninsula,  Japan,  Jesso, 
and  Tchoka.  Tlie  straits  of  Perouse  connect  it  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk ; 
the  straits  of  Malsmai  with  the  main  ocean  ;  and  the  straits  of  Corea  with 
the  Whang-hay  or  Yellow  sea. — The  Yellow  sea  washes  the  shores  of 
Mandshooria,  China,  Corea,  the  Formosa  islands,  and  the  Loo-Choo  group. 
The  gulf  of  Pel9cheli  is  formed  in  its  N.W.  part.  Were  we  to  pursue  the 
geography  of  this  great  ocean  any  farther  in  this  quarter,  we  should  next 
encounter  those  groups  of  islands  which  some  geographers  have  divided 
into  the  three  great  classes  of  the  Asiatic  ArcJdpeUigOy  Australasia,  and 
Poltfnesia:  but  we  have  already  intimated  our  intention  of  describing  the 
two  latter  groups  as  a  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe,  under  the  general 
name  of  Australasia. 

The  Indian  Ocean.]     The  Indian  ocean  may  be  regarded  as  bounded 
by  Asia  on  the  N. ;  by  the  islands  of  Sonda,  New  HoUand,  and  the  Pa- 
<^c  on  the  E. ;  by  the  Antarctic  ocean  on  the  S. ;  and  by  Africa  and  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W., — ^the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape,  marking  its  western  limits,  and  the  30th  parallel  its  extreme  north- 
em  4imits.     It  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts :  the  Indian  equinoctial 
ocean  to  the  N.  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, — ^and  the   Indian  southern 
ocean  to  the  S.  of  the  same  tropic.     The  former  is  the  more  considerable 
division.     The  Asiatic  continent  projects  two  vast  peninsulas  into  this 
ocean, — ^those  of  Arabia  and  Hindostan,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  sea  of  Omman  or  the  Arabian  sea.     The  former  penin- 
sula is  determined  on  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  by  two  long  and  narrow  seas, — 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Arabian  gulf ;  the  one  communicating  with  the 
Indian  ocean  by  the  straits  of  Ormus,  the  other  by  the  sti*aits  of  Babel- 
mandel.     On  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan  we  perceive  the  gulfs  of 
Cutch  and  Camba^e,  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.     S.E.  from  this 
peninsula  are  the  gulf  of  Manaar  and  the  straits  of  Palk^  running  between 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  continent.     Between  Hindostan  and  Indo- 
China  is  the  great  gulf  of  Bengal,  forming  the  gulf  of  Martaban  on  the  E. 
and  inclosing  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  group.     To  the  S.E.  of  this  large 
gulf  are  the  straits  of  Malacca,  lying  between  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
and  the  isle  of  Sumatra,  and  communicating  with  the  Chinese  sea.     The 
latter  sea  washes  the  southern  coasts  of  China,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lower 
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India,  the  shores  of  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  the  Bdbvyan  and  Banhi 
groups,  and  Pelan.  Its  principal  galfa  are  those  of  Tonquin^  Siam,  and 
Mindoro. 

The  Mediterranean.^  The  Mediterranean  sea  forms  the  hay  of  Scam- 
deroon  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  which  is  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  die  g^olf  of 
SaiaUa  on  the  coast  of  Caramania ;  and  the  bays  of  Makry,  Sta»ckio 
Scala  Nova,  Adramitiy  and  others,  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia. 

T!ie  Euxine,'^  The  Euxine  or  Black  sea  belongs  in  common  to  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  washes  the  Turkish  and  Caucasian  districts  of  the  latter  con- 
tinent. 

Inland  Seas  and  Lakes.]  <^  The  continent  of  Asia,"  says  Malta 
Brun,  ^'  forming  a  considerable  body  of  land,  and  but  little  intersected  by 
seas,  ought  naturally  to  contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  wa- 
ter ;"  and  in  fact  it  does  contain,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  considerable 
number  of  inland  collections  of  waten  The  principal  of  these  are :  the 
lake  of  Oormuah  in  the  province  of  Adirbeidschan ;  the  lake  of  Erivan  ; 
the  lake  of  Sfdraz  and  Bakiegan  in  the  province  of  Faisistan ;  the  I>tad 
sea  in  the  pashalik  of  Damascus  ;  the  lake  Wan  in  the  pashalik  of  Wan ; 
the  Zurr'ah;  the  Kao^Yeou^Hou  and  the  Hong^lse-Iiou  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kiangnan;  the  Tong'Ting-Hou  in  the  centre  of  China  ;  the 
Terkiri  in  Tibet ;  the  Koko-Nor  on  the  borders  of  Tibet ;  the  Lop-Nor 
in  Little  Bucharia ;  the  Kotagol  in  Mongolia ;  the  Zaisan  in  Mongolia ; 
the  Argoon-dalay  in  Mandsharia ;  the  Balkasch  or  PalkatuNor  in  Soonga- 
ria ;  the  Tchani  and  the  Piasinskoe  in  the  government  of  Tomsk ;  the  JBaik' 
al  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk ;  and  the  Aral  and  Caspian  sees.  The 
disagreement  of  writers  in  assigning  the  dimensions  of  the  AaiatLc  lakes 
argues  a  very  imperfect  acqoaintance  with  the  interior  of  this  continent. 
In  general,  the  lakes  of  Asia  are  distinguished  by  their  saline,  brackish, 
or  sulphureous  waters ;  and  many  of  them  in  the  western  and  central  parts 
of  Asia  have  no  outlet.  The  two  peninsulas  of  India  have  no  remarkable 
lakes. 

The  Aral."]  The  Aral  lake  or  sea  is  situated  in  the  Carismian  steppee, 
and  divides  the  country  of  the  Karakalpack  hordes  from  the  districts  inha- 
bited by  the  Aralians  and  Toorcomans.  It  extends  between  42**  5'  and 
46"  l(y  ^.  lat.  and  56°  14^  and  ^V  ^  £.  long.  Its  principal  bays  are 
those  of  Oudjany  on  the  S.E. ;  Malmishka  on  the  S.W. ;  JBarsoulsk  on 
the  N.W. ;  and  Tchiganak  on  the  N.E.  Its  capes  are  those  of  Barsouisk^ 
Kutchuktachy  Soulach,  and  CouroU'Khalmak.  It  lias  numerous  islands, 
especially  in  the  southern  part,  where  they  form  a  kind  of  archipelago, 
llie  most  important  of  these  are  :  Anlckaiachly,  Yassyr,  and  Sariplosky. 
It  is  said  to  be  separated  from  the  Caspian  sea  by  plains  of  considerable 
elevation.  Hassel  estimates  its  total  superficies  at  15,290  square  miles. 
The  water  of  the  Aral,  like  that  of  the  Caspian,  is  salt ;  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  procure  dry  salt  fi-om  it  by  evaporation.  Its  shores  are  in 
general  steep  and  rocky,  and  environed  by  immense  steppes,  in  which  are 
found  wild  horses,  asses,  wolves,  and  antelopes.  It  has  no  visible  outlet, 
although  it  receives  three  great  rivers,  viz.  the  Sirr  or  Sihon,  and  the  Oud- 
jany on  the  £.,  and  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxus  on  the  S. 

The  Caspian."]  The  Caspian  sea  was  known  to  ancient  geographers 
as  the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  Arabians  of  the  middle  ages  gave  it  different 
appellations :  such  as  the  sea  of  Khozars  or  Khazars^  the  sea  of  Djordjan^ 
the  sea  of  Dileniy  the  sea  of  GhUany  the  sea  of  Tabarisian^  the  sea  of 
Bakou.     The  Slaves  called  it  Ghvatinskoe-morey  after  the  Ghuhvalisses,  • 
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^      tribe  located  at  the  month  of  the  Wolga.     It  has  also  been  called  the  sea 
of  Aslrachan.     The  different  Toorcoman  tribes  which,  roam  around  its 
borders  commonly  call  it  Dengfuz  or  Tenghizj  that  is,  '  the  sea ;  or  some- 
times Ak-dengiZy  *  the  white  sea.'     The  Persians  know  it  by  the  appella- 
tion Kobaoumy  and  the  Turks  by  that  of  BahruGkouZy  or  BakruGhaze, 
With  the  Armenians  it  bears  the  name  of  GoMU'dzon ;  and  with  the 
Georgians  those  of  Kaspis-sgvOy  or  '  the  Caspian  sea,'  and  the  sea  of  Da- 
roubandi  or  Derbend.     This  great  inland  sea  separates  the  dominions  of 
Russia  from  those  of  Persia  and  the  Independent  Tartars.     It  has  nearly 
the  form  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis  is  now  well-known  to  extend 
from  N.  to  S>,  though,  scarcely  a  century  ago,  it  was  represented  as  pass- 
ing from  E.  to  W.     It  is  situated  between  36"  W  and  47'  2(y  N.  kt.  and 
46*  and  54'  £.  long. ;  but  if  we  include  in  it  the  lake  of  KMluderioy  or 
AdfuKouyoussif  wluch  communicates  with  it  by  the  straits  of  Karaboug* 
haZy  it  touches  upon  the  56th  meridian.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
aea  formerly  covered  a  larger  space  than  it  now  does.     M.  de  Mouravier 
asserts  that  he  fully  recognised  the  ancient  shores  of  the  Caspian  betwixt  the 
present  coasts  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Aral.     At  this 
moment  the  Caspian  sea  is  subsiding ;  and  the  decrease  of  its  waters  is 
the  more  remarkable  within  these  few  years,  as  vessels  drawing  18  feet 
water  could  lately  navigate  this  sea,  and  now  it  will  admit  of  none  that 
draw  above  15  feet  at  the  most.     A  few  years  ago,  the  waves  of  the  Cas- 
pian washed  the  waUs  of  Bakou;  at  present  they  are  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  it, — and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  ships-of-war  of  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  navy  are  no  longer  stationed  in  the  gulf  of  Bakou,  but  in  a 
tolerably  convenient  port  of  the  isle  of  Sara,  which  is  10  miles  distant 
from  it.     But  what  is  most  extraordinary  is,  that  this  subsiding  of  the 
waters  has  uncovered  first  the  top,  and  then  the  lower  parts,  of  a  vast 
caravansary,  which  is  ntuated  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  versts 
from,  the  coast.    Thus  it  appears,  that  at  some  period,  more  or  less  remote, 
the  Caspian  sea  was  much  lower  towards  the  western  coast  than  it  is  at  the 
present  moment,  when  it  is  observed  to  be  subsiding.    In  support  of  this 
singular  fiact,  it  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  the  country,  people  formerly  went  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  from 
Lankhara  to  Saltan ;  and  that  the  road,  now  partly  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  is  no  longer  passable.     The  fall  of  the  waters  has  also  left  ex- 
posed some  new  islands.     One  of  these  is  several  versts  in  extent.     The 
soil  of  it  is  very  firm ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
inhabited  by  fishermen,  like  all  the  other  isles  in  the  Caspian.     The  Djan- 
deria,  or  the  southern  and  principal  of  the  three  mouths  by  which  the  Sir 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Aral,  has  been  dry  for  a  period  of  ten  years,    * 
and  the  Kouvan-deria,  forming  the  middle  branch,  has  certainly  considera- 
bly diminished  within  th^  last  hundred  years.     The  environs  of  the  Aral 
lake  abundantly  demonstrate  that  its  shores  have  been  gradually  narrow- 
ing, and  that  the  shifting  sands  are  insensibly  gaining  upon  it.  .  The  same 
observations  have  been  made  upon  the  Baraba  lake  in  Western  Siberia.   It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Caspian  has  any  connection  with  any  other  body 
of  water,  although  some  naturalists  have  asserted  that  it  maintained  a  sub- 
terraneous communication  with  the  Black  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf ;  and, 
in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  alleged,  that  every  year,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  leaves  and  branches  of  trees  unknown  in  Southern  Persia, 
and  which  grow  only  in  Ghilan  and  M azanderan,  are  found  floating  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  part  nearest  to  the  Caspian.    There  does 
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not  appear,  howerer,  to  be  any  force  in  thia  circiiinataace»  aa  tlia  leam 
and  branchea  in  queation  can  eaaily  be  conveyed  to  tbeae  ahorea  by  tin 
Enpbrates.  Tbe  greateat  ordinary  depth  of  thia  sea  is  from  450  to  520 
feet.  Hanway  in  one  place  could  not  find  the  ground  with  a  aomidiBf 
line  of  2889  feet.  The  bottom  ia  muddy,  and  in  some  places  intenniied 
with  shells.  It  is  in  general  shallow  along  the  coasts,  and  yeasela  of  any 
considenble  size  must  anchor  at  a  considerable  diataace  from  the  weaten 
shores.  The  navigation  is  reckoned  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  roda 
which  border  the  coast,  and  the  constant  £•  and  W.  winda.  Storms  «• 
more  dreaded  here,  on  account  of  the  small  sea-room  and  the  total  absence 
of  good  harbours.  The  water  of  the  Caapian,  like  that  of  all  great  bodicf 
of  water  from  which  there  is  no  outlet,  is  salt ;  the  salt  dews  and  laiBi 
which  are  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  to  prove  that  the  aaline  ptf- 
ticlea  are  evaporated  along  with  the  water.  Besides  the  salt  taste,  the 
waters  of  the  Caspian  have  a  bitterness  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
ocean.  This  bitterness  is  said  to  resemble  the  taate  of  the  bile  of  animsK 
and  has  been  attributed  to  the  great  quantities  of  naphtha  which  are  foand 
in  the  adjacent  country,  and  with  which  the  waters,  particularly  after « 
storm  from  the  N.  or  N.W.,  are  strongly  impregnated.  Gmelin,  who 
analyzed  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  found  that,  besides  the  commcm  tea 
salt,  they  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  Glauber  salt,  the  presence 
of  which  is  attributed  to  the  naphtha.  The  Caspian  might  become  a  aomce 
of  great  wealth  to  Russia  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fishoi 
which  it  contains.  The  quantity  of  caviar,  and  other  preparationa  of  fish, 
which  is  manufJEtctured  here,  is  said  to  amount  to  some  miliiona  of  mblsi 
annually.  Seals  are  plentiful,  and  the  shores  are  lined  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  with  numerous  flocks  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  spedea,  and  some 
of  which  are  little  known  in  Europe.  The  principal  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Caspian  are :  the  Volga,  the  Kuma,  the  Terek,  the  Samoux,  the 
Konr  or  Cyrus,  the  Kisil-Ozen,  the  Gronrghun,  the  Abi-«truGk,  the  Yemba, 
and  the  JeSk  or  Ural.  According  to  a  tradition  preaerved  in  the  countries 
on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian,  about  500  yeaia  ago  the  Amoo-Daria  or  Oxns 
flowed  into  this  sea  by  two  mouths,—- the  one  in  the  gulf  of  Balkan,  and 
.  the  other  to  the  S.  of  the  mountains  of  that  name ;  but  a  violent  earthquake 
changed  the  course  of  this  river,  and  forced  it  to  run  K.  into  the  AfsL 
It  is  said  that  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  this  sea  carry  with  them  a  large 
quantity  of  sand,  which  is  gradually  choking  up  their  months,  so  that  the 
beluga  (the  Accipiens  Huso)  is  no  longer  observed  to  enter  the  mouth  of 
the  Yemba,  which  it  once  frequented.  The  m(raths  of  several  other  riven 
are  thickly  covered  with  reeds  and  brushwood. 

We  will  now  rapidly  sketch  the  coast-line  of  this  sea,  beginning  at 
Astrachan.  At  the  month  of  the  Yarkov,  a  branch  of  the  Volga,  in  45*" 
W  N.  lat.  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tehefyre^Bougra,  The  coast  is  low  to 
the  gulf  of  Kuma ;  it  then  rises  a  little  to  the  month  of  the  Terek,  afler 
^hich  it  again  sinks  and  lb  covered  with  reeds  as  &r  as  the  gulf  of  Agra* 
khan.  In  this  gulf  we  observe  the  isle  of  Tchetchen^  on  which  the  Tar* 
tara  of  Kizliar  kill  great  numbers  of  seals.  From  Agrakhan  point  to 
Derbend  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy.  From  the  vicinity  of  Derbend  a 
chain  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  coasts  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Sjmonra.  Directly  opposite  to  Nizova  there  is  pretty  good  anchorage. 
In  ^O**  55'  the  Dva-brata^  or  <  rocks  of  the  two  brothers,'  occur.  The 
straits  of  Apcheron  are  formed  by  the  islands  of  Sviatoi,  Jyloi,  and  the 
LebejeL     From  this  strait  the  shore  gradually  rises  to  the  port  of  Bakou* 
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offierod  until  lately  a  pretty  good  harbour.  From  the  sonthem  point 
of  the  gal£  of  Bakou  to  Cape  Vezir  the  coast  is  mountainona.  Opposite 
to  the  ktter  promontory  are  4  small  isles  called  the  SvinoL  The  g^f  of 
StUian  stretches  foom  diis  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kisil-agatch.  Ex- 
cellent sturgeon-fisheries  are  established  here.  The  coast  now  becomes 
low  and  weody,  and  takes  a  sadden  sweep  inwards  so  as  to  form  the  gnlf 
of  Enzelhf,  The  Mazeaderan  coast  sweeps  in  a  circniar  direction  from 
N.  W.  to  N.  £.,  and  rises  into  lofty  mountains  which  axe  covered  with 
forests.  It  presents  one  very  lofty  summit,  the  Demavend,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Near  to  Aster*abad  is  a  large  bay,  which  offers 
pretty  good  anchorage.  From  this  bay  the  coast  runs  N.  Cape  Gumych' 
tepe^  or  the  Serebrenoi-bougor,  rises  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gour- 
gbeu ;  in  1782  it  formed  a  distinct  island,  which  became  united  to  the 
continent  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  gulf  of 
Balkan  takes  its  name  from  the  lofty  mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
on  the  N.  and  £, ;  it  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  by  the  isles  of  Ogourtsa  or 
Aidak,  Derwich,  and  Tcheleken  or  Naphtha,  and  by  the  little  peninsula 
of  Krasnovodsk.  About  30  leagues  from  the  southern  point  of  this  pen- 
insula are  the  straits  of  KaraboughaZy  which  unite  the  Caspian  to  a  great 
lake  called  by  the  Toorcomans  KouU-deria,  This  lake  is  little  known,  and 
has  not  been  visited  by  mariners.  At  the  distance  of  75  leagues  from 
these  straits  we  observe  the  bay  of  Alexander^  and  38  leagues  to  the 
N.N.W.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  cape  Tuk-Karagan,  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
which  is  the  isle  of  Koulat.  About  15  leagues  N.  from  Tuk-Karagan  is 
the  little  tongue  of  lan<l  called  ManghisMak,  From  this  point  the  coast 
runs  £.,  and  then  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  N.  towards  cape  Bourount- 
chouk.  The  next  gulf  which  presents  itself  in  this  quarter  is  the  Dead 
gulfy  in  which  several  islands  are  situated.  All  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Caspian^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yemba  to  the  Volga,  is  low,  and  covered 
with  reeds  and  sand-banks.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Astara  to  that  of  the 
Attmck,  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  belong  to  Persia ;  from  Attruck  to  th6 
mouths  of  the  Jaik  they  are  occupied  by  Toorcoman  and  Kirghissian 
nomade  hordes ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  coast  belongs  to  Russia,  which 
possesses  the  principal  share  of  the  commence  of  this  sea.  The  first  ac- 
counts of  the  Caspian  were  brought  to  Europe  by  Anthony  Jenkinson,  an 
English  merchant,  who  in  1557  attempted  to  establish  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  countries  of  the  East.  Jean  Struys,  a  Hollander,  who  in 
1670  sailed  from  Astrakhan  to  Persia,  drew  up  a  very  incorrect  chart  of 
the  Caspian.  In  1719-20  this  sea  was  surveyed  by  Soymonof  and  Van 
Verdun,  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great.  Soymonof  wrote  a  description  of 
the  Caspian,  which  was  published  with  a  chart  in  1731.  Tokmatcheo 
visited  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  in  1764> ;  and  the  naturalist  Gme- 
lin  explored  its  western  and  southern  shores  in  1770-3.  M.  de  Mouravicv 
executed  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  this  sea  in  1819. 

Rivers.]  Malte  Brun  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  proportional 
volumes,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  nuking  waters 
of  this  part  of  the  world.     The  total  being  taken  as  unity,  then 

Tii«  .^vA-a  /xf  Gi'tw.!^*..  {flowing  to  the  N.  are  as 0.31 

The  nversof  Sibcna  |  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ ^^ 

of  Chhia  and  Chinese  Tartary. 0.15 

of  alllndia. 0.27 

of  Central  Asia. 0.08 

of  Asiatic  Turkey. 0.10 

of  Persia  with  Armenia. 0.06 

of  Arabia 0.03 

ir.  c 
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By  inspecting  the  eabjoined  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the 
Asiatic  rivers  are  of  great  length.  In  this  respect  they  rival  the  streaniB 
of  America ;  but  in  respect  of  breadth  there  is  no  comparison  betwixt 
the  rivers  of  the  two  continents.  Instead  of  a  channel  150  miles  wide» 
as  we  find  in  the  Plata  and  Amazon,  the  widest  rivers  of  Asia  seldom 
exceed  4  or  5  miles ;  and  their  depth  likewise,  in  general,  is  not  great. 
Such  of  them  as  have  the  principal  part  of  their  course  within  the  tropics 
annually  overflow  their  banks. 


TABLE  OF  ASIATIC  RIVERS. 


BlT«n. 

SOUM*. 

r 

Conn*. 

Moatht. 

Bnncbes. 

Eaphratas. 

•    Moantalna 
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8.  W. 

a 

IMOmilea. 
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TIgria. 

Tigria. 

m 
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of  Madden. 

SLR 
800  milea. 

Eophratea, 
below  Koma. 

IndoB,  or  Slnd. 

Weetem  Tibet 

aw. 

1700  mUet. 

Arabian  Sea: 
Many  outlefciL 

Kameh 

OomnL 

Behat 

Chaaaab. 

Raaree 

Beyah. 

Settegc. 

Oangpn. 

Sooth  Bide  of 

Mount 

Himalaya. 

a  E> 

iSOOmUeSL 

Bay  of  Bengal: 
many  outleta. 

Borampooter 
Gogra. 
Jumna. 
Soan. 

Borampooter. 

Supposed  to  be 
near  that  of  tbe 
Oangea 

as. 

a  and 

aw. 

1600  mUei. 

Oangea,  below 
Lwddpoor. 

Donee 
Sarmah. 

MountaiOB  of 
Tibet. 

R 

a 

N.  R 

2200  mUea. 

EaatemSea, 
R  from  NaokuL 

Yalong, 

Han.Kiang, 

Yuen-Kiang, 

and  many  other 

large  Riven. 

Hoang-Ho 

or 
Yellow  Birer. 

Near  that  of 

the 

Yanff.tae-Kiang. 

Bending  in  almost 
every      direction. 
The  general  ooorae 
from  W.  to  R  1800 
mUea. 

YeUow  Sea. 

HoelHo, 
branchea. 

Amoor. 

Kear  the 

Tabblonoi 

Moantalna  in 

Mandshnr. 

Rand 

N. 
1860  milea. 

Channel  of    Tar- 
tary  opposite  the 
island    of   Sagha- 
lien. 

Many   branchea, 

among  which  the 

Soongui  orKirin^Ula 

la  the  chief. 

Lena. 

West  of  the 
lake  Baikal 

N.  E-  and 

N. 
ISfTO  milea. 

Aietle  Ooean. 

Wltim. 
Nuga. 
Al&n. 
(Mekma> 

TenlteL 

&  W.  of  the 
lake  Baikal 

GoDeraUy 
IQOOisilea. 

Arctic  Oceaa 

Kemtschnk. 
Upper  and  Under 
Toanguaka. 
Abakan. 
Turuchan. 

ObL 

Generally 
N. 

8600  milea. 

Oair  of  Obi 

in  the 
Arctic  Ooeao. 

Irtish,  Tom,  Elima, 

Llalsa,  Utacha, 

and  other  large 

rivers. 
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OiimiUe*2  Asia,  extending  from  the  polar  drcle  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  equator,  most  necessarily  exhibit  a  great  yariety  of  tempera- 
ture in  its  different  regions.  In  no  part  of  Asia,  howeyer,  is  the  climate 
so  intolerably  hot  as  in  the  tropical  desert  of  the  Afirican  continent.  It 
may  be  said,  generally,  that  in  the  south-western  part,  even  including 
Arabia  which  is  within  the  tropic,  it  is  temperate;  but  in  the  south- 
eastern great  heat  prevails ;  while,  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent,  excessiye  cold  predominates.  Hassel  describes  the  Asiatic 
tlimate  under  four  zones  or  belts :  The  \st  of  these  includes  all  the 
country  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  62d  parallel ;  in  which  the  riyers  continue 
frozen  from  September  to  June.  The  2d  extends  between  the  50th  and 
62d  parallels,  including  Southern  Siberia,  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Astrachan,  the  half  of  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  the 
northern  half  of  Mongolia  and  Mandshuria,  the  island  of  Tchoka,  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  the  Kuriles ;  the  riyers  are  here  frozen  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of  May.  The  Sd  zone  comprehends  the  countries  be- 
tween the  35th  and  50th  parallels ;  or  a  great  part  of  the  central  plateau, 
the  remaining  portion  of  Mongolia  and  Mandshuria,  Corea,  Northern 
China,  Little  Bucharia,  the  Aral  and  Caspian  territories,  the  Caucasian  dis- 
tricts, the  southern  part  of  Astrakhan,  the  whole  of  Anatolia,  Armenia,  a  part 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  a  part  of  Japan.  In  this  zone,  howeyer,  the 
climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country.  The 
sudden  change  of  leyel  produce  an  effect  where  that  of  latitude  does  not 
come  into  operation.  The  temperature  is  severely  cold,  for  example,  on 
plateaus  whose  elevation  exceeds  600  toises  or  3,800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  while  in  the  terraces  and  valleys  we  find  an  agreeable  climate, 
under  which  rice,  olives,  and  cotton,  are  reieured.  In  the  ^th  zone,  com- 
prising all  the  countries  of  Asia  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  35th  parallel,  that 
is,  the  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  the  S.  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan,  the  two  peninsulas  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  the  S.  of  China  and  of  Japan,  there  are  only  two  seasons  known.  From 
April  to  November  the  sun  is  about  perpendicular,  and  constant  nuns 
deluge  one  country,  while  another  is  parched  by  unyielding  drought. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  serene.  Vegetation  is  uncommonly 
luxuriant  in  this  zone. — Malte  Brun  ascribes  the  long  duration  of  the 
same  wind  which  we  here  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  firom  the 
tropics,  to  the  absence  of  gulfs  and  seas  whose  exhalations  and  currents 
might  alter  the  nature  of  the  wind  or  change  its  direction.  <<  The  chilling 
winds  of  Siberia,"  he  says,  "  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre 
{of  the  great  plateau) ;  and  if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains, 
they  may  extend  to  the  heights  of  Tibet.  The  wind  from  the  East, 
charged  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of  China ;  but  as  we 
get  £Brther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all  regularity  in  the  united  action  of 
the  sea  and  the  atmosphere  gradually  ceases.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
heat, — storms  and  calms, — sacceed  each  other  almost  as  rapidly  as  in 
Great  Britain.  China  is  liable  to  these  variations  in  a  less  sensible 
manner  than  Holland,  either  on  account  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the 
sea-breezes,  or  the  dryness  of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.  In 
short,  if  we  penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  always 
become  more  constant,  but  colder  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  centre. 
Nearly  the  same  changes  are  perceptible  in  going  from  the  west  to  the 
east  of  Europe.  In  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  feature  which  strikes 
VLB  as  very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with  the  parts  of  Europe 
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«ifiMted  under  tile  Mone  ktitades.  The  cold  of  northern  Am  always 
increame  as  we  proceed  towards  the  East.  Thk  angmentstion  as  m>  great, 
that,  upon  the  ooasta  of  Tartary,  sitoated  under  the  same  latitudes  as 
France,  the  winter .  commenoes  iti  the  mouth  of  September.  Several 
causes  combine,  without  doubt,  ta  produce  this  phenomenon.  In  the  fovt 
place,  there  rise  between  Corea  and  ^e  countries  upon  the  rirer  Amoor, 
▼ast  mountains  corered  with  glacieri ;  a  second,  and  still  greater  mass  of 
mountains  separates  the  Amoor  from  the  Lena :  all  the  coasts  of  the  N.  E« 
are  also  extremely  steep ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  the  seas  which  surround 
these  froaen  countries  are  almost  always  corered  with  thick  and  cold  fogs, 
iirhich  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A  third  cause  -may  be  found  in  the 
absolute  want  of  inhabitants,  and  consequently  of  cultiration.  In  eastern 
Siberia,  according  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcely  one  individual 
to  seven  square  miles.  We  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superincum- 
bent on  a  Gondnent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modification  of  whidi  depends 
on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  a  continent  extend  far  into  the  torrid 
SEone,  the  mass  of  warm  air  re-acts  upon  the  tempertite  mass,  and  com- 
municates to  it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  by  dilating,  forces  it  towards  the 
north,  and  thus  confines  the  limits  of  the  cold.  So  that  the  countries 
toward  the  poles  do  not  simply  become  cold,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their 
latitudes.  This  increase  of  cold  also  observes  an  inverse  ratio  to  the 
extent  of  heated  land  contiguous  to  them  on  the  S.  Such  is  the  reason 
why  the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  surfiace  in  Africa 
renders  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and  of  Mesopotamia,  hotter 
than  it  should  otherwise  be.  In  the  winter  season,  the  cold  of  North 
America  is  very  piercing  in  the  environs  of  the  tropic  That  part  of  this 
continent  which  extends  to  the  S.  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  remainder.  Hence,  there  is  no  mass  of  wann  air  to 
re-act  on  the  temperate  and  cold,  so  that  the  action  of  the  cold  mass  re- 
ceives no  counterbalance.  If  we. examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  shall  see 
the  form  of  that  continent  contracting  in  breadth  from  China  to  Behring's 
straits,  at  which  part  the  climate  is  no  longer  warm.  The  air  in  these 
countries,  naturally  cold,  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  influence  of  the 
froaen  sea :  the  great  Pacific  ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance  its 
effects,  being  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  icebergs  which  enter  it 
through  Behring*s  straits.  These  icebergs  are  often  stopped  between  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  Andrinow,  and  occasion  the  cold  fogs  with  which 
this  part  of  the  sea  is  covered.  They  are  afterwards  carried  by  the  general 
current  of  the  ocean  from  £.  to  W.,  that  is,  from  America  to  Asia,  where 
they  accumulate  in  the  gulfs.  This  unchangeableness  of  physical  circum- 
stances,— these  climates  which  no  industry  can  sensibly  ameliorate,— these 
regular  returns  of  the  seasons,  ^that  certain  repetition  of  the  same  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  consequently  of  the  same  mode  of  living, — must  have  aa 
influence  on  the  moral  character  of  the  Asiatics,  as  well  in  uniformly 
modifying  their  nervous  and  muscular  system,  %s  in  exciting  their  imagi- 
nation by  the  return  of  the  same  sensations." 

Productions.]     The  productions  of  Asia,  under  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  Nature,  are  very  rich  and  varied. 

Animal  ^ngdam.']  '^^^  animal  spedes  presents  the  greatest  variety 
in  Southern  Asia.  In  the  two  Indian  peninsulas,  and  in  Ceylon,  we  find 
a  variety  of  apes  and  baboons.  The  forests  of  these  countries  conceal 
herds  of  elephants,  and  numbers  of  tigers  and  rhinoceroses.  Tlie  lion, 
the  panther,  and  other  ferocious  animals,  inhabit  the  plains  and  fweats  of 
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.i^Mui  "Kid  Penia.  Jaclcak  ore  coixraioii  througbovt  'iJm  West ;  and 
wohm  are  found  here,  and  in  the  central  and  nostheni  parts  of  Asia. 
Fbsesy  mariinB,  •ennines,  ^sables,  and  yarions  other  small  farHmiawis 
abonnd  in  Siberia.  In  the  steppes,  deserts,  and  piains,  TanenB  spe^nes  of 
tet^lopes,  t>artievlar1y  gaselles,  occur ;  the  steppes  swann  with  mice  of 
fayery  species.  The  musk-rat  is  pecoliar  to  Tibet.  Tapirs  are  found  in 
tlie  S.  £.  parte  of  this  contment.  The  domestic  animals  of  Asia  are  all 
aborigines.  Tlie  buffidoe  is  frequently  used  in  agriculture.  In  the  ele- 
▼Bted  ▼aOeys  of  Tibet  are  those  goats  which  furnish  the  material  of  Cash- 
inere  shawls.  The  Arabian  horse  is  the  most  beautifnl  of  his  species.  In 
the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia  troops  of  wild  horses  occur.  The  camel  is 
found  to  the  55th  parallel ;  the  dromedary  to  the  50th ;  the  onager  or 
wild  ass  to  the  48th.  The  peaoodc,  pheasaiit,  and  ostrich,  are  natiyes  of 
Asia.  The  Northern  and  Southern  oeeans  abound  in  web-footed  birds. 
Among  the  insect  tribes  occur :  the  Curcuko  pcdmarum^  and  Ouprestis 
gigantea.  The  Hemipt&riB  are  numerous.;  and  the  Z«pM2oj96rr<9tparticu- 
iarly  so  in  China. 

Vegetable  Kingdom,^  The  productions  of  the  earth,  tinder  equally 
fayourable  circumstances  with  respect  to  soil  and  irrigation,  will  vary 
nearly  as  the  cliifnate :  in  Asia,  therefore,  we  find  the  members  of  the 
yegetable  kingdom  exceedingly  numerous.  :  Maisoiand  sorgo  are.oultiyated 
in  China  and  Bucharia;  dourah  in  Arabia;  and  all  the  sorts  of  grain 
common  to  Europe,  with  our  fruits  and  culinary  yegetables,  in  Central 
and  Western  Asia.  In  Siberia  a  kind  of  beer  is  made  from  malted  grsin ; 
in  Arabia  and  Persia  palm  wine  is  manufactured.  Arack,  rum,  and 
sherbet,  are  likewise  of  natiye  produce.  Arabia  is  the  fatherland  of 
coffee ;  as  China  is  that  of  tea.  Cardamon,  pepper,  ginger,  and  safiron, 
are  produced  on  the  continent,  and  cinnamon  is  plentifully  produced  in 
Ceylon.  Tobacco,  opium,  and  betel,  are  extensiyely  raised.  ^  Rhubarb, 
ginseng,  colocynth,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  assafoetida,  tamarinds,  manna,  senna- 
leayes,  benzoin,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  mastic,  are  among  the  drugs  exported 
from  Asia.  The  principal  fruits  are  :  figs,  pomegranates,  pistacchio-nuts, 
ananas,  melons,  mangoes,  palms,  dates,  and  areca-nuts.  The  teak,  bam- 
boo, and  palm-tree,  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Asiatic  forest-timber ; 
a  great  yariety  of  yery  fine  woods  for  cabinet  purposes  are  also  procured 
on  this  continent. 

Mineral  Kingdom*']  So  mountainous  a  continent  cannot  be  deficient 
in  minerals ;  howeyer  little  its  mineral  wealth  may  haye  been  explored  by 
its  ignorant  rulers.  Rock-crystals  and  amethysts  are  found  in  many 
quarters ;  the  common  and  rose  quartz  in  the  Altai  moimtains ;  chalcedony 
in  Mongolia ;  the  cat's-eye  in  Ceylon  and  Malabar ;  obsidian  in  the  yid- 
nity  of  some  of  the  yolcanic  mountains ;  pyrope,  or  fire-stone,  in  Mount 
Carmel ;  jasper,  heliotrope,  and  topaz,  in  the  Ural ;  aquamarine  between 
Nertschinsk  and  Bfukal ;  zeolites  in  Siberia ;  zircon  and  hyacinth  in  Ceylon ; 
the  onyx  in  Persia ;  kaolin  or  porcelain  earth  in  China  and  Japan.  The 
diamonds  of  Golconda  and  Sumbulpour,  and  the  pearls  of  Bahrein  and 
Manaar  are  well-known  ;  and  rubies  and  turquoises  are  brought  from  the 
same  regions.  Rock-salt,  soda,  rock-butter,  saltpetre,  and  naphtha,  are 
procured  from  the  soil  in  yarious  places.  The  riyers  of  Asia  Minor  washed 
down  fragments  of  gold  in  ancient  times,  and  silyer-mines  were  wrought 
on  Mount  Sipylus  within  the  last  century.  The  gold  of  Arabia  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture ;  and  gold-dust  is  still  collected  from  the 
Bti'eams  of  Kabool  and  Kandahar.     Silyer  and  copper-mines  are  wrought 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tocat ;  qtiicksilTer  and  zinnobar  in  China ;  mala- 
chite in  China ;  and  iron,  and  magnet  in  Siberia ;  molybdena  near  Kolywan  ; 
and  diromium  near  Beresof.  Tin  is  found  all  over  the  Malay  peninaula, 
but  not  to  the  northward  of  10*. 

Population.]]  We  learn  from  sacred  history  that  Asia  was  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race ;  and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  fertility  and  fine  climate  of 
the  country,  would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  more  crowded  population  here  than 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless  the  numbers  of  the  human 
race  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  although  immense,  are  certainly  below  what 
might  be  expected  in  regions  so  early  peopled  and  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  production  which  can  administer  to  the  necessities  or  comforts 
of  mankind.  The  main  cause  of  this  deficit  in  population  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  despotic  character  of  the  governments  and  social  inatitntions  of  Asia. 
We  are  however,  after  all,  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  this  continent.  In  the  AlmatMC  Imperial  we  observe  it 
stated  at  580,000,000  of  souls.  British  geographers  conjecture  it  may 
amount  to  500,000,000.  Templeman  approximates  it  to  nearly  the  same 
number ;  the  '  Echo  of  Truth,'  a  Neapolitan  Journal  published  in  1829,  es- 
timated it  only  at  330,000,000 ;  and  the  Parisian  geographers  in  1 824  at 
480,000,000.  Hassel  estimated  it  in  1821  at  490,000,000.  We  subjoin 
the  elements  of  his  calculation : 


POPULATIOM  OF  AfilA  AcOOmDHrO  TO  HaSSEIm 


J.  Asiatic  Russia 


rTbeK 
(.The  C 


The  Kingdom  of  Kuan,  6 J  18,000 

...     Astrakhan  8,80(^000 

...     Siberia  1,800,000 

Caucasian  proTinoes  400,000 


2.  Thi  Fau  TauBS  of  Caucasus 

5.  Asiatic  TuaxsT 

4.  AaABiA  and  Socotora 

6.  PaasiA  -   • 

6.  Afcbanistan  and  fixLuoscHisiAN 


10,112,000 
400,000 
12,000.(100 
11,000,000 
18,000,000 
14,000,000 


7.  TooausTAN,  with  the  nomade  tribes  of  the  Aral  and  Caspian  districts  4^500,000 

^  British  India  58,500,000 

I  Terriunries  under  British 
HiNDOSTAir.  <         protection  17,500,000 

I  The  Mahrattas,  Sikh,  Assam, 
^        and  Ne|Mial  States  S0>000,000 


9. 


iMDO-CHiMisa  Statis.  I  ^^^ 

(,Anam 


("The  Birman  empire,  and  Laos  17,000,000 


101,000,000 


I0«  Chima. 


II.  Tux  Asiatic  Islands.  * 


China  Proper 

Mandshuriaand  Leaatong 

Corea  and  Loo>choo 

Moni^olia 

"'ibet  and  Bootan 

Japan  with  Jesse  and  Boni 

The  Philippines 

Magindanao 

Borneo 

Celebes 

Java 

Sumatra 

Ceylon 

Remaining  Islands 


2,000,000 

1,200,000 

18,000,000 

200,000.000 

8,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,000.000 

15^000,000 

■    »      I    — 

25,0 ,0,000 

8,000,000 

1. 500.000 

5,000,000 

8,000,000 

4,280,000 

6,000,000 

2,500.000 

2,000,000 


88,200,000 


229,000,000 


Total  population  of  Asia 


61,2SO,000 
489,M<2,000 
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Giibeig  has  calculated  the  population  of  Asia,  excloure  of  the  Sanda 
islands,  the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, at  366,000,000  of  souls. 

Tribes  according  to  colour 7\  Were  we  to  arrange  the  population  of 
Asia  into  classes  distinguished  by  colour,  we  should  say  that  three  races 
of  mankind  inhabited  tliis  continent:  the  White,  the  Yellow,  and  the 
Black.  The  latter  are  few  in  number  ;  and  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
two  other  as  dividing  this  part  of  the  world  between  them.  The  White 
race  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Asia ;  the  Yellow  race  inhabit 
the  rest.  In  some  instances  the  two  races  have  become  blended  together, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  race  their  descendants  belong. 
In  the  White  race  we  would  class  all  the  Caucasian  tribes,  the  population  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  of  Arabia,  of  Curdistan,  of  Persia,  of  Afghanistan,  the  Bu- 
chanans, Armenians,  Georgians,  Toorcomans,  Ouzbeks,  Kirghissians,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan,  of  Nepaul,  of  Ceylon  and  the  Maldives,  and 
several  ti*ibes  of  Asiatic  Russia,  such  as  the  Jakoutes,  the  Vogouls,  the 
Permians,  the  Syrians,  the  Tchouvaches,  the  Morduins,  and  the  Ostiaks  of 
the  Obi. — The  Yellow  race  would  comprehend  ;  the  Calmuclcs,  the  Khalk- 
has  of  Central  Asia,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Lamootes,  the  Joukagirs,  the 
Tcbouktchis  and  the  Koriaks,  all  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  the  Mongols  and  Ton- 
gouses  who  live  as  nomades  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  China ;  the  Mandshous, 
the  Coreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Annamitains,  the  Siamese,  the 
Birmans,  and  the  Tibetians. — The  Malays  seem  to  be  a  mixed  race  of 
Whites  and  Yellow8«-^The  Negroes  belong  to  Ceylon,  Andaman,  and  Nico- 
har. 

Tribes  according  to  Blumeubach's  classification^^  Hassel  has  arranged 
with  great  minuteness  the  population  of  Asia  on  the  general  principles  of 
Blumenbach,  as  explained  in  our  general  introductory  article  on  Physical 
Geography.  We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  outlines  of  Has- 
sel's  ingenious  classification : 

I.  THE  CAUCASIAN  RACE. 

I.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  high  plateau  betwixt  the  Blaclc  sea  and 

the  Caspian:  vix. 
1    Thp  L.afurhiara.  i  ^^^>^»  Anzup,  Dsharians,  Andis,  Didoe,  Unasos,  Akuachas, 

1.  -■•**»  *^»B*"«"«  "i^Kubetschas. 

2.  The  MiadshegesL—inffusches,  Kharebixlaka,  TBchetschenaee. 
S.  The  Ossetes  with  the  Dughores. 

4  The  Circaarians  and  Kabardinee. 

5.  The  Abaasee,  or  Awchases,  di divided  into  7  tribee. 

II.  The  GxoaoiAMs  inhabiting  the  foot  and  the  yalleys  of  Caucasus :  Tia. 

1.  The  Georgians  Proper.— >Khart]i,  Kacheti,  Isa-Atabagoes,  Imeretl,  Guriana. 

2.  The  Mingrelians  or  Kadzarinl,  with  the  OdischL 
S.  The  LasU. 

4.  The  Souanea. 

III.  The  AaMsifiAMs,  calling  themselTes  Hai^  and  inhabiting  the  high  lands  of  Ar. 

menia,  and  a  gxvat  port  of  Western  Asia. 

IV.  The  Shemitea»  hihabiting  the  S.W.  parts  of  Asia. 

1.   The  Jews,  in  Palestine,  and  scattered  throughout  Turkey,    Persis,  Arabia, 

and  Hindostan. 
8.  The  Arabs,  inhabiting  Arabia,  a  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  whole  eastern  coast 

of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  part  of  Afghanistan. 
&  The  Syrians. --Druses,  Maronites,  Naxarenes. 

V.  The  Tatars  of  Middle  Asia. 

'Tatars  of  Kasan,  Turalinzen  Tatars  in  Tomsk  and  Perm, 

Astrakhan  Tatars,  Obi  Tatars,  Tschulymes,  Barabinzas  in 
BarabtLKatschinzesonthe  Yenisei,  Kistimesand  TuUbertes 
on  the  Yenisei,  Biriosses  of  Abakan,  Abinzes  on  the  Kon- 
droma,  Verchotomsks  near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  Sajanes 
.on  the  Upper  Yenisei,  Beltires  and  Abakas. 


1.  The  Tatars  Proper.  * 
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fThfl  Osmaiif,  or  Oananli,  the  ruling  MUfon  In  the  Osman  empire, 
the  Truchmones,  or  Toorcomaxis,  on  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  called  Mutual!  on  Libanus,  and  CJruks  in  Anatolia  The 
£schure8,  Kadschures.  Mukaddes,  Talishes,  KararGheusli,  Be- 
jotes,  Khaeavendi,  Dscalsanschid,  Fan-Modanlooe,  and  Kod^'aw- 
ends,  in  Iran. 
r'KutMm  Nosays,  Zdttatatan  of  Astrakhan,  Kunderowas  on  the 
&  The  Nogay8.<  Achtuba,  Kumykes  on  the  Kama,  and  Kalans  on  the  Tanscha, 

(.and  the  Baslanes  on  Caucasus. 
4).  The  Kirghissians,  or  Kirghiakaisacks,  divided  into  3  hordes. 

6.  The  Aralians,  or  Aralzes,  on  the  And. 
&  The  Karalkalpakes  on  the  Syr-Daija. 

7.  The  Khivinses,  or  Khivans,  in  Khiva. 

8.  The  Bukharians,  or  Usbecks,  in  Little  Bucharia. 

9.  The  Taschkentes,  with  the  Balkhers. 
IOL  The  Meschtscheijakes  in  Orenburg; 

11.  The  Bashkirs  in  Orenburg  and  Perm. 

12.  The  Tele-utes  in  Tomsk. 

19L  The  Jakoutes,  or  Sochas,  in  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk. 

VI.  The  PsasiANs,  In  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  throughout  Hindostan  and  Turkish 
Asia. 

1.  llie  Tadschiks  or  Old  Persians  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 
8.  The  Parses,  or  Ghebiis,  in  part  of  Persia  and  Afj^luinistan,  and  also  in  Hin- 
dostan. 
a  The  Khilaki  In  the  provhice  of  Khaan. 
i.  The  Sabees  in  Khusistan. 

{The  Betlisi,  Sejambos,  Baldinas,  BottanI,  Soranes^  Urghianes, 
and  Sekmanes,  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
The  Jeddes  on  Mount  Sindschar. 
The  Mekils,  Bilbas,  Giaft,  Gurars,  Bans,  Sunsoors,  Leks,  Kot- 
schanloos,  Schaghaehi,  RtfschevendiB,  Posequi,  Zaileranloos,  £r- 
delani.  Boinurds,  Modanloos,  and  Embarloos,  in  Iran. 

g« 

In  TC«nn«^^  Kara-Zendschiri  in  Kinnanschah. 

VII.  The  AlFohans  on  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia  and  the  Paropamisus,  also  in  the 
Caspian  steppes,  and  the  high  plateau  betwixt  Hindostan  and  Persia. 

1.  The  Patanes,  or  Eastsm  AJbhans,  In  Hindostan. 
S.  The  Western  Afghans  in  CabulisUm. 
&  The  Rohillas. 

VIII.  The  HxKDoos,  in  the  Indian  peninsula,  o^  the  country  between  the  Hlmalayst 
the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  ocean. 

1.  Hindoos  Proper:— Bidshors,  Pnndschabers,  Cashmirians,  Multanes,  Sindians, 
Badriskrians,  Nepaulese,  Murangians,  Deccanese,  Conchans,  Canarose,  Tew- 
riganese,  Malabars,  Murawes,  Tamuls^  CajpiatianSy  Beraees,  and  Cingalese,  in 
Border  India  and  part  of  Candahar. 

S.  The  Dschates. 

S.  The  Kalliers. 

4.  The  Mahrattaa. 

5.  The  Radsboois. 

(5.  The  Sikhs.  "^ 

7.  The  Garraus. 

8.  The  Wadtungea. 

iS:  It  iSS^IS  '"it^ti^  I '-  «•>»«>«''««"• 

11.  The  Lolos  in  China. 

18.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives. 

II.  THE  MONGOLIAN  RACE. 

L  The  Mongols  Paorxa,  in  Upper  Asia,  Chinese  Mongolia,  and  part  of  Siberia. 

].  Mongols :— The  Kalkas  IS.  of  the  Kobi,  and  the  Ibarras  S.  of  the  Kobi. 

8.  TheEluthes :— The  Olots  or  Kalmyks,  the  Soon^rians,  the  Toi^otians  and 
Derbetians,  the  Barffa-Burats  or  Burats,  and  the  Braski 

8.  The  Mongob  on  the  Ainos  and  Tchokta. 
II.  The  Mamtschoos,  or  Mandshurs,  In  Chinese  Mandshur  and  Siberia. 

I.  The  Tunguses,  called  also  Bojes  and  Orooes. 

8.  The  Daoorians,  on  the  Schilka  and  Amoor. 

8.  The  Yupi,  on  the  Southern  Ocean. 

4.  The  Mantschoos,  the  ruling  nation  in  China  and  Upper  Asia. 

6.  The  Lamoots. 


.The  ieni  of  Ispahan.  Leks  of  Phars,  Khegtiooe  of  Phars,  Zin- 
G.  The  Looris.  <  guenes  in  Klrmanschah,  Feili  and  Baltyari  in  Looristan,  Kerroos 


8.  The  Orotschys  and  Bltschys. 
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lil.  The  CoEXAXi. 

IV.  The  Chdusx. 

V.  The  TiBXTiAiifl,  with  the  SifimgB,  between  the  Yalong  and  Taatiekiang  riveia. 

VJ.  The  Anaxru  :— The  Tonqufaese,  the  Cochfo-Chinase,  the  CambocUaas,  and  the 

lAosianfl ;— the  Quamtoes,  the  Moi,  and  the  MuangB,  mountain-tribee. 
VIL  The  BiEMAKS. 

1.  The  Peguans. 

2.  The  Carriane. 
&  The  Kolunefi. 

VIII.  TheSiAMXsx. 

I X.  The  Jafaniss  :~The  Japanese  Proper,  the  Loo-chooans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boni. 

X.  The  Samoibdis,  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  oeean. 

1.  The  Samoiedes. 

5.  The  Coibalfl  on  the  Yenisei. 

8.  The  Sojotes  on  the  Saian  moantains. 

4.  The  Matores  on  the  Tuba. 

6.  The  Tubinxes  on  the  Yenisei. 

6.  The  Kaimasches,  near  the  sources  of  the  Kama  and  Hana. 

7.  The  Karagasses. 

XL  The  KoRiAKs  in  Siberia. 

1.  The  Koriaks  of  the  lake  of  PentBdUnski. 

5.  The  Tschuktsches  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia. 

8.  The  Yottkagirs  between  the  Jana  and  Koljrma. . 

XII.  The  OuaALS,  or  Ouraks,  in  Toiwlsk. 

XIII.  The  AjuKSBSy  Ajbsawbs,  and  Koioous,  on  the  Yenisei  and  Ussolka. 

XIV.  The  OsTiAKS,  in  8  tribes. 

XV.  The  KAMTSCHADAUAKSy  in  9  tribes. 

1.  The  Kamtschadaliaiis  Proper. 

2.  The  Kuraes. 
8.  The  Aleutes. 

XVL  The  FiKs. 

1.  The  Permians,  or  Biarndans,  in  Perm. 

8.  The  Srijanes,  or  Komi,  in  Perm  and  Tobolsk. 

8.  The  Woffuls,  or  Mansi. 

4.  The  TKhwasches  on  the  Volga,  in  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  and 

Tobolsk. 

5.  The  Tscheremisses,  or  Mari,  in  Wiatka,  Simbbsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 
&  The  Wotjakes,  or  Udi  and  MurdI,  in  Wiatka,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 

7.  The  Morawines  in  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 

8.  The  Obi-Ostiaks,  in  Tobolsk,  on  the  Obi  and  Irtysch. 

9.  The  Teptjares  in  Orenburg  and  PerntL 

III.  THE  MALAY  RACE. 

I.  Tlie  Malats  of  Malacca. 

I I.  The  Sumatraks. 

1.  The  Battas  on  the  W.  coast.  ^ 

5.  The  Reangs  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island.  ^ 
8.  The  Lampuna  on  the  S.  coast 

4.  The  Pog^  islanders. 

III.  The  Jatanbsk. 

IV.  The  Bobubsb. 

V.  The  Cblsbbsb. 

1.  The  Biadschues. 

2.  The  Makasses. 

VI.    The  IVBABITAKTS  Of  MOLUCCA. 

VII.  The  iNHABifANTs  of  the  VfmaxM  Abchifblago. 

VIII.  The  Inhabitavts  of  the  Philippiwbs. 

1,  The  TagDob  and  Zambools  of  Manila. 

2.  The  Panganese  of  Manila. 

8.  The  Bissayes.  ,,,   , 

4.  The  Haraforas  and  Vantschiles  of  Mindanao. 

A.  The  Magindanaos  of  Mindanao. 

6.  The  lUanos  of  Mindanao. 

7.  The  Saltthers,  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

IV.  THE  ETHIOPIAN  RACE. 
I.  The  Wbdahs  of  Ceylon. 

IV.  I> 


2G  ASM. 

II.    Tha  AlTDAMAWM. 

III.  The  NiomoKfl  of  Sumat&a,  Boeitvo,  and  CsLBBsr. 

IV.  The  Pafuaj  of  *bk  'Moluccas. 

V.  Thb  MKomoBs  of  the  Wbstbeh  ABcmPBLAoo. 

VI.  The  AiTAS  of  thb  PmurrnrBa. 

General  Summary. 2     '^^  numbers  of  these  four  great  Asiatic  races 
are  estimated  by  Hassel  as  follows  i-^ 

Caucuian  Raoe, 164»000,000 

Mongolian  Race, .£91,000,000 

MaUy  Raee. 84,000,000 

Ethiopian  Race, 1,000,000 

Total, 480,000,000 

Language*.'^  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  a  vast  variety  of  lan- 
goages  and  dialects  must  be  spoken  among  the  various  nations  and  tribes 
just  enumerated.  Aderburg's  work  on  Uie  known  languages  and  dia- 
lects, published  at  Petersburg  in  1820,  exhibits  the  completest  view  of  the 
various  languages  of  Asia  that  we  have  yet  met  with.  He  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  937  Asiatic  dialects ;  but  we  can  only  here  attempt  a  few  gen- 
eral notices.  The  vulgar  and  the  classic  Arabic  are  of  common  origin 
with  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Phosnician,  Hebrew,  and  other  languages  now 
lost.  The  Grreeks,  Russians,  Armenians,  Koords,  Persians,  Bukharians, 
Afghans,  and  Hindoos,  speak  idioms  containing  a  number  of  Sanscrit  roots. 
The  Georg^ians  have  a  language  almost  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Sa- 
mojedes  and  Ostiaks  use  a  distinct  language.  The  tribes  of  Turkish  origin 
speak  dialects  evidently  derived  from  one  common  origin.  The  Mongols 
are  divided,  in  respect  of  language,  into  two  great  classes.  ^Numerous 
tribes  in  the  N.E.  of  Asia  speak  ^idi  their  own  peculiar  dialects.  In  the 
S.E.  part  of  Asia  a  great  number  of  distinct  languages  are  spoken.  Re- 
spectuig  these,  and  for  ampler  detuls,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  subse- 
quent portions  of  this  work. 

jReligions.2  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  the  prevailing  religions 
of  Asia.  The  former  is  professed  in  Hindostan, — ^the  latter  in  China, 
Japan,  Annam,  Siam,  t^e  Birman  empire,  and  amongst  the  Mongols  and 
Tungouzes.  Islamism  is  the  dominant  faith  in  the  S.W.  of  Ana,  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  in  Toorkistan,  and  in  Bu- 
charia.  A  considerable  number  of  Mussulmen  inhabit  India,  and  they  are 
likewise  scattered  throughout  the  Indo-Chinese  states.  The  Ghebirs,  or 
fire-worshippers,  the  Druses,  the  Sabeans,  and  a  multitude  of  other  secta** 
for  Asia,  although  the  birth-place  of  Christianity,  has  ever  proved  the 
favourite  seat  of  Idolatry — ^are  found  among  the  motley  population  of 
this  continent.  During  die  last  century,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  Christian  missionaries 
to  win  the  people  from  their  abominable  idolatries  to  the  knowledge  and 
service  of  the  true  God ;  but  their  labours  have  not  yet  been  crowned 
with  success.  We  look  forward  with  anxiety,  but  confident  expectation, 
however,  to  the  final  result ;  for  it  is  fixed  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  that 
even  here  too  <'  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.**  And  when  the  time  for  this  happy  consummation 
shall  have  arrived  to  Asia,  the  happiest  consequences  will  immediately 
flow  to  society,  long  fettered  here  and  impeded  in  the  march  of  civilization 
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by  the  fetters  of  groesest  superatitioii.    Hassel  thus  enumerates  the  Tori- 

oiu  religious  sects  of  Asia : — 

Sect  of  Buddha,  or  Fo,       •           -  895,000.000 

BrahmiiM,          .••.,-  80,000,000 

Mussulmana,            ....  70.000,000 

Christians  of  all  denomiDatloni,           •           -  17,000,000 

Shamans,        .....  6,550,000 

Sikhs, 4»500,000 

Sect  of  Lao.Kian,\        -      ,„  ^. .  ^         -  /  2,000,000 

Sect  of  Confncios,  /        -      *"  ^n"»«        .  \  1,000,000 

Sect  of  Sinto  in  Japan,             ...  1,000,000 

Jews,            -            ...           -  650,000 

Ghobirs, 900,000 

Total,        -        -        480,000.000 

Siaie  of  Civilization.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  inflnence  of 
the  diinate  upon  the  character  of  the  Asiatics.  Still  we  must  not  attri- 
bute to  that  cause  alone  the  immutability  of  national  character  and  na- 
tional institutions  which  we  observe  among  the  Asiatics,  whether  wander- 
ing nomades,  or  the  dodle  subjects  of  great  empires.  Despotism,  but  in 
the  patriarchal  and  in  the  monarchical  form,  has  long  been  the  reigning 
species  of  government  throughout  Asia ;  and  has  exercised  its  fiill  influ- 
ence in  taming  the  spirit  and  cramping  the  energies  of  her  children. 
Superstition  has  also  long  reigned  with  unmitigated  sway  over  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  parts  of  Asia ;  and  polygamy  deprived  society  of  some  of  its 
most  endearing  ties  and  humanizing  influence.  Malte  Brun,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  explain  why  great  empires  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  in  Eu- 
rope, remarks :  "  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  great  plains  with  which 
Asia  abounds  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  access.  This  only  holds  good 
in  the  central  parts ;  but  how  many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many 
large  rivers,  and  immense  deserts,  form  the  natural  bulwarks  and  eternal 
barriers  of  other  Asiatic  nations  I  When  once  an  Asiatic  nation  profits 
by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  diflicult  to  be  conquered  as  any  Euro- 
pean people.  The  Druses,  the  Koords,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the 
only  examples ;  we  can  quote  one  still  more  illustrious.  The  chain  of 
mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  N.E.  of  Babylon,  which  Alexander  had  no 
difficulty  in  passing,  became  a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Parthians, 
before  which  the  l^ons  of  Trajan  himself  were  routed.  The  great  con- 
quests in  Asia  have  arisen  from  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the  great  ex- 
tension of  the  same  nations.  The  capitals  of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or 
of  Persia,  being  given  up  to  one  conqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of 
tribes  connected  by  speaking  the  same  language,  mechanically  submit  to 
the  same  yoke.  These  great  empires  once  established,  the  succession  of 
one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetual,  from  reasons  purely  moral  and 
political.  The  nations  of  Asia,  too  numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do 
not  feel  the  ardour  and  energy  of  trge  patriotism  ;  they  furnish  their  chiefs 
with  troops,  but  without  zeal  or  energy,  and  they  change  their  masters 
without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sovereigns,  shut  up  in 
their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  show  of  resistance  to  the  audacity  of 
the  conquerors,  while  the  latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before 
they  give  way  to  the  same  effeminacy  which  procured  the  downfall  of 
their  predecessors.  The  organization  of  the  armies,  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  of  strong  places,  open  the  road  to  sudden 
and  rapid  invasions.  Every  thing  combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  fre- 
quent subjugation  of  those  vast  empires  of  the  East.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  so  little  founded  upon  the  physical  geography  of  Asia,  that  we 
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now  tee  India  divided  into  more  than  100  sorereigntiesy— Penia  in  part 
dismemberedy^-and  Torke]^  in  Asia  ready  to  £b11  in  pieces.  Ancieat  iiia- 
tory  informs  as  that  all  the  regions  of  Asia  were  originally  divided  into 
numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the  will  of  the  monarch  found  limits 
in  the  rights  of  the  nation;  Asia  has  seen  several  republics.  The  resist- 
ance which  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
was  not  owing,  as  Montesquieu  says,  '  to  the  heroism  of  servitude.'  The 
Persians  of  Cyrus  were  not  slaves.  The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of 
independent  men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius.  The  astonishing  rapidity  of 
political  revolutions  in  Asia  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact  wMch  is  r»dly 
dependent  on  its  physical  geography.  '  In  that  part  of  the  world,'  says 
Montesquieu,  *  weak  nations  are  opposed  to  strong ;  people  warlike,  brave, 
and  active,  border  upon  those  who  are  effSominate,  idle,  and  timid ;  the  one 
must  necessarily  be  conquerors,  and  the  others  oonqoiered.  Here  we  have 
the  principal  reason  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  slavery  of  Asia.* 
It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with  another  truth,  proved  by 
physical  geography,  namely,  thsut  Asia  has  no  temperate  zone, — ^no  inter- 
mediate region  between  very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.  The  slaves 
inhabit  the  hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated  and  cold  regions.  The 
latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongols,  the  Mantchous,  and 
others,  comprised  under  the  name  of  Tartars  by  the  modems,  and  Scy- 
thians of  Asia  by  the  ancients.  Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physicaJ 
and  moral  nature ;  courage  aiumates  their  strong  and  powerful  bodies ; 
they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luxury ;  their  savage  virtues  are 
unpolished,  morality  is  written  upon  their  hearts ;  hospitality  to  strangers, 
honour  to  an  enemy,  and  a  fidelity  wholly  inviolable  to  their  own  nation 
and  friends.  To  counterbalance  diese  good  qualities,  they  are  addicted  to 
war,  or  rather  pillage,  and  a  wandering  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  Such  were  the  Scythians ;  such  are  the  Tartars.  They  defied 
the  power  of  Darius ;  they  gave  a  great  and  subUme  lesson  to  Alexander 
the  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  but 
they  did  not  feel  their  pressure.  More  than  twenty  times  they  conquered 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe ;  they  founded  states  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  Chi- 
na, and  in  Russia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Ghengis-khan,  em- 
braced the  half  of  the  ancient  continent.  That  vast  nursery  of  nations 
appears  to  be  now  exhausted  ;  few  of  the  Tartars  remain  nominally  inde- 
pendent ;  but  they  are  still  the  masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and 
vassals,  than  the  subjects  of  Russia."  For  the  present  state,  political  in- 
stitutions, and  history  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  respective  accounts  of  the  different  countries. 

Progressive  Geoqrapht-]  It  is  in  the  books  of  Moses  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Bible,  that  we  find  the  earliest  geogn^hical  notices  con- 
cerning Asia.  The  sacred  historian  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Asia  Minor  and  Armenia  to  the  N ;  Media  and  Persia  to  the  E ;  and 
Arabia  to  the  S ;  but  to  have  had  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  nations  still 
farther  N.  Homer  has  described  with  minuteness  the  kingdom  of  Troy ; 
he  glances  at  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor ;  he 
speaks  of  the  PhoBnicians,  and  says  that  the  Ethiopians  inhabit  the  East, 
and  are  placed  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  world.  Succeeding  writers 
comprised  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  known  regions  of  the  east  and  south 
of  Asia,  under  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians.  The  frequent  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  laid  open  to  the  former  the 
western  parts  of  Asia ;  but,  it  was  not  till  Alexander  the  Great  had  sub- 
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v'erted  the  Penian  monarchy,  that  Earopeans  became  acquainted  with  the 
more  remote  parts  of  that  continent,  then  distinguished  by  the  general 
name  of  India.  The  expeditions  of  Bacchus  and  of  Sesostris,  if  ever  they 
were  performed,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  only  in  the  dress  of  fables  ; 
and  though  it  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  may  have  attained 
some  acquaintance  with  those  regions,  yet  their  knowledge  seems  not  to 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Greeks,  and  consequently  no  part  of  it 
has  reached  modem  times. 

Alexander's  diicoveriei.^  Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  had  more  li- 
beral views,  and  greater  political  sagacity,  than  generallv  belongs  to  mere 
conquerors,  was  careful  to  examine  the  countries  through  which  he  passed. 
Men  of  learning  were  always  attached  to  his  army,  who  made  such  surveys 
of  the  various  regions  and  their  inhabitants,  as  the  state  of  science  and  the 
time  allowed  for  their  observations  would  permit.  When  we  are  inform- 
ed that  such  information  as  could  be  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  was  carefully  noted,  we  have  some  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  their  ignorance  of  the  periodical  rains  by  which  the  progress  of  the  army 
was  at  last  intercepted ;  and  also  to  conclude,  that  the  inhabitants  of  even 
the  eastern  parts  of  Persia  had  little  intercourse  with  that  part  of  Asia 
which  now  passes  by  the  name  of  India.  When  Alexander  found  that  his 
army  was  unwilling  to  proceed  farther  by  land,  his  generals,  Lagus,  Near- 
chus  and  Aristobulos,  embarked  upon  the  Indus.  The  fleet  suled  about 
1000  miles  before  it  reached  the  ocean ;  and,  having  surveyed  the  country 
upon  the  banks,  it  cimtinued  its  voyage  along  the  coast,  till  it  arrived  at 
the  Persian  gulf. 

Egypiiau  and  Syrian  discoveriesS]  Seleucus,  who  succeeded  Py tho  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  part  of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  said  not 
only  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  into  India,  but  to  have  penetrated 
as  far  as  Pataliputra  on  the  Ganges.  Of  this  expedition,  however,  we  have 
received  only  a  few  hints  from  writers  of  doubtful  authority ;  and  the 
whole  is  considered  as  being  involved  in  obscurity  and  uncerttdnty.  What- 
ever was  the  extent  of  this  expedition,  or  mission,  the  ancients  seem  not 
to  have  acquired  from  it  any  new  knowledge  of  India.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  98  years  after  the  expedition  of  Seleucus,  penetrated  into  India;, 
but,  like  that  of  hb  predecessor,  his  expedition  gave  no  new  information 
concerning  the  country  invaded*  In  a  short  time,  the  Syrians  "were  expel- 
led from  their  Indian  possessions ;  but  the  Bactrians  are  supposed  to  have 
preserved  a  commercial  intercourse  with  India,  till  their  country  was  over- 
run by  a  powerful  horde  of  Tatars.  The  benefits  of  commerce  began  gra- 
dually to  impress  themselves  on  the  minds  of  eastern  politicians ;  and,  in- 
stead of  conquest,  attempts  were  made  to  establish  an  intercourse  of  trade. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  appears  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  situation  of  his  country  with  regard  to  intercourse  with  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  world.  The  commodities  of  India  were 
brought  by  his  vessels  into  the  Red  sea  ;  and,  being  conveyed  overland  to 
Alexandria,  they  were  thence  distributed  to  every  part  of  Europe  then 
known.  Thb  commerce  .seems  long  to  have  bestowed  on  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  a  wealth  and  power  disproportioned  to  the  extent  and  population 
of  their  territories.  But  the  Egyptians  were  not  the  only  nation  whose  lo- 
cal situation  gave  them  advante^es  for  conducting  a  commerce  with  India. 
The  Syrians,  who  possessed  that  branch  of  the  Indian  ocean  called  the 
Persian  gulf,  enjoyed  eqaal  if  not  superior  advantages  of  situation.  In  the 
commerce  with  India,  however,  they  never  rivalled  the  Egyptians ;  and  for 
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Ais  Dr  Robertson  gi?es  sevefal  reasons.     Tbe  Persisns,  from 
mottres^  were  alwa3r8  ayerse  to  navigation,  either  upon  the  riTers  or  upon 
the  ocean.      The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  nnacqounted  with 
maritime  afiairs.     They  had  no  fleet,  and  fiatiently  suffered  the  Egyptians 
to  remain  masters  of  the  sea.     The  few  Syrian  monarchs  who  endearonred 
to  establish  the  commerce  of  their  ooantry  were  induced,  by  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  nature  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  to  commence  a  corres- 
pondence between  India  and  Europe  in  that  direction ;  and,  while  they 
were  thus  forming  idle  schemes,  the  Egyptians  were  accumulating  wealth 
and  power,  and  their  trade  was  attaining  a  stability  which  was  not  shaken 
till  the  domineering  politics  of  Rome  deprived  them  of  their  independence. 
The  Syrians,  indeed,  although  they  did  not  attempt  to  communicate  with 
India  by  sea,  carried  on  a  traflic  with  that  country  by  land.     This  traffic^ 
which  was  conducted  by  caravans  passing  through  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, seems  to  hare  been  rery  considerable ;  but  could  not  be  compaowi 
with  the  more  extensire  commerce  of  Egypt.     The  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
the  Romans  relaxed,  but  could  not  totally  destroy,  the  rigour  of  its  trade. 
Besides,  Roman  luxury  demanded  the  goods  of  India,  and  Egypt  was  the 
best  medium  through  which  they  could  be  procured.     An  improrement 
in  narigation,  introduced  soon  after  Egypt  became  a  Roman  prorince,  gare 
greater  (ucility  to  the  intercourse  with  India.     Mariners  had  hitherto  cau- 
tiously crept  along  the  shore,  from  headland  to  headland ;  and  had  thoB 
rendered  the  royage  not  only  tedious,  but  dangerous.      But  Hippalns, 
who  had  long  been  engaged  in  this  narigation,  obserring  tbe  regularity  of 
the  ^monsoons,  or  periodical  winds,  boldly  turned  his  ressel  from  the  month 
of  the  Arabian  gulf  into  the  Indian  ocean ;  and,  after  what  was  reckoned 
an  adrentnrous  royage,  arrired  safely  at  Musiris,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
Such  an  enterprise  appeared  so  extraordinary,  that,  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  the  projector,  the  wind  which  carried  reseels  to  India  was  called 
by  his  name.     Notwithstanding  this  important  improrement,  a  royage  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  g^lf  and  India,  with  the  return,  occupied 
almost  a  year.  « 

Knowledge  cfthe  Greeks  and  jRomaitj.]  The  commerce  maintained  by 
the  ancients  with  India  seems  to  hare  added  little  to  the  precision  of  their 
knowledge  respecting  that  part  of  the  world.  This  necessarily  arose  from 
the  imperfect  mode  in  which  they  attempted  to  ascertain  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  different  places  ;  and  hence  that  confusion  in  the  accounts  of 
ancient  geographers,  which  renders  it  nearly  impossible,  eren  after  pain- 
ful inrestigation,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  places  described  by  them. 
Among  those  who  hare  laboured  in  this  department,  may  be  reckoned 
D'Anrille  among  the  French,  and  Rennel  among  the  British.  Yet  the 
reasonings  of  these  authors,  though  often  eonrincing,  hare  been  frequently 
controrerted ;  and  Grosselin,  a  late  writer,  concludes,  with  much  plausibili- 
ty, that  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  coast  attained  by  the  ancients,  nerer 
extended  beyond  the  straits  of  Malacca.  That  part  of  Asia  which  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  ancients  was  dirided  by  them  into  the  Hither 
and  Farther  Asia, — Asia  CUerior  and  Ulterior.  The  former  contained 
only  Asia  Minor,  which  was  considered  by  them  as  a  peninsula  terminated 
by  a  line  drawn  frt>m  Sinope  to  the  common  boundary  between  CHieia 
Aspera  and  Campestrisy  or  the  Mountainous  and  Lowland  Cilicia.  The 
latter  contained  Uie  remainder  of  Asia.  Under  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
howerer,  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia  seem  to  hare  been  rbited  by  land,  and 
the  western  peninsula  of  India  by  sea.     Eren  in  the  2d  century  we  find 
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that  the  Sinae^  or  Eastern  Indians,  were  known  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  and  Jabadia^  the  Java-dmpa  of  the  Indians,  or  Java 
of  our  maps*  Yet  Strabo  and  Pliny  suppose  that  the  northern  end  of  the 
Ca^Haa  commnnicated  with  the  northern  ocean,  although  their  predecea* 
aor  Herodotus  was  much  better  informed  on  this  .point. 

Knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages,']  The  commerce  of  the  Romans  with 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  was  continued,  with  little  accession  to  geographi- 
cal knowledge,  till  the  diBsolution  of  the  empire.  When  Egypt  was  con- 
quered  by  the  Saracens,  trade  was  prosecuted  with  new  rigour,  and  more 
accurate  information  was  obtained  than  had  erer  been  acquired-  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  But,  as  this  information  was  detailed  wholly  in 
Arabic,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  could  be  little  profited  by  the  discoveries 
now  made.  The  trade  with  the  East  underwent  different  rerolutions,  and 
was  successively  conducted  by  different  nations.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
purpose  of  this  sketch  to  trace  the  history  of  commerce,  but  of  the  progres- 
sive discovery  of  Asia ;  and  it  seems  therefore  sufficient  to  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increased  vigour  of  trade,  little  was  added  for  some  cen- 
turies to  the  knowledge  of  eastern  countries.  The  victorious  progress  of 
the  Mongols,  who  finally  threatened  Silesia  itself,  called  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  regions  inhabited  by  this  warlike  people ;  and  the  popes 
did  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  despatch  embassies  to  the  Mongolian 
khans.  The  journals  of  Ascelin,  Plancarpin,  and  Rubriquis,  record  mis- 
mons  effected  by  them  in  the  I3th  century,  and  furnish  the  earliest  noticea 
we  possess  of  Tartary  and  the  country  of  the  Mongols.  In  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  Christian  missionaries  penetrated  as  far  as  Pekin ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  their  relations  have  long  since  been  allowed  to  crumble  in- 
to dust  in  the  libraries  in  which  they  were  deposited.  It  would  appear 
that  these  Asiatic  travellers  had  been  preceded  by  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
Tndela  in  Navarre,  who  wrote  an  account  in  1160  of  all  the  curious  things 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  Asiatic  travels.  At  last  Italian  merchants  found 
their  way  into  the  Black  sea,  and  the  Caspian ;  and  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries  the  Grenoese  and  Venetians  conducted  a  busy  commerce  with 
India  and  China  by  caravans.  Of  all  these  travelling  merchants  the  most 
distinguished  was  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  who  about  the  year  1271,  pene* 
trated  as  fiir  as  China,  and  mentions  many  Indian  countries  under  the  names 
by  which  they  are  still  known.  His  work,  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  his  travels,  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  Asiatic  geography.  During 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  religion,  politics,  and  commerce  united  their 
influence  to  attract  the  attention  of  Europeans  towards  America.  It  would 
appear  from  the  relation  of  Francis  Balducci  Pegoletto,  who  travelled  from 
Aaof  to  China  about  the  year  1335,  that  this  journey  was  of  much  easier 
aocompliBhment  then  than  it  has  been  considered  even  in  very  recent 
times.  Haithon,  an  Armenian,  gave  the  world  an  account  of  his  native 
eoantry ;  and  Oderic  de  Portenan  and  MandeviUe  supplied  various  de- 
tails respecting  Asia ;  but  all  these  writera  have  mixed  up  fable  largely  with 
their  narratives.  Ruy  Gonzalez  de  Clavijo,  envoy  from  Henry  III.  of  Cas- 
tile to  Tamerlane,  in  1403,  wrote  an  aoeonnt  of  his  voyage  to  Samarcand. 
John  Schilderberger  of  Munich,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Tamerlane,  and 
other  khans,  about  the  year  1427,  wrote  an  account  of  his  various  travels, 
which  is  however  of  little  real  value  to  the  geographer.  A  far  more  use- 
fnl  work  was  the  relation  of  Josaphet  Barbaro,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
who  visited  Tana,  or  Azof,  in  1436,  and  Persia  in  1471. 

Vaico  de  Gama  and  ColttnUfus.2     If  the  ancients  ever  sailed  round  Af<* 
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tica,  the  circomstance  appears  either  to  have  been  unknowa  to  or  diabe- 
liev'ed  by  the  Europeans  after  the  reTival  of  learning.  Even  the  aacioitfl 
themselvee  seem  to  have  donbted  the  aathenticity  of  the  narratifB  of  the 
PhGenicians'  circamnaiigation  of  Africa  said  to  have  been  perfonaied  at 
the  desire  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  since  Ptolemy  believed  that  the  Indian  ocean 
was  an  inland  sea,  and  that  the  African  shore,  instead  of  verging  from  the 
Arabian  gulf  towards  the  W.  had  an  easterly  direction,  and  was  coonect- 
ed  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  Whatever  truth 
may  be  in  the  voyages  of  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  learned  who  speculated  upon 
the  narratives  of  these  vo3^ages,  it  is  certain  that  they  had  little  influence 
upon  the  public  mind ;  and  that  the  belief  of  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
to  India,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  gradually  induced  by 
the  progress  of  Portuguese  discoveries,  along  the  western  coast  of  that  con- 
tinent. Of  the  progress  of  these  discoveries,  an  account  has  been  already 
given.  The  discovery  of  this  passi^  to  India  did  not  strike  the  minds  oif 
Europeans  with  the  same  astonishment  as  the  voyage  in  which  Columbus 
discovered  America.  Then  Columbus  undertook  a  project,  which  cer- 
tainly was  adventurous,  which  all  thought  rash  and  many  thought  ab- 
surd, and  he  laid  open  a  vast  continent,  the  existence  of  which  had  not 
even  been  suspected.  The  direction  of  the  African  coast  had  made  the 
existence  of  a  passage  to  India  in  that  way  extremely  probable.  When 
the  southern  point  of  Africa  was  attained,  the  reality  of  such  a  passage 
was  almost  demonstrated.  Yasco  de  Gama's  voyage,  therefore,  in  vdiich 
he  reached  Calicut  on  the  Makbar  coast,  although  celebrated  by  his 
oocmtrymen,  as  having  opened  to  them  a  source  of  opulence  and  pow- 
er, argued  no  superiority  either  in  abilities  or  courage ;  his  voyage  had 
been  traced  by  his  predecessors,  as  frur  as  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 
W^hen  he  had  doubled  this  cape,  and  sailed  a  few  degrees  to  the  N.,  he 
found  himself  in  seas  with  which  European  mariners  were  well-acquaint- 
ed, and  suiTOunded  with  countries  to  which  European  merdumts  had 
long  traded.  The  extent  of  unknown  coast  traced  by  De  Grama,  therefore, 
did  not  equal  what  had  been  traced  by  several  of  his  predecessors.  The 
discovery  of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  gave  a  sudden  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope. T^  wealth  of  America  was  poured  into  Spain  ;  and  the  luxuries  of 
the  East  were,  by  the  Portuguese,  brought  to  Europe,  much  more  expe- 
ditiously and  cheaply  than  could  be  effected  by  such  as  trafficked  by  the 
old  route. 

Modern  dtscovenes.^  Other  nations  followed  up  these  discoveries,  and 
gradually  laid  open  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  this  continent.  The 
Dutch,  who  had  already  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the  greater  part  of  thdr 
Indian  possessions,  first  navigated  to  Japan.  Van  Diemen,  govemor^gen- 
eral  of  Eastern  India,  sent  an  ambassay  in  1641  to  Laos ;  and  two  yean 
afterwards  an  espediticm  to  the  N.  whnch  discovered  Jeeao,  Tchokta,  and 
some  of  the  southern  Kuriles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century* 
Kaempfer,  a  German  physician,  employed  by  the  Dutch  company,  visited 
and  described  Japan ;  and  missionaries  traversed  China,  Annam,  and  Cen- 
tral Asia.  In  1603  Benoit-Goes  travelled  from  Labor  to  China,  across 
Little  Bacharia  and  the  desert.  Pierre  d'Andrada  saw  the  Himalayas  in 
1624.  Bemier,  a  French  physician,  travelled  in  Hindostan  and  Cashmir 
in  1664  ;  and  a  crowd  of  European  voyagen  now  described  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  Persia,  and  India.     Siberia,  known  to  the  Russians  in   1499, 
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eonqvered  by  the  Cossack  Jetmtk  in  1578.  KnpHof  was  tho 
fir^t  to  reach  the  sea  of  Otchotsk  in  1639;  and  Deschneff,  in  1648, 
explored  the  frontiers  of  Asia  from  the  inonth  of  the  Kovyma  to  the  Ana* 
dir.  No  settlement  however  was  made  ,  npqn  ICamtschatka  until  a  macb 
later  period.  Behring,  by  bis  first  voyage  executed  in  1728,  determined 
the  position  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  In  17S9,  Spangenberg  ex* 
plored  Jesso  and  the  neighbonriug  islands.  In  1787  La  Perouse  discovered 
the  strait  betwixt  Jesso  and  Tchotka,  and  exploreil  the  opening  of  tlie  gulf 
of  Tartary.  Broughton  followed  in  1797,  and  sidled  through  ^le  stmts  of 
Sangaar.  Captain  Krusenstern  was  the  last  European  who  visited  these 
coasts;  he  completed  the  survey  of  Tchotka  in  180d. 

Travellers  in  the  Interior*']  Although  Jenkynson  penetrated  from  the 
Caspian  to  Khiva  in  1557,  the  same  attempt  has  very  recently  foiled 
M.  Mouravief,  a  Russian  traveller.  Betwixt  1738  and  1743,  J.  F.  Gmelin 
explored  Siberia  and  the  Abbe-Chappe  in  1760,  and  Pallas  from  1768  to 
1774,  followed  up  his  route*  S.  T.  Gmelin,  Gueldenstadt,  and  M.  Elaproth, 
have  described  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia ;  and  Humboldt  is  now  (1830) 
travelling  in  the  same  quarter^^-^The  Russians  have  likewise  added  consi- 
derably to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  by  the  embassies  which  they 
have  sent  from  time  to  time  to  China^since  1691.  The  Chinese  mission- 
aries of  the  16th  and  following  century  have  likewise  supplied  us  with  ac-. 
counts  of  that  empire,  which  have  been  corroborated  by  the  Dutch  embassies 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  the  still  more  recent  English  accounts.-* 
Of  course  we  owe  almost  all  our  knowledge  of  Hindostan  to  British  tra- 
vellers exclusively.  Bogle  travelled  in  Tibet  in  1 774 ;  Turner  in  Boo- 
tan  and  Tibet  in  1784 ;  and  Kirkpatrick  in  Nepaul  in  1793.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  19th  century,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  and  Fraser,  have 
explored  the  sources  of  the  Ganges,  crossed  the  Himalaya,  and  visited  a 
part  of  Little  Tibet.  In  1782,  Forster  travelled  into  Cashmir,  traversed 
Afghanistan,  and  Chorasan,  and  reached  the  Caspian.  In  1808,  Elphing- 
stone  penetrated  into  Afghanistan;  and  in  1810  Pottinger  visited  Belud- 
achistan  and  Persia.  The  latter  country  was  visited  in  the  17th  century 
by  Pietro  della  Valley  Thevenot,  Taveraier,  Herbert,  and  Chardin ;  after- 
wards by  Hanway,  Otter,  Bruguiere,  and  Olivier ;  and  still  more  recent- 
ly by  Morier,  Ouselay,  Jaubert,  Maltolm,  and  Ker  Porter.  Rich  and 
Buckingham  have  explored  Mesopotamia ;  Niebnhr,  Ali  Bey,  Seetzen,  and 
Borckhardt  have  given  us  abcounts  of  Arabia ;  Volney,  Chateaabriand,  and 
Clarke,  have  described  Palestine ;  and  Beaufort  has  visited  the  coasts  of 
Caramania.  Gauttier  has  examined  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea,  and  pro- 
fessor Eichwald  of  Wilna  is  now  travelling  in  the  suirounding  districts — 
Beauchamp  has  fixed  the  geographical  position  of  many  places  in  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  and  Toumefort,  Chandler,  and  Xioake,  and  most  of  the  Persian 
travellers,  have  described  that  country. 

Nahtral  Divisions*'}  The  great  natural  divisions  of  this  Continent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  have  been  thus 
arranged  by  Malte  Brun : 


NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 

C  Oovemment  of  Caucasus ;  Abasia ; 

I.  Region  of  Caucasus       ...         <  Circassia,  Georgia,  &c  Daghestan ; 

(.Shtrwan. 

Tf    i>«^»»  <.#  4^.  itri.A«.  5  Anatolia;  Caramania;  Sivas;  Trebisonax 

I I.  Region  of  Aria  Minor       .       .  J  i^^^^  ^^  Cyp^^  Rhode*,  &<L 

V.  E 
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HI.  iu«k»>  rfth.  EqtoM  »d Tferi.  { i[!^f SSte  iflSESSfr* 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  LflMumi       •       .       Syria  with  FalesUno. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia         •        •        .  Arabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Penia    •        •       •     '  .       Persia. 

{OreatBucharla;  Weet  Turkeetan ; 
The  Steppeof  Klrguii;  Tooicamaaia,  or 
the  country  of  Truchmeneb. 

VnLIU(km.rU..C.Mt.»U.lFUin     {  S^^j^iS^- Lttu.  Buduuia. 

I X.  Region  of  the  ObH,  and  TeniieL  Western  Siberia. 

X.  Region  of  the  North  East  Eastern  Siberia,  with  Kamtschatka. 

XI.  Region  of  the  rirer  Amoor       .  Chinese  Tartary,  with  Corea. 

XII.  Insuiar  region  of  the  East.    .     .      {fr!lLS?4iB^ 

^"^'  y2!>w  riren*  ^^  '*''"  «»d  o'  tJ^e  J  China  Proper. 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sonrees  of  the  Ganges    Tibet 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges  Eastern  Hlndostan. 

XVI.  Region  of  the  Indus  Western  Hindostan. 

r  Peninsula  of  India,  on  the  west  of  the 

XVII.  Region  of  the  Decan    .  .     <     Ganges,  with  Ceylon  and  the  Maldivian 

t     IsUmds. 

{Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
Birman  empira ;  Siam ;  Cochin  China; 

Ritter  has  suggested  another  natiind  arrangement,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  outline,  so  far  as  his  work  has  yet  proceeded : 

I.  UPPER  ASIA. 

I.  EAoriair  DiTisioir. 

].  The  coast  distzicts  along  the  Southern  ocean. 

8.  The  Altai. 

8.  The  plateau  of  Mongolia  and  Tartary. 

4.  Himalaya,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  the  high  lands  of  Sind«  Nepaul  and  Sifiui. 

II.  RiTKa  AND  MouvTAiK-STnaxs. 

1.  The  river-systems  of  the  esstem  dlTisIon  of  Upper  Asia:  vis. — ^Ihose  of  ths 

Amoor,  Hoang-ho,  and  Jantsekiang. 
SL  The  rlTer-systems  of  Hindoetan  and  Sind,  or  those  of  the  Ganges  and  Induk 
&   rhe  mountain-systems  of  Upper  India  and  Hindostan. 

II.  WESTERN  ASIA. 

I.  laAV. 

1.  Eastern  district 
8.  Northern  district 
8.  Southern  district 
4u  Highlands. 

fl.     RlVaa  AKD  MoUXTAIN-SySTElfS. 

1.  The  riTor-system  of  Schat-«1-Arab.  or  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

8.  Hie  great  natural  division  betwixt  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 

8.  The  mountaln-fiystems  of  the  fhmtier  countries  towards  the  8.    The  A—iiiMi 

peninsula,  the  Syrian  mountains,  and  the  Syro- Arabic  lowlands. 
4  The  systems  of  the  Caspian  and  Black  sea  countries,  including  Bucharia,  and 

the  Sihon  and  Gihon  rivers. 
6.  The  mountain-sTStems  of  the  western  frontiers,  including  Armenia,  and  the 

Ibero-Colchian  isthmus,  the  Aras,  and  the  Kur. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  this  profound,  hut  too 
often  fanciful  geographer,  so  far  as  his  work — ^that  part  of  it  at  least  which 
has  yet  reached  us — goes.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  has  not  yet  entered 
npon  the  geography  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  the  Asiatic  islands. 
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Tlie  following  arrangement  seems  to  present  a  safficiently  natural  and 
agreeable  order  of  studying  the  topography  of  Asia  and  connectmg  our 
particular  descriptions  of  its  yarious  countries : 

L  Asiatic  Russia 
IL  Asiatic  Turkst. 

III.  Arabia. 

IV.  Western  Persia. 

y»  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghanistan. 
VI.  Independent  Tartary. 

VII.   HiNDOSTAN. 

VIIL  Indo-Chinese  Countries. 

IX.  China. 

X.  Tub  Islands. 


ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 


The  whole  nortbem  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  haa  receiTed  the  general 
appellation  of  Asiatic  Russia,  Including  the  Caucasian  diBtrictBy  this 
country  stretches  from  the  straits  of  Kafia  on  the  W.  to  Behiing's  straits 
on  the  £. ;  and  from  Cape  Sallian  and  the  island  of  Kura  on  the  S.,  to 
Cape  Taimura  or  North-east  Cape  on  the  N.  This  vast  region  has  also 
been  called  Siberiay—^  name  which  is  almost  identical  in  pronunciation 
with  the  Russian  word  ISeweria^  or  '  country  of  the  north,'  and  which 
has  heen  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  newly«discoyered  territories  in  this 
quarter. 

JBoundaries.2  The  northern  boundary  line  of  Asiatic  Russia  runs  along 
the  coast  of  the  Icy  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  in  the  gulf  of 
Karskai  to  East  Cape.  On  the  N.C.  Behring's  straits  separates  this 
country  from  America;  on  the  £.  the  two  seas  of  Kamtschatka  and 
Okhotsk  define  the  coast-outline.  The  southern  boundary  runs  from  the 
latter  sea  to  Mount  Khingan-Alin  in  the  StannoToi  chain,  along  what  is 
called  the  mountains  of  Okhotsk.  The  Stannovoi  chain  runs  N.£.  and 
S.W.  towards  the  Amoor,  and  we  may  regard  the  boundary-line  here  as 
running  from  the  sources  of  the  Gorbitza  westwards  to  the  junction  of  the 
Schilka  with  the  Amoor.  It  then  runs  S.W.  to  Mount  Kenteichan,  and 
thence  to  Moimt  Uhetensong  and  the  sources  of  the  Dsidda.  The  Altai 
chain  now  marks  its  course  towards  the  Jenisei.  Bache  Narym  is  the  last 
mutual  frontier  port  betwixt  Chinese  Mongolia  and  Asiatic  Russia  in 
this  quarter,  as  fixed  by  treaties  of  27th  August  1727,  and  18th  October 
1768.  From  the  point  of  influx  of  the  Narym  into  the  Irtish,  the  latter 
river  marks  the  boundaries  betwixt  the  Russian  dominions  and  the  country 
of  the  Kirghisses.  At  the  junction  of  the  An  and  the  Irtysch,  the  line 
strikes  off  towards  the  Tobol,  and  runs  S*W.  along  the  Gori'Mamet  Tan, 
to  the  Jemba,  the  course  of  which  stream  it  follows  to  the  Caspian  sea. 
It  runs  hence  S.W.  along  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Astara  south  of 
the  Kur,  where  it  touches  the  Persian  frontier,  which,  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  February  1829,  commences  on  the  side  of  the  Caspian,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Artara,  and  runs  W.  up  that  stream  to  its  source  in  the 
Talish  mountains.  It  runs  N.  along  the  crest  of  these  mountains  to  the 
summit  of  the  Djilkoir,  and  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Bolgarou  river,  21 
versts  above  the  confluence  of  the  Udinabazaar  and  Sanduunysh  rivers. 
Thence  it  runs  across  the  western  extremity  of  the  steppe  of  Mc^an,  N.  to 
the  Araxes,  and  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxes,  21  versts,  to  the  ford  of 
Ysdi-Boulak ;  whence  it  continues  up  the  stream  to  the  fortress  of  Abbas- 
abad,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  said  river.  Here  the  line  passes  to 
the  S.  of  that  fortress,  leaving  it  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  the  extent 
of  three  versts  and  a  half,  in  the  possession  of  Russia.  The  line  then  re- 
sumes its  course  up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Karasou  opposite  Sherour,  whence  it  runs  S.  up  the  Karasou  to  its  source 
in  the  Little  Ararat.     It  then  runs  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Turkisli 
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frontior,  and  thence  alongst  the  old  frontier  between  Per«ia  and  Turkey  N. W. 
till  it  strikes  the  Aiaxes,  oppoeite  the  loonth  of  the  Arpa-ShaL  Crossing 
the  Araxes  to  the  left  bank  it  runs  up  the  left  badk  of  the  Arpa-Shai  to  its 
soai*ce  in  the  Pambak  mouAtains.  Hece  the  Russian  new  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Persia  terminates  on  the  firootier  of  Geoigia,— the  old  boundary  of 
1813.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Jivkeyy  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
eomnieaces  at  this  pointy  and  runs  N.W.  fldongst  the  mountains,  till  it 
strikes  the  source  of  a  S.E.  branch  of  the  Knr.  Thence  it  runs  down  the 
left  hank  of  that  stream,  passing  the  fortress  of  Akhalkalakhi  to  the  right, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream,  learing  it  in  the  Russian  possession, 
till  it  strikes  the  confluence  of  tliis  stream  with  the  Kur.  Thence  the  line 
goes  down  the  Kur  a  small  distance  asMi  then  strikes  o£F  to  the  W^  passing 
by  the  fortress  of  Akhabachi,  which  it  leares  2  hoars'  journey  to  the  N.  or 
to  the  right,  it  being  oeded  to  the  RussiuDs.  It  then  continues  W.  till  it 
meets  the  range,  at  the  Western  source  of  the  Kur,  which  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Gruriel  from  this  pashalik.  Crossing  this  dividing  range,  it  runs 
straight  W.  to  the  source  of  the  Natonabi,  and  thence  down  the  left  bank 
of  that  small  stream,  till  it  enters  the  Black  sea  opposite  the  Russian  fort 
of  St  Nidiolas.  By  this  nciw  demarcation  line  the  Turks  still  retain  the 
soutliem  part  of  Guriel,  or  the  tract  from  the  Natonabi  S.  to  the  Apsarus* 
SuperfieiaX  ExUtUJ^  In  Gaspari*s  JBrdbeichrMung  the  superficies  of 
Asiatic  Russia  is  estimated  at  24*6,445  German  square  miles,  exclusive 
of  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  and  at  278,125  German,  or  6,258,000  English 
square  mikss  with,  the  steppes.  The  elements  of  this  approximation  are 
the  following : 


I.  Kingdom  of  Kasak, 


il.   KiMOOOU  or  ASTAAKUA 


III.   KlNGDOU  OF  SiBXaiA, 


IV.  Ths  Islawds, 


-It 


V.  Thi  Caucasian  DisTftiort, 
VI.  The  Kirghissian  Sxjcrrss, 


l^OiA 

778 

1,402 

6,976 

WSotka,  '2,2^2 

I.  Astrakhan,  3,148 

Caucasus,  2,600 

Orenburg,  6,6S6 

Saratof,  4i<M8(?) 

Tomsk,  68,673 

Tobolsk,  16,818 

I  rkoutsk  without 

the  islands,        126,461 

1.  New  Siberia,        1,606 

Madnoi  and  Be- 

riog-Ostvow,  134 

The  Kuriles,  146 

4.  The  Aieutes,  848 


Oenn.  iq.  aou    ,Eag,  a%.  m. 


11,422 


1^416 


266,995 


846,860 


}•■ 


1,847        4,76^557 


8,886 


6,684 
81,681 


60,810 


124,298 

712,888 


Total  area 


878,126         6  297  886 


It  seems  unnecessary  to  include  the  Kirghissian  steppes  in  the  admea« 
suremeat  of  Asiatic  Russia,  as  Ischim  is  the  only  portion  of  this  vast  tract 
of  country  which  can  be  regarded  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  Russia. 

Caucasian  System.'}  'Ae  Cancasian  mountain-system  extends  like  an 
immense  wall  across  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian, 
or  from  the  mouth  of  the^Kouban  in  W  5(y  N.  lat.  and  37'  W  £.  long., 
to  cape  Apcheron  on  the  Caspian,  in  40"  21'  N.  hit.  and  49*"  W  £.  long. 
Although  the  isthmus  of  the  Caucasus  forms  a  kind  of  connecting  Unk  be- 
twixt Europe  and  western  Asia,  yet  it  is  now  at  least  common  to  regard 
the  Caucasian  mountmns  as  entirely  an  Asiatic  system.    What  are  cidled 
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the  Caucoiian  diitrieU  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Konbsn  and  As 
Terek,  into  the  steppes  of  which  the  mountains  gradually  sink,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Black  sea,  the  Rioni,  the  Kuirila,  and  the  Knr»  from  ita 
entry  into  the  Russian  possessions  unto  its  mouths  on  the  Caspian.     Tlie 
perimeter  of  this  district  presents,  in  general  outline,  the  figure  of  an 
oblique-angled  parallelogram,  having  its  largest  or  inland  sides  alightiy 
Inclined  towards  the  S.     The  Caucasian  duuns  may  be  regarded  as  the 
diagonal  of  this  parallelogram,  running  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £•    M.  Klaprotfa 
has  remarked  three  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  Caucasian  and  I^rren* 
nean  chains :  both  are  broken  near  their  centre,  where  the  eastern  half 
takes  its  rise  at  some  distance  to  the  S.  £•  extremity  of  the  western  hal^ 
but  maintains  a  parallel  course ;  both  are  bounded  by  vast  plains  on  the 
N. ;  and  from  both  a  transversal  chain  runs  out  on  the  southern  'side^ 
giving  off  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  E.  and  W.    We  may  con- 
sider the  Caucasus,  in  a  more  extended  relation,  as  forming  the  nordienL 
promontory  or  escarpment  of  the  high  mountains  which  coyer  Asoatie 
Turkey  and  Western  Persia,  and  of  which  the  Armenian  mountaina  fonn 
the  nucleus. 

NameJ}  The  name  Caucasus  is  yery  ancient ;.  but  mudb  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  regarding  its  origin.  The  most  ancient  etymology  is  that 
supplied  by  Pliny,  who  deriyes  it  from  a  Scythian  word,  Graucasus^  sig- 
nifying '  whitened  by  snow.'  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  compound 
of  the  Persian  words  koh  Kaf^  signifying  *  the  mountain  Kaf,'  which 
would  be  more  anciently  written  koh  Kajsp.  In  Persia  all  lof^  moun- 
tains forming  the  boundaries  of  countries  are  still  called  hof^  and  thus 
when  a  Persian  would  express  the  totality  of  his  shah's  possessions,  he 
will  talk  to  you  about  all  the  country  "  from  the  one  leaf  to  the  odier.** 
The  Armenians  call  this  range  Kookas^  Kaukazy  and  Kaokat.  The  Geor- 
gians apply  to  it  the  same  names,  and  sometimes  call  it  Jal-hottz, — a 
Turkish  appellation  signifying  *  powdered  with  snow.'  Hie  Persians  call 
it  Elboors.  Tlie  Nogais,  Kumuks,  and  other  Turkish  tribes  in  the  n«gh- 
bourhood,  call  it  Jal-bouZy  or  Jedi-Jat-bouZy  or  Jd-bouz.  Another  deno- 
mination common  in  Greorgia  is  that  of  Them, 

Historical  Notice.'^  In  the  imagination  of  the  classical  scholar  thii 
region  is  identified  with  the  scene  of  P^motheus's  eyer-during  punish- 
ment ;  to  others  the  magnificent  fictions  of  Arabian  romance  have  clothed 
it  with  poetical  mystery.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  the  enterprising 
Argonauts,  are  assodated  with  its  classical  history.  Sespstris  planted  a 
colony  of  Egyptians  at  its  foot,  who  founded  Colchis.  In  the  7th  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  the  Milesians  began  to  found  settlements  on 
the  N.  E.  shores  of  the  Black  sea :  the  dty  of  Tanais  was  built  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  those  of  Phanagoria  and  Hermonassa  on  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus,  and  Dioscnrias  in  Miogrelia.  The  Scythians  passed  under 
these  mountains  on  their  way  to  the  conquest  of  Upper  Asia ;  Mithri- 
dates  and  Pompey  left  traces  of  thdr  footsteps  here ;  and  Tnyan  extended 
his  domination  as  fiar  as  this  mountain-bairier.  Long  after  the  struggle  of 
the  Roman  and  Persian  powers,  the  Arabs  bore  the  crescent  to  the  Cau- 
casus. Then  Gengfaiz-Khan's  M<^uls  ravaged  the  countries  to  the  foot 
of  this  barrier.  Timour  the  Tartar  came  next;  then  the  Turcomans. 
Russia  next  possessed  the  Caucasian  territories,  which  Nadirshah  com- 
pelled them  to  relinquish.  Escaping  from  Persian  dominion,  the  Georgian 
princes  threw  themselyes  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  and  finally  the  treaty 
of  Gulistan  in  181S  left  Russia  sole  mistress  of  the  Caucasian  diatricts. 
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TI16  Caacaaiaa  chun  oiFera  thirteen  principal  basins  to  the 
notice  of  the  physical  geographer.  Seven  of  these  belong  to  the  n<Hrthem, 
and  6  to  the  southern  side.  But  without  entering  oa  these  details,  we  shall 
proceed  to  describe  this  chain  under  three  great  divisions :  viz.  Uie  West- 
ern, Central,  and  Eastern  Caucasus. 

Western  Caucaeus.'^  The  western  portion  of  the  Caucasian  chain 
may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  Black  sea  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  Bioni  and  Kouban :  their  eastern  front  being  the  lofty 
summit  of  the  JElboorsy  which,  according  to  ihe  observstions  of  M.  Vich- 
neoaki,  rises  to  the  height  of  2,783  toises,  or  17,832  English  feet,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  ibe  northern,  or  Georgian  side,  of  this  part  of 
the  chain,  the  following  rivers  descend :  viz.  the  Atakoum,  the  Kara- 
Kouban,  the  Chagwacha,  the  Laba,  the  Ouroup,  the  Ghreat  and  the  Little 
Zeleutchouk  or  Indjik,  the  Koiden,  and  the  Teberde.  From  the  southern, 
or  Ghreat  Abaastan  and  Mingrelian  side,  the  following  rivers  descend : 
viz.  the  Soubachi,  the  Kapoeti,  the  Moutsi,  the  Zoupi,  the  Alatso,  the 
Sokhoumi,  the  Khodori,  the  Marmari,  the  Mokri,  the  Egrisi,  the  Dadi, 
and  the  EgourL  The  principal  defiles  of  the  Western  Caucasus  occur  at 
the  sources  of  the  Chagwacha,  the  great  Laba,  and  the  Teberde.  The 
first,  or  the  most  western,  establishes  a  commimication  betwixt  the  valley 
of  Chagwacha  and  the  Abassian  port  of  Sokhoum-kalah.  The  second 
leads  to  the  villages  of  Mokvi  and  Khodori.  The  western  branch  of  the 
third  leads  throxigh  the  territory  of  the  Souanes  to  Bedia  on  the  Egrisi ; 
the  eastern  branch  of  this  pass  descends  to  the  sources  of  the  Tskhenis- 
tzquali,  from  which  it  leads  into  Imeritia  and  Mingrelia.  From  the  Elboors, 
and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kouban,  a  branch  runs  northward  from 
this  chain,  presenting  various  isolated  summits,  such  as  the  SoUtoun  and 
those  of  the  Temnoi'lees. 

Central  Caucasus^  The  second  part  of  the  principal  Caucasian  chain 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elboors  under  the  name  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains.  It  runs  E.  to  a  culminating  point  from  which  the  Sundsba  and 
Aksai  flow  towards  the  N.,  die  Khaeserouk  and  Quozloukhi  to  the  E., 
and  the  Alazan  and  Yori  to  the  S.  Here  the  chain  is  remarkably  ru^ed, 
and  surmounted  with  glaciers.  At  the  sources  of  the  Dchinaghi-don  this 
chain  changes  its  direction,  and  runs  S.  S.  E.  under  the  Georgian  name  of 
KedelOy  or  ^  the  wall,'  to  the  sources  of  the  Ratchis-tzqnali  and  the  Kui- 
rilL  From  this  latter  point  it  takes  an  eastern  direction,  and  runs  to  join 
the  gigantic  Khokhi  which  rises  above  the  sources  of  the  Terek.  This 
third  section,  or  subdivision,  of  the  central  chain  is  called  JBrouU'Sabdzeli 
or  Sehara,  From  the  Khokhi  it  goes  S.  E.  to  the  sources  of  the  Aragoi, 
where  it  forms  the  Crose  mountain.  It  then  bends  again  towards  the  E., 
separates  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Terek  and  Sundsba  from  those  of  the 
Aragoi  and  Alazan,  and  reaches  its  ultimate  point  at  the  head  of  the 
valleys  inhabited  by  the  Meesd,  the  Fharsmani,  and  the  Tboucheti.  The 
regions  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Central  Caucasus  are :  the  Little  Abassia, 
Ossetia,  the  territory  of  the  Mitsdjegi,  and  the  two  Kabardahs.  On  the 
opposite  side  are  Imeritia,  and  Kartli  or  Kartalinia.  The  rivers  which  flow 
from  the  northern  side  of  Ceotral  Caucasus  are  :  the  Kouma,  the  Pod- 
koumka,  the  Malka,  the  Bakzan,  the  Tchegbem,  the  Tcherek,  the  Ouroukh, 
the  Arredon,  the  Fiag,  the  Sunddia,  and  the  Aksai.  From  the  S.  side 
descend  the  Rioni,  the  Tskhenis-tzquali  and  Kuirili,  the  Didi-liakhoi,  the 
Khasani,  and  the  Araghoi.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain  belong :  the 
Kac&ka^iaUf  the  Lagai^  the  Mqinvari^  elevated  15,400  feet,  the  Kouro^ 
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the  Ouhmmhay  the  AamiM'^fUhay  and  the  Lordsobaid  sammtts.     Hiere  are 
7  passes  leading  through  this  part  of  the  chain,  the  two  prmcipal  of  wbkk 
lead  along  the  tribntary  torrents  of  the  Onroukh,  from  the  Imeritian  pTo> 
▼inoe  of  Rotcha,  into  the  oonntry  of  the  Dongan,  and  thence  through  the 
▼alleys  of  the  Rioni  and  Bokoi  into  Circassia.     The  Pcria  Caucasia  of 
the  ancients  is  the  defile  which  leads  through  this  chain  from  Moedok  to 
Tiflis.     It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days  journey  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now  called  Arakvi,  flows.     It  is,  as 
Pliny  calls  it,  an  enormous  work  of  Nature,  which  has  here  ctA  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks  which  an  iron-gate  would  be  almost  sufficient  to 
close.     By  thu  passage,  according  to  Priscus,  the  barbarous  M edes,  &n-- 
matians,  and  other  tribes,  threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Fenian  em- 
pire.    The  Russians  keen  a  strong  garrison  at  Vladv-Kauka2  the  key  to 
this  defile. 

Eastern  Caucasus.^  The  Eastern  Caucasus  extends  to  the  peninsula 
of  Apcheron,  its  general  direction  being  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.  ITie 
western  portion  of  it,  as  frar  as  Gratton-koul,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sammu, 
is  generally  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  but  it  is 
much  less  elevated.  From  this  point  a  high  chain  of  glaciers  called  CAaA- 
daghy  or  Chat-dag^  run  towards  the  Kouba,  on  the  western  tide  of  which 
river  we  encounter  mount  Chalboors  or  CheJ^Alboors.  T%e  principal 
summits  which  occur  to  the  £•  of  Chalboors  are :  the  Salatat'-iagky  the 
Baha-daghy  the  Kaler-dagh,  and  the  BeUra-dagh,-''^!  granitic  summits. 
To  the  W.  of  the  latter  summit  the  elevation  of  the  mountain  is  from  1,666 
toises,  or  10,674  English  feet,  to  2000  toises  or  12,816  feet.  Towards 
the  E.  they  gradually,  decline  until  they  reach  the  peninsula  of  Apdienra 
where  they  are  of  very  trijQing  elevation.  In  the  upper  basin  of  the  Sam- 
orn,  or  Qozloukhi,  and  in  that  of  the  Koizou  and  Atala,  are  the  countries 
of  the  Kazi-Kumuks,  and  Avares,  and  the  republic  of  Akoucha.  The 
other  northern  regions  bathed  by  the  Caspian  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Daghestan.  The  united  basins  of  tlie  Alaaan  and  Yori, 
in  the  opposite  quarter,  form  the  district  of  Kakhetia.  The  tributaries  of 
the  Kur  also  flow  on  this  side  through  Western  Shirwan.  Hie  passes 
through  the  Eastern  Caucasus  are  yet  very  imperfectly  known  to  Euro- 
peim  geographers. 

Geohgi/  and  Scenery,^  The  summits  and  central  ridge  of  Caucasus 
are  granitic  On  each  side  the  granite  has  schistose  mountains  joining  it, 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  calcareous  mountains  which  appear  to  occupy 
most  space  on  the  southern  side,  where  the  chain  is  extended  by  a  greater 
number  of  branches.  On  the  northern  side,  the  base  of  the  calcareous 
and  schistose  mountains  is  covered  by  vast  sandy  downs  or  plains.  The 
following  is  M.  Klaproth's  description  of  the  scenery  in  the  principal  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Caucasus : — *^  At  the  foot  of  the  snowy 
summits  are  found  human  habitations,  which  the  owners  have  been  tempted 
to  construct  in  that  situation,  by  a  few  acres  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. In  the  valleys  which  separate  these  snowy  mountains,  glaciers 
are  seen,  which  seem  to  recline  upon  blocks  of  ice  and  rock.  The  valleys 
are  closed  in  at  their  superior  extremities,  by  huge  pieces  of  ice  interiaid 
like  the  strata  of  rocks,  seeming  to  owe  their  origin  to  ice-water  from  the 
summits,  congealed  anew.  These  frozen  masses  are  supported  by  arcades 
of  ice,  over  which  torrenta  are  beard  rushing  with  fearful  noise,  by  the 
tiaveller  journeying  beneath  the  vaults.  Descending  from  the  glaciers,  we 
£a11  in  with  fields  of  snow  spread  out  on  beds  of  ice.    Granite  and  sclnetus, 
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intaneeted  frequently  by  baaalta,  are  seen  contignous  to  other  rocks  of  the 
black  tabalary  schistas,  and  rising  in  sharp  and  naked  peaks,  separated  by 
deep  ravines,  ascend  to  the  region  of  snow  and  perpetual  ice.  Torrents 
rush  through  these  ravines,— on  the  banks  of  which  are  found  a  few  pines, 
junipers,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  frozen  zone." 

Productions,']  We  find  here  every  clinuite  of  Europe,  and  every  kind 
of  soil ;  the  productions  therefore  of  Caucasus  are  highly  varied.  *'  In  the 
centre,"  says  Malte  Brun,  ^'  we  have  eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inha- 
bited by  bears  and  wolves,  also  by  jackals ;  chaitSy  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Felts ;  the  wild  goat  of  the  Caucasus,  (Caprica  Caucasicay)  which 
delights  in  the  rug^d  summits  of  the  schistose  mountains  ;  the  chamois, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  lower  calcareous  mountains ;  hares, 
weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  argalis,  and  an  infinite  number  of  birds  of  prey, 
and  of  passage.  To  the  north  are  hills  fertile  in  com,  and  rich  pastures 
where  the  fine  Circassian  horses  are  bred.  Farther  on  are  sandy  plains, 
covered  with  large  plants,  but  mixed  with  low  grounds  of  a  more  clayey 
soil.  To  the  south  you  find  magnificent  valleys  and  plains,  under  a  more 
salubrious  climate,  displaying  all  the  luxuriance  of  an  Asiatic  vegetation.' 
Wherever  the  declivity  inclines  towards  the  west,  the  east,  or  the  south, 
cedars,  cypresses,  savins,  red  junipers,  beech-trees,  and  oaks,  clothe  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  grow  in 
abundance  in  the  warmer  valleys,  sheltered  by  the  rocks.  The  quince, 
the  wild  apricot,  the  willow-leaved  pear  tree,  and  the  vine,  abound  in  the 
thickets  and  woods,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  forests.  The  date-tree,  the 
jujuba,  and  Christ's  thorn,  are  indigenous  in  this  country,  and  prove  the 
mildness  of  the  temperature!  The  low  marshy  grounds  are  adorned  with 
very  fine  plants,  such  as  the  rhododendron  pdnticuMy  and  the  azalea  ponticn. 
The  cultivated  and  wild  olive-trees,  the  oriental  plane,  together  with  the 
male  and  female  laurels,  embellish  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The 
high  valleys  are  perfumed  by  the  syringe  the  jessattiine,  several  species. 
of  lilies,  and  the  Caucasian  rose." 

Caucasian  TribesJ^  The  Caucasian  isthmus  contains  an  extraordinary 
niunber  of  small  nations  and  tribes.  Some  are  the  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordes  which,  in  the  great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed  these  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  greater  numbers  are  indigenous  and  primitive  tribes.  The 
Georgians  and  the  Ossetes  are  the  new  inhabitants  of  this  territory.  The 
former  came  from  the  Pampaki  valleys  between  the  Caucasus  and  Ararat  r 
The  Ossetes  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Scythian  colony  which 
was  established  here  about  7  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Basianes  are  a  Turkish  tribe  from  Madjari  and  the  banks  of  the  Kuma* 
They  at  present  inhabit  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Malka,  the  Tcheghem, 
and  the  Tcherek,  and  are  supposed  to  have  quitted  their  primitive  abodes 
in  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  primitive  Caucasians' 
are :  Isty  the  Eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghiers;  2d,  the  Mizdsheges  in  the 
centre ;  and  Scf,  the  Western  Caucasians,— or  Circassians  and  Abasses,  In 
the  following  list  we  have  distinguished  the  nations  and  countries  included 
in  the  Russian  territories  by  an  Ry  and  the  states  which  yet  preserve  theii 
independence  by  an  /. 

Number  of  houscau 

It.  I.  Great  Abassia            .         .         .  •         r             5i),000 

R.  I.  The  Trans- Konbanian  Circassians  .                3^,000 

Great  and  Little  Kabardah          .  ^             13,500 
if.                                                      F 
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NttRiber  M  hnvsML 

R-     Little  Abassia 2,000 

R.  I.  The  Ki^tes,  Ingnsches,  KharebnlakB,  &c  15,000 

R.  1.  The  Tschetschenaes 20,000 

R.     The  Kumaks  of  Aksai,  Enderi,  Kostek,  &c        .  12,000 

R- 1.  The  Nogays 10,000 

R.     The  Chamkhals  of  Tarkof          .         .         .        .  12,000 

R.     The  Country  of  Akoucha  and  Djengontai         .  35,000 

R.     The  Ouzmei  territory         ....  25,000 

R«     The  possessions  of  the  kadi  of  Thabasseran       .  10,000 

R.     Derbend  and  its  environs             ....  2,000 

R.     The  territory  of  Kouba           ....  7,964 

R. Chamakhi           .         .         .  25,000 

R.     Bakon           ....  1,000 

R.     Sallian 2,000 

R.     Chaki  or  Cheki      .         .         .  20,000 

I.      Sounaneti,  or  the  country  of  the  Sonanes     .         .  3,000 

R.  I.  Independent  and  Georgian  Ossetia         .         .  30,000 

R.     Tlie  country  of  the  Khersouri,  Pchavi,  and  Touchi  2,300 

I.      The  Lesghiers  of  Avar^  Audi,  &c         .         .  20,000 
I.      The  republic  of  Kazi-Kumuk,  and  other  districts 

on  the  Samoura 30,000 

R.     The  country  of  the  Tchari,  Belakani,  &c     .         .  8,000 

I.      The  republic  of  Dido             .         .         •         •  5,000 

R.     Geoi^  N.  of  the  Kur             ....  20,000 

R.     Imeritia 35,000 

R.     Mingrelia 20,000 


Total  470,764 

Counting  5  indiyidoals  to  .a  house,  the  total  population  of  the  Caucasian 
territories  will  thus  amount  to  2,353,820  souls.  Of  this  number  one- 
fourth  are  free, — and  the  rest  are  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

UrcUian  Mountains.'}     The  Ural,  or  Uralian  mountains  rise  under  68** 
N.  lat.  at  the  Kankai  gulf,  or,  according  to  some  geographers,  in  Nova 
Zembla,  and  run  from  N.  to  S.  with  a  declination  westwards.     Possessing 
but  little  elevation  at  the  N.  end,  between  the  Lower  Obi  on  the  £.,  and 
the  Oosa,  a  branch  of  the  Petschora,  on  the  W.,  they  acquire  a  consider- 
able height  about  the  60th  or  58th  parallel  near  SolLkamsk  and  Wercho- 
turia.     In  the  latitude  of  Ekaterineburg  they  become  low .  and  flat ;  but 
acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the  Baschkirs,  in  latitude  54*  and 
55*.     Several  of  the  summits  of  the  Werchoturian  mountains  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  Pawdinskoe  Kamen  rises  to  the  height  of 
6,819  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian.     On  the  whole  the  Ural  forms 
a  plateau  of  about  1,200  miles  in  extent,  and  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  in 
height,  on  which  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet. 
We  have  already  described  the  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  this  chain 
belonging  to  European  Russia.     Hie  Russians  divide  the  Asiatic  portion 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Ist^  The  Werchoturian  Ural  extending  between  61** 
and  57"  30'  N.  lat. ;   2<l,  The  Ekaterinehurg  Ural,  from  57'  30*  to  56^ 
N.  lat.;  and  3flt  The  Baschkirian  Uraly  from  56'  to  53*  30^  N.  lat. 
Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  everywhere  in  massive  strata ;  and  iron 
is  abundant.     The  Basdikirian  Ural  is  rich  in  gold.     The  Ural  range 
throws  off  various  small  chains  at  its  southern  extremity.     The  mountains 
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of  OuberUntlct  detach  themselves  under  the  parallel  of  dS*"  SCX,  and  join, 
on  the  £•  side,  the  monntains  of  the  Kirghissian  steppes,  l^be  Kitschik 
Karatscha^  or  eastern  branch  of  the  Ural,  runs  off  under  54''  45'  N.  lat. 
The  Obische'Syrt  passes  into  Europe. 

The  Little  Altai,^  This  lower  terrace  of  the  Great  Altai,  already  de- 
scribed, is  sometimes  called  the  Bieloiy  or  '  snowy  tops.'  It  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.E..  It  extends  from  the  river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei,  allowing 
the  Dshabekan,  which  is  the  head-source  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  nar- 
row gorge.  On  the  S.  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  from  the  Great  Altai ; 
and  on  the  N.  a  valley  comes  between  it  and  the  metallic  mountains  of 
Kolyvan.  These  latter  mountains  sink  towards  the  N.  into  the  steppe  of 
Baraba.  The  heights  which  follow  the  Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with 
the  Irtysh  are  called  the  Oormnn.  Between  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenisei  are 
the  mountains  of  Koutanetz*  The  mountains  of  Sajansk  stretch  from  the 
Yenisei  to  the  Lena  and  Lake  Baikal.  They  are  rather  an  elevated  pla« 
teau  than  a  chain.  The  mean  height  of  the  Little  Altai  is  from  1,600  to 
2,400  feet  above  the  subjacent  plains.  The  southern  parts  present  groups 
of  trees, — ^the  northern  regions  are  covered  with  constant  snow.  The  fint 
plateaus  are  schistose  and  granitic.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tcharich  and 
Tom  immense  rocks  of  b^utiful  porphyry  and  jasper  occur.  Along  the 
course  of  the  Tom  and  the  Upper  Ina  volcanic  indications  have  been  traced. 

The  Baikalian  Mountains.']  The  Baikal  monntains  appear  to  be  an 
arm  of  the  Sajanian  chain.  They  enclose  a  valley  of  great  elevation,  in 
which  the  Lake  Baikal  extends  its  deep  waters  over  a  basin  of  rock  with 
scarcely  any  sand.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  the  lake  the  mountains  are 
very  lofty,  and  seem  to  be  principally  composed  of  granite. 

ilie  Daaurian  Chains,]  A  link  of  the  Baikal  mountains  passes  to  the 
S.  of  the  Onon,  and  along  the  Argoon.  It  is  called  the  Nertschinsk 
mountains.  Another  cliain  running  N.E.,  and  separating  the  tributary 
streams  of  the  Lena  and  Amoor,  receives  the  general  designation  of  the 
Daourian  mountains.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Olekma 
the  chain  takes  the  name  of  the  Iblannoi  mountain,  or  *  the  mountain  of 
apples,'  on  account  of  the  rounded  shape  of  the  blocks  composing  it. 
Acquiring  increased  elevation  as  it  approaches  the  Eastern  ocean,  it  begins 
at  the  sources  of  the  Aldan  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Stannovoi  mountains, 
which  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vague,  denomination  of  the  mountains 
of  Okhotsk,  which  are  said  to  reach  Behring's  straits. 

Mountains  cf  Kamtschatka.]  The  mountains  of  Kamtschatka  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  full  of  volcanoes  which 
seem  to  be  connected  with  those  of  the  Japanese  sea.  They  divide  the 
peninsula  longitudinally,  and  may  be  regarded  as  connected  with  the  Kurile 
islands. 

M.  Humboldt's  Observations.]  M.  Humboldt  and  a  party  of  Russian 
Bavans,  during  a  tour  in  Siberia  in  1829,  have  made  many  important  phy- 
HJcal  and  geognostical  observations  on  the  different  mountain-regions  which 
we  have  just  been  describing.  The  extracts  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
party— -which  we  subjoin  in  a  note — ^will  be  read  with  interest^  as  present- 
ing the  earliest  accounts  of  this  important  expedition.* 

s  «  Aftrr  travenlDg  the  nortbmi  Ural  mounuitjs,  fr«nn  Ekatorioeboiv  to  the  60th 
decree  of  N.  latitude,  we  hastened  to  ToboUk,  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  The 
eaae  with  which  travellinf  is  performed  In  Siberia,  and  with  which  immense  traeta  mny 
be  passed,  Indooed  M.  Humboldt  to  extend  our  journey,  withou.t  protractinf  tho  tima 
employed  in  It,  by  making  a  detour  of  nearly  500  German  (above  8,400  English)  miles,  , 
to  vkit  the  Altai  chain  and  the  celebrated  sIlYer-mines  of  JColivan,  and  at  tha  same  tima 
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« 

Steppes.2     Haviog  dftscribed  the  monatains  of  Asiatic  Rassiay  we  must 
now  tuni  oar  attention  to  the  vast  plains  or  steppes  which  occupy  so 

to  Bee  a  Chineie  frontier-settlement  in  Soongiria.  Though,  on  oar  long  Jouriipy 
through  the  ateppm,  we  foand  a  cootegiout  disorder  very  generally  prevalent,  all  tamed 
out  Tery  welL  On  the  I9ch  of  Aagost  we  crossed  over  the  river  Narym  Into  the  Chi- 
nese  terrltorv,  to  the  poet  of  Blonl-male-ho,  on  the  Upper  Irtysoh,  wbiob  the  Roasiane 
nil  Badi.  \Ve  are  oo«r  upon  our  return ;  we  have  crossed  the  steppes  of  Barabinsk 
mH  Platofsk,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Kirghlssian  steppe  from  Ust-Kamenogorslc  by 
way  of  Semi  Pslatnoi  on  the  Irtysch,  arrived  at  Omsk.  I  observed  and  collected  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Ural  above  600  different  species  of  plants;  and  hope,  partly  from 
theae  mountains,  the  southern  part  of  which  we  are  now  going  to  visit — ^partly  from  the 
Altai — and  from  the  interesting  excursion  to  a  hitherto  unvisited  chain,  as  well  as  to 
the  unexplored  province  of  Soongaria,  where  1  collected  above  a  hundred  epeciee — to 
obtain  an  herbarium  of  about  1,500  species,  which  will  be  of  great  importance,  especially 
with  respet^  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  vegetable  forms.     In  the  department  of 


SiephaguM  Patlas;)  and  i^ hitherto  unknown  squirrel  of  the  AJtai  chain.     The  ill-famed 
iberia  was,  upon  the  Ural,  a  garden  of  roeee  mingled  with  LUium  martagon  and  three 


splendid  cypripedia, — namely,  calcaltu,  gtUtatum,  macrarUhoiu  In  the  steppe  of  Baraba 
it  was  covered  with  blooming,  luxuriant  herbs,  most  agreeably  and  surprisingly  adorned 
with  Lychus  ckalcedonica,  Ddphinium  elatum,  and  EpUobium  angustifdium.  On  the 
Altai  we  first  met  with  the  vegetable  forms  peculiar  to  Asia  preponderating  In  number 
as  real  denizens  of  the  soil.  Since  our  return  from  the  Altai  the  steppe  is  more  arid ; 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  everywhere  forms  not  seen  before,  which  grow  be- 
tween Stipa  artemena  and  GlycyrrJdzn  glabra,  Stipa  jienruUa,  which  is  accounte«l  a  plant 
of  the  steppe,  is  only  a  very  subordinate  species.*'— From  Omsk  the  travellers  proceeded 
through  the  Cossack  line  of  the  Tobol  into  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural,  which — as 
already  noticed — is  rich  in  gold,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Baschkirs.  M.  Humboldt, 
accompanied  by  his  learned  friends  and  coadjutors,  professor  Ehrenberg,  and  Gustav 
Rose,  In  the  beginning  of  September  visited  Slatouak  and  the  manufactory  of  arms 
founded  by  the  industrious  Germans  from  Solingen,  the  gold  alluvions  of  Miask,  Soi- 
monofsk,  and  Ki^chtim.  The  country  is  here  adonied  by  a  chain  of  lakes.  The  gold- 
washings  in  the  Miask^which  is  so  celebrated  for  the  variety  of  the  fossils  that  occur  in 
it — have  produced  in  the  last  six  years,  together,  above  10,000  Russian  pounds  of  gold. 
The  large  pieces  of  gold,  found  almost  on  the  surface  in  the  years  18S4>  and  1826, 
weighed  8,  IS,  16,  and  even  as  much  as  S4|-  lbs.  The  gold-washing  of  Miask  belongs  to 
the  emperor—those  of  Soimonofsk,  Kischtim,  and  Kaslinski,  to  private  persons,  tn 
whom  tbt'y  yield  about  200  lbs.  of  gold  annually.  Between  the  auriferous  boulders  of 
serpentine  of  the  Borsowka,  12  versts  N.  of  Kischtim,  upon  gneis  devoid  of  metal,  w« 
find  the  beautiful  blocks  of  sapphire  rock.  Xin-*to°A  h<u  hitherto  been  found  only  to  the 
£.  of  Irkoutsk.  Professor  Rose  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  among  the  fossils  at 
Lake  llmen,  near  Miask.  The  travellers  having,  since  the  month  of  June,  explor«l  all 
the  mines  and  gold  alluvions  of  the  northern  and  the  central  Ural,  and  that  inhaUited 
by  the  Biischkirs  (from  Boeoslavsk,  near  Miask,)  continued  their  journey,  in  tlie  middle 
of  September,  by  way  of  Mngnetnaya,  Orak,  and  Guberlinsk,  to  Orenberg.  On  thl« 
route,  as  well  as  on  that  to  Kischtim,  they  enjoyed  the  company  of  two  distinguished 
geologists,  Messrs  Hoffman  and  Helmersen,  who,  daring  the  last  two  years,  have  ex- 

!lored,  by  order  of  the  government,  the  most  soutbem  part  of  the  Ural,  the  Iremel, 
rendick,  and  the  hills  of  Guberlinsk.  through  which  the  Jaick  breaks.  The  IlmRO 
chain,  which  extends  eastward  from  Miask,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Ural,  is  prolonged 
(as  M.  von  Humboldt  has  been  able  to  infer  from  the  most  recent  geographic  investiga- 
tions of  the  Kirghissian  steppe  of  the  NVestern  or  Little  Horde)  through  tke  Dfambouk- 
Karagai,  the  Kara-Aigur,  and  Mugoiiari,  to  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Lake  Aral,  into  the  high  country  of  Ust-Jourt.  After  stopping  for  a  time  in  Orenburg 
the  travellers  examined  the  rock-salt  of  Iletzki.,  It  lies  in  the  Kii^hissian  steppe, 
covered  with  a  few  feet  of  sand,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  rock-salt  in  the  deserts  of 
Peru  and  Africa.  M.  von  Humboldt  wished  to  proceed  along  the  river  Jaik  or  Ural  as 
far  as  Gurief,  there  to  embark  on  the  Caspian  sea,  and  so  to  reach  Astrachan.  Want 
of  boats,  and  particularly  fears  of  the  prevailing  S.W.  winds,  bafiled  this  design,  and  the 
journey  was  continued  through  Uralsk  (the  chief  seat  of  the  Ural  Cossacks),  WoI»k, 
and  the  fertile  German  colonies  on  both  sides  of  the  Wolga,  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Saratof. 
From  Dubofka  M.  von  Humboldt  made  an  excursion  to  the  celebrated  Lake  Elton,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  masses  of  common  salt,  like  blocks  of  ice,  lie  precipitated,  under 
circumstances  which  have  not  yet  been  chemically  examioed  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
The  finest  weather  favoured  their  astronomical  observations  in  this  solitary  part  of  the 
Ural  steppe.  L^ke  Elton  is  US  versU  in  circumference.  Professor  Ehrenberg  found 
an  immense  number  of  dead  insects  on  the  banks  of  the  salt  lake,  comprising  almost 
•very  species  found  In  that  country.  From  Dubofka  the  travellers  proceeded  to  As- 
trachan, pasting  through  the  Moravian  colony  of  Sarepta,  and  through  the  plains  of  tha 
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large  a  portion  of  that  country.  They  differ  greaUy  from  one  anotber  in 
nature  and  in  aspect ;  in  one  place  they  resemble  the  American  sayannabsy 
consisting  of  wide  pastures  covered  with  tall  grass, — in  others  the  soil  is 
saline,  and  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  a  superficial  efflorescence  on  the 
arid  soil. — The  IVolga^Kalmuck  steppe  lies  between  the  Ural  and  Wolga, 
and  is  inhabited  by  Kalmuck  nomades.  Between  the  rivers  Kouma,  Don,  and 
Wolga,  and  the  Caspian  sea,  a  large  tract  of  steppe  land  called  the  Kouman 
steppe  extends. — The  Terek  steppe  lies  betwixt  the  Terek  and  Kouma  on 
the  W.  and  the  Caspian  sea. — The  steppe  of  Kuban  lies  betwixt  Caucasus  and 
tbe  Manytsch  river. — Th^i  Iseti  steppe  stretches  at  the  foot  of  the  Baschkir 
Urals. — The  steppe  of  Ischim  or  Issim  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Toboi 
on  the  N.W.,  and  td  those  of  the  Irtysh  on  the  £. — At  this  last  extremity 
it  joins  the  steppe  of  Baraha^  which  is  prolonged,  between  tbe  rivers  Irtysh 
and  Obi,  to  the  Little  Altai  mountains.  The  Baraba  is  about  700  miles  in 
length,  and  from  160  to  190  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  good,  and  it  is  diversi- 
fied with  forests  of  birch. — Between  the  Kara  and  Obi,  and  tbe  Obi  and  Ye- 
nisei, a  vast  marshy  plain  extends,—**  a  horrid  region,  where  the  soil  is  of 
clay  almost  continually  in  a  frozen  state,  covered  here  and  there  with  a  few 
stunted  plants,  and  a  carpeting  of  mosses." 

Rivers.]]  The  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  most  considerable  in 
Asia ;  "  but  they  flow,"  says  Malte  Brun,  *^  across  desert  plains,  from  which 
an  eternal  winter  bamsbes  the  arts  and  social  life.  Their  waters  nowhere 
reflect  the  resplendent  images  of  celebrated  cities ;  their  banks  are  nowhere 
adorned  with  magnificent  harbours ;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden 
with  the  spoils  of  distant  climates.  A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes  bor- 
dered by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass,  some  bones  of  mammoths 
driven  on  shore  by  the  floods,  some  fishing  canoes  along  side  of  countless 
flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwell- 
ing without  dreading  the  pursuit  of  man, — this  is  all  the  variety  that  a  Sibe- 
rian river  of&rs  to  the  view.  Savage  hordes  and  their  ignorant  conquerors 
have  given  these  great  currents  names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  can 
only  form  a  random  guess." 

The  Kara,^  The  Kara  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Urals,  and  flows  N.W.  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  the  European  government  of  Archangel  and  the 
Asiatic  government  of  Tobolsk.  It  discharges  itself  by  a  wide  mouth  into 
the  Karian  gulf.     Its  principal  tributary  \a  the  Silova, 

The  Obi, 2  The  Ob  or  Obi  is  a  very  large  river.  It  rises  in  4f&*  N.  lat.  and  96* 
£•  long,  under  the  name  of  the  Shabekan,  which  runs  N.W.  into  the  Teletskoi 
Osero  lake,  from  which  it  again  issues  under  the  name  of  the  Biza,  Its  to- 
tal course  exceeds  2600  miles,  during  which  it  receives  the  following  rivers  : 
The  Kalunja,  rising  in  the  Altai,  on  receiving  which  it  takes  the  name  of  the 
Obi ;  the  Tschatisch,  rising  in  the  Altai,  and  receiving  most  of  the  Koly- 
van  streams ;  the  BarnauUkaja ;  the  Tom,  rising  in  the  Sajanian 
mountains,  and  receiving  the  Mrasa^  Aba^  and  Komda  ;  the  Tschulym 
having  a  course  of  nearly  600  miles  from  the  territory  of  the  Katschinzes,  and 
receiving  the  Uirup,  the  Kifa,  the  Jaga^  the  Kemtschuk^  and  the  Ului ; 
the  Tschaus ;  the  Ket^  having  a  course  of  above  500  miles ;  the  fViuoU" 
ga  ;  the  Tim  ;  the  JVach  ;  the  Iram-Ingan  .*  and  the  Irtysh,  which  is 
in  reality  the  principal  river  of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs.  It  rises 
in  Chinese  Mongolia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Altai,  and  first 

Knlmocks,  wliich  abound  In  cameln.  The  dlflTerence  of  the  force  and  direction  of  roag- 
Detivm,  as  well  a«  the  eleratlonB  determined  by  the  barometer,  were  observed  in  Saratoi 
and  Aatraoban,  and  in  several  Islands  of  the  Caspian  sea. 
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runs  W.N.W.  throngli  an  immense  viilley  bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Great 
Altai.  Immediately  after  its  confluence  with  the  Narym  at  the  extremity 
of  this  valley  it  enters  Asiatic  Russia,  and  waters  the  eastern  part  of  Omsk. 
Having  reached  Tobolsk,  it  turns  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Obi  on  the  left 
bank,  a  little  below  Samorovo  in  60"  45'  N.  lat.  and  68"  25'  E.  long.  Its 
length  of  course  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  2200  miles,  of  which  about  one 
third  is  through  the  Chinese  province  of  Soongaria.  It  has  not  so  many 
tributary  streams  as  such  a  length  of  course  might  iead  us  to  expect.  I'he 
principal  are  the  Narym  from  Soongaria,  the  Bnchtorma  from  the  Little 
Altai,  the  Om  from  the  Oonnan  chain,  the  Isckim  from  the  Algydim-zano, 
the  Wagai  from  the  Wagaian  steppes,  and  the  ToM  from  the  'foot  of 
Mount  Mamet  in  the  Kirghissian  steppes.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk 
there  are  numerous  well-peopled  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  ; 
In  Omsk  the  right  bank  is  here  and  there  protected  by  forts  in  which  pai^ 
ties  of  Cossacks  are  stationed  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghissians.  The 
Irtysh  annually  rises  from  6  to  12  feet  above  its  ordinary  level  during  the 
rainy  season. 

The  Yenisei,']     The  Yenisei  or  Jenisei  is  a  broader  and  more  majestic 
stream  than  the  ObL     It  runs  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in 
the  country  of  Khalka ;  and  first  rec^eives  the  name  of  Syiskit,     After 
having  passed  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Baikal,  and  being  joined 
by  the  Berkem,*  it  bears  the  name  of  Ouloukem,     It  then  turns  N.  under 
the  name  of  the  Yenisei^  and  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
Arctic  ocean.      It  enters  Asiatic  Russia  betwixt  the  Little  Altai  and 
Sajan  chain.     Its  total  course  is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  1900   miles,  of 
which  about  400  miles  belong  to  China.    Its  principal  tributaries  are  :  the 
Uky  which  descends  from   the   Sajan  mountains  ;  the  Oja ;  the  Abakan^ 
with  its  tributary  streams  from  the  Little  Altai ;  the  Tuba  ;  the  Kan  ;  and 
the  Angara  or  Upper  Tunguska^  which  issuing  from  Lake  Baikal  joins  the 
upper  Yenisei,  but  surpasses  it  in  importance  and  length,  and  might  therefore 
appear  entitled  to  give  its  name  to  the  united  river.    Its  principal  tributaries 
are :  the  Mura,  Oslianka,  Tasseva^  and  Oleschfna  :  the  Kern  ;  the  Pod-- 
kamenoi   Tunguska^  beneath  its  junction  with  which  the  Yenisei  expands 
greatly  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  the  Wach  or  Wachta  ; 
the  Jelagu ;    the    Turuchan  •  the  Nishnaia  or  Lofver   Tunguskay  a  river 
larger  than  the  Rhine;  the  Khaniai ;  and  the  Great ^nA  the  Liltle  Khefa, 

The  Lena.']  The  fourth  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  the 
LenOy  which  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  having  received  the 
fVilim  and  the  OlekmOy  which  come  from  the  Daourian  mountains  ;  it  runa 
from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  till  it  approaches  the  Jakoutsk,  a  very  useful  di- 
rection, as  furnishing  a  secure  navigation  between  very  distant  countries. 
From  the  Jakoutsk  its  direction  is  due  N.  It  receives  the  Aldan  on  the  E., 
and  the  Wilooi  on  the  W.  Its  bed  is  very  broad,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  islands.  Travellers  in  passing  the  Lena,  ascend  the  Aldan, 
and  descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma,  and  thus  complete  their  route 
to  Okhotsk,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  ocean. 

The  Omoloi,  Kolyma ,  ^cJ]  Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their 
waters  with  the  Icy  sea  we  may  remark  :  the  Omoloi,  the  Jana,  the  //«- 
digirka,  the  Alezeja^  the  Kolyma  or  Kowimay  the  Tschaunay  and  the  Am- 
gonian.  These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course,  but  are  upon 
the  whole  very  imperfectly  known  on  account  of  the  inhospitable  natun 
of  the  seas  in  which  they  terminate. 

TfinPTs  of  ike  Southern  ocean,"^     Among  the  rivers  which  flow  toward* 
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the  Eastern  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia,  the  Anadyr  claims  the  first  place.  It 
rises  in  the  Stannowoi  chain,  and  receives  a  nnmher  of  tribatanes.  The 
other  rivers  terminating  in  this  ocean  are :  the  Kkalirka,  the  Apuka,  and 
Palotcha^  three  little  coast-rivers  of  the  Coriak  territory;  the£/iam/«- 
chatka,  the  Penghina^  the  TUcha^  the  Ijfchiga,  the  Tauna,  the  Okhotsk  and 
tf le  Uda  ;  the  Argun  and  the  Sc/iUka  are  tribotaries  of  the  Amoor. 

Rivers  of  the  Black  sea,2  The  Kuban,  or  Hy parts  of  Herodotus,  and 
Verdanes  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  Elboors,  and  nins  from  S.  to  N.  through 
Circassia.  Turning  N.W.  it  separates  the  Russian  province  of  Caucasus 
from  Circassia,  and  then  falls  into  the  bay  of  Kuban.  It  receives  a  great 
number  of  tributaries,  amongst  which  are  the  Korden^  the  Vaimakey^  the 
MalohSelentschnk,  the  Vdschie^  the  Uruh,  the  Laba,  the  Schanketschetj 
the  KarO' Kuban  and  the  Alakum,  The  Russians  have  established  a  great 
number  of  fortresses  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kuban,  in  order  to  repel 
the  hostile  inroads  of  the  Circassians  and  Nogays  who  inhabit  the  opposite 
bank.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  of  difficult  navigation.  In  the  mountain- 
ous districts  its  banks  are  steep  and  rocky ;  in  the  level  country  they  sel- 
dom exceed  the  elevation  of  12  or  20  feet.— The  Riom,  or  Phasis^  rises 
in  the  £.  side  of  Elboors,  separates  Mingrelia  from  Ghooria,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  near  Poti. 

Lakes. —  The  BcukaL^  Next  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  lake  Aral,  the 
Baikal  lake  is  the  largest  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  situated,  in  the 
government  of  Irkoutsk,  between  52*  and  56"  4(K  N.  lat.  It  is  reckoned 
400  miles  long  and  from  20  to  50  miles  in  breadth ;  its  circumference  is 
1865  vents  or  1244  English  miles ;  its  depth  varies  from  20  to  200  fa^ 
thoms.  Its  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  language  of  the  Jakouts 
who  formerly  resided  in  its  vicinity,  and  who  called  it  Baya-4thel  or  *  the 
great  sea,'— or  Bal-khely  <  the  rich  lake.'  The  Russians  who  navigate  it 
speak  of  it  with  respectful  awe,  and  call  it  the  Sviatoi  More  or  '  holy  sea,' 
^-a  name  perhaps  originating  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Bouriats  used 
to  celebrate  their  great  annual  sacrifice  on  the  island  of  Olkhon  in  this 
lake.  The  Chinese  call  in  Pe-haij  or  *  the  sea  of  the  North ;'  the  Bourf- 
iats  Dalaiy  and  the  Tounghouses  Latn^ — a  name  simply  signifying  *  a 
large  collection  of  water,'  or  '  a  sea.'  The  shores  are  lofty,  steep,  and 
ruggecl ;  in  some  parts  presenting  bold  headlands  and  deep  indentations. 
The  waters  are  fresh,  and  extremely  transparent.  It  freesses  in  November, 
and  thaws  in  May.  Cochrane  crossed  it  where  40  miles  broad,  when  fro- 
zen, in  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast. 
The  winds  are  often  very  violent;  and  the  water  is  sometimes  raised 
into  high  waves  while  there  is  no  perceptible  wind.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
liable  to  a  kind  of  intestine  commotion  or  boiling,  by  which  vessels  receive 
severe  shocks,  even  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  smooth.  July  and  Au- 
g^t  are  considered  the  wont  seasons  for  navigating  this  lake  ;  May  and 
June  the  best ;  but,  whether  in  good  or  bad  seasons,  Cochrane  says,  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  vessels  for  transporting  provisions  are  25 
and  30  days  in  crossing  a  distance  of  50  miles  I  There  is  no  sensible  flux 
and  reflux  discerned  here.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  seals  of 
a  silver  colour  are  found  in  this  lake,  although  these  animals  are  never  known 
to  ascend  the  Yenisei.  The  Bouriats  of  Olkhon  catch  them  and  sell  their  skins 
to  the  Chinese.  Fish  are  plentiful,  especially  the  sturgeon,  steilet,  and  sal- 
mon. The  Salmo  auiumnalis  or  migratorius  is  fished  in  immense  quantities 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Pallas  mentions  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  fish,  which  the  Russians  call  Golomenka  f  the  CaUiotiymns)  which 
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with  the  ezoeptioo  of  the  head,  consists  almost  entirely  of  bones  and  an  oily 
grease.    It  has  never  been  regnlarly  caught,  bat  is  only  found  on  the  beach, 
after  hurricanes.     The  waves  sometimes  throw  on  shore  a  species  of  bi- 
tumen,   called  sea-wax. — The  island  of  Olkhon  is  situated  near  the  N. 
shore  of  this  lake.     It  is  45  miles  in  length  and  about  17  in  breadth.     It 
is  inhabited  by  Bargou-Bouriats,  who  rear  cattle,  and  also  cultivate  the  soil. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  other  small  isles  in  thii  lake.     The  principal  ri- 
vers which  discharge  their  waters  into  this  lake  are  :  the  Bargoiisin,  which 
has  a  course  of  270  miles,  the  Selenga  from  the  Changai,  the  Upper  Angara 
coming  from  the  N.W.  and  entering  the  lake  at  its  eastern  angle,  after  a 
course  of  220  miles,  and  the  Tunka.     The  only  outlet  is  the  LoTver  yinga- 
rOy  which  bears  this  name  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ilym,  but  from  tliai 
point  to  its  junction  with  the  Yenisei  is  known  by  the  name  of  the   Upper 
Tunguska,     Many  geographers  have  considered  the  Baikal  lake  as  having 
been  formed  by  a  great  earthquake  for  the  following  reasons  :  1^^,  some  of 
the  mountains  which  environ  it  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  suddenly 
disjoined  from  other  mountain-masses  ;  2dly,  the  bottom  of  the  lake   pre- 
sents extraordinary  inequalities  of  rocks  and  sand-banks ;  Sdfyy  the   sur- 
rounding districts  are  volcanic ;  and  4/A/^,  earthquakes  have  been  frequent- 
ly felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.     The  Baikal  was  first  navigated 
by  Europeans  in  1643  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1772  that  a  chart  was  publish- 
ed of  it.     In  1806  a  new  chart  was  published.     The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Baikal  is  thinly  peopled. 

Lake*  of  Western  Siberia,"]  The  lakes  of  Western  Siberia  are  less  re- 
markable for  their  size  than  for  their  number.  Lake  Tchany^  which  is  more 
than  80  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  50  miles  broad,  is  in  a  part  of  the 
ateppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakes.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  by 
Pallas  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omsk,  Kolyvan,  and  Seroipalatnoi. 
The  steppe  of  Ischim  contains  also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  amongst  which 
that  of  Karg'Jigydim  is  the  largest.  In  a  space  of  280  miles,  and  about 
80  in  breadth,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ouy  to  the  sources  of  the  Toora, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  nothing  but  lakes  is  to  be 
seen. 

Salt  Lakes,"^  *^  Salt  lakes,"  says  Malte  Brun,  ^'  do  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  sandy  steppes  of  the  southern  parts.  They  are  found  even 
in  the  high  and  cold  mountains  of  Daouria.  They  are  found  also  among 
the  frozen  morasses  of  the  northern  shores.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
fresh  water  lakes  are  liable  to  change  their  qualities  and  become  salt.  Of 
this  the  lake  of  SeidiaishivOy  in  the  province  of  Iset,  between  the  town  of 
Tomliask  and  the  fortress  of  Zveringolofskaia,  is  an  example.  This  lake 
was  once  filled  with  fresh  water,  very  shallow,  and  full  of  fish.  All  at 
once  its  depth  increased ;  its  waters  became  brackish  ;  the  fish  with  wliich 
it  abounded  died  ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  forest  was  swallowed  up 
by  it.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these  phenomena  were  scarcely  ob- 
served by  any  persons  except  a  few  Tartars.  The  learned  M.  Sokolof  has 
given  an  interesting  description  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  province  of  Ixei. 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  fresh  water 
lakes ;  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  saline  impregnation,  for  several  are 
known  in  which  the  salt  formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not.  In 
some  of  them  muriate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  and  some  of  them  are  im* 
pregnated  with  it  to  saturation  ;  in  others  bitter  magnesian  salts  are  pre- 
dominant, and  others  have  a  mixture  of  sulphates.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  there  is,  in  the  steppe  of  Issim,  tlie  salt  lake  Ebeloi  or  Bkioi, 
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irUdiiioiieof  llie  most  sbiuidttit,  sod  funuabes  the  Btalikin  whb  wmrf  good 
fl^H.  The  Kirghiasiaiia  come  io  batbeon  this  lake  in  sommer,  md  befievo 
tfaat  h  cores  tbem  of  several  diseases.  Betvreen  the  Tobol  and  Irtysfa,  in 
iiie  district  of  lasim,  saline  and  bitter  lakes  are  met  with.  In  the  middle 
of  the  steppe  of  Baraba»  there  is,  among  others,  the  fiBunons  lake  Tandtk^ 
between  7  and  8  miles  in  circnrnferencOy  the  salt  of  which  is  eztrBmely 
srhite,  and  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  the  quantity  of  it,  howerer,  gradually  di- 
minishes. In  eastern  Siberia  the  salt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abniMfent ; 
yet  from  Irkoutsk  to  Jakontsk  the  mountains  are  fiUed  with  salt  springs, 
ud  these,  in  more  places  than  one,  form  lakes.  Hiat  of  Selinginakoi  was 
▼isited  by  professor  Pallas ;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt.  The  streamlets  by  whidi 
it  is  supplied  are  fresh,  and  the  salt  must  hare  its  origin  in  the  blue  slime 
mt  the  bottom,  and  the  subjacent  rock.  The  soda  Idie  of  Daouria,  near 
Zizaan,  is  not  the  cmly  one  of  its  kind.  Othere  are  found  in  different  parts 
0f  Siberiae" 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE— PRODUCTIONS— MANUFACTURES,  AND 

COMMERCE. 


Climaie.'^  We  may  connder  Asiatic  Russia  as  divided,  in  respect  of 
climate,  into  four  zones  or  belts.  The  Isl  of  those  we  may  call  the  arctic 
eone,  including  all  the  country  to  the  N.  of  the  67th  paralleL  The  cold 
is  here  more  intense  and  constant  than  in  Lapland ;  and  in  the  vast  mo« 
raas  through  which  the  Obi  flows,  the  thaw  never  penetrates  shove  a  foot. 
For  at  least  9. months  of  the  year,  the  country  is  covered  with  snow  and 
ice ;  the  ice  upon  the  rivers  and  lakes  begins  to  break  up  towards  the  end 
of  June,  or  in  July,  and  in  September  they  are  again  frocen.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  long  day  of  the  polar  circle — a  day  synonymous  here  with  the 
whole  duration  of  a  season — a  N.  wind  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  waters 
with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  give  a  yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  Vegetation  is  often  limited  to  a  few  hours,  within  which  brief 
space,  however,  it  often  proceeds  with  almost  visible  rapidity.  The  max- 
imum of  heat  in  the  height  of  summer  is  more  than  15'  of  Reaumur ;  yet 
it  snows  in  the  night,  or  when  the  sun  Spproocbes  its  decline. — The  2d 
zone  may  be  called  the  cold  aone.  Winter  and  summer  are  the  only  two 
seasons  known  here.  Com  is  raised  under  the  60th  and  even  the  62d 
parallel. — The  Sd  zone  includes  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Orenbui^, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Irkoutsk,  the  Alentes,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  Kamtschatkan  peninsula.  All  the  four  seasons  succeed 
each  other  here.  The  Angara  is  usually  frozen  over  s^ut  the  middle  of 
December,  and  remains  so  till  the  21st  of  March.  At  N^isdiinsk  the 
thaw  penetrates  2  feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  Irtysh^  near  Omsk,  is 
usually  frozen  over  about  the  end  of  October,  and  th^  ice  breaks  up  in  the 
end  of  Aprils— The  4th  zone  includes  all  the '  countries  of  Asiatic  Russia 
to  the.  S.  of  the  50th  parallel.  It  comprehends,  therefore^  the  governments 
of  Astrakhan  and  Caucasus,  the  Caucasian  districts,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  governments  of  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk.  This  district  enjoys  in  some 
parts  an  Italian  climate. 

Diseases.'}  The  perpetual  fogs  which  hang  over  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  coasts  of  Siberia,  united  to  the  intense  cold,  excite  scrofulous  or  scor- 
butic diseases  in  these  countries.  We  are  told  that  the  huntsmen  will 
often  preserve  their  lives  by  drinking  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they 
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hare  killed,  wliUe  il  is  yet  warm.  In  tfae  moiiiitaiiu  of  Daooria,  ftbd  all 
arovnd  Nertchinsky  feven,  epUepcy,  and  scwry,  are  common  diaeasea.  .  In 
the  steppes,  the  cattie,  and  still  more  the  horses,  are  liable  to  a  species  of 
plagne  which  the  Tartars  call  ynsooa.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  the  insect 
which  LinnsBos  discovered  in  Sweden,  and  on  which  he  bestowed  the  ter- 
rific name  of  Furia  infemalis.  In  the  N.  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
snow  prodaces  disorders  in  the  eyes,  to  prevent  which  the  natives  wear  a 
sort  of  mask. 

Productions.— ilfii'mA/  kingdom^    The  animal  kingdom  fills  a  great 
portion  in  the  natural  history  of  these  regions.     The  rein-deer  inhabits  the 
first  and  second  zones  just  described.     Pallas  saw  large  flocks  of  them  ou 
the  mountains  which  bound  Mongolia,  between  the  49th  and  50th  paral- 
lels.   The  rein-deer  are  the  most  valnable  gift  which  Nature  has  bestowed 
on  the  nomades  of  these  arctic  regions.     They  are  easily  kept ;  and  they 
serve  the  purposes  both  of  horses  and  cattle.     A  Samoied  is  reckoned  a 
rich  man  who  has   100  or  150  rein-deer;  but  an  economical  Tunguso 
will  keep  1000  ;  a  Koriak  sever^  thousands ;  and  we  are  told  that  among 
the  Tschuktsches  there  are  shepherds  who  own  as  many  as  50,000^*— The 
elk  is  di£Fiised  over  a  great  part  of  Siberia ;  and  is  bunted  in  March  when 
the  sur&ce  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt. — The  roe  is  not  found  in  higher 
latitudes  than  55".— The  bison  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  Caucasian  fron- 
tiers.— The  bufialoe  is  chiefly  confined  to  Kuban.— ^The  hot  grunnietu  is 
hunted  by  the  Tunguses. — ^The  black  cattle  of  Russia,  transported  to 
Siberia,  have  diminished  in  size,  but  improved  in  strength.— The  Caspian 
antelope  is  found  on  the  Caucasus,  and  the  gazelle  in  Georgia. — ^The  camel 
and  dromedary  are  kept  by  the  Kalmuks;  Nogays,  Kirghissians,  Bashkirs, 
and  Mongols ;  but  do  not  live  above  the  55th  parallel. — The  capra  cBgra* 
gut  is  seen  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  Caucasian  chain ;  and  the  stein- 
buck  also,  according  to  Klaproth. — The  sheep  axe  of  three  species :  the 
Russian,  die  broad-tailed  Kirghissian,  and  the  wild  sheep  or  oois  ammon. 
The  first  are  small  and  short-tailed,  and  seldom  have  horns  ;  in  Tobolsk, 
however,  they  attain  the  size  of  the  Kirghissian  sheep.     The  broad-tailed 
sheep  are  chiefly  kept  by  the  nomadic  herdsmen,  some  of  whom  possess 
flocks  of  from  4,00b  to  10,000.     The  wild  sheep  occurs  in  Iscbim,  and 
along  the  Irtysdi  and  Altai,  along  with  the  argali  and  mufflon. — The 
horses  of  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  sometimes  they  are 
striped  like  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like  the  leopard.     An  adon  or  stud  of  a 
noble  Mongol  will  frequency  contain  3,000  or  4,000  horses  and  mares. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Siberian  horses  are  white.     The  equus  annus  /tin- 
nus  occurs  in  Lesghbtain ;  and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian.' — The  Siberian  dog  greatly  resembles  the  wolf  both  in  appear- 
ance and  habits ;  but  is  trained  to  drag  sledges  with  extreme  swiftness. — 
The  black  fox,  or  cants  lycaony  occurs  in  the  extreme  north ;  the  canis  alo* 
pex  on  the  Ural ;  and  the  canis  lagopus,  or  stone-fox,  on  the  arctic  shores. 
•—The  piinther-cat  is  found  in  Georgia  and  the  southern  regions ;  thefelis 
mamdfjelis  chaus^  Bud  felis  carakals^  also  occur  in  the  southern  mountains. 
In  general,  die  animals  which  belong  properly  to  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia  extend  more  or  less  into  Southern  Siberia.     Ermines,  marmots,  mar- 
tines,  and  squirrels,  are  hunted  in  Siberia  for  their  frirs.     The  white  bear 
is  the  most  formidable  wild  animal  of  Siberia ;  the  ounce  occura  in  Daou- 
ria ;  and  the  lynx  and  the  glutton  everjrwhere. — Among  the  cetacea  aiB 
the  narwhal  in  the  polar  ocean ;  the  walrus  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
seas ;  the  dolphin  in  all  the  seas  ;  and  the  sea-wolf  on  the  Kamtschatkan 
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■horoBd '  ■  This  coanliy  aboimdi  in  winged  game ;  such  as  wild  dncksy  geese, 
swans,  water-hens,  woodcocks,  and  partridges.  Among  the  birds  of  pas- 
sage are  the  polar  goose  and  amis  gtacioHs.  The  albatross  is  frequent  in 
Behring*s  straits  and  around  the  Aleutian  islands.— The  bee  is  not  found 
m  Siberia ;  but  mosquitoes  and  bugs  are  exceedingly  troublesome  througfa- 
oat  all  Asiatic  Russia. — Herrings  and  other  small  fish  abound  on  the  sea- 
coasts..  All  the  rirers  abound  in  salmon,  trout,  starlet,  sturgeons,  and 
other  choice  fish. 

Vegetable  kmgdam.']    In  a  climate  so  rigorous  as  the  northern  parts  of 
this  region,  none  but  the  most  hardy  plants  can  thriye.     The  oak,  the 
hazel,  the  elder,  and  the  plane,  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  a  Siberian  win- 
ter ;  they  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.    The  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the  Irtysh ; 
the  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of  70",  does  not  in  this 
country  pass  that  of  60^     The  silver-fir  goes  no  farther  than  58°.     The 
great  Siberian  rivers,  however,  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders, 
fvillows,  elms,  maples,  white  and  black  poplars,  aspens,  pines,  and  Siberian 
cedars.     Siberia  neither  produces  apples  nor  pears ;  the  pynu  baccala^  or 
^Id  pear  of  Daouria,  yields  only  a  tasteless  fruit ;  and  the  pyrus  prunu 
/blia^  or  Siberian  crab,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  extreme  beauty. 
Berry-bearing  shrubs,  however,  are  numerous,  and  agreeable  preserves  and 
drinks  are  made  from  them.     We  have  already  noticed  the  vegetation  of 
the  mountain-regions.     Gmelin  has  remarked,  that  the  Siberian  vegetation 
changes  its  character  when  we  pass  the  Yenisei ;  but  it  is  not  easy,  says 
Malte  Bran,  "  to  define  changes  of  this  kind  with  precision.     It  is  certain 
that  there  are  many  plants  which  do  not  resist  the  increase  of  cold  which 
is  felt  when  we  pass  that  river ;  such  are  the  Convolulut  arvensisy  Cam- 
panuia  ceirviearia,  Convallaria  majalisj  Rhamnui  cathartieuSy  and  DaC" 
tyiis  glomeraUL     Pallas  observes  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uralian 
mountains  some  Hungarian  plants  are  found.     In  ascending  the  Irtysh 
towards  the  Altai  mountains,  we  begin  to  observe  several  species  which 
are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases  when  we  pass  the  Ye- 
nisei, but  they  only  become  abundant  toward  the  E.  of  the  lake  Baikal ; 
Daouria  is  their  real  country.     These  same  plants  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yemsei  and  the  lake 
Baikal.     We  only  find  here  the  plants  which  are  usual  in  cold  climates, 
and  common  even  in  Europe  ;  but  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Obi  we  find  several 
plants  peculiar  to  the  Altai  mountains.— -In  western  Siberia,  on  the  Obi, 
agriculture  dbappears  about  the  60th  parallel.     In  the  eastern  part  of  it, 
grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen  either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55", 
nor  in  Kamtschatka  at  51^     The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier are  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  sort  of  culture ;  but  the  S.W.  parts  possess  remarkable  fer- 
tility.    On  the  north  of  Kolyvan,  barley  gives  a  return  of  12,  and  oats  of 
20  fold.    Buck-wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light  soil ;  but  when  , 
sown  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of  from  12  to  20  fold.     Ilie  greater 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe  grow 
also  in  the  S.  of  Siberia ;  but  only  the  winter-rye,  barley,  and  oats,  are 
cultivated.     The  Tatars,  who  are  fond  of  white  bread,  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  rearing  a  little  wheat.    Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia.   The 
Tatarian  buck-wheat  is  sown  in  the  steppes  which  have  been  recently 
cleared  by  means  of  fire.     One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  suc- 
cessive years  given  a  return  of  10  or  15  fold,  without  requiring  to  he  re- 
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flOwn,  the  grain  which  fidb  dnriiig  harvest  tafficiiig  for  aeed  for  the 
ing  crop ;  but  the  weeds  progressiTely  increase  in  niunber*  This  style  of 
a^icnltnre  is  perfectly  acli^ted  to  the  indolent  Siberians^  who  thrarii  the 
com  on  the  hurvest  field,  and  bnm  the  straw  to  mre  themaelTes  the  tron- 
ble  of  removing  it.  If  the  working  of  mines,  internal  naT^;ation,-  and 
commercial  economy,  hare  receLired  some  sHght  improrements  in  ^beiia 
nnder  the  last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too.  evident,  notwithstanding 
tlie  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  50 
or  60  years  ago.  Bell  of  Antennony,  more  than  half  a  oentory  bade,  took 
notice  of  the  abundance  of  bock-wheat,  rice,  barley,  and  oats,  to  the  south 
of  Tobolski,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  but  the  obstadea 
winch  the  dimate  presents  to  the  extension  of  agricultore  have  been  Irat 
feebly  combated.  Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  112th  ol 
£.  long,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.  In  the  N.  they  are 
destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  £.  the  fc^  prevent  them  from  ripening. 
Thus,  two«thirds  of  Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.  The  culture  of  pota- 
toes begins  to  supply  its  place.  Common  flax  grows  in  several  parte  ol 
the  UraL  The  LAnum  perenne  reaches  as  far  as  Tumkhansk;  hemp 
grows  as  far  north  as  55^  At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  moontains  some  Tar« 
tars  make  thread  and  cloth  of  two  species  ol  nettles,  the  Urlica  dkica 
and  cannabina.    Hops  are  in  great  abundance.** 

Mineral  kingdom*^  Asiatic  Russia  is  exceedingly  ridi  in  minerals.  The 
quartz  family  is  very  numerous.  Topaases  are  found  in  the  Ural,  and  on 
liie  shores  of  the  Polar  ocean  between  the  Yenisei  and  Lena.  Beryl  and 
aqua-marina  occur  in  the  Little  Altai.  Opal  and  chalcedony  are  procured 
in  great  abundance  and  variety  throughout  the  country.  Speit  are  very  plen<* 
tifbL  The  localities  of  granite  are  extensive.  Zeolites  occur  in  the  Ural  and 
Baikal  mountiuns.  Natron  is  abundant  in  the  Caspian  and  Siberian  steppes ; 
the  Baraba  steppe  affords  great  quantities  of  saltpetre.  Naphtha  occara 
in  di&rent  qnartwi ;  and  there  is  a  soft  kind  of  day,  called  rock-marrow» 
found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  whidi  the  Tunguses  eat  by  itself  or  with 
milk,  without  sustainmg  any  inconvenience  in  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinaxy  species  of  diet.  Gold  and  silver«>mines  are  wrought  in  various 
quarters.  Iron  is  diffiised  over  the  whole  of  Siberia.  Magnets  of  a  large 
siase  are  procured  in  this  country.  The  other  metallic  products  are :  cop- 
per, sine,  bismuth,  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  molybdena,  and  chronicum. 

Idines.']  In  1745  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Ural  was  first  made. 
Until  the  discovery  of  the  mine  of  Tsar-Alexander,  those  of  Kasnikofsk 
and  Vladimir  were  esteemed  the  richest  in  the  district  of  ZkUoust.  Seve* 
ral  other  mines  have  been  very  recently  diicovared  in  this  district.  •  The 
number  oi  workmen  employed  is  1200,  and  the  produce  in  1824  was  15 
poods  8  lbs.  The  mines  of  Ekaterinehurg  yielded  SI  poods  2  lbs.  of  gold 
in  1823  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  these  die* 
tricts  betwixt  1818  and  1824  was  3,567,217  rubles. 

The  mines  of  silver  in  the  districts  of  Kolyvanovo9kre9enak  and  Nert* 
cfainsk  bdong  to  the  crown,  and,  according  to  Weydemeyer  annually  yield 
above  1200.  poods  of  silvor,  and  about  38,000  poods  of  lead.  The  silver 
mines  of  Barnaoulia  in  the  government  of  Tomsk  yield  1200  poods  of 
metal,  the  value  of  wfaidi  is  about  £200,000. 

The  copper  mines  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  belonging  to  the 
orown,  amnially  produce  52,000  poods  of  copper,  and  those  belonging  to 
private  individuals  from  127,000  to  159,000  poods. 

Manufiicturef*'^    One  of  the  most  magnificent  iron-founderi^  in  tlie 
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wovld  »  estebliflhed  tt  Ekatennebiugy  when  bar-Sren,  cast-irons  sleant- 
engines,  and  immfiose  quantities  of  eaUeiy»  are  annually  produced*  Tbere 
are  likewise  extensiTe  iron«works  at  Barnaonle  and  Nertchinsk. 

Woollen  doth,  linens,  and  glass,  are  mannftctored  at  Telminak.  The 
doth,  which  amounts  to  about  60,000  archines  '  yearly,  is  employed  in 
clothing  the  Siberian  troops.  The  linen  mmnufiictured  here  is  inferior  in 
quality,  and  chiefly  used  in  the  army.  In  1824  this  manuflBhcture  produced 
SOyOOO  archines,  valued  at  63  kopeks  per  archine*  Since  1822  pretty  good 
crystal  has  been  manufactured  at  Telminsk.  Hie  glass-manu&ctories  are 
valued  at  25,000  rubles  annually.  A  powder-manufiBCtory  was  established 
at  Elasan  in  1788.  When  this  establidmient  is  in  full  actiFity,  it  employs 
700  men,  and  can  delirer  42,000  poods,  or  1,512,000  English  pounds  of 
powder  per  month.  The  salt-works  at  Iletski  yield  4,000,000  poods,  or 
144,000,000  lbs.  of  salt  yearly,  being  die  most  extensiTe  manufectory  of 
this  article  in  all  the  Russian  dominions.  The  salt  b  admirable,  and  is 
fofrmed  in  yery  regular  rhomboidal  cubes,  which,  wh^i  reduced  into  pow* 
der,  yield  a  salt  as  white  as  purified  English  magnesia.  AboFe  500  indi- 
▼iduals  are  employed  at  this  place.-— Distilleries  are  nnmerous  throughout 
Asiatic  Russia ;  but  all  those  on  this  side  of  the  Ural  mountains  are  the 
property  of  government,  which  has  monopolised  the  sale  of  spirits* 
These  distillenes  are  fanned,  but  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  vice- 
goTemoTB  of  the  proyinces. 

Commerces']  We  shall  commenoa  our  sketch  of  the  commerce  of  Asia* 
tic  Russia,  or  rather  of  that  portion  of  the  commerce  of  European  Russia 
which  IS  conducted  through  her  Asiatic  territories,  with  a  few  notices  of 
the  trade  by  way  of  Tefln. 

Tlie  distance  betwixt  Teflis  and  Tanrix  is  about  600  versts,  or  400 
British  miles,  and  tiie  route  is  accomplished  by  loaded  horses  in  20  or  30 
days.  Each  horse  costs  from  7  to  10  silrer  rubles,  and  carries  from  12 
to  14  poods  weight  of  merohandise.  A  duty  of  10  silver  kopeks  used  to  be 
paid  upon  each  horse  on  crossing  the  Persian  frontier ;  a  sec<md  duty  of  3 
silver  rubles  at  Erivan ;  a  third  of  10  rubles  at  Khavouri — a  place,  by- 
the-by,  of  which  no  indication  is  given  in  the  chart  recently  published 
by  MM.  Balbi  and  Bru6 ;  a  fourth  of  2  rubles  at  Naktshivan ;  a  fifth  of 
20  kopeks  at  the  passage  of  the  Aras  ;  a  sixth  of  1  ruble  60  kop.  at  Mo* 
rend ;  and  a  seventh,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  know,  at  Tauris. 
What  reduction  may  have  been  effected  upon  these  duties,  since  the  first 
part  of  this  route  fell  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  we  do  not  know*  From 
Tauriz  the  caravans  usually  employ  10  days  in  travelling  to  Sultaneeah. 
The  articles  of  Russian  merchandise  most  in  request  in  Persia  are  co* 
loured  glass  and  crystal  wares,  tea,  iron,  Anatolian  honey,  sugar,  coffee, 
indigo,  nankeens,  cotton  and  silk-stu£&,  paper,  bronzes,  and  cloth.  No 
duty  is  charged  on  iion,  and  it  brings  about  7  rub.  20  kop.  per  pood* 
Sugar  brings  15  rub.  per  pood ;  and  Indian  indigo  from  130  to  150  rub. 
Russian  nankeen  fetches  34  silver  kop.  per  Persian  archine,  this  archine 
being  44  English  inches.  Ordinary  Russian  cloth  sells  for  6  or  8  rubles 
per  archine.  The  colour  of  this  article  most  in  demand  in  Persia  is 
pistachio.  Almost  all  this  commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  and 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  1,600,000  rubles  annually. — A  direct  com- 
merce exists  between  Astrakhan  and  Lenkheran,  from  which  latter  place 
goods  are  conveyed  to  Tanriz  at  an  expense  of  about  2^  silver  rubles 
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per  hone  load.  The  local  advantagee  of  Teflia,  considered  not  only  with 
respect  to  Persia,  bat  many  other  Asiatic  regions,  are  certainly  Tery 
great,  and  may  hereafter  render  it  another  Ormus,  or  a  new  Palmyra. 
It  is  not  above  100  leagues  distant  from  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  can  at  all  times  maintain  with  them  a  quick  and  easy  couHnanica- 
tion,  free  from  danger,  and  subject  to  little  expense.  In  time  of  peace 
ships  from  the  Phasis,  laden  with  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia,  may 
display  their  flags  in  the  ports  of  America,  and  compete  with  any  Eu- 
ropean vessels.  SaratgofF,  an  Armenian  merchant  of  Teflis,  purchased  in 
1823,  at  Odessa,  European  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
francs.  The  adventure  yielded  a  lai^  profit.  In  1824,  six  Armeniaik 
merchants  appeared  at  the  Leipsic  ftor,  and  purchased  goods  to  the  va- 
lue of  600,000  francs.  These  goods  were  shipped  at  Odessa  for  the 
Phasis,  whence  they  were  carried  up  the  river,  and  over  the  mountains 
to  Georgia.  Merchants  from  Teflis,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  have  since 
appeared  regularly  at  the  Leipsic  fair.  In  1825,  the  amount  of  pur- 
chases made  at  that  annual  fair,  by  the  merchants  of  Teflis,  doubled  that 
of  1824;  and  in  1826,  it  reached  the  amount  of  2,800,000  franco. 
Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  3  years,  this  newly-established  comm«xe 
with  the  east,  at  Leipsic,  by  way  of  Odessa  and  the  Phaais,  has  in- 
creased 2800  per  cent*  By  ihe  Caspian  sea,  vessels  laden  with 
the  manufactures  can  go  in  36  hours  from  Bakou  to  the  coast  of 
Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  or  Asterabad,  or  to  the  gulf  of  Balkan  on  the  £. 
side. 

In  1692^  Peter  I.  obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  the  liberty 
of  trading  with  that  empire  by  cara^ms,  as  well  as  by  individual  mer- 
chants.    This  trade  by  caravans  was  at  first  monopolised  by  the  Russian 
government.     Various   altercations  soon  arose  from  the  customary  chi- 
canery of  the  Chinese  dealers;  but  in  the  year  1727  commissioners  from 
both  countries  met  on  the  mutual  frontier,  and  concluded  a  treaty,  on 
the  spot  where  the  viUage  of  Kiachta  was  afterwards  built,  by  which  it 
was  arranged,  diat  a  caravan  consisting  of  200  persons  only — ^instead  of 
at  least  &ve  times  that  number— ehould  be  sent  to  Pekin  once  in  three 
years ;  and  that  the  trade  on  the  frontiers,  till  then  indiscriminate,  should 
be  confined  to  the  future  town  of  Kiachta  and  that  of  Zuruchaitu.     In 
1755  government  resumed  the  monopoly  of  the  caravan-trade ;  and  the 
royal  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  its  chief 
article  of  barter,  was  abolished  in  1762.     The  route  of  the  caravan  from 
Siberia  to  Pekin  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  Kiachta 
trade,  which  has  constituted  the  sole  over-land  commerce  between  Russia 
and  China  since  the  year  1800,  when  a  new  commercial  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  two  governments,  and  the  trade  strictly  limited  to  the 
town  of  Kiachta.     Bell  of  Antermony,  who  traversed  this  route  in  1720, 
proceeded  from  Tobolsk  to  Tara,  crossed  the  marshy  steppe  of  Baraba, 
passed   the  Obi,  and   reached  Tomsk*     Thence  he  proceeded  to  Yeni- 
seiski,  and  afterwards  to  Elimski  on  the  Elim,  where  the  road  to  China 
diverges  S.£.     Leaving  this  place,  he  crossed  the  Baikal  lake  to  Seiin- 
ginsk,  passed  the  Tola,  entered  the  desert,  and,  pursuing  a  south-easterly 
direction,  reached  the  Chinese  wall.     With  the  exception  of  the  water- 
carriage  across  the  Baikal — which,  as  already  explained,  is  not  only  te- 
dious   but  dangerous — merchandise  is  transported  from  Petereburg    to 
Pekin  chiefly  by  hmd.     The  distance  between  these  two  places  is  reck- 
oned at  8040  versts,  or  5330  English  miles,  viz. : 
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From  PeCersbarg  to  Motoow, 

M(MOO«^  to  NUhni  Nor^orod, 
Nitbni  NoTforod  to  Tobokk, 
Tobolsk  to  frkoutok,      - 
Irkotttok  to  Kiachta,  - 

Kiachta  to  Pekln, 


6,506,  or  4,815  EDglish  milea. 
1,5SS,  or  1,015  ditto. 

8,010 


The  latter  part  of  the  road  lies  through  a  flat  desert  country  before  it 
reaches  the  Chinese  wall ;  the  former  traverses  in  some  places  a  difficult 
one,  and  which  for  a  portion  of  the  year  is  disturbed  by  the  weather.  The 
trade  of  Kiachta  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Coxe,  for  the  year  1777 : 


Value  of  importi  from  China, 

exports  to  ChioA, 
Duties  collected. 


1,464J18  rubles. 
1,318,621    ... 
481,460    ... 


This  statement,  however,  axduded  contraband  articles,  and  represented 
the  commerce  of  a  very  unfovourable  year.  M.  Coxe  estimated  the  ave- 
rage gross  amount  of  the  whole  trade  at  4,000,000  silver  rubles ;  and  as 
this  trade  is  almost  entirely  one  of  barter,  the  amount  of  the  imports  will 
be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  exports.  In  a  general  statement  of  the 
commerce  of  Russia,  laid  before  the  lords*  committee  on  trade  in  1820 
and  1821,  the  commerce  of  Kiachta,  during  the  years  1818  and  1819,  is 
thus  exhibited : 


Value  of  goods  imported, 
.«.     exported. 
Duty  collected, 


I8I&  18I9L 

8,169,116  rubles.  -    4,142,485 

8,169,116           -  4,142,465 

2,969,266           -  4,869,886 


According  to  another  statement,  given  in  evidence  before  the  same  com-* 
mittee,  the  total  value  of  European  manufactures  bartered  at  Kiachta 
amounted  to  £1,000,000.  It  is,  however,  evidently  extremely  difficult  to 
fix  the  exact  value  of  goods  exchanged  by  barter ;  and  there  is  always  an 
extensive  contraband  trade,  of  which  raw  silk  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese^ 
and  British  cloths  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  are  examples.  The  articles 
of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  Russians  are :  furs,  woollen-cloths  of  Russian, 
Polish,  German,  and  English  manufacture,  metals,  cattle,  corn,  and  gun- 
powder. The  Chinese  return  tea,  silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  sugar-candy, 
tobacco,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  other  drugs.  In  the  year  1809  a  quantity  of 
English  cottons  was  purchased  by  Russian  merchants  at  Leipsic,  and  sent 
to  Kiachta.  This  circumstance,  it  would  appear,  led  to  a  further  intro- 
-Eduction  of  British  goods ;  and  in  the  year  1819  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  exported  to  China  through  the  Russian  territories,  according 
to  a  statement  from  Petereburg,  was  as  follows : 

Woollen  doths  in  imitation  of  Ssxon,  camlets,  and  bombazets,    -  400,000  yards. 

Muslins  and  vrbite  cottons,           -    .       -           -           -           -  200,000 

ilanehester  velreteens,         .,-«•.  120,000 

velverets,    ......  40,000 

The  commodities  obtained  in  barter  from  the  Chinese  are  conveyed  to  Nishni 
Novgorod  on  the  Volga,  the  commerce  of  which  place  has  already  been 
described  under  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  European  Russia.  The 
quantity  of  tea  annually  brought  through  Kiachta  amounts  to  about  50,000 
chests  of  74  lbs.  each.  A  duty  of  one  ruble  per  pound  is  paid  to  the 
Russian  government ;  and  the  black  tea  sells  at  420  paper  rubles  per 
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chest.  The  Rassian  goirennnent  restraiiu  all  penorn  from  engaging  in  liie 
Kiachta  trade  but  native-bom  aabjecta,  copets  of  the  firat  guUd  or  clan, 
who  pay  £500  per  annum  for  their  patent,  and  whoae  number  is  abo«it 
45. 

One  good  result  has  already  taken  place  since  the  Russians  became  mas- 
ters of  Northern  Toorldstaun :  carayans  can  now  trayerse  the  Kirghissiaa 
steppe  with  safety,  whether  from  Bokhara  or  Kokaund  on  the  S.  or  Rue- 
sia  on  the  N.  The  intercourse  is  now  laid  open,  and  instead  of  plunder* 
ing  and  pillaging  caravans  and  trayellers  as  formerly,  the  Kirghissians  now 
escort  and  protect  them.  The  value  of  goods  sent  to  Bokhara  by  the  cara- 
vans now  amounts  to  20,000,000  of  rubles  annually.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  1826,  three  caravans  went  from  Petropaulovakoi,  consisting  of 
101  camels,  and  372  carts  loaded  with  merchandise :  two  of  these  cara- 
vans were  daetiaed  for  the  Kirghissiaa  steppes,  and  the  other  for  Kokaund. 
The  amount  of  value  in  rubles  was  more  than  150,000.  In  the  same  year 
two  caravans  from  Asia  arrived  at  Petropaulovakoi,  one  horn  the  Kiighis- 
siaae  themselveS)  consisting  of  85  camels,  and  31  carts  with  frus,  Imnb- 
skins,  and  woollen  goods.  Seven  Kirghissians  escorted  it.  These  goods 
were  bartered  on  the  spot,  and  the  fmrs  were  afterwards  sent  to  Niahni 
Novgorod,  the  lamb-dkins  to  Slasan,  and  the  woollens  remained  for  home 
consumption.  Tins  caravan  came  frvm  a  place  called  Semiyaik,  1500 
versts  distant.  The  second  caravan  came  from  Kokaxnd,  with  spun  and 
raw  cotton,  destined  for  the  fair  of  Nishni  Novgorod.  These  people 
belong  to  the  town  of  Asret,  and  are  Tashkunts,  live  in  houses,  and  occupy 
themselves  in  agriculture  and  feeding  cattle.  This  latter  caravan  came 
1250  versts. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Russian  trade  with  Asia, 
and  the  power  which  Russia  may  come  to  possess  of  transforming  the 
present  maritime  commerce  betwiitt  Europe  and  Asia  into  a  land  com- 
merce through  her  Asiatic  possessions.  In  a  work  recently  published  at 
Berlin  it  is  remarked  that  Russia  already  possesses  a  commercial  route 
into  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  empire  by  way  of  Kiachta ;  and  that  Oren- 
burg may  already  be  considered  as  an  entrepot  of  the  Russian  commerce 
with  China,  Bucharia,  Tibet,  Cashmir,  and  India;  while  with  Bagdad 
and  Georgia  easy  communications  already  exist.  But  we  must  remark 
that  although  it  might  be  in  the  power  of  Russia  at  this  moment  to  enlarge 
her  Asiatic  land-commerce,  still  she  would  necessarily  be  compelled  to  be 
very  wary  in  her  motions  on  her  Asiatic  frontiers,  where  she  might  soon 
come  into  collision  with  a  far  more  formidable  power  than  her  own,  which 
could  certainly  easily  strip  her  of  a  large  part  of  her  Asiatic  territories  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  Besides  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  seems  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  on  which  the  possession  of  the  commerce  betwixt 
Europe  and  Asia  must  be  held.  For  suppose  Russia  were  at  this  moment 
mistress  of  India,  but  not  of  the  seas  which  wash  its  shores,  how  long 
could  she  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  new  dominions,  and  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  their  various  regions  ?  Again,  the  fact  seems  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  speculations  of  the  Berlin  economist,  that  although  a 
great  inland  trade  may  have  formerly  existed  betwixt  Europe  and  India, 
yet  the  character  of  that  commerce  was  entirely  different  in  ancient  times 
from  what  it  would  now  be.  The  merchandise  which  India  then  sent  to 
Europe  consisted  of  articles  of  great  value  but  small  bulk :  such  as  peark, 
diamonds,  silk  stnfib,  and  jewellery,  which  could  be  easily  transported  on 
a  few  beasts    of  burden ;  but  how  very  different  must  be  the  means  and 
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roates  of  conveyance  adopted  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  modern  commerce 
of  this  country,  the  chief  articles  of  which  are  tea,  rice,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
and  other  bulky  commodities  ?  A  vessel  manned  with  50  or  60  hands 
will  transport  as  much  merchandise  from  India  to  any  given  distance  as  a 
caravan  of  4000  camels  and  400  conductors,  without  counting  their  escort. 
And  unless  we  suppose  Russia  to  have  made  herself  mistress  of  all  the  in- 
terveuing  territories  what  an  amount  of  custom  and  transit-duties  would 
not  such  articles  have  paid  before  they  reached  Europe  ?  Russia  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  expedite  a  single  mercantile  expedition  into  China ;  all 
her  trade  with  that  power  is  yet  strictly  transacted  at  the  frontier-settle- 
ment of  Kiachta.  The  trade  with  Bucharia,  China,  and  Bokhara,  is  more 
directy  and  Russia  might  be  able  to  procure  Indian  merchandise  through 
the  medium  of  these  countries ;  but  then  this  trade  would  be  constantly 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  nomadic  hordes  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
as  to  the  commerce  betwixt  the  countries  we  have  now  mentioned  and 
Northern  India,  that  again  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  such  wild  tribes  as 
the  A%hans  and  inhabitants  of  Cabul.  If  the  late  treaty  is  strictly  pre- 
served, the  commercial  intercourse  of  Russia  and  Persia  may  certainly  be 
greatly  improved,  and  Astrakhan  and  Tiflis  become  rich  entrepots  between 
these  countries,  provided  the  Persians  make  that  progress  in  civilization 
which  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  active  trade  under  any  circum- 
stances* 

Con^rative  TableJ}  The  following  table  is  taken  from  a  Russian 
journal  entitled  Sevemyi  arkhir^  or  '  Northern  archives,'  published  in 
]  822.  The  Russian  tchetwert  is  a  dry  measure  containing,  according  to 
Kli4>roth,  9,832  Parisian  inches ;  the  assignat  ruble  is  worth  about  one 
French  franc,  or  lOd.,  according  to  the  same  authority.  In  the  column  of 
revenue  we  understand  that  only  the  capitation  and  forest-impost  are  in- 
cluded : 


5terbe*hiM. 

Propcttkmer 

AnraR«pradiio« 

NvmbOToT 

Capital  in* 

Bavanac 

mllOTori5to 

poptiiatioB  oa 

in  9  ytmn  In  Riu- 

nunnfee- 

vntaiL 

adagicc. 

a  iq.  mil*. 

•iu  tchctvcTtt. 

iahu. 

Kasui 

1,000 

090 

5,800,000 

150 

6,500,000  rub. 

5^500,000 

Pensa 

770 

1.110 

.     9,100,000 

60 

8,300,000 

3,500,000 

SlmUnk 

1,400 

1,040 

6.800,000 

90 

3,900,000 

2,8&),000 

Pcnn 

5^900 

165 

2.500,000 

100 

2,500,000 

5.000.000 

Wlatka 

2,800 

500 

4,070,000 

^       89 

8,700,000 

7,000,000 

AitrBkbtfi 

i       3,100 

00 

11,000 

110 

5,000,000 

1,100,000 

CftOGMIU 

8,000 

40 

450,000 

55 

800,000 

1.000,000 

Oreid»iirf 

5,000 

175 

4,350,000 

1 

3,500,000 

3,750,000 

Saratof 

4,800 

845 

6,400,000 

835 

11.500,000 

4^600,000 

Tomsk 

08,500 

S 

8,070,000 

40 

1.200,000 

2,500,000 

Tobolsk 

16,800 

25 

8,600,000 

53 

1,800.000 

2.700,000 

Irkoutok 

186.400 

1* 

670,000 

50 

8,800,000 

3,000,000 

Mofnes,"]     The  silver  ruble  current  in  Asiatic  Russia  is  worth  about 
3s.  9^.  of  English  currency ;  the  copper  ruble,  lOd. 


CHAP.  III.— POPULATION  AND  TRIBES. 

The  Russian  geographers  have  assigned  to  Asiatic  Russia,  with  the 
Kasan  and  Astrakhan  provinces,  but  excluding  the  free  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
a  population  of  10,120,000  souls.  Supposing,  with  Hassel,  that  the  free 
Caucasian  tribes  amounted  to  400,000  souls,  the  total  population  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  1820,  might  amount  to  10,512,000  souls.     Siablowsky  haA 
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estimated  it  at  9.493,518  souls,  ezclasive  of  the  population  of  the  Aleu- 
tian islands  and  the  Kuriles.  Crome  estimated  the  total  population  of  the 
Russian  dominions  in  Asia,  in  1818,  at  1 1,000,000.  A  census  was  taken  of 
the  population  of  the  Russian  provinces  in  1796,  when  it  appeared  that  their 
population  at  that  period  amounted  to  6,800,970  souls.  In  1820  a  re- 
turn from  the  same  districts  exhibited  a  population  of  9,249,330  souls,  or 
an  annual  increase  since  1796  of  102,015  souls.  By  the  recent  conquests, 
Russia  has  added  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,000  souls  to  her  domin- 
ion. The  respective  mortality  of  Central,  Western,  and  Eastern  Siberia 
is  as  24,  27,  and  35. 

Tribes  and  Nations.'}  There  are  above  100  nations  or  distinct  tribes 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  all  differing  from  each  other  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion.  To  describe  each  of  these,  however  slightly,  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  limits,  but  we  shall  afford  a  few  concise  notices  of  the  principal 
Asiatic  Russian  nations.  Hie  number  of  the  aborigines  to  that  of  the 
Russians  in  Siberia  is  as  3  to  8. 

1^^,  TTie  Slavonian  TVihes.2  It  was  under  the  reign  of  Joan  Baailo- 
vitch  I.  in  1477,  that  the  Slavonians  entered  Asia  from  Europe,  and  first 
settled  in  Perm.  In  1552  they  advanced  into  Kasan.  We  may  divide 
them  into  ihe  two  classes  of  Great  and  Little  Russians,  The  former  are 
the  ruling  nation.  The  latter  include:  1.  The  DvhqfsJei  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  above  3,000 ;  2d,  The  Cossacks  of  Astrakhan,  of  nearly 
equal  number ;  3d,  The  Grebenski  and  Semniniski  Cossacks,  on  the  Terek, 
furnishing  one  regiment  of  1,200  men;  4th,  The  Orenburg  Cossacks, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000 ;  5th,  The  Uralian  Cossacks,  amouuttng  to 
30,000 ;  and  6th,  The  Siberian  Cossacks,  whose  numbers  have  been  esti- 
mated so  high  as  100,000.  The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists 
from  Europe,  chiefly  inhabit  the  towns  and  military  stations.  Ignorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness  prevail  amongst  them,  but  they  are  praised  by 
travellers  for  their  hospitality  and  good  nature.  The  Swedes  whom  Peter 
the  great  banished  to  this  country,  civilized  the  people  among  whom  they 
came ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  we  may  now  find  the  elegancies  of  their 
European  neighbours;  but  this  refinement  of  manners  has  certainly  not 
reached  into  the  country-towns  and  villages.  Some  Cossack  families  esta- 
blished in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  dvoriainin  or  patricians. 

2d,  Caucasian  Tribes,']  In  our  account  of  the  Caucasian  districts  we 
have  attempted  to  detidl  the  component  parts  of  their  motley  population. 

Sci,  Taiarian  TribesJ}  The  numerous  Tatar  colonies  occupy  the  north- 
em  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  the  N.  side  of  the  Caucasus,  the  UnJian  steppes 
declining  towards  Soongaria,  the  southern  Ural,  the  southern  Siberian  fron- 
tier, and  the  wastes  along  the  Lena ;  and  are  found  as  colonists  in  Elasan, 
Tobolsk,  and  Orenburg.  Those  removed  farthest  to  the  E.  are  the  Biriusses, 
the  Katschinzes  or  Katschinians,  and  the  Beltires,  These  three  tribes, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abakan,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.  The  Katschinzes 
are  rich  in  cattle.  Their  beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian 
blood.  In  the  S.  the  sdjanians  occupy  the  high  mountains  of  that  name. 
These  nomades  have  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantchoos.  A 
tribe  of  Teleutesy  or  Telengutes,  lives  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Kutznesk ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  reside  in  the  Kalmuk  country.  The  Russians 
call  them  White  Kalmuks,  Some  of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism  still  neglect  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church,     llieir  language  is  half  Mongolian.     In  going  down  the  rivers 
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Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  colonies,  called  after  the  names 
of  these  rivers.  The  Tt^iulym  Tanrtan  ^ak  a  dialect  consisting  of  Tar« 
tar,  Buriat-Mongolian,  and  some  Yakout  words.  Among  various  in- 
significant tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  call  themselves  in  ^e 
singular  number  Aha^  and  in  the  plural  Abalar^  They  live  among  the 
Telengootes.  On  {>aasing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barabinzes,  who  live  by 
fishing  and  their  flocks,  in  the  great  steppe  known  by  t^  name.  Some  of 
them  are  Mahommedans  and  the  rest  pagans.  The  Tartf^rs  of  the  Obi  live 
along  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Narym.  Those 
of  Tobolsk  live  on  the  two  bonks  of  the  river  of  this  name,  from  the  fron- 
tier all  the  way  to  its  mouth.  The  TaraUanii  ini  the  district  of  Tara, 
speak  the  same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinzes  or  TurcUinianty 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  and  vil« 
lages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  from  the  mountains  till  it  reaches 
the  Tobol.  They  were  forcibly  baptized  in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  noble- 
man or  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. — The  con- 
stitutions of  the  Tartars  are  generally  robust  and  vigorous.  Their  simple 
mode  of  life«  their  frugality,  and  their  cleanliness,  protect  them  from  the 
greater  part  of  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the  small-pox, 
which  has  at  different  times  spread  terrible  ravages  among  them. 

4ithy  Mongak,']  The  Mongolian  people  living  in  Asiatic  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  viz.  1^^,  The  KeUkas  on  the  Selenga, 
between  the  50th  and  55th  parallels.  They  are  an  entirely  Asiatic  race 
in  physiognomy  and  manners.  2d,  The  Elutheiy  who  are  divided  into  the 
4  tribes  of  KhasckoU,  Derbetiansy  Soonganam  and  Torgatiang,  Sd,  The 
JBarga  Buriat9y  a  great  Mongolian  race,  have  peopled  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Irkoutsk  and  Nerchinsk.  They  are  full-bodied,  but  in  general 
of  a  weakly  constitution.  They  speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolian. 
All  these  three  tribes  are  Buddhists  in  religiop,  and  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious in  the  extreme. 

5^  Mandahursr^  The  original  habitat  of  the  Mandshur  nation  was 
the  N.  and  £.  parts  of  Upper  Asia,  Daouria,  and  the  basin  of  the  Amoor. 
Those  of  them  who  have  become  denizens  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  divided 
into  the  following  tribes :  1«^  The  TungugeSf  who  call  themselves  Orooes 
or  Bojes.  **  They  inhabit,"  says  Cochrane,  ''  divers  parts  of  Siberia  equally 
distant  and  distinct ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  Amoor,  to 
those  of  the  Ochota  and  Omekon,  and  the  mountains  about  Idgiga.  They 
are  nearly  all  wanderers,  and  rarely  to  be  seen. in  any  mechaniod  or  sub- 
servient employment.  Tbey  are  classed  into  ForeH  and  Desert  Ton' 
gousi.  The  former  occupy  themselves  in  fishing  and  the  chase,  having 
but  few  rein-deer ;  the  latter  subsist  entirely  by  ^e  breeding  of  those  ani- 
mals, and  wander  from  pasture  to  pasture  with  Uieir  flocks,  tents,  &c.  A 
very  few  of  them  have  received  baptism ;  the  rest  are  idolaten.  Their 
language  \a  said  to  be  Mantshur,  from  whom  they  all,  no  doubt,  descended, 
as  may  be  inferred  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  eyes,  being  elongated  and  far 
apart.  They  are  characteristically  honest  and  friendly,  robbery  being  con- 
sidered by  them  as  unpardonable.  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  their  hospi- 
tality or  improvidence,  for  they  seem  to  have  no  thought  of  the  future,  and 
therefore  readily  share  what  they  have  killed ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  nothing 
will  induce  them  to  kill  a  rein-deer  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  the 
party  \s  rich,  till  they  have  been  eight  days  without  food ;  the  act  is  then 
considered  justifiable.  They  bear  fatigue,  cold,  and  privations,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.    They  are  sensible  of,  and  thankful  for,  kind  treatment, 
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bat  will  permit  no  one  to  abuse  them.  To  strike  a  Tongonsian,  is,  indeed, 
a  great  crime,  and  often  leads  to  fatal  consequences,  as,  in  that  case,  they 
do  not  consider  their  word  as  siewrred,  but  justifiably  to  be  broken*  They 
are  exceedingly  irascible,  and  can  be  done  nothing  with,  but  by  good  words ; 
and  this  I  had  frequent  occasions  of  proving,  through,  generally,  my  own 
fault.  Their  persons  are  small,  and  rather  delicate  in  appearance ;  their 
features  regular,  and  somewhat  pleasing.  With  these  fiair  traits  of  diame- 
ter they  are  filthy  to  an  extreme,  eating  and  drinking  any  thing,  however 
loathsome ;  and  the  effluvia  of  their  persons  is  putridity  itself.  They  are 
considered  good  soldiers,  and  are  excellent  marksmen,  either  with  the  bow 
or  rifle.  The  dress  of  either  sex  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Tartar  nations,  differing  chiefly  in  their  mode  of  ornamenting  it,  and  con- 
sists of  trowsers  of  the  rein-deer  skin,  with  the  hair  inside,  and  stockings 
and  boots  of  the  same  animal ;  the  latter  made  from  the  legs.  A  waist- 
coat or  jacket  also  of  leather,  sometimes  lined  with  white  foxes'  or  with 
hares'  skins,  supplies  the  place  of  a  thick  sort  of  short  surtout-coat  of 
double  leather  without  the  hair ;  and  lastly,  for  the  severity  of  winter,  of 
a  single  or  double  frock  with  hair  in  and  outside,  the  two  leather  sides  be« 
ing  together.  A  warm  cap  and  large  gloves,  with  sometimes  a  guard  fot 
the  breast,  of  white  fox,  called  nagroodnick,  viz.  breast-cover,  and  a  com- 
forter round  the  neck,  formed  of  the  tails  of  the  squirrel ;  such  is  their 
costume,  which  is  almost  wholly  furnished  from  the  skins  of  rein-deer. 
Foxes'  skins  serve  for  caps  and  linings,  and  a  wolfs  is  considered  valuable, 
as  the  warmest  of  all  outside  garments.  They  have  also  a  guard  for  the 
forehead,  ears,  nose,  and  chin.  Their  beds  are  made  of  a  bear's  skin,  or  of 
the  large  rein-deer's,  with  a  blanket  from  the  same  animal,  lined  with  the 
warmest  frir,  and  in  shape  like  a  bag,  as  the  feet  are  completely  enclosed ; 
an  axe,  a  knife,  wooden  spoon,  and  kettle,  constitute  their  only  utensils ; 
the  first  is  a  sine  qiui  non^  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  with  a  glass  of  spirits, 
their  highest  luxury.  Their  modes  of  dress,  and  general  mode  of  living, 
&c.  they  have  in  common,  more  or  less,  with  all  other  Siberian  nations, 
whether  the  Tchuktchi,  Yukagires,  Koriaks,-  Yakuti,  or  Kamtchadales. 
There  is  no  other  difference  amongst  them  than  in  the  embroidery  of  their 
clothes,  or  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  wearers ;  and  these  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  notice  in  treating  of  a  different  tribe." 

5th,  Fins.2  We  have  no  proof  that  the  Finmsh  nation  was  ori^ally 
Asiatic ;  but  a  considerable  number  of  Finnish  tribes  are  scattered  through- 
out the  northern  regions  of  this  continent.  The  Permians  or  JBiarmians, 
amount  to  about  20,000. — The  Syrjanes  or  Komi  inhabit  Perm  and  To- 
bolsk.— The  WoguU  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  the  Obi,  and 
the  Uralian  mountains.  They  call  themselves  Mansu — The  Tschwasches 
inhabit  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  Wiatka,  and  Tobolsk.  Their  numbers 
have  been  estimated  at  200,000.  They  are  partly  Christians  and  partly 
Shawans. — The  Tscheremiasea  are  a  pretty  numerous  Shawan  tribe. — The 
Wotjakes  are  more  given  to  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  than  any  of  the 
other  Finnish  tribes  just  enumerated.  Their  numbers  in  1783  were  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000. — The  Mordwines  speak  a  Finnish  dialect  thickly 
interspersed  with  Russian  and  Tataric  words.  Their  numbera  amount  to 
above  100,000. — The  Obi^Ostiaks  assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
Permians.  They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof.  ^'  The 
Ostiaks,"  says  Soyef,  **  are  small  and  feeble.  Their  physiognomy  has  no 
disdnguishing  characteristic.  Their  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  a  light 
yellow  cast.     They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is  made  of  skins  and  furs* 
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The  men  make  a  mark  upon  their  skin ;  the  women  sew  figures  on  the 
backs  of  the  hands,  the  fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  Their  sum- 
mer cabins  are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  square,  and  built 
of  wood.  The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  engage 
in  great  hunting  expeditions.  The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.  No- 
thing is  so  dirty  and  disgusting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living 
yet  they  enjoy  good  health.  They  generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nervous, 
and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  Ostiaks  are  still  pagans.  In  swearing 
allegiance  to  a  new  emperor,  they  are  made  to  go  on  their  knees  before  a 
bear's  skin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  Ostiak  is 
presented  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  takes  his  oath 
in  the  following  terms :  Mf  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  become  unftdthful 
to  my  czar,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c.  &c.  may 
a  bear  devour  me  t  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 
this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  heart  V  This  is  a  cere- 
mony used  among  all  the  idolatrous  people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys 
among  them  a  religious  veneration.  They  make  sacrifices  before  going  out 
to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  after  having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  his  memory 
by  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs  addressed  to  his  manes." — The  Tept^ 
Jar 68  or  Teptari  are  a  mixed  race  whose  numbers,  in  1796,  amounted  to 
about  50,000  souls. 

6/^  Samoiedes.^  The  Samoiedes,  properly  so  called,  occupy  an  im- 
mense extent  of  territory  covered  with  heath  and  morasses.  Their  country 
is  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  and  in  Asia  by  the  Olenek. 
They  are  a  race  of  very  diminutive  stature :  seldom  exceeding  5,  and  often 
measuring  only  4  feet.  They  have  short  legs,  a  large  flat  head,  a  flat  nose, 
a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  scanty  beard ;  their  eyes  are  small,  black, 
and  angular ;  and  to  these  attractions  they  add  an  olive-coloured  skin  per- 
petually smeared  with  grease,  and  very  black  bristly  hair.  Their  women, 
however,  are  said  to  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild  features.  It  is  thought 
that  the  whole  Samoied  race  has  moved  down  the  course  of  the  YeniseL 
Their  numbers  were  estunated  in  1796  at  30,000. 

The  Yakoutsr]  The  Yakouts  are  a  numerous  tribe  of  Siberians,  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  between  2  and  300,000  souls,  who  tend  their  herds  and 
flocks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lena,  from  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Witim  and  the  Olekma,  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  Aldan,  on  the  £.  side  of 
that  river;  extending  along  the  arctic  ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kowima  as  far  as  that  of  the  Indigirka.  The  origin  of  these  people  is 
involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  that  of  other  nations ;  and  as  they  possess 
neither  written  records  nor  oral  tradition  on  this  point,  we  are  left  to  draw 
our  conjectures  from  their  physiognomy  and  language  alone.  As  in  the 
former,  they  resemble  more  the  Tatar  than  the  Mongol  race ;  and  as  the 
hitter  has  evidently  an  affinity  to  that  of  the  Krasnojarski  and  Barbinski 
Tatars,  although  containing  numy  Buriat,  Mongol,  and  Tungousian  words, 
we  are  inclined  to  pronounce  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Tatar  race :  an 
opinion  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  a  Tatar  tribe 
near  Krasnojarsk,  bearing  the  name  of  Stagai  (being  also  very  similar  to 
the  Yakouts  in  manners  and  customs,)  and  the  national  name  of  the  Ya- 
kouts being  Socha;  for  the  former  name  was  given  to  them  by  the  Rus^ 
mans,  and  has  no  meaning  in  their  own  tongue.  They  are  divided  into 
two  tribes,  the  Batilinski  and  the  Khangalasski,  which  had  both  been 
compelled,  for  some  reason,  to  emigrate  at  about  the  same  period,  from  a 
more  southern  country,  to  the  cold  and  dismal  regions  in  which  they  are 
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now  foond.     A  people,  cidled  the  Khorinzh  whose  dweUing  places  had 
been  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Baikal,  joined  the  former  of  these  tribes, 
among  whom  they  long  preserred  their  language,  customs,  and  manners, 
till  they  became  gradiuilly  so  blended  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
had  settled,  that  it  would  now  be  nearly  impossible  to  distinguish  than* 
The  religion  of  this  people  is  obviously  founded  on  the  old  tenets  of  the 
Mongols,  or  Shamanism :  but  it  has  undergone  so  many  changes— owing  to 
their  being  ignorant  of  writing,  and  therefore  compelled  to  trust  all  their 
knowledge  to  onJ  tradition,  and  to  their  migratory  life — ^that  it  presents 
now  such  a  mass  of  c^mfnsiim  and  absurdity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
any  thing  like  a  system  in  it.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  believe 
in  a  Creator,  whom  they  name  Ar-toum  '  gracious  Lord/     His  wife  is 
called  Kjubei  Khotun  *  great  lady,'  who,  they  believe,  appeared  to  their 
ancestors  under  the  form  of  a  swan,  for  which  reason  many  of  them  do  not 
eat  that  bird.     There  is,  moreover,  a  god,  commanding  thunder  and  light- 
ning, called  Sitfiiga'toion  *  hatchet  lord ;'  and  «  '  giver  of  all  good,'  such 
as  children,  cattle,  and  other  property,  who  is  named  Shestjugai-toion ; 
and  who  has  likewise  a  wife  named  Aknut*     They  abo  believe  in  a  sort 
of  mediator,  who  receives  their  prayers  and  presents  them  to  the  divinity, 
and  who  ii  named  AksskU.     This  personage  is  said  to  assume  various 
animal  forms,  such  as  those  of  a  white-mouthed,  long-haired  stallion,  a 
crow,  an  eagle,  &c.,  the  flesh  of  all  of  which  is  in  consequence  excluded 
from  their  board.    Their  principal  wcnship,  however,  is  directed  to  the  sun 
and  fire ;  for  they  never  take  a  meal  without  first  throwing  some  of  the 
best  meat,  and  pouring  some  sour  mare*s  milk  into  the  flame.    Their  prin- 
cipal feasts  are  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  fillies  have  been 
separated  from  the  mares,  and  the  latter  have  been  milked.    The  milk, 
mixed  with  water,  is  put  into  a  trough  made  of  cow-skin,  in  which  it  is 
shaken  for  four  or  five  hours,  till  it  hsuB  fermented  and  forms  the  Autm«tf, 
a  beverage  sufficiently  strong  to  intoxicate.    When  a  sufficient  quantity — 
with  rich  people  sometimes  amounting  to  above  1000  paOs — ^is  thus  col- 
lected, each  man  invites  his  friends  and  relations,  and  is  sure  to  receive,  on 
the  morning  appointed,  a  great  number  of  guests,  invited  and  uninrited, 
all  drest  in  their  best  attire.     The  shamans  take  the  seats  of  honour  in  the 
yoort  (hut)  on  horses'  skins  adorned  with  branches  from  the  birch-tree ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  party  being  likewise  seated,  the  eldest  of  the  sacred 
band  commands  two  young  men,  who  must  not  have  touched  a  corpse  dur- 
ing the  month,  <h*  be  known  to  have  ever  taken  a  fieJse  oath,  to  take  the 
cup.     These  cups  are  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel,  differing  in 
size  from  the  eighth  part  of  a  pail  to  a  whole  pail.     Having  filled  one  of 
these  vessels  with  kuimuis,  they  place  themselves,  theb  faces  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  before  the  embers  of  an  expiring  flame,  and  after  having 
.  held  the  cup  for  a  few  minutes  against  their  breasts,  they  pour  part  of  the 
liquid  three  times  on  the  worshipped  element,  in  honour  of  the  creator ; 
and  then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  they  perform  as  many  libations  to 
his  wife.    The  next  libations  are  for  the  members  composing  the  assembly, 
in  a  southern  direction.     The  fourth  are  made  in  a  western  direction,  in 
honour  of  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  whom  they  enumerate  thrice  nine,  toge- 
ther with  a  chief,  who  has  a  wife,  and  children  of  both  sexes.     The  fifth 
are  for  the  subterranean  spirits — of  whom  they  reckon  eight  tribes,  males 
and  females — ^in  a  northern  direction.     The  sixth  are  offered  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased  priests  and  priestesses,  who,  according  to  Uie  universal  be* 
lief  of  this  people,  either  become  united  witli,  or  are  changed  into,  demons. 
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The  last  are  intended  to  gain  the  fayonrs  of  an  old  female  spirit,  who  su- 
perintends the  hirth  and  growth  of  calves.    These  sacrifices  heing  over,  the 
chief  shaman,  taming  to  the  £.,  offers  np  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  and  these  heing  concluded,  he  takes  off  his  cap^  and  waving  it  to- 
Mraids  him,  cries  umi  /  (give  or  hestow)  an  exclamation  which  is  thrice 
repeated  hy  all  the  people  present.     He  then  takes  the  ahove-mentioned 
vessel,  and  having  drank  out  of  it,  hands  it  round  for  the  same  purpose  to 
the  other  shamans  and  head  men,  excluding  all  those  who  have  heen  pol- 
luted hy  the  recent  tondi  of  a  corpse,  or  are  thought  guilty  of  theft  or  per- 
jury.    Women  are  excluded,  not  only  from  drinking  out  of  this  cup,  but 
from  the  whole  ceremony.     The  assembly  now  betake  themselves  into  the 
open  air,  where  they  seat  themselves,  in  a  semicii-cle  facing  the  £.,  and 
opposite  two  sacred  birch-trees,  called  bagakhy  before  which  all  the  vessels 
containing  the  kuimuis  are.  placed.     The  cup  is  now  filled,  and  goes  three 
times  round,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  coiirse  of  the  sun  is  strictly  observed. 
By  this  time  the  genti^  begin  to  get  merry ;  and  starting  up,  they  com- 
mence wrestling  and  foot-matches ;  for  which  each  family  produces  its  own 
champion.     These  sports  are  followed  by  horse-races;  and  the  joy  and 
hilarity  of  the  day  are  thus  continued  till  all  the  liquor  is  drank ;  after 
ivhich  the  company,  separate.     These  feasts  are  continued  till  about  the 
25th  of  the  month,  when  the  people  b^^  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  fir-bark 
for  the  winter ;  which  is  succeeded  by  hay-making,  gathering  of  berries, 
&c     The  shamans  are  of  both  sexes.    When  any  one  wishes  to  become  a 
member  of  the  holy  community,  he  begins  by  playing  the  mad-man,  throws 
himself  into  fire  and  water,  cuts  and  half  strangles  himself,  obliging  his 
friends  to  watch  him.     These  paroxysms  being  over,  he  declares  that  the 
devil  has  elected  him  a  priest,  and  one  of  the  brotherhood  undertakes  his 
initiation,  which  is  generally  completed  in  three  days.     Their  principal 
employment  is  in  the  character  of  exorcists ;  and  in  order  to  excite  the 
aorprise  of  the  multitude,  they  have  recourse  to  the  most  disgusting  exhi- 
bitions, in  which,  however,  they  display  no  little  skill.    Thus  they  pretend 
to  cut  their  throats,  chop  off  their  legs,  and  suck  their  marrow,  plunge 
knives  into  their  bodies,  mouths,  eyes,  &c,  and  then  shaking  them  out  of 
their  boots,  &c     The  Yakouts  calculate  by  the  lunar  year,  and  are  very 
assiduous  observers  of  the  stars,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  is  done  at 
night,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  that  they  are 
enabled  to  compute  the  probable  length  of  the  winter,  and  make  provisions 
for  their  cattle  accordingly ;  often  by  purchasing  hay  from  the  Russians  at 
very  high  prices.    Nevertheless  their  losses  in  cattle  are  very  great,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  snow  occasionally  melting  and  then  again  freezing  so  hard 
over  the  surface  tiiat  the  animals  cannot  get  at  the  grass :  when  the  people 
have. recourse  to  willow  and  birch-branches,  with  which  they  subsist  their 
animals  till  the  return  of  spring.     Their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  horses ; 
but  their  herds  are  much  reduced.     Of  homed  cattle  they  have  much  less 
than  formerly.     The  Yakouts  seem  a  much  more  observing  people  than 
many  of  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  their  memory  is  remarkably  acute. 
Polygamy  is  practised ;  although  the  first  wife  alone  is  considered  as  the 
legal  spouse.     If  a  man  wishes  to  marry,  he  sends  his  agent  to  the  girl's 
father,  to  arrange  with  him  both  for  the  kaJiwn  or  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
female,  and  the  portion  to  be  given  to  the  daughter,  both  consisting  of 
horses,  cattle,  meat,  peltry,  8ec. ;  and  the  contract  is  void,  unless  the  latter 
consents  to  the  mariiage.     There  being  always  a  quantity  of  beaten  mare's 
flesh  among  the  marriage-portion,  the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom  is  generally 
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fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  when  that  meat  keeps  best ;  and 
daring  the  first  days  after  a  new  moon,  as  being  most  lucky. 

7thf  The  Koriaks.']  The  Koriaks  proper  live  near  the  Anadyr  and 
Olatora  rivers.  The  TschukUches  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  this  people  re- 
siding farther  N. ;  and  the  Youkagira^  who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which 
the  Indigirka  and  Kowima  take  their  rise,  may  also  be  classed  under  the 
general  head  of  Koriaks. 

8/A,  The  KamUchadalians-2  The  last  family  into  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Asiatic  Russia  may  be  divided,  comprehends  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  adjacent  islands,  who  will  afterwanis 
come  more  particularly-under  our  review. 

General  Summa?yJ2  Gaspari  thus  estimates  the  numbers  of  these  dif- 
ferent nations : 

1.  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  Colonists         .  7,586,000 

2.  Caucasian  tribes      .         .         .         .  -       -         .  808,000 

3.  Tatars 1,800,000 

4.  Mongols 300,000 

5.  Mandschurs 80,000 

6.  Fms 630,000 

7.  Samoiedes 30,000 

8.  Koriaks 24,000 

9.  Kamtschadalians 6,000 


Total         .  11,264,000 

Or,  classing  them  according  to  tbeur  religion  : 

Christians  of  all  sects 8,224,000 

Mahommedans 1,600,000 

Lamaites  or  Buddhbts 300,000 

Shamans 1,140,000 


11,264,000 


Little  has  yet  been  done  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  in  Asiatic  Russia* 
Indeed  many  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  few  mission- 
aries who  have  visited  that  country,  on  the  ground  of  an  old  existing  law, 
that  no  heathen  under  Russian  sway  shall  be  converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  but  by  the  Russo-Greek  clergy. 

JF'o7'eigners.2  A  considerable  number  of  foreigners  are  settled  in  Asiatic 
Russia.  The  number  of  Germane  was  estimated  in  1793  at  38,710  in- 
dividuals, chiefly  located  in  Saratof.  A  number  of  Swedes  are  resident  in 
Tobolsk.  The  Polee  are  most  numerous  around  Irkoutsk.  Armeniane 
are  pretty  numerous  in  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Their  total  numbera 
have  been  estimated  at  42,000  souls.  Tadechkke  are  located  in  Astrakhan 
and  the  Caucasian  districts.  A  few  Hindooe  reside  in  Kislijai  and 
Astrakhan.  The  Ziguenee  or  Gypsies  are  chiefly  found  in  Georgia.  Their 
numbers  do  not  exceed  3,000.     The  Jews  are  not  more  numerous. 


CHAP.  IV.-THE  KINGDOM  OF  KASAN. 

In  compliance  with  Russian  geographical  nomenclature  we  shall  describe 
the  provinces  of  Kasan,  Perm,  Penza,  Simbirek,  and  Wiatka  under  the 
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general  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  which  was  created  hy  Peter  the 
great  in  1714. 

60VB&NMBNT  OF  Kasak.]     The  goyemment  of  Kasan  is  hoanded  on 
the  N.  and  £.  hy  that  of  Wiatka ;  on  the  £.  by  Orenburg ;  on  the  S.  by 
Simbirsk,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ntshni-Novgorod.     Before  the  Tataric  inva- 
sion this  coantry  was  call»l   Volgaria,     The  khan  Sain,  a  grandson  of 
Ghengiz-khan,  founded  the  town  of  Kasan  in  1257,  and  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Kaptchak.     In  1441  the  khan  of  Kasan  declared 
U  an  independent  state,  and  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  which  existed  till 
1552,  when  Joan  !¥•  conquered  the  khan  Edignes,  and  annexed  this 
country  to  Russia. — ^The  surface  of  this  province  is  undulated ;  its  highest 
parts  lying  towards  the  £.  where  they  are  connected  with  some  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Ural  chain.     It  is  watered  by  the  Volga^  which  here  receives 
the  Kohehaga^  Stfiaga^  and  Kama-     The  soil  is  fertile  though  unskilfully 
coltiTated.     The  climate  is  very  severe  in  winter ;  the  rivers  are  usually 
firosen  from  November  to  March  inclusive.     In  the  middle  of  April,  how- 
erer,  the  spring  has  clothed  all  the  plains  with  a  fine  and  floral  vegetation. 
The  principal  vegetable  productions  are  barley,  sarrasin,  and  millet ;  tobacco 
is  plentiful.    A  great  part  of  the  eastern  districts  are  covered  with  large 
forests  which  supply  timber  for  the  Russian  navy  on  the  Caspian.     The 
rivers  abound  in  fish ;  and  bees  are  numerous  here,  though  they  do  not 
exist  iu  Siberia.     There  are  a  few  mines  of  iron  and  copper  in  this  pro- 
▼iEce,  but  they  are  not  remaricably  productive.     The  inhabitants  are  in 
general  industrious.     The  Volga  and  the  Kama  favour  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  chiefly  consists  in  com,  honey,  wax,  potash,  soap,  hides, 
and  horBes.^-ThiB  government  is  dirided  into  10  circles.     The  revenue  is 
said  to  amount  to  £700,000.     The  Tatars  do  not  pay  a  territorial  impost, 
but  merely  a  capitation*tax. — ^The  population  is  reckoned  at  900,000  souls, 
of  whom  500,000  are  slaves,  aaadstricH  glehis^  four-fifths  of  them  belong- 
ing to  the  crown. — The  city  of  Kasan  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
Volga.    It  contains  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  12,000  are  Tatars. 
It  was  nearly  wholly  destroyed  in  1820  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
magazine  in  the  citadel,  but  is  fast  rising  ui  greater  magnificence  from  its 
ashes.     It  already  contains  41  churches  and  4  eonvents.     The  university 
of  Kasan  was  founded  in  1803,  and  is  a  highly  flourishing  institution,  be- 
ing resorted  to  by  the  youth  of  14  governments  for  instruction.     There  is 
also  an  academical  gymnasium  in  which  all  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe  are  taught,  and  a  military  school  for  350  cadets,  in  this  town. 
The  marine  arsenal  is  a  considerable  building  in  the  suburbs ;  and  there  is 
a  dockyard  in  which  ships  of  war  are  buili  for  the  Caspian  fleet.     Kasan 
conducts  a  brisk  trade  with  St  Petersburg,  Archangel,  Tobolsk,  Astrakhan, 
Irbity  Moscow,  and  Orenburg. — The  other  towns  in  the  government  of 
Kasan  are :  Zarevo-Kolschaish^  with  3,300  inhabitants ;  Kosmodem-janak' 
with  2,500  inhabitants;  Jadrin  with  1,000,  Tschehoksary  with  5,500, 
Tzyvilsh  with  1,500,  Swiahsh  with  3,500,   Tejuschi  with  1,000,  Spask 
with  800,  Laischef  with  600,  Tschisiopolse,  and  Mamadisch  with  350 
inhabitants. 

Government  of  Wiatka.]  The  government  of  Wiatka  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  £.  by  Perm  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Orenburg ;  on 
the  S.  by  Kasan ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Nishni-Novgorod,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Kostroma.  It  is  a  wild  and  uncultivated  province.  The  principal  stream 
is  the  Wiatka^  a  tributary  of  the  Kama.  In  1820  the  population  amount- 
ed to  1,265,900. — The  principal  town,  which  gives  its  name  to  tlie  pro- 
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vince,  contauiB  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Orlqf  is  a  town  of  S,000  in- 
habitants. Kotelnitsh  contains  4,000  and  Jaransk  5,000  inhabitants. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Urshum^  Jeldbuga^  Sarapuly  Nolintkj  Slo' 
hodsk  and  GUuof. 

Government  of  Perm.^  The  province  of  Perm  receives  its  name 
from  the  Biarmians  or  Permians  already  noticed.  It  is  bonnded  on  the 
N.W.  by  Wologda ;  on  the  N.E..  and  £.  by  Tobolsk ;  on  the  S.  by  Oren- 
burg ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Wiatka.  The  soil  is  not  good,  especially  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  Siberian  frontiers,  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  mountains.  In  the 
district  of  Ochansk  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  sheep  are  reared. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Kama*  The  population  is  estimated  in  the 
Petersburg  ZeiUchrift  of  February  1825,  at  1,143,902  souls,  of  whom 
601,218  were  females,  and  54,416  paid  no  taxes.  The  Bashkirs  in  this 
province  are  a  numerous  and  handsome  race,  fond  of  ornaments  and  gaudy 
dresses.  The  revenue  in  1829  was  11,117,000  riz-dollars.  The  mines 
of  iron  and  copper  produced  in  the  same  year  1,616,000  riz-dollars — The 
capital,  Pertn^  was  founded  by  Catherine.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kama,  and  is  covered  on  three  sides  by  a  thick  forest,  whose  trees 
reach  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  It  is  regularly  and  handsomely  built, 
and  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  From  Perm  to  KoumgauVy  a  dis- 
tance of  91  versts,  the  road,  says  Cochrane,  is  good,  and  the  country  fer- 
tile, with  hills  traversing  it  in  all  directions,  and  valleys  filled  with  thriv- 
ing villages.  Osm  is  a  town  of  1,000  inhabitants.  Solikamfk  has  5,000; 
Irbit  3,500 ;  EkcUherinehurg  is  a  well-built  city,  founded  by  Catherine 
near  the  source  of  the  Izetty  and  containing  15,000  inhabitants,  who  are 
generally,  even  those  who  may  be  styled  opulent,  bondsmen  to  government 
or  to  private  individuals.  It  is  2,496  versts  from  Petersburg,  and  358 
from  Perm.  There  are  large  iron  and  copper-founderies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  latter  of  which  supply  the  mint  of  the  city  with  metal  for  coining 
3,000,000  of  rubles  annually.  These  are  badly  executed,  and  the  metal 
itself  is  very  impure.  Cochrane  says  that  6,000  fine  young  men  are  con- 
stantly employed  here  washing  the  sand  of  the  river  for  gold.  The  Ya- 
kooleff  imn-foundery  is  a  magnificent  establishment  employing  above  6,000 
persons. 

Government  of  Simbirsk.]  This  government  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Kasan  ;  on  the  £.  by  Orenburg :  on  the  S.  by  Saratof ;  on  the  S. 
W.  by  Pensa:  and  on  the  N.  by  Nishni  Novgorod.  Its  population 
may  amount  at  present  to  1,200,000  souls,  of  whom  48,000  are  Ta- 
tars of  the  Elasan  stem  ;  and  18,000  Tcheremisses  governed  by  their  own 
sotnicks,  Hermann  says  that  220,399  peasants  in  this  government  are 
serfs  of  the  crown,  and  234,586  belong  to  the  nobles.  So  that  we  may 
suppose,  including  the  wives  and  families  of  these  peasants,  there  are 
900,000  souls  in  a  state  of  servitude.  Public  instruction  is  much  neglect- 
ed in  this  government.  According  to  law  every  chief  town  of  a  govern- 
ment should  possess  a  gymnasium,  and  every  town  of  a  circle  should  have 
a  central  school ;  but  there  were  only  two  schools  in  this  government  when 
Dr  Erdmann  visited  it  in  1824.  In  the  same  yesr  there  were  43  distiller- 
ies, 31  tanneries,  4  linen  and  3  cotton  manufactories,  5  cloth  manufactor- 
ies, 7  soapworks,  and  5  manufactories  of  potash.  Grain,  lint,  fruit,  horses, 
cattle,  skins,  and  tallow  are  largely  exported  upon  the  Volga.  Its  princi- 
pal town  is  Simhirsky  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  between 
the  Wolga  and  Swiaja,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.     The  houses  are 
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mostly  built  of  wood*     SingUefe  has  a  population  of  2,500  souls.     Siaf- 
fropol  and  Samara  are  towns  of  about  2,500  inhabitants. 

Government  of  Pens  a.  3  Pensa  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nishni 
Novgorod ;  on  the  N.E.  and  £«  by  Simbirsk ;  on  the  S-  by  Saratof ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tamboff.  Hassel  estimated  the  population  of  this  province 
in  1820  at  1,044,B24  souls.  Tlie  town  of  Pensa  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  other  principal  towns  are :  Niihni'Lomo0\  Kerensk,  In- 
saray  and  Saransk, 


CHAP,  v.— KINGDOM  OP  ASTRAKHAN. 

The  kingdom  of  Astrakhan  belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  Tatari- 
an  khanate.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Russians  in  1554,  and  now  em- 
braces the  provinces  of  Astrakhan,  Saratof,  Orenburg,  and  Caucasus. 

Government  of  Astrakhan.^  This  government  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Orenburg ;  on  tlie  £.  by  the  river  Ural,  which  divides  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Kirghissian  Kaisacks  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Caspian  ; 
on  the  S.  by  the  government  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  W.  by  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  government  of  Saratofl  Its 
general  appearance  is  that  of  an  immense  naked  steppe,  traversed  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.  by  the  Volga.  The  other  rivers  are  the  llral,  Sarpa,  KumOy 
and  the  two  Ouzes.  The  principal  lakes  are  these  of  Kamitchy  Bogdoy 
Tragannosy  and  KakhL  The  atmosphere  is  generally  pure  and  serene ; 
the  spring  commences  so  early  as  February ;  summer  is  scorching ;  the 
autumn  is  short ;  and  winter,  which  is  very  rigorous  while  it  lasts,  com- 
mences in  September.  The  soil  is  in  general  arid ;  but  a  great  variety  of 
plants  are  found  in  the  islands  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  ex- 
cellent tracts  of  pasture-land  occur  along  the  banks  of  4;be  rivers.  The 
principal  productions  are :  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  fruits  of  an  exquisite  fla- 
vour, melons,  and  mulberries.  The  population  amounts  to  about  190,000 
souls,  and  consists  of  Russians,  Tatars,  Cossacks,  Calmucks,  Armenians, 
Hindoos,  and  Kirghinians.  The  Russians,  Armenians,  and  Hindoos, 
chiefly  inhabit  the  towns ;  the  Cossacks — who  are  divided  into  this  Astra- 
khan and  Ural  Cossacks — are  stationed  in  and  around  the  fortresses :  the 
Tatars  and  Calmucks  are  nomades ;  and  the  Kirghissians  Inhabit  the  steppes. 
The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  silk^  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  caviar. 
An  excellent  wine  resembling  Champagne  is  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Astrakhan.  According  to  the  Petersburg  Gazette,  the  fish- 
eries of  Astrakhan  employed  6,680  men,  with  1847  boats  in  1815 ;  but, 
the  value  of  these  fisheries  was  not  stated.  The  articles  of  export  are:  fish, 
morocco-leather,  seal-skins,  oxen,  tallow,  fruits,  and  wine. — The  only  town 
of  importance  is  Astrakhan  which  is  built  upon  an  island .  in  the  main 
mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  edifices  are  chiefly  constructed  of  wood ;  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  cathedral,  and  bazars,  are  handsome  stone  buildings. 
Cotton  manufactories,  and  dye-works  are  numerous ;  there  are  also  consi- 
derable manufactories  of  powder  and  salt.  The  situation  of  Astrakhan 
is  highly  favourable  for  commerce  with  Persia  and  Bncharia.  The  an- 
cient town  of  Astrakhan,  the  capital  of  the  Tatar  kingdom,  was  situated 
some  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  city 
have  been  recently  estimated  at  50,000. — Krasnoijarsk  is  a  town  of  about 
2000  inhabitants.     The  Ural  Cossacks  belong  to  the  circle  of  Krasnoijarsk. 

Government  of  Saratof.J     This  province  which  originally  be- 
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longed  to  Astinkhan,  wn  erected  into  a  aepsrate  goyeraneot  in  1780.      It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Simbirak ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Orenbarg ;  on  die  E. 
and  S.  by  Astrakhan  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  conn^  of  ^e  Don  Cossack 8, 
and  Voronetz ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Tambof  and  Pensa.     The  river  Volga 
divides  it  into  two  parts, — ^the  ObUchei  syrt  or  highlands,  and  the  lowlands 
or  southern  district.     The  climate  is  mild.    Siablofeky  reckons  the  popu- 
lation at  884,000  ;  Wichmann  at  only  718,000,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  are  German  and  Polish  colonists  ;  but  Dr  Erdmann  estimated  the 
total  population  of  this  goyemment  at  1,305,000  souls,  of  whom  210,038 
were  crown  serfs,  and  249,653  peasants  of  the  nobles.    The  Tillages  of  the 
German  colonists  in  this  gOTemmcnt  display  greater  appearance  of  comfort 
than  those  of  the  Russians.     There  are  two  large  salt-lakes  in  this  coun- 
try :  that  of  EUon  or  AUan-nor,  where  between  500  and  600  persons  are 
employed  by  goveinment  in  manufacturing  salt,  and  another  near  the  foot 
of  mount  Bogdo.     The  original  cost  of  the  salt  of  Elton  is  about  7  kopeks 
per  pood  ;  it  sells  at  Saratof  for  60  kopeks  and  at  Kasan  for  120.     Tliere 
was  52  distilleries,  and  S3  tanneries  in  this  government  at  die  period  of 
Erdmann's  visit.     The  principal  towns  are :  Saratof^  WoUkf  Kusnetz,  Pe- 
irqfsky  Balaschefy  Kamyschinsk,  and  Zarixyn, 

Province  of  Caucasus.]]  This  province  takes  its  name  from  the 
Caucasian  chain,  from  which  it  is  indeed  separated  by  a  fertile  plain,  but 
the  Bechtan,  a  ramification  of  this  chain,  runs  into  the  S.E.  quarter  of  ^is 
district.  The  principal  rivers  are :  the  Terek  which  forms  its  eastern  bound- 
ary, the  Kubauy  and  Kvma.  The  principal  lake  is  the  Boichei'Imen  which 
separates  this  country  from  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  heat 
would  be  insupportable  in  this  district  during  the  summer,  were  it  not 
tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Caspian.  Hurricanes  are  frequent,  and  the 
plague  often  commits  great  ravages  in  this  prorince.  The  country  is  gen- 
erally flat  and  filled  with  marshes  and  salt  lakes.  About  895,476  arpens 
are  thus  occupied ;  344,136  arpens  are  quite  sterile ;  and  9,283,467  ar- 
pens are  pasture  districts  occupied  by  nomade  Calmucks,  Turcomans, 
and  Nogais.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  many  fine  pieces  of  well-culti- 
vated land,  which  produce  maize,  millet,  lint,  sesame,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of  Mozdok  and  Kisliar.  The  province 
of  Caucasus  is  naturally  divided  into  two  distinct  regions  :  1j/,  the  fron- 
tier, or  military  district,  which  is  occupied  by  fortresses,  redoubts,  and 
other  military  stations,  garrisoned  by  Cossacks,  and  commanded  by  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Georgian  army ;  and  2dy  the  province  of  Caucasus  properly  so 
called,  which  is  likewise  protected  by  a  chain  of  andent  forts  running  along' 
the  military  frontier,  and  ihe  Kuban,  Kuma,  Malka,  and  Terek.  The  Rus- 
sian villages  in  this  part  of  the  province  have  all  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  European  Russia  since  1786.  The  total  population  does  not  exceed 
130,000  souls.  The  principal  towns  are;  Stavropol^  Georgievsky  Alexan" 
drofsky  and  Kislijar, 

Province  of  Orenburg.]  This  province  is  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  Wiatka ;  on  the  N.  by  Perm ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Tobolsk ;  on  the  £.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes ;  on  the  S.W.  by  Astrakhan  and  Saratof ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Simbirsk  and  Kasan.  It  is  dirided  into  two  districts : 
that  of  Ufa,  and  that  of  Orenburg,  which  are  subdirided  into  1 2  circles. 
The  town  of  Ufa  on  the  Velaja  contains  &bout  6,000  inhabitants ;  the 
population  of  Orenburg  on  the  Ural,  is  said  to  amount  to  20,000.  Sergi- 
efsk  is  a  miserable  town,  but  celebrated  for  its  sulphurated  waters,  which  have 
their  source  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Surgut.— The  salt  lake  of  Ild^la 
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Rear  ^e  llek,  68  verate  from  Orenburg,  is  602  sagenes  from  £.  to  W.  and 
982  from  N.  to  S. 


CHAP.  VI.-THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIBERIA. 

In  1242  the  Tatars  under  Scheibani,  a  relation  of  the  khan  Batu,  en« 
tered  Siberia,  and  fonnded  the  khanete  of  Sibir  or  Tura.  The  last  kbaa 
of  this  Mongolo-Tatarian  province  was  Kutschum.  In  1563  Ivan  II. 
added  Siberia  to  the  tjtles  of  the  Russian  czai's ;  and  in  1587  the  Rus- 
sians founded  Tobolsk.  The  Don-Cossack,  Yermak,  conquered  Western 
Siberia  in  1581  ;  and  although  this  enterprising  chief  perished  in  1584, 
within  the  short  space  of  a  century  thereafter  tlie  whole  of  Siberia,  from 
Europe  to  the  Eastern  ocean,  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  the  Chinese  fron- 
tiers,  was  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  The  Russians  were  extending 
their  dominions  along  the  Amoor,  and  continuing  to  subdue  the  Tungous- 
siaii  tribes  when  they  encountered  the  Chinese,  who  had  been  drawn  thither 
by  the  same  object.  Jealousy  of  each  other  s  conquests  involved  these  two 
powers  in  war  about  the  year  1680,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Amour  be- 
came alternately  the  property  of  each  as  the  chances  of  war  dictated. 
At  length  however,  the  Chinese  power  prevailed  ;  and  by  a  ti'eaty  of  peace 
in  1689  the  Russians  ceded  a  considerable  territory,  together  with  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Amour.  This  ceded  territory,  and  other  valuable  points, 
Rosaia  has  never  since  been  able  to  regain  :  as,  with  little  exception,  the 
two  empires  have  remained  at  peace  with  each  other  since  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  1689.  This  vast  territory  is  divided  into  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk,  Tomsk  and  Irkoutsk. 

Government  of  Tobolsk.J  This  government,  forming  the  western 
part  of  Siberia,  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Obi,  the  Irtysh,  and  the 
Tobol.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Polar  ocean ;  on  the  £.  and 
S.£.  by  the  government  of  Tomsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes  ; 
on  the  S.W.  by  Orenburg ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Perm,  Vologda,  and  Arch- 
angel. The  climate  is  on  the  whole  severe, — ^no  pait  but  the  southern 
districts  producing  grain  ;  but  the  summer-heat  is  often  very  intense,  and 
the  climate  is  upon  the  whole  healthy.  The  soil  is  chiefly  marl  and  chalk, 
except  in  the  N.  which  is  covered  with  immense  tracts,  of  sand.  In  the 
vast  district  of  Beresof,  which  extends  to  the  gulfs  of  Kara  and  Obi,  there 
is  no  agriculture  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  mo- 
rasses overgrown  with  rushes  intermingled  with  dwarf  willows ;  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  ocean  the  only  species  of  plant  to  be  found  is  a  kind  of  bram- 
ble. Upon, the  whole  this  province  is  so  unproductive  as  only  to  yield  a 
revenue  of  £150,000  to  government. 

Circle  and  Town  of  TobolskJ^  This  circle  is  situated  on  the  junction  of 
the  three  principal  rivers  of  this  government,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
plain  intersected  by  some  lines  of  elevated  rock.  The  principal  town  of 
this  circle  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Tobol.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  20,000.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop  who  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Siberia,  and  the  seat  of  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Western  Siberia.  The  streets  are  paved  with  wood,  and  in 
general  the  buildings  are  of  the  same  material,  but  the  town  is  upon  the 
whole  clean  and  neat.  The  upper  part  of  this  town  is  223  feet  higher 
tlian  the  lower,  and  they  communicate  by  an  ascent  of  290  steps.  "  The 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  from  the  residence  of  the  gover- 
nor," says  Cochrane,  **  is  really  sublime,  preserving  still  its  ancient  wild 
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magnificence.  In  front  are  the  noble  Irtysh  and  Tobol,  joining  their 
ters  from  the  east  and  soatb,  and  continaing  their  nnited  oonine  through 
the  black  and  impenetrable  forests,  till  lost  on  the  verge  of  the  horison. 
The  numerons  pasture  lands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  with  here  and 
there  a  smoking  chimney,  enliven  the  scene,  and  render  the  place,  with  all 
its  sarroanding  but  distant  deserts,  a  really  enviable  retreat.  Immediate- 
ly under  the  eye  is  the  river  and  lower  town,  with  its  regularly  inter- 
secting streets ;  all  these  afford  ocular  demonstration  the  Tobolsk  is  hr 
from  being  a  dull  place ;  yet,  even  in  summer,  the  situation  is  very  cold 
and  bleak,  beings  in  the  latitude  of  near  59%  and  the  thermometer,  during 
winter,  at  times  falling  as  low  as  40*  and  42**  of  Reaumur ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  always  free  from  the  opposite  unpleasantness  of  ex- 
treme heat."  Stbir^  the  capital  of  the  Tatars  while  they  ruled  Siberia,  was 
situated  about  10  or  11  miles  from  Tobolsk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka. 
•  It  is  with  difficulty  that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

District  qflschim.^  The  district  of  Ischim  lies  to  the  S.  of  Tobolsk 
and  comes  in  contact  on  the  S.  with  the  great  steppe  of  Issim  or  Ischim, 
in  which  the  Kirgfaisses  of  the  middle  horde  wander.  To  repel  the  in- 
vasions of  these  wild  tribes,  a  line  of  military  posts  extends  here  from  the 
Tobol  to  the  Irtysh. 

Circle  of  Kurgan.^  The  circle  of  Kurgan,  S.W.  from  Tobolsk,  has  been 
called  Siberian  Italy.  It  is  a  fine  fertile  country.  Kotzebue  thus  describes 
the  amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Kurgan  indulge :  *^  Along 
the  rivers  there  are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  wash 
linen,  and  to  bathe ;  these  baths  are  converted  by  them  into  admirable 
gymnastic  exercises ;  they  cross  and  re-cross  the  Tobol,  swimming  grace- 
fully and  without  effort,  leaving  themselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  \y\ng  on  the  water  with  their  face  upwards  ;  they  often  pur- 
sue one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another, 
and  plunge  together ;  they  remind  a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fa- 
ble ;  and  so  far  do  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them 
would  apprehend  every  moment  they  should  see.them  go  the  bottom.  The 
whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency ;  the  head  alone  appears  out 
of  water,  and  were  it  net  for  a  slight  glance  of  the  form  of  the  bosom,  one 
niight  doubt  of  their  sex." 

TeUar  inhabitants.']  Cochrane  has  sketched  a  pleasing  picture  of  the 
Tatar  inhabitants  of  this  government :  **  These  Tartars,"  says  he,  **  are 
of  the  Bashkire  race.  I  could  not  help  observing  the  perfect  cleanliness  of 
their  houses,  the  civility  of  the  people,  and  the  good  economy  of  their 
lands.  I  slept  most  contentedly  in  these  dwellings ;  feeding  upon  milk  and 
cakes,  but  seldom  tasted  animal  food.  The  dress  of  the  Tartar  women  ia 
light,  if  not  neat ;  being  merely  a  plain  white  shift,  with  a  sash  round  the 
waist  to  support  the  bosom  ;  besides  this  they  have  not  a  vestige  of  ap- 
parel, except  the  handkerchief  on  the  head.  The  young  girls  had  the  hair 
plaited  and  hanging  down  like  the  Biscay  girls,  or  brought  up  under  the 
left  arm,  and  fastened  to  the  fore  part  of  the  shift  by  a  riband.  Such  is  the 
simple  summer-dress ;  the  winter,  or  gala  one,  is,  however,  more  tawdry. 
Their  features  appear  delicate,  but  their  limbs  are  strong,  and  their  complex- 
ion very  dark.  At  Kamenski  I  quitted  the  great  Siberian  road,  not  fiu-  from 
Tara,  passing  several  neat  Tartar  villages,  whose  white  plastered  chimneys 
and  ovens  reminded  me  a  little  of  those  in  my  own  country.  The  furniture 
consists  of  a  few  earthenware  utensils,  and  a  set  of  tea-things  ;  one  half  of 
the  room  is  elevated  above  the  other  about  fourteen  inches,  and  tliat  half 
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serves  them  alike  for  sitting,  sleeping,  and  store-room.  They  are  partica- 
hir  in  having  clean  bedding,  and  many  pillows  ;  the  latter  of  which  are  al- 
ways presented  to  a  stranger  to  raise  and  soften  his  seat,  as  they  have  nei- 
ther chairs  nor  stools.  A  Tartar  dwelling  has  always,  if  possible,  attached 
to  it  the  convenience  of  a  vegetable  garden.  The  women,  I  observed,  ne- 
ver presume  to  eat  or  drink  till  their  better  or  worse  half  has  finished,  and 
then  but  seldom  while  in  their  presence." 

GovERNMEXT  OF  ToMSK.]  This  government,  comprehending  the 
countries  situated  on  the  Upper  Obi  and  on  the  Yenisei,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Polar  ocean ;  on  the  £  by  Irkoutsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  Chinese  Mon- 
golia ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Kirghissian  steppes ;  and  on  the  W.  by  To- 
bolsk. This  district  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  80,000 
pay  taxes.     The  gross  revenue  is  about  3,000,000  of  rubles* 

Town  of  Tomsk.'}  The  town  of  Tomsk  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tom,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  greatly  subject  to  inundations  from  the  ri- 
ver. Its  population  amounts  to  about  10,000.  Malte  Brun  thinks  that  the 
central  position  of  this  town  will  perhaps  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
Siberia ;  but  Cochrane  says  it  appears  an  ineligible  place  as  the  seat  of  a 
government.  There  is  here  a  military  school  with  400  students,  and  a 
provincial  college  without  masters  or  scholars. 

Circle  ofBiisk  and  Chinese JrotUier.']  The  cu*cle  of  Biisk,  to  the  S.  of 
Tomsk,  is  the  most  southern  part  of  this  government,  and  enjojrs  a  mild 
climate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Little  Altai  and  on  the  S.W.  by  the 
Irtysh.  Cochrane  skirted  this  district  along  the  Chinese  frontier  line.  He 
describes  Semipakuinsky  as  a  neat  garrisoned  town,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
uncultivated  country.  At  Poyanoiyarsk  beyond  the  Irtysh  our  traveller 
first  saw  melons  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  form, 
with  cucumbers  and  bread,  the  general  summer-diet  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  Ubinsky  according  to  Cochrane,  may  be  said  to  commence  that  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  which  divides  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China.  The 
country  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Irtysh  here  presents  some  fine  hills  and  dales, 
with  mountainous  breaks  in  the  background,  while  the  Russian  side  is  still 
a  level  steppe.  At  Uvarova  *'  that  unproductive  and  endless  flat,  which 
extends  from  Ubinsk  to  Tobolsk  and  the  Frozen  sea,  and  from  the  Ural 
chain  fiir  eastward  of  Tomsk,  is  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  variety  of  hilly 
country,  much  cultivation,  and  some  forest-spots."  Usikamenagorsk  is 
placed  in  a  vast  level,  bounded  £.  and  W.  by  lofty  distant  mountains. 
From  this  point  to  Bonkhtarma  the  road  leads  along  the  banks  of  *  the  ra- 
pid Ulba'  through  a  romantic  country.  "  Bonkhtarma,"  says  Cochrane, 
«<  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
the  universe.  It  is  environed  by  the  noblest  mountains,  which  yet  appear  to 
have  no  other  connexion  with  each  other  than  that  of  standing  together  on 
the  same  globe ;  they  are  in  fact  so  many  beautiful  hills  placed  on  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  so  that  a  traveller  may  go  round  them  without  an  ascent  or 
descent  of  ten  perpendicular  feet.  From  this  may  be  imagined  the  roman- 
tic beauty  of  the  valleys  which  intervene ;  not  a  tree,  nor  a  shrub,  nor  a 
habitation,  is  to  be  seen,  save  only  in  the  fortress — ^nothing  but  grass.  The 
valley  is  one  continued  carpet  of  herbage,  forming,  in  contrast  with  the 
sterile  mountains,  a  picturesque  solitude,  undisturbed,  except  during  the 
night,  by  the  barking  of  the  wolves  and  other  wild,  animals.  From  the 
Bonkhtarminsk  to  Narym  in  the  circle  of  the  same  name  is  a  distance  of 
160  miles  through  a  beautiful  country.  Malaya  Narymka  is  the  last  Russian 
spot  on  the  frontier.     '<  An  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  here  are  all  that 
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are  left  to  mark  the  bonadarias  of  two  Bach  mi^ty  empires  ae  Rufleia  sad 
China."  Cochrane  describes  the  scenery  here  as  wild  and  deserted: 
*^  some  of  the  loftiest  g^nite  mountains  spreading  in  Tarioos  direetionB, 
enclosing  some  of  the  most  Inzoriant  valleys  in  the  world, — ^yet  all  deserted  I 
all  this  fine  and  fertile  tract  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  jnerely  to  constitate  a 
neutral  territory."  The  first  Chinese  settlement  is  80  miles  distant  from 
this  spot. 

Province  of  Irkoutsk.^  The  ancient  goremment  of  Irkoutsk  com- 
prehended more  than  one^half  of  Siberia.  It  was  bocmded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Polar  ocean ;  on  the  £.  by  the  straits  and  sea  of  Behring ;  the  Eastern 
ocean,  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  government  of  Tomsk.  In  182B  it  was  divided  into  the 
government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Irkoutsk,  the  district  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  and  the  country  of  Tchoukotsk.  The  population  of  this  ancient 
government  in  1820  was  510,000  souls. 

Government  of  Irkoutsk^  Of  the  above  populatiea  about  one-half  be- 
longs to  the  new  government  of  Irkoutsk.  It  is  composed  of  Russians, 
Cossacks,  Tnngustans,  Mongols,  and  Buriats.  This  government  is  divid- 
ed into  the  six  districts  of  Irkoutsk,  Kiransk,  Nertchinsk,  Nishni-Udinsk, 
Selenginsk,  and  Vershni-Udinsk,  comprehending  a  total  superficies  probably 
double  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France. — The  town  of  Irkoutsk  has  a  po- 
pulation of  15,000,  indnding  2000  soldiers.  Cochrane  says  that  '*  it  scarce^ 
iy  deserves  the  name  of  city,  except  for  its  public  buildings,  which  are 
good  ;  yet  though  I  confess  it  is  upou  the  whole  a  fine  tcnm,  I  could  not 
but  feel  disappointed  from  its  total  want  of  original  plan,  as  well  as  its 
present  want  of  regularity,  which  must  retard  its  advanoeni^it  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Tobokk  is  certainly  its  superior  in  every  thing  except  its 
situation,  and  the  singularly  fine  appearance  of  a  few  buildings,  public  and 
private.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  run  at  right  angles,  but  there  are  in 
some  of  them  gape  of  two  and  three  hundred  yards,  without  a  building. 
There  are,  however,  many  fine  points  of  view ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  Irkoutsk  has  been  nused.into  a  government  andcity  only  within  these 
forty  years,  its  progress  towards  improvement  must  be  acknowledged.  The 
bouses  are  for  the  greater  part  of  wood,  though  many  are  of  brick,  and 
constructed  in  a  superior  style  of  architecture.  Of  the  churches  there  are 
at  least  a  dozen>  which  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  its  ap« 
peanmce ;  the  exchange  and  public  bazars  are  a  fine  nnge  of  buildings, 
with  a  saperb  saloon  in  the  centre,  where  public  bslls  and  masquerades  are 
held,  at  least  as  often  as  once  a-fortnigfat  during  the  long  winters,  besides 
numerous  private  balls.  Of  society  ^ere  is  but  little,  but  that  little  is 
good,  and  mostly  German." 

Vershni-Udinsk  and  Selenginsk^  Vershnv-Udinsk  is  a  large,  populous, 
and  flourishing  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Selenga,  200  miles  from 
Irkoutsk.  It  is  the  grand  mart  between  the  latter  place  and  Kiakhta, 
"  and  has  risen"  says  Cochrane,  "  upon  the  ruins  of  Selenginsk.  A  very 
lucrative  and  considerable  trade,"  continues  the  same  author,  ^'  is  carried 
on  round  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  Buriats,  who  are  very  numerous  and 
wealthy,  in  furs  and  cattle.  There  is  a  strong  garrison  kept  up,  it  being 
considered  as  a  frontier  place,  and  a  daily  communicaticm,  by  a  formal  re- 
port, is  held  with  Selenginsk.  The  town  contains  400  houses,  and  about 
2,600  inhabitants.  The  situation  is  considered  healthy,  and  is  so  frirplea 
sant,  that  there  is  a  very  good,  though  small,  circle  of  society.  From  it 
to  Selenginsk  are  70  miles,  which  1  performed,  along  the  transparent  Se- 
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lenga,  in  7  hoare.  The  banks  of  the  river  bore  the  moet  romautic  appear-, 
ance,  the  hills  rising  above  one  another  into  the  loftiest  monntainsy  but  pre* 
senting  no  appearance  of  habitation  or  cultiyation,  except  in  the  low  val- 
leys. The  villages  are,  however,  within  fonr  and  five  miles  of  each  other, 
along  both  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  city  of  Selenginsk,  standing  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is,  indeed,  a  miserably  decayed  place,— -art  and  na- 
ture seeming  to  do  their  utmost  to  bury  it  in  oblivion.  A  garrison  of  one 
thousand  men  is  still  kept  up, — to  no  purpose  ;  for  the  locaiity  of  Verch- 
ney-Udinsk  must  soon  complete  its  ruin.  Selenginsk  has  also  sufiered 
much,  of  late,  from  two  serious  fires,  and  is,  in  other  parts,  tumbling  down 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  river,  which  annually  makes  great  inroads* 
It  is  but  twenty  years  since  the  present  centre  of  die  river  was  the  centre 
of  the  city :  the  inhabitants  liave  continued  to  recede  as  fiir  as  possible. 
Some  embankments  they  made,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  were  washed 
away  in  the  autumn ;  and  the  foundations  of  many  houses  will,  no  doubt, 
be  destroyed  on  the  next  breaking  up  of  tlie  river.  There  are  about  200 
dwellings,  and  1000  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  military.  The  vu 
cinity  is,  however,  very  well  peopled ;  and  there  is  much  com  raised  by 
some  colonies  of  Poles,  who  were  transplanted  luther,  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  about  1791.  They  are  the  only  people  I  have  seen  in  Siberia, 
who  apply  manure  to  their  lands,  and  doubtless  receive  it  again  with  in- 
terest." 

Nerichintk.'^  The  town  of  Nertchinsk  is  about  500  miles  from  Nish- 
ni-Udinsk.  It  is  ill  built  and  contains  only  about  1000  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  the  Shilka  and  Nertcha  rivers,  whose  conflu- 
ent streams  unite  with  the  Amoor.  The  mines  belonging  to  this  place  are 
irorhed  by  convicts  whose  number  are  said  to  amount  to  2000. 

Kiakhia.']  Kiakhta  is  a  neat  and  regularly  built  town  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  little  stream  KJakhta,  in  the  district  of  Kisbni-Udinsk,  18 
leagues  S.  from  Selenginsk.  The  little  brook  of  its  own  name  serves  as 
the  boundary  of  Russia  and  China,  and  the  trade  betwixt  the  two  empu-es 
is  chiefly  conducted  here.  The  place  of  commerce  is  called  Old  Kiakhta, 
None  but  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside  in  it.  About  200  fathoms  from 
Old  Kiakhta  is  the  residence  of  the  Chinese  merchants  called  Maimatchin. 
Kiakhta  was  founded  in  1728 ;  the  present  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
1200.  We  have  described  the  trade  conducted  here  with  China  in  a  pro- 
ceeding chapter. 

IHstrict  of  Okhotsk,^  The  most  easterly  parts  of  Siberia  are  compre- 
hended in  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  which  may  be  generally  described  as  a 
hilly  country,  covered  with  marshy  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Polar  ocean  ;  on  the  N.W.  by  Behring  s  straits  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea 
of  Kamtschatka  and  sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Irkoutsk.  The  chief  town  is  Okhotsk  situated  in  the  N. 
E.  part  of  a  bay  formed  by  the  rivers  Okota  and  Kouktui,  and  containing 
a  population  of  about  1500  souls.  The  surrounding  country  produces  fine 
timber,  in  consequence  of  which  a  dock-yard  has  been  built.  The  duty 
upon  imported  goods  here  does  not  exceed  £300  per  annum,  although  the 
American  company  import  their  goods  here.  *'  The  produce  arriving  at 
Okotsk,"  says  Codirane,  "  has  to  choose  betwixt  the  dangers  of  a  bad 
roadstead,  and  of  a  very  difficult  port.  From  Okotsk  to  Irkoutsk  and 
Kiakhta,  are  near  three  thousand  miles  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
land  carriage  in  the  world  ;  a  journey  which  cannot  be  accomplished  during 
ihe  season  in  which  the  vessels  generally  arrive  at  Okotsk;  consequently 
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one  year's  interest  of  the  money  is  sunk,  besides  the  exposure  of  the  goods 
to  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  warehouse-keepers,  and  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  only  period  in  which  the  port  of  Okotsk  can  be 
approached  or  departed  from,  is  between  the  months  of  Jaly  and  October, 
or  only  foar  months.  The  general  period  for  vessels  arriving  is  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  beginning  of  August ;  too  late  in  the  season  to  admit  of 
their  cargoes  being  forwarded  to  Yakutsk  in  time  to  take  the  winter  road, 
and  reach  the  fair  of  Kiakhta  daring  the  same  season,  as  the  fair  com- 
mences in  February." 

Country  of  the  Tschuklsches.^  The  province  of  Okhotsk  comprehends 
the  country  of  the  Tschuktsches,  which  extends  from  Behring's  straits  to 
the  country  of  the  Koriaks,  and  between  the  64th  and  Vlst  parallels.  The 
valleys  are  here  filled  with  morasses  and  small  lakes  ;  the  mountains  are  of 
moderate  height.  The  inhabitants  are  fishers  and  hunters,  and  live  in  a 
state  of  extreme  poverty ;  their  numbers,  according  to  Sarytschef,  amount 
to  about  10,000.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Tschuktsches,  that  the 
strait  which  separates  them  from  the  opposite  shore  towards  the  N.  was 
not  formerly  covered  with  ice,  and  that  the  inhabitants  passed  it  in  their 
baydars  or  boats. 

Country  of  the  KoriaksJ^  The  Koriaks  inhabit  the  country  between 
the  Anadyr  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes, — ^the  one  of  which  are  located,  the  other  pursue  a  nomade  life. 
The  former  are  chiefly  found  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  where 
they  dwell  in  villages  resembling  those  of  the  Kamtschadalians.  Their 
numbers  amount  to  about  1600,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  extreftie  misery. 
The  nomade  Koriaks  pay  no  tribute  to  Russia,  and  often  commit  depre- 
dations on  their  more  pacific  neighbours.  Cochrane  says  they  have  the 
same  features,  manners,  customs,  and  language,  as  the  Tschuktsches. 

Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.'^  This  large  peninsula  formerly  formed  a 
subdivision  of  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  but  must  now  be  regarded  as  be- 
longing, with  the  Little  Kuriles  and  adjacent  islands,  to  the  province  of 
Irkoutsk.  It  extends  from  51"  to  63**  N.  lat.  and  between  155*'  and  ITS'* 
10'  £.  long.,  terminating  towards  the  S.  in  cape  Lopatka.  A  magnificent 
chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  with  numerous  peaks,  which  seem  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Jablonnoi  mountains  on  the  N.  and  with  the  Kuiile  is- 
lands at  their  southern  extremity,  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  give  birth  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Kamtschatka  is  the  only 
navigable  one,  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  as  fiir  as  150  miles  inland. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  lakes  of  considerable  size.  The  soil  is  volca- 
nic and  stony.  The  winter  is  of  ten  months  duration,  and  the  soil  at  the 
depth  of  24  or  30  inches  is  always  frozen  ;  but  the  cold  is  never  very  in- 
tense, the  sea-fogs  keeping  up  a  humid  and  comparatively  mild  state  of 
atmosphere.  Spring  is  the  most  agreeable  time,  but  the  greatest  beat 
occurs  in  July.  Potatoes  never  ripen,  and  pease  only  flower ;  but  turnips 
and  radishes  thrive  amazingly,  and  grass  grows  to  a  great  height.  Fine 
timber  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kamtschatka  and  Yelofka;  and  along 
the  eastern  coast  wild  berries  and  wild  garlic  abound.  '<  The  principal 
riches  of  Kamtschatka,"  says  Cochnuie,  '*  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
animals  of  the  chase,  of  which  there  is  so  prodigious  a  number,  that  there 
are  not  sufficient  inhabitants  to  take  them.  The  most  valuable  are  fox^ 
of  various  colours,  a  few  sea  and  more  river  otters,  with  an  immense 
number  of  sables.  Bears,  wolves,  rein-deer,  and  mountain-sheep,  and 
sometimes  a  few  lynxes,  are  also  to  be  found.     The  number  of  skios 
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finiraally  exported  and  consnmed  in  the  peninsula  may  be  about  thirty 
thoasand,  of  which  sables  and  foxes  form  the  principal  part.  The  sables 
are  considered  at  once  the  warmest  and  the  coarsest  known ;  the  foxes, 
however,  especially  the  fiery  red,  are  of  the  finest  species.  Next  to 
these  furs,  the  dogs  of  Kamtschatka  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
great  part  of  their  riches.  These  faithful  and  useful  animals  are  em- 
ployed to  transport  fish,  supply  the  house  with  water,  the  cattle  with 
hay, — in  short,  to  do  all  the  work  that  horses  perform  in  England. 
Tbny  are  fed  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  being  sdways  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  from  June  to  October.  Tliey  are  of  a  coarse  appearance,  in 
shape  resembling  a  common  house-dog,  but  endued  with  great  sagacity ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  relieved  a  little  by  the  importa- 
tion of  horses.  Independent  of  fish  and  wild  animals,  the  Kamtschatdales. 
derive  also  a  considerable  benefit  from  the  surprising  quantities  of  geese, 
ducks,  swans,  snipes,  and  wild  cocks.  They  are  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  water,  which  freezing,  they  will  be  good  as  long  as  winter  conti- 
nues ;  at  other  times  they  are  salted."  The  same  authority  informs  us, 
that  the  whole  native  Kamtschatdale  population  does  not  exceed  2760  ;  in 
1784  it  amounted  to  2843.  The  number  of  Russians  was  1260.  ''  This 
population,'*  says  Cochrane,  "  is  now  established  in  villages,  all  built  in  the 
old  Russian  style,  which  are  clean  and  comfortable.  During  the  summer, 
or  fishing  season,  they  leave  their  winter  residences  for  the  balagans,  or 
places  which  they  use  for  drying  their  fish.  Thus  the  summer  is  employed 
in  preparing  food  against  the  winter,  which  latter  is  taken  up  in  the  chase. 
Beyond  this,  the  Kamtschatdale  is  still  the  same  lazy,  drunken,  servile 
animal  as  formerly.  Their  ancient  language  is  not  forgotten,  but  is  so  far 
out  of  use,  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  speak  Russian.  Most  of  the 
aborigines  are  baptized,  and  may  be  said  to  live  as  the  Russians  do.  The 
number  of  real  Kamstchatdales  who  retain  their  ancient  usages  is  small. 
They  reside  on  the  northern  coasts  beyond  Tygil  and  Nishney  Kamt- 
cbatsk.  Hospitality  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their  character ;  but 
they  are  also  distinguished  by  their  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  their 
honesty  is  proverbial.  Without  being  forward  to  complain  of  ill  treatment, 
they  will  fearlessly  recount  it  when  questioned.  They  are  in  part  governed 
by  their  own  toions  or  chiefs,  but  an  annual  visit  is  made  to  each  village 
by  the  ispravnicky  or  chief  judge,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
sables,  as  of  administering  justice  and  deciding  quarrels.  Their  dress  is 
the  same  as  formerly,  that  for  the  winter  season  being  made  of  the  skins 
of  beasts ;  but  in  summer  they  wear  nankeens,  and  at  present  there  is 
hardly  a  Kamtschatdale  who  does  not  wear  a  shirt.  The  women  have 
also  adopted  the  Russian  head-dress,  the  articles  for  which  are  procured 
from  the  pedlars  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  It  is  surprising  that  this  peo- 
ple, who  have  now  been  feeling  the  extreme  of  oppression  from  neglect 
and  mal-ad ministration  for  120  years,  should  not  have  become  wiser  and 
more  economical  in  their  habits  ;  on  the  conirary,  one  might  suppose  they 
were  a  people  but  yesterday  discovered.  They  will  part  with  the  most 
valuable  furs  for  a  trifling  article  or  a  glass  of  spirits." 

Islands  in  the  Eastern  Sea.]  The  islands  we  are  about  to  enu- 
merate are  now  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Irkoutsk.  Imoglim  and 
Igeijim  are  two  small  inhabited  islands  in  Behring's  straits :  the  former 
about  24  miles  long  by  3  in  breadth, — the  latter  of  less  size. — The  island 
of  St  Laurence  was  discovered  in  1764 ;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
lies  nearly  under  the  parallel  of  64". — The  island  of  Ajah,  to  the  £.  of  the 
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Utter  island,  bolongB  to  tbe  Aoaerican  eoutment.-— The  St  Matthew  uHmA 
(brm  a  imall  groupe  in  tbe  sea  of  Katntsdiatka.— Tbe  Pribylafschen  groapa 
in  tbe  sapie  sea  are  cbiefly  valnable  as  far-islands^ — Tbe  Aleutian  is- 
landfl  bave  been  assigned  by  Malte  Bran  and  some  otber  geographers  to 
America.  Tbeir  nnmber  exceeds  150,  of  wbich  abore  40  are  inbabited* 
Schubert  has  calculated  tbeir  total  superficies  at  482  German  square  miles, 
and  tbeir  total  population  at  5600  sonls.  They  may  be  arranged  under 
three  groupes  :  the  Alentes  proper,  tbe  Andreonofski  islands,  and  tbe  Lisu 
or  Kavalang  islands.  Tbe  principal  island  of  tbe  Aleutes  proper  is  Beh- 
ring's  island^  diseorered  in  1740.  It  is  nninbabited,  and  seems  to  consist 
of  a  mass  of  granite,  rising  in  some  of  tbe  inland  bills  to  the  height  of 
6400  feet. — Tbe  Kuriies  are  26  Ud  number,  and  present  a  total  superficies, 
according  to  Schubert,  of  145.5  German  square  miles.  Tbe  islands  of 
this  groupe  belonging  to  Russia  support  a  population  amounting  to  nearly 
1000.  They  form  what  is  called  the  Liltk  Kuriles;  the  Grand  Kuriles, 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  groupe,  belong  to  Japan,  and  enjoy  a  much 
more  hospitable  climate.  Tbe  Russian  Kurilea  were  first  discoTered  in 
1713 ;  they  pay  a  yearly  tribute  in  furs. 


CHAP.  VII.— TH£  CAUCASIAN  DISTRICTS. 

We  now  proceed  to  surrey  tbe  first  portion  of  the  Russian  possessions  in 
Asia,  comprehending  the  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of  the  Caucasian 
region  which  have  submitted  to  the  authority  of  tbe  czars.  But,  before 
entering  upon  topographical  details,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  this  part  of  Asia.  At  tbe  accession  of 
Feter  the  Great,  Russia  was  in  possession  of  the  port  of  Astrakhan  on 
the  Caspian,  but  had  not  dreamed  of  conquest  beyond  her  existing  limits ; 
the  seas  of  Asoff  and  the  Euxine  were  wholly  surrounded  by  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Osmanli  sultans  and  the  Crimean  khans ;  and  even  the  northem 
gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia  owned  the  naval  sway  of  the  successors  of 
Gustavus  Vasa.  Peter  first  roused  tbe  energies  of  his  country,  and  pre- 
meditated those  gigantic  schemes  of  conquest  which  his  succes8<Mns  have 
been  so  steadily  pursuing  up  to  the  present  moment.  With  his  'inhnt  navy 
he  captured  Azoff ;  and  tbe  retention  of  this  port,  with  that  of  Taganrok 
at  tbe  peace  of  Carlo witz  in  1699,  gave  the  Russians  their  first  footing  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mieotis.  With  the  decline  of  Swedish  power,  that  of 
Russia  acquired  extension  and  consolidation  ;  while  the  distractions  of  Per- 
sia afforded  the  ever- watchful  czar  a  favourable  opportunity  of  extending 
the  Russian  dominion  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Caspian,  and  annexing  part  of 
the  provinces  of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan  to  bis  empire.  The  treaty  of 
Kainardji,  dictated  by  Romanzoff,  secured  for  Russia  a  firm  footing  on  the 
shores  of  the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine,  and  led  to  a  farther  cession 
on  the  part  of  Turkey  of  all  tbe  country  between  the  Don  and  Kuban 
rivers.  By  the  peace  of  Telflis,  in  1797,  Russia  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Daghistan  and  Shirwan.  By  tbe  peace  of  1813,  she  obtained  from 
Persia  the  whole  of  Geoi^a,  tbe  khanates  of  Karabagh  and  Gandscha, 
the  Mogan  plain,  and  the  northern  part  of  Talishin ;  and  the  treaty  of 
1828  with  tbe  same  power  put  her  in  possession  of  the  khanates  of  Nakhtsh 
chivan  and  Erivan,  or  in  otber  words,  of  all  that  remained  of  Persian 
Armenia  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes.  By  the  treaty  of  1829  with  Turkey, 
Russia  has  acquired  the  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kuban  to  the  port  of  St  Nicholas,  near  the  mouth  of 
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the  Apitnu*  This  cession  iaclades  the  important  fortresses  of  Anepe 
and  Potiy  which  latter  commanded  the  month  of  the  Phasis.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  she  has  also  obtained  the  fortresses  of  Uttsighnr,  Akhal« 
zichoy  and  Akal-Kalaki,  the  line  of  the  new  demarcation,  stretching 
straight  east  from  the  port  of  St  Nicholas,  along  the  north  frontier  of  Gn- 
riel,  till  it  strike  the  mountains  at  the  western  source  of  the  Kur,  and 
which  divide  Immeretia  from  Guriel.  The  line  goes  due  east,  passing  two 
hours  journey  to  the  south  of  Akhalziche,  and  then  south-east,  passing 
the  same  distance  to  the  west  of  Akal-Kalaki,  till  it  strike  the  old  Per- 
sian and  Turkish  frontier,  at  the  source  of  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the 
Arpa^Shai.  But  as  all  our  maps  of  this  region  are  remarkably  inaccurate 
and  deficient,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  new  frontier. 
No  European  travellers  haye  explored  this  tract  except  Chardin,  who 
went  from  the  port  of  Batoumi  across  the  country,  crossed  the  mountains, 
and  went  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Kur  to  Akhalziche,  from  thence 
to  Uttsighur,  where  the  Kur  bends  to  the  north-east,  and  travelled  along 
ito  banks  to  Teflis.^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  review  of  what  Russia  has  thus  gained  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  of  what  she  is  still  Hkely  to  gain 
here,  and  of  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  Europe  and  the  cause 
of  civilization  generally  from  Russian  aggrandizement  in  these  regions. 
We  have  seen  that  she  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  Euxine,  round  about  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to 
that  of  the  Apsams.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Euxine  is  hers ;  and  at  no 
distant  period,  the  whole  southern  coast  from  that  river  to  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ister,  will  own  the  Russian 
sway.  The  gates  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are  now  perma- 
nently open  to  her  ships.  The  Euxine  will  no  longer,  but  to  the  barbar- 
ous subjects  of  a  barbarous  prince,  be  a  Mare  clausum^  as  for  ages  past ; 
and  the  shores  of  that  inhospitable  sea  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  recipro- 
cal commercial  intercourse  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  west.  The 
humiliated  descendant  of  Osman  will  no  longer  have  it  in  his  power  to 
shut  or  open  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus  as  formerly  at  pleasure  ; 
or  if,  in  a  moment  of  infatuation,  he  should  presume  to  exercise  his  wont- 
ed power,  his  expulsion  from  ^  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills'  will  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence.  Placed  as  he  now  is,  between  renovated  Greece  on 
the  souths  and  Russia  on  the  north,  he  must  prepare  himself  for  his 
final  removal  from  the  palace  of  the  Caisars  and  the  throne  of  Byzantium, 
and  for  flight  across  the  Bosphorus  to  the  desolated  plains  and  ruined  cities 
of  the  Asiatic  peninsula ;  where,  like  another  Marius  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  he  may  take  up  his  abode  in  that  vast  necropolis  of  departed 
grandeur. 

The  cession  of  the  Turkish  fortresses  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  the  coast  of  the  Abcassian  Tartars,  and  the  cession  of  Poti  at 

*  Till  we  obtain  better  and  more  aeearate  maps,— -and  it  la  from  the  Rossiant  only 
that  we  sball  ever  obtain  tbem,— 4t  is  impossible,  from  sucb  maps  as  we  at  present  pos- 
sess, to  form  a  clear  and  accurate  idea  of  the  new  boundary  on  the  aids  of  Asiatic  Tor- 
key.  Klaprotfa,  indeed,  traverssd  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  then  new  acquisitions  oo 
the  side  of  Turlce^  and  Persia ;  but  he  never  explored  thie  new-ceded  territory,  nor  ever 
visited  Che  peabaliclcs  of  Tobildir  or  Akhalziche.  The  reason  is  obTious.  No  traveller 
can  traverse  any  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  with  freedom,  nor  without  exciting  the  jealousy 
of  the  pashas,  and  is  besides  in  constant  danger  of  being  robbed  or  murdered,  in  a 
country  tivtally  destitute  of  any  efficiency  to  protect  iu  own  subjects,  and  much  less  a 
Christian  European,  travelling  to  gratify  his  own  curiosity,  or  wishing  to  make  obser- 
vations. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  the  only  fortress  the  sultan  possessed  in  IVfin- 
grelia,  will  produce  another  important  consequence, — the  abolition  of  the 
Turkish  slave  trade, — one  of  those  happy  consummations  so  ardently  desir- 
ed by  the  enlightened  friends  of  humanity.  From  Circassia  and  Georgia  the 
harems  of  the  Mahommedan  sovereigns,  and  their  wealthy  subjects,  have 
been  replenished  in  every  age  with  a  crowd  of  captive  beauties.  From 
the  same  regions  thousands  of  unhappy  captives,  taken  in  the  ware  which 
the  rude  mountaineers  incessantly  waged  with  each  other,  were  sold  by 
their  barbarous  captors  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  to  be  di<«po8ed  of  in  the 
bazaars  of  Constantinople,  Erzeroum,  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  Ispahan  and 
Teheran.  • 

Further,  Russia  wished  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  port  of  Odessa  and  the  city  of  Teflis  in  Georgia,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble this  design  could  be  accomplished  whilst  the  Turks  held  the  fortress 
of  Poti,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Phasis,  and  on  the  left  bank,  and  perpetu- 
ally molested  and  stopped  all  merchant-ships  under  the  Russian  flag.  This 
obstacle  Lb  now  removed  by  the  capture  and  cession  of  that  fortress,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  places  above  mentioned  will  suf- 
fer no  other  impediments  but  those  which  arise  from  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  the  country  at  the  heads  of  the  Phasis  and  Kur. 

Again,  by  the  cession  of  Poti,  and  the  opening  up  a  maritime  inter- 

'  'ilie  continaal  demand  for  slaves,  by  the  Maisulmans  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  en- 
couraged and  maintained  a  continual  system  of  petty  warfare  amid  the  innumerable 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  In  order  to  supply  the  dnmand.  The  Uussians,  by  their  con- 
quest of  Geori^ia  and  Mingrelia,  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  that  quarter.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  Mamelukes,  sovereif ns  of  Egypt  for  more  than  six  centuries,  were 
Circassian  slaves  imported  into  that  country  by  the  Ayoubite  sultans  to  recruit  their 
armies,  and  that  these  slaves  deposed  their  masters,  and  divided  the  country  amongst 
themselves;  and  that  their  numbers  were  annually  rt'cruiied  by  importations  from  tht 
mouth  of  the  Phasis,  or  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople.  It  is  also  weH  known, 
that  from  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  Mingrelia  by  the  Russians,  the^fameluke 
beys  of  Egypt  could  no  longer,  as  formerly,  keep  up  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  an- 
nual importations,  and  that  the  number  and  pdwer  of  these  lords  of  the  soil  of  Egypt 
gradually  diminished  since  that  epoch ;  and,  amongst  other  causes,  paved  the  way  for 
their  downfall  and  expulsion  from  that  long  misgoverned  and  miserable  country.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Kuban,  the  Turks  erected  the  fortress 
of  Anapa,  '60  versts  (20  British  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liman  of  the  Kuban, 
and  60  verats,  or  5i  British  miles,  from  Tmoularakan,  the  ancient  Phanagoria,  In  17S4. 
By  means  of  this  new  fortress,  and  a  few  other  small  forts  between  this  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Mingrelia,  the  Turks  were  enabled  to  maintain  a  communication  with  the  Cir- 
cassians, Abcazians,  Lesghians,  and  other  Musvulmau  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  who  sub- 
sisted by  plunder  and  robbery,  and  particularly  by  the  sale  of  Russian  suMects,  whom 
they  carried  Into  slavery  in  the  very  midst  of  peace.  By  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in 
1812,  Anapa  and  Poti  were  restored,  and  the  rest  were  promised  to  be  restored,  on  con- 
dition that  the  garrisons  should  cease  to  support  the  banditti,  and  that  no  Russian  should 
be  sold  as  a  slave  in  these  forts;  but  it  was  refused  to  deliver  them  all  up  without  suffi- 
cient security  that  the  conditions  would  be  ful61ied.  The  Turks,  however,  still  conti- 
nued the  old  practice  of  buying  Russian  subjects  as  slaves,  and  Anapa  was  the  grand 
emporium  of  this  nefarious  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  which  exported  all  the  prison- 
ers which  the  mountaineers  took  in  their  incursions  into  Georgia  and  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories. From  this  place  Turkish  officers  went  openly  into  Circassia,  to  encourage 
brigandage  and  the  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  as  Constantinople  was  the  chief  mart,  it  was 
the  grand  focus  of  the  perpetual  war  /'or  which  the  Caucasian  tribes  kept  up  with  thoaa 
under  the  Russian  dominion.  General  Yermoloif,  governor  of  Georgia,  maintained  an 
active  and  persevering  war  with  these  banditti ;  but  they  always  found  a  secure  refuge 
beyond  the  Kuban,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  capture  of  Anapa,  therefore,  with 
the  other  forts  along  the  coast,  was  a  principal  objt^ct  in  the  campaign  of  1828  ;  and  in 
order  for  ever  to  prevent  all  Turkish  intercourse  with  the  mountain*  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
and  deprive  these  latter  of  every  inducement  to  cairy  on  an  endless  warfare,  either  mu- 
tually, or  with  those  under  Russian  domination,  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  their  cap- 
tives, as  heretofore,  at  the  Turkish  ports  and  fortresses  on  the  coast,  the  whole  of  that 
maritime  trai:t  has  been  retained  by  the  Russians,  and  formally  ceded  to  them  by  the 
peace  of  Adrianople.  Thus  a  final  close  will  be  put  to  the  slave  trade  so  long  and  so 
disgracefully  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  and  the  fortress  of  Auapa. 
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caarBe  with  the  intermediate  regions  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian,  Russia 
can  now  transport  her  armies  from  the  months  of  the  Danuhe,  the  Dneis- 
ter,  and  the  Dneiper,  hy  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  and  march  them 
to  the  east  or  south  as  she  sees  ^t,  in  any  future  war  with  Turkey  or  Per- 
sia. By  means  of  a  constant  naval  communication  with  the  ports  of  South- 
ern Russia,  hcf  armies  can  at  all  times  he  supplied  with  reinforcements, 
provisions,  and  military  stores,  to  facilitate  her  warlike  operations  and  plans 
of  future  conquest ;  while,  hy  the  secure  possession  of  naval  stations  at 
the  head  of  the  Euxine,  her  power  will  he  invulnerable  to  any  attack  from 
the  undisciplined  rabble  which  generally  composes  the  mass  of  a  Turkish 
or  Persian  army.  The  easy  communication  which  in  ancient  times  sub- 
sisted between  Constantinople  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  was  of 
▼ast  advantage  to  the  count  of  Byzantium.  By  its  means  the  successors 
of  Constantino  were  enabled  to  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Christian  princes  of  Colchis  and  Iberia,  and  with  the  Armenians,  a  peo* 
pie  always  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  fiedth ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Persians,  all-pow- 
erful under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Nushirvan,  were  always  baffled  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  a  footing  in  Colchis.  By  means  of  a  fleet,  the 
renowned  Heraclius  was  enabled  to  transport  an  army  to  the  friendly 
shores  of  Colchis, — explore  his  way  over  the  mountains  of  Armenia, — 
penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Persia, — and  compel  the  great  king  to  recall  his 
hitherto  victorious  armies  to  the  defence  of  his  crown,  his  throne,  and  his 
capital. 

By  means  of  such  a  naval  mtercourse,  Russia  will  no  longer  be  under 
the  necessity  of  marching  her  vast  armies  into  Western  Asia  by  the  cir- 
cuitous route  of  the  Don,  and  across  the  vast  steppe  which  extends  to  the 
base  of  the  Caucasus.     Her  forces  will  no  more  be  compelled  to  toil  their 
way  up  the  long,  steep,  narrow,  and  rocky  glens  of  that  mighty  range,  and 
cross  its  hoary  summit  alongst  the  brink  of  precipitous  and  unfathomable 
abysses,  to  arrive  at  the  banks  of  the  Kur.     Nothing  more  will  be  requi- 
site but  a  fleet  of  transports  to  convey  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis — 
which  is  navigable  40  miles  for  large  vessels,  and  80  miles  more  for 
small  craft  to  Sarapana  or  Shaoorapo — from  whence,  over  the  Iberian  Pass, 
it  is  five  days'  journey  to  where  the  Kur  becomes  navigable.     In  this  de- 
file, according  to  Strabo,  were  precipices,  deep  abysses,  mountidn-torrents, 
and  deep  glens ;  but  this  pass  was  made  practicable  even  for  elephants 
by  the  celebrated  Nushirvan,  when  he  marched   his   armies   into    Col- 
chis in  the  6th  century.     A  voyage  of  a  week,  or  at  most  ten  dayst  ^'^ 
waft  the  Russian  armies  to  the  Phasis,  and  fourteen  days  more  will  march 
them  to  Teflis.     This  will  cause  a  vast  saving  of  toil,  expense,  and  time, 
and  even  of  live8>  as  many  must  have  undoubtedly  perished  in  the  long 
march  from  the  Don  to  the  Kur,  both  of  men,  and  carriage,  and  cavalry- 
horses.     By  this  way  all  the  battering  and  field-artillery  were  formerly 
brought,  and  any  one  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  a 
mountain  road,  may  conceive  the  immense  toil  that  must  have  been  in- 
curred in  dragging  them  up  the  steeps  of  the  Dariel,  and  across  the  moun- 
tain-barrier which  separates  the  sources  of  the  Terek  and  the  Aragwi,  and 
which  in  winter  is  wholly  impracticable. 

Further,  by  her  late  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia,  Russia  is  now  complete  mistress  of  the  whole  isthmus  between  the 
Caspian,  and  the  seas  of  Azoff  and  the  Euxine.  The  whole  range  of  the 
yast  Caucasus — that  monarch  of  mountains-— with  all  its  passes  and  late- 
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ral  ranges,  as  far  sonth  as  the  plains  of  the  Araxes,  the  Apsamsy  and 
the  source  of  the  Kur,  is  now  under  her  control.  That  mighty  bul- 
wark which,  from  immemorial  time,  separated  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  south  from  the  innumerable  rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  north, 
which  roamed  in  the  wilds  and  deserts  of  ancient  Scythia  and  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  is  now  laid  open  to  conquering  bands,  more  powerful  by 
discipline  and  science  than  the  congregated  hordes  of  the  mardal  At- 
tila,  or  those  which  composed  the  immense  host  of  that  greatest  of 
conquerors,  Ghengiz  Khan,  or  his  successor  in  the  path  of  destruction 
and  carnage,  the  savage  Timour.  In  no  antecedent  period  of  past  his- 
tory was  any  sovereign  possessed  of  the  whole  of  this  isthmus ;  neither 
the  Persians,  nor  the  Macedonians,  nor  the  Romans,  ever  possessed  it 
but  in  part.  Beyond  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  their  domin- 
ions never  extended ;  the  mountaineers  of  that  range  always  a»- 
serted  and  retained  their  rude  and  wild  independence,  and  the  nations 
of  the  south  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  warlike  Scythians,  who  wan- 
dered on  the  extensive  plains  at  the  base  of  the  Caucasus,  or  who 
dwelt  on  its  northern  slopes. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  the  Russian  claims  to  acquisitions  in 
Independent  Tartary  in  a  future  part  of  our  work. 

I.   PROVINCE   OF   GEORGIA. 

JBoundaries,']  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  those  parts  of  the 
Caucasus  which  are  inhabited  by  the  Ossetians,  the  Mitzdjeghi,  and  the 
Lesghians  ;  on  the  £.  by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  run- 
ning S.£.  separates  this  country  from  Daghestan ;  farther  to  the  S.  it 
touches  upon  the  khanate  of  Scheki ;  on  the  S.  it  now  reaches  to  the 
Aran  river  ;  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Imeritia. 

Name."^  Some  authors  have  derived  the  name  of  this  country  from 
that  of  the  Georgia  a  people  who,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  dwelt 
on  the  N.E.  of  the  Caucasus ;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  the  Georgi  never 
occupied  the  country  now  known  by  the  name  of  Georgia.  Its  name  is 
certainly  derived  from  the  appellation  Gurdjiy  by  which  the  Georgians  are 
known  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
Gurdjisiarty  given  to  the  country  which  they  inhabit.  The  name  of  tlie 
Gurdji  does  not  occur  in  the  Eastern  historians  earlier  than  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 1th  century,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  before  the  great  Persian  invasion  under  the 
Seldshuck  sultan,  Malek  Shah.  Georgi  II.  the  son  of  Bagrat,  was  king 
of  Georgia  at  this  epoch,  that  is  between  1072  and  1089 ;  and  after  a  long 
and  fierce  struggle,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Persian  conqueror, 
and  to  receive  his  paternal  kingdom  as  a  fief  from  the  crown  of  Persia. 
According  to  some  modem  authors,  the  name  of  both  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  that  of  the  river  Kur,  which  waters  this  fine 
region ;  and  the  people  ought  rather  to  be  named  Korgians  or  Kurgians. 
The  denomination,  Grusioy  under  which  this  country  is  known  to  the  Rus- 
sians, is  merely  a  corruption  of  Gurdji.  The  Armenians  call  this  country 
Urastan  or  Frastatiy  and  the  inhabitants  Virk, 

History.']  The  Georgians  pretend  to  an  antiquity  as  high  as  that  af- 
fected by  the  Chinese.  Adopting  the  Armenian  geneali^es,  they  trace 
their  origin  to  Kargamos,  a  grandson  of  Noah.  Settmg  aside  fable,  it 
would  appear  that  this  nation  was  first  located  in  the  mountains  of  Pam- 
baki.     Their  earliest  emigrants  turned  their  steps  northwards  and  peopled 
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the   fertile  yaUeys  which  extend  from  this  chain  to  the  Caucasus.     Geor- 
gian history  informs  us  that  the  country  lying  betwixt  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kur  and  the  Bedrondji,  called  Debete^  was  the  residence  of  Karthlos, 
one  of  their  earliest  chiefs.     Their  chronicles  likewise  inform  us,  that 
Mtskhethos,  the  son  of  Karthlos,  built  a  city  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Aragwi  and  Kur,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  which  became  the 
capital  of  his  dominions.     After  his  decease,  each  valley,  or  distinct  dis- 
trict, was    goYerned  by  its  own  chief;  but  the  chief  who  resided  at 
Mtskhetha  was  acknowledged  by  them  as  their  head,  under  the  title  of 
mama'Sakhli,  or  '  father  of  the  household.'     A  people  called  Khazar,  who 
dwelt  on  the  N.  of  Caucasus,  devastated  the  whole  country  betwixt  the 
Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  during  what  might  be  called  the  ages  of  the 
chiefs ;  and  their  inroads  were  succeeded  by  an  invasion  from  the  people 
of  the  East,  who  were  governed  by  the  descendants  of  Nebrod  or  Nimrod, 
that  is,  the  Persians.     Their  king,  Aphridoun,  or  Feridoun,  we  are  in- 
formed, sent  one  of  his  satraps  called  Ardam  into  Georgia,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army ;  he  expelled  the  lingering  Khazars  from  the  country,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  dominions  of  Persia ;  but  the  Georgians  regained  their 
independence  during  the  commotions  which  followed  the  death  of  Aphri- 
doun.    In  a  few  years,  however,  Georgia  was  again  subjected  to  Persian 
dominion,  and  continued  tributary  to  that  country  until  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     The  Georgian  chronicles  represent  the    Macedonian 
conqueror  as  having  personally  won  the  country  from  the  Persians  ;  but 
add  that  Pharnavaz,  a  young  hero  of  the  race  of  Mtskhethos,  expelled  the 
Grreek  governor  whom  Alexander  had  left  in  Georgia,  and  was  thereupon 
raised  to  the  throne  by  a  grateful  nation.     His  son  Sourmag  having  died 
without  issue,  a  king  or  queen  of  the  race  of  Nebrod  was  elevated  to  the 
crown,  and  the  new  dynasty  were  called  Nebrothiani.     To  this  dynasty 
succeeded  that  of  Archak'  hounianiy  of  Armenian  origin,  and  founded  by 
Archakh,  which  dynasty  lasted  300  years,  or  down  to  the  year  265  of  our 
era.     After  the  death  of  Aspaghour,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  the  -  Persians 
invaded  Armenia  and  Georgia ;  but  the  Georgian  chiefs,  unable  to  resist 
the  invader,  proposed  that  the  Persian  king  should  allow  one  of  his  sons 
to    marry  the  daughter  of  Aspaghour,  and  become   their   king.     King 
Khasre  acceded  to  this  request,  and  his  son  Mirian  received  the  Greor- 
gian  crown.     Mirian  embraced  Christianity,  and  his  example  was  ge- 
nerally followed  in  318.     One  of  his  most  celebrated  descendants  was 
Vahtsng  Gourg-aslan,  who  exigaged  in  a  series  of  wars  wi(h  the  Greeks, 
and  subdued  the  whole  country  between  the  Eastern  Caucasus  and  Black 
sea.     He  built  the  city  of  Teflis  in  455,  and  made  it  the  royal  residence. 
The  last  rulers  of  the  dynasty  of  Kbosrooiani,  or  of  that  of  Mirian,  were 
Joane  and  Djouancha,  who  died  without  issue.     The  next  dynasty  was 
that  of  the  Bagrations,  a  fiEimily  supposed  to  be  of  Jewish  origin,  and 
which  existed  here  till  1801.     Under  this  family,  Georgia  was  alternately 
a  free  and  a  subject  state.     It  fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Arabs  and  Persians,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Ghenghiz  Khan,  and 
Timour.     Nevertheless,  king  George  VII.  drove  all  the   Mahommedans 
out  of  this  country  in  the  15th  century,  and  re-established  the  Christian 
religion  in  his  dominions.     His  second  successor,  Alexander  I.  entailed 
many  miseries  on  his  country  by  the  impolitic  division  which  he  made  of 
his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons :  the  first  receiving  Imeritia,  the  second 
Karthli,  and  the  third  Kakheti  and  Shirwan.     These  princes,  or  their  suc- 
cessors, unable  individually  to  prevent  the  aggression  of  neiglibouring 
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powarsy  fell  snceessirely  into  a  state  of  vaflaala^e.  The  aaccesaoni  of  the 
Turcomana  in  Persia  seized  first  upon  Karthli  or  Greoi|pa  IVoper,  and 
then  upon  Shirwan  and  the  eastern  Caucasian  districts ;  while  Imeritia  and 
the  western  districts  fell  into  the  hl^ds  of  the  Ottomans.  The  religious 
feelings  of  the  Georgians  prompteH-  them  to  cast  themselves  upon  the 
protection  of  their  fellow-christians  in  Russia,  when  that  power  had  ex- 
tended its  influence  to  the  foot  of  Caucasus.  By  a  chain  of  posts,  erected 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  mouth  of  the  Terek,  W.  to  the  sea  of 
Azoff,  Russia  had  heen  enabled  to  preserve  a  communication  between 
both  seas,  and  to  protect  her  southern  frontier  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  and  maintain  a  permanent  footing  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Caspian.  By  the  increasing  weakness  of  Persia,  prince  Heraclius 
became  independent  of  Persian  power ;  and,  to  secure  himself  against  all 
future  attempts  of  the  Persian  sovereigns  to  regain  their  influence  in  Geor- 
gia, in  1586  he  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
obtained  a  body  of  Russian  troops  to  maintain  his  authority,  which  was 
greatly  fettered  by  the  feudal  nobles  of  Georgia.  This  consequently  pro- 
duced a  close  and  constant  correspondence  between  Russia  and  the  coun- 
try to  the  S.  of  the  Caucasus.  The  invasion  of  Georgia  by  an  army  of 
60.000  Persian  cavalry,  under  that  active  but  cruel  tyrant,  Aga  Moham- 
med Khan, — the  sack  of  Teflis,  and  the  return  and  death  of  Heraclius, — 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  interpose.  A  Ruasian  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  Zuboff,  was  sent  across  the  Caucasus,  to  defend  a  people  un- 
able to  protect  themselves ;  but  the  Persians  had  retreated,  and  on  the 
death  of  Aga  Mohammed  Khan,  his  imbecile  successor,  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, to  secure  his  own  succession  to  a  disputed  sceptre,  in  1797,  made 
a  peace  with  the  Russians,  by  which  the  latter  power  gained  all  Daghistaa 
and  Shirwan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russians 
seized  Georgia,  and  partly  by  intrigue,  and  partly  by  force,  obtained  from 
the  family  of  Heraclius,  and  from  the  sovereigns  of  Imeritia,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  iJl  regal  authority ;  and  thus  deprived  the  Georgians  even  of  no- 
minal independence, — a  boon  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  yoke.  In  1801,  the  pass  from  Moadok  to  Mskett,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Aragwi  and  Kur,  was,  for  the  first  time,  occupied  by  a 
military  force,  and  the  present  road  planned,  and  ultimately  executed.  By 
the  peace  of  1813,  Russia  obtained  a  legal  and  political  right  to  the  coun- 
tries she  had  already  seized  and  maintained  in  despite  of  Persian  power, 
and  a  further  extension  of  her  southern  frontier,  namely,  all  Georgia, 
Immtia»  and  Guriel,  the  whole  of  Mingrelia,  or  the  valley  of  the  Phasis, 
the  khanates  of  Gandsclia  and  Karrabi^h,  the  steppe  of  Mogan,  and  the 
district  of  Talbh,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kur  south  to  Astanu  In  the 
subsequent  peace  of  February  1828,  the  remaining  portion  of  Persian 
Armenia,  N.  of  the  Aras,  containing  the  khanates  of  Naktschivan  and 
Erivan,  were  yielded  to  Russia ;  so  that  Russia  has  gained,  on  the  side 
of  the  Caspian,  a  maritime  tract  of  5  deg.  of  lat*  from  the  Sulak  river  S. 
to  Astara;  or  a  space  of  400  miles  and  upwards,  including  the  windings 
of  the  cosst ;  whilst  inland,  it  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  Elboora 
and  the  pass  of  Dariel,  S«  to  the  Araxes,  a  meridional  extent  of  more  than 
8  deg.  by  5  of  long.,  exclusive  of  Mingrelia*  Imeritia,  and  Guriel.  This 
extent  of  territory,  gained  from  Persia  successively  in  1797,  1813,  and 
1828,  comprehends  a  surface  of  60,000  British  square  miles;  and  the 
three  latter  20,000  more,  or  a  total  of  80,000  square  miles.  What  the 
entire  population  of  these    districts,   taken   in  whole,  is,  wa  do  not 
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know.  According  to  a  recent  census,  the  population  of  Georgia  is 
2^75,487  persons,  unequally  scattered  within  the  fire  principalities, 
winch,  under  the  name  of  Modem  Georgia,  extend  50  leagues  from 
Ntos,  or  from  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  Dariel  pass,  to  die  mouu- 
tains  of  Pemhek,  or  from  42*  25^  to  40**  B5^  N.  lat.  and  125  leagues  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Enguri  into  the  Black  sea,  to  the  junction  of  the  Alay- 
ao  with  the  Kur ;  that  is,  from  W.  to  £.  in  its  greatest  length. 

Dwisions.']     Georgia,  properly  so  called,  was  divided  when  first  incor- 
porated with  the  Russian  empire,  into : 

1 1.  Gori  I  f  1.  Thelavi 

I.   ProTince  of  KartUf  4  a.  Lohri  II.  Province  of  Kakhethi  ^8.  Siniakhf 

Is,  DouchoU.        I  I  or  Signach 

In  1810  this  goveniment  was  divided  into  6  circles :  viz. 

1.  Teflis  4  ThtflATi 

S.  JeUearethpol  6.  Ananuri 

&  Signach  6.  Gori. 

Physical  Features.^  The  climate,  soil,  and  (ace  of  Georgia,  render 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  fkvoured  regions  in  the  world. 
It  is  watered  by  the  iTiir,  and  its  confluent  the  Arcuy  and  their  tri« 
bntary  streams.  The  lakes  of  Georgia  are  inconsiderable,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  T\iparavani,  Skhomoy  and  ModtUapOy  on  the 
frontiers  of  Akhal-ziche.  This  country  is  very  mountainous.  In  the 
N.  the  lofty  peaks  of  MUvaniy  Neginwariy  and  Kokhi^  lift  themselves 
into  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  in  the  chain  of  glaciers  called  Sekara  and 
BrouU'iabdzeli  which  runs  W.  to  the  sources  of  the  Patza,  where  it  joins 
the  Kedela  chain,  separating  the  Ratcha  from  Ossetia.  The  Oloumba 
chain  forms  the  southern  prolongation  of  that  of  Kedela,  and  runs  S.W. 
towards  the  Kur,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  receives  the  name  of 
Asmis^mika,  This  chain  is  very  lofty,  but  snow  remains  on  it  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year*  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur  it  reaches  the  mountains 
of  Goudjareiho,  with  which  it  forms  on  the  frontiers  of  the  pashalik  of 
Akbal-«iehe,  the  defile  of  Bedra.  The  Goudjaretho  mountains  are  a 
branch  of  the  lofty  Pambaki  chain,  which  runs  towards  the  N.,  and  from 
which  another  runs  out  under  the  name  of  Didgora  eastwards,  along  the 
Kur,  towards  Teflis.  The  Pambaki  mountains  are  very  elevated,  and  at 
one  period  formed  the  southern  frontier  of  Greorgia.  Two  branches,  be- 
tween which  the  Yori  flows,  detach  themselves  from  the  Caucasus  at  the 
sources  of  that  river,  and  run  S.S.E.  towards  the  Kur.  Of  these  the 
western  branch  sinks  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Karaya ;  the  other  and  more 
elevated  is  called  KakhethU'miha,  In  the  centre  of  this  latter  chain  the 
lofty  Gombor  rises,  to  the  S.  of  which  it  takes  the  denomination  of  TsivL 
Between  all  these  various  mountains  we  find  large  and  fertile  valleys  and 
large  forests. 

Climate.']  Greorgia  enjoys  a  mild  temperature ;  and  in  general  is  very 
healthy.  The  winter  is  snowy,  and  commences  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cemb^,  but  generally  terminates  with  the  month  of  January.  The  dry 
season  generally  commences  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ends  in  November. 
The  air  at  all  times  is  dry. 

ProducHom.l  Cotton,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  (holcus  lorghumy)  gomi, 
{holcus  hicolar)  hemp,  and  flax  are  grown  in  the  valleys  of  Georgia. 
Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  thrive 
with  very  little  care.     The  wine  of  Kakheti  is  excellent  and  effervesces; 
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but  does  not  keep  well,  being  made  by  a  defeetive  process.  The  momi- 
tain-forests  furnish  excellent  timber ;  but  the  finest  oaks  and  firs  are  here 
suffered  to  rot.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  country  contains  copper 
,and  lead,  but  the  only  miues  wrought  are  at  Somkhethie.  The  southern 
flank  of  Caucasus  is  rich  in  iron.  Marble  of  different  colours,  and  jasper 
occur  in  the  mountains. 

InhabUants,']  The  population  of  Georgia,  according  to  the  last  retamy 
included  52,950  families,  which,  estimating  9  indiyiduals  for  every  two 
families,  would  give  a  total  population  of  238,275  souls.  This  population  is 
composed  of  Georgians,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Turks.  The  Georgians  are 
considered  as  the  most  powerful  body  of  Caucasian  mountaineers.  They 
call  themselves  K*arthatdiy  and  differ  considerably  both  in  personal  ap- 
pearance and  language  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus. 
The  Georgian  nation  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country  betwixt  the 
Alazan  and  Black  sea ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  natives  of  Georgia 
Proper  are  the  most  ancient  branch  of  the  family,  and  have  preserved  their 
original  idiom  and  manners  more  pure  than  the  inhabitants  of  Imerita  and 
Mingrelia.  They  are  a  handsome  active  race ;  and  generally  carry  arms 
upon  their  persons.  Their  manners  and  their  costume  also  resemble  those 
of  the  Persians.  The  beauty  of  their  women  is  not  less  Celebrated  than 
that  of  the  Circassians,  although  their  complexion  is  not  so  exquisitely 
white ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  imbibed  an  extreme  q>irit  of  licentiona- 
ness  and  depravity.  The  Armenians  are  very  numerous  in  Georgia,  and 
are  called  SomaJchu  The  Turks  or  Tahthari  are  chiefly  found  on  the 
southern  frontiers.  Besides  these  people,  the  Ossetes  and  other  moimtain 
tribes  contribute  to  the  population  of  Georgia;  and  we  also  find  here  a 
race  of  Bohemian  nomades  called  Matqouari  or  Bochi.  The  inhabitants 
of  Georgia  were  compelled  to  profess  Islamism  on  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  the  Persians  in  1 639 ;  but  since  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Russia,  they  have  again  avowed  themselves  Christians,  and  follow  partly 
the  rites  of  the  Armenian,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  Greek  church. 

Trade  and  Commerce.'^  There  b  very  little  industry  in  this  country. 
A  small  quantity  of  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  stufis,  is  manuftictured,  also 
morocco-leather,  and  shagreen ;  but  the  greater  part  of  these  articles  are  oi 
very  bad  quality,  and  unfit  for  exportation.  Excellent  arms,  however,  are 
jnanufactured  at  Teflis.  It  would  appear,  from  the  return  of  customa  at 
Teflls,  that  the  annual  importation  into  this  country  amounts  in  value  to 
about  £125,000,  and  that  this  sum  exceeds  the  value  of  the  exported 
articles  by  about  one-third.  Russian  money  and  assignats  have  currency 
in  this  country.  The  moneys  of  the  country  are :  the  abaziy  which  is 
worth  about  Sd,;  the  tchaouriy  worth  2d,;  the  ousaliouni^  equal  to  2 
tchaouri ;  the  aami-abaziy  equal  to  3  abazes :  and  the  poidiy  a  piece  of  cop- 
per-money  worth  about  \d.  The  Georgian  kharvari  is  equal  to  20  Rus- 
sian poods. 

Circle  cf  Teflis,']  The  circle  of  Teflis  embraces  the  ancient  district  of 
Sancheti.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Gori ;  on  the  N.E.  by  Ananari ; 
on  the  E.  by  Signach,  on  the  S.E.  by  Jelisavethpol ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  districts  lately  conquered  from  Turkey. — The  city  of  Tefiisy  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur.  Its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  30,000  souls.  Dr  Lyall  describes  it  as  ^*  a  miserable 
gloomy  town,  by  the  side  of  a  muddy  river,  surrounded  by  black  sterile 
hillsy  and  parched  corn-fields."    The  climate  he  says  is  fine,  but  unhealthy. 
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If.    THE  PROVINCE  OF  IMERITIA.  | 


Bof^fidartes.2  The  proyinee  of  Imeritia,  including  the  diBtricts  of 
Gnria  and  Mingrelia,  is  hounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Cancasna,  which  sepa- 
rates the  territory  of  the  Imeritians  from  that  of  the  Circassians ;  on  the 
E.  by  Georgia  and  the  Oloomba  chain ;  on  the  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Bkck  sea. 

Physical  FecUures  and  Productions.']  This  country  has  a  general  de- 
clination westwards  to  the  Black  sea ;  and  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
J?ionif  the  ancient  Phasis.  It  is  bounded,  except  towards  the  W.,  by 
ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  and  presents  a  very  unequal  and  highly  diver* 
sified  surface.  The  v^petation,  favoured  by  a  delightful  climate,  is  luxu- 
riant ;  and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  trees  of  great  size.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  sorgo,  gomi,  maize,  and  tobacco. 
Fruit  is  likewise  plentiful.  Iron  is  extracted  from  hematites  near  Zadis. 
llie  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews. 
It  was  here  that  in  ancient  times  the  Phasis  had  120  bridges  over  it,  across 
which  a  continual  transfer  of  merchandise  was  constantly  going  on,  betwixt 
this  river  and  the  Cyrus,  or  the  Caspian  sea.  The  indolence  of  the  inha- 
bitants now  allows  the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  the 
most  useless  manner ;  but  now  that  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the 
forts  on  the  Black  sea,  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that  the  resources  of 
this  fine  country  will  be  brought  into  action. 

Inhahitanis.]  The  Imeritians  are  a  handsome  race,  of  Georgian 
descent,  and  speak  the  Georgian  dialect.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  little 
cap  peculiar  to  them,  long  hair,  a  shaved  chin,  elevated  mustachios; 
clothes  scarcely  reaching  the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  upon 
the  haunches,  ribands  rolled  round  the  calves  of  their  legs,  and  large 
girdles.  Bromsen  stated  the  total  population  of  this  country  at  220,000 
souls  ;  in  1805  it  was  estimated  at  165,000.  A  very  recent  calculation 
assigns  only  81,000  inhabitants  to  the  4  districts  into  which  Imeritia 
Proper  is  ^vided :  viz.  Kolais,  Radscha,  Schorapana,  and  Vacca.  The 
former  estimates  evidently  include  the  population  of  the  two  other  general 
divisions  of  Imeritia :  viz.  Guriel  and  Mingrelia, 

GuRiEL.]  Guriel,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Colchisj  was  detached  from 
the  kingdom  of  Iberia  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  long  governed  by  the 
Gourielty  a  noble  and  native  family,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
In  1812  Turkey  ceded  the  suzerainty  of  this  country  to  Russia,  and  wo 
believe  the  descendants  of  the  Gourieli  still  govern  this  country  as  the 
representatives  of  the  czar.  Previous  to  the  recent  conquests  from  Turkey, 
the  western  coast  of  Guriel  comprehended  the  shore  of  the  Black  sea  from 
the  Rioni  to  the  Tchorokhi,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  was  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Porte.  The  inhabitants 
are  Georgians,  Armenians,  Turcomans,  and  Jews. 

Mingrelia.]  The  territory  of  the  Mingrelians  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Circassian  districts ;  on  tde  £.  by  Imeritia  Proper ;  on  the  S.  by 
Guriel,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Abasses.  "  Mingrelia,"  says  Malte  Brun,  "  is  still  as  damp,  hot, 
and  subject  to  fevers  as  when  Hippocrates  described  it  under  the  name  of 
Colchis,  In  summer  there  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  destructive 
both  to  men  and  animals.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  all  the  fruits  are 
produced  without  the  care  of  grafting ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
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flavour  18  not  always  the  finest.  Chesnut  and  fig-trees  are  in  abundance.  The 
wine  alone  can  be  praised,  which  is  wholesome  and  fioll  of  spirit.  There 
is  also  rice,  millet,  and  gomi.  The  Mingrelians  do  not  now  cultivate  flax, 
which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo,  furnished  the  Colchians  with 
the  means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Chardm  obeerred  some 
remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  appear  to  give  any  attention  is 
the  management  of  bees.  The  honey  of  some  cantons,  where  the  Azalea 
Pontica  sounds,  is  bitter,  as  was  observed  by  Strabo.  It  was  beyond  the 
Phaais,  in  GuriOy  that  Xenophon  foond  a  kind  of  honey  which  caosed  a 
spedes  of  delirium  in  those  who  est  of  it,  an  efiect  which  Pliny  attributes 
to  the  rhododendron,  a  shrub  which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the  bees 
swarm.  The  Mingrelians  are  very  superstitious :  the  missionaries  of  Uie 
17th  century  were  unable  to  suppress  a  fSte  which  was  celebrated  in 
honour  of  an  ox,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  worship  of  Apis.  The 
prince  of  Mingrelta  assumes  the  title  of  dadiany  or  master  of  the  sea, 
though  he  possesses  not  even  a  fishing  boat :  he  generally  moves  about 
with  his  suite  from  place  to  place,  and  his  camp  is  the  scene  of  licentious* 
ness  as  well  as  poverty.  The  noblemen  of  Mingreha  are  addicted  to  the 
chase,  and  they  are  acquainted  with  ihe  art  of  training  birds  of  prey, 
^diich  they  make  use  oi  to  kill  the  game.  According  to  a  Mingrelian 
proverb,  a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  fialcon,  are  three  indispen- 
sable things  for  human  happiness.  The  chace  fumishes  the  Mingrelian 
with  abundance  of  venison.  In  their  repasts  they  also  eat  pheasants,  with 
which  the  country  near  the  Phasis  abounds.  The  Mabommedans  are  in 
great  numbers  in  Mingrelia ;  they  regard  with  great  indignation  the  <iuan- 
tity  of  wine  and  pork  which  are  produced,  while  they  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure good  bread.  From  the  east  of  Odish6  and  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the 
small  Mingrelian  province  of  Leskkumy  where  the  inhabitants  live  in  huts 
of  stone." 

The  Suanes,']  A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  S.  to  N.,  separates 
the  Mingrelians  from  the  Suanes,  who  live  near  the  Elboors.  They 
are  a  fierce  rude  set  of  people,  and  amount  to  about  5000  fisimilies.  Tliey 
speak  a  dialect  of  Georgian. 

III.  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  ABAS8IAN8. 

Boundaries,']  The  Abasses,  or  Abasgiens,  sometimes  called  Abcha- 
siansy  dwell  above  the  Suanes  and  Mingrelians,  in  a  country  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Black  sea,  and  on  the  N.  £.  and  £.  by  Mingrelia.  It  is  divided  into  two 
regions  :  (jreai  Abassia,  a  very  fertile  country,  although  mountainous, — 
and  LUile  Abania^  sometimes  included  in  Circassia,  and  extending  between 
the  Kuban  and  Terek. 

Physical  Features,']  Abassia  is  traversed  by  various  chains  shooting 
out  from  the  Caucasus,  which  are  partly  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the 
heat  and  moisture  keep  up  a  rank  vegetation,  although  their  summits  are 
covered  with  snow  during  six  montba  of  the  year.  The  coasts  of  the 
Black  sea  present  several  excellent  ports. 

Inhabitants.]  The  Abassians,  who  call  themselves  Absne^  are  a  weU 
made  and  vigorous  race.  "  Their  national  physiognomy,''  says  Malte 
Bnui,  *^  is  very  remarkable,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head  very  much 
compressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  large  nose,  and  hair  of  a  deep 
chesnut  colour.  The  Greeks  formerly  knew  them  as  cunning  and  formid- 
able pirates,  by  the  name  of  Aschasi.     Under  the  name  of  Abasgi  they 
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wflTO  described  amongst  the  Bysantiiies  as  infiunons  for  their  traflBc  in 
slsFos.  The  Circassians  once  invited  the  Abassian  princes  to  an  assembly, 
and  after  having  won  them  over,  they  mordered  the  chiefs  of  this  free 
people*  Since  that  period  the  Abaniaas,  abaadoned  to  civil  wars,  have 
lost  the  little  civilization  which  they  had  received  from  Constantinople. 
We  find,  however,  in  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  a  slight  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity which  they  formerly  imbibed.  Some  of  them  wander  peaceably 
through  their  forests  of  oaks  and  alders,  which  cover  the  country,  while 
others  support  themselves  by  a  little  agriculture  ;  all  however  are  more  or 
less  inclined  to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchaatB.  The 
language  and  customs  of  the  Abassians  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
Circassians ;  while  Pallas  affirms  that  their  language  appears  to  have  no 
relation  with  any  known  one.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those 
parts,  but  they  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants  is  adapted 
to  navigation  and  fishing,  but  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of  cloth  and  felt,  in  skins  of 
foxes  and  pole  cats,  in  honey,  in  wax,  and  box-wood,  of  wbi<^  the  Turks 
make  considerable  purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  merchants, 
who  bring  them  salt  and  stu£&,  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  these  perfidious  savages,  who,  whenever  they  are 
strong  enough  in  numbers,  rob  friends  and  enemies  without  distinction." 

IV.  CIRCASSIA. 

Boundaries,']  The  country  inhabited  by  the  Circassian  tribes  is  bounded 
on  the  N«  by  the  government  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  N.  £•  by  the  Caspian 
sea ;  on  the  £•  by  Daghistan ;  on  the  S.  by  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Min- 
grelia ;  on  the  S.  W.  by  Abassia ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Black  sea ;  and  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Tchemomorski  Coasacks.  According  to 
Lapie's  map,  the  superficial  territory  included  within  these  limits  amounts 
to  1535  square  miles  of  15  to  a  degree,  or  32,800  British  square  miles. 

PhynccU  Features.']  Numerous  branches  running  out  from  the  Cau« 
casian  chain  northwards  intersect  the  face  of  this  country,  and  sink  gra- 
dually towards  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rivers,  which  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  Circaasia,  and  form  nearly  the  entire  northern  boundary.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kuma  and  the  Koisou,  all  the  Circassian  streams  belong 
to  the  Terek  and  the  Kuban.  In  the  mountain-districts  a  number  of  small 
lakes  occur,  one  of  which  is  a  salt  lake.  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
is  covei^d  with  lofty  mountains,  among  which  are  the  Elboors,  the 
Mainioari,  and  the  KochL 

Productions.]  The  climate  of  Circaasia  is  highly  varied.  In  the  valleys 
and  in  the  mountains  of  mean  height  it  is  temperate,  and  the  soil  fertile* 
Millet,  rice,  mai^e,  and  cotton,  are  grown  in  the  more  fertile  tracts ;  and 
the  vine  is  reared  in  some  districts*  Cattle  are  extensively  reared ;  and 
iron  is  wrought. 

Inhabitants.]  **  The  Circassians  of  the  present  day,"  says  Dr  Clarke, 
<^  are  a  horde  of  banditti  inhabiting  the  region  whence  the  Cossacks  origi- 
nally descended.  Continually  repelled  from  their  ancient  boundary,  the 
Tanais  and  Lake  Mmotis,  and  ultimately  driven  beyond  the  Kuban  and 
the  Terek,  they  hang  upon  the  northern  sides  of  Caucasus,  or  carry  on 
predatory  incursions  from  the  swampy  plains  at  its  feet,  about  200  miles 
above  Tcherkask."  The  Circassians  dwell  in  slightly  constructed  timber- 
huts.  Their  principal  riches  are  goats,  sheep-  oxen,  and  horses.  The 
peasants,  or  bondmen,  and  prisoners  tak'*'*  In  war,  are  charged  with  the 
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care  of  (uming  and  looking  after  the  cattle.  Within  the  last  half  century 
they  are  hecome  for  the  most  part  Mahommedans,  being  previoiuly  little 
other  than  absolute  heathens.  Their  language  is  affirmed  to  be  '  totally 
different  from  erery  other.'  There  is  no  writing  in  it.  Their  political 
stale  is  completely  feudal.  There  is  a  class  called  princes.  Eadi  of  these 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  fiimilies  by  courtesy  called  nobles ;  and 
these  nobles  inherit  the  men-cattle  beneath  them.  There  are  no  regular 
taxes;  whatever  is  required  by  the  upper  people,  is  furnished  by  the 
lower.  These  requisitions  are  not  seldom  as  oppressive  as  they  are  arbi- 
trary, llie  highest  value  is  set  ou  the  true  ancient  quality  blood,  inso- 
much that  no  man  is  deemed  to  be  ^  of  noble  blood  whose  family  is  ever 
known  to  have  been  ignoble,  even  though  it  may  have  given  birth  to  several 
kings.'  A  prince  commits  his  son,  when  only  a  few  days  old,  to  the  care 
of  one  or  other  of  his  nobles,  and  never  sees  him  till  the  time  of  the 
young  man's  marriage.  ^  Hence,"  says  Klaproth,  ^^  results  the  utmost 
indifference  between  the  nearest  relations."  *^  A  prince  reddens  with  in- 
dignation when  he  is  asked  concerning  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children, 
makes  no  reply,  and  commonly  turns  his  back  on  the  inquirer  in  con- 
tempt." 

The  Circassian  nation  embraces  the  following  principal  tribes : 


PamlUaa. 

IndiTldinlfl. 

Circassians  Proper, 

48,000 

192,000 

Lesghians, 

36,000 

144,000 

Nogaiana,      .... 

17,000 

51,000 

Midzhagi, 

10,700 

42,800 

Kumyks,       .... 

5,000 

20,000 

Ossetinians, 

4,000 

16,000 

Basians,    . 

2,050 

8,200 

122,750  474,000 

To  these  we  may  add  about  2,500  Armenians  and  Jews,  and  as  many 
Russians  and  Greorgians.  All  these  tribes  are  virtually  independent,  and 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  although  Rassia  now  claims  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country. 

Z^sgJuans.^  Of  all  the  Circassian  tribes,  the  Lesghians,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  ranging  nearly  parallel  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  bear 
the  worst  character,  and  are  most  formidable  by  their  inveterate  habits 
of  plunder.  Their  women  are  no  less  distinguished  for  courage  than  for 
beauty.  Several  of  the  Lesgfaian  tribes  profess  Mahommedanism ;  others 
less  civilized  worship  the  snn,  moon,  trees,  and  stars.  Their  language  is 
said  to  bear  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Flnlanders. 

OstetiniaruJ]  The  Ossetinians  differ  from  the  surrounding  tribes  in 
language  and  features. 

V.   PROVINCE  OF  DAGHISTAM. 

Boundaries."}  Daghistan,  or  ^  the  Mountain-land'  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  province  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  W.  by  Circassia  and  Georgia ; 
on  the  S.  by  Shirwan ;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian  sea.  According  to 
Lapie's  chart  its  superficial  extent  is  435  German  or  9,787  British  square 
miles ;  but  all  such  admeasurements  are  yet  founded  on  extremely  vague 
data  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
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Phfsieal  FealuresJ^  As  the  name  imports  this  is  a  very  moQQtaiiioiia 
district.  The  Caucasiaa  system  enters  it  od  the  W.  and  S.  in  the  branch 
of  the  Kochma-Daghf  which  throws  out  nnmeroas  ramifications  on  all 
sides  ;  bat  in  the  N.  and  £.,  and  especially  along  the  sea-coasts,  we  find 
extensive  and  fertile  plains.  Daghistan  is  the  Switzerland  of  this  part  of 
the  world ;  like  that  country  it  aboonds  in  lofty  mountains,  profonnd  valleys, 
glittering  lakes,  rushing  torrents,  eternal  snows  and  glaciers.  Its  rivers, 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Caspian,  are  numerous ;  hut  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  Koisou,  the  Samour,  the  Terek,  and  the  Bouam. 

CUmaie  and  Productions,'}  The  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  plains,  and 
temperate  at  a  mean  altitude.  Rains  are  frequent.  The  necessity  of 
artificial  irrigation,  and  the  continual  forays  of  the  Lesghians,  oppose  the 
progress  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  otherwise  it  might  be  very  produc- 
tive of  grain.  Besides  the  cerealia,  saffron,  tobacco,  and  lint,  are  culti- 
vated. The  fruits  are  delicious,  and  the  vine  grows  without  culture.  The 
Tatar  and  the  Persian  horse,  the  camel,  the  mule,  and  the  large-tailed 
sheep,  are  the  principal  domestic  animals ;  several  places  are  infested  with 
reptiles  and  pernicious  insects.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  lead  and 
iron  in  this  country,  and  pretty  large  manufactories  of  arms  and  utensils 
have  in  consequence  been  established  here. 

Population  and  Territorial  Divisions.']  Tlie  population  of  Daghistan 
consists  of  detached  tribes  of  Lesghians,  and  Nogais,  of  Turcomans,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  and  Jews,  whose  united  numbers  amount  to  about  200,000. 
This  country  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Daghistan:  the 
former  comprehending  the  khanates  of  Tarku  and  Otemich, — and  the 
latter  the  territories  of  Derbend  and  Tabasaran,  and  the  khanates  of  Koura 
and  Kouba.  The  Russian  authority  is  still  extremely  precarious  in  this 
country,  except  in  and  around  Derbend  where  a  militaiy  government  is 
established. 


VI.  THE  PROVIMCB  OF  SHIRWAN. 

BouTidartes."}  The  province  of  Shirwan  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Daghistan ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  pro- 
vince  of  Ghilan ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Persian  province  of  Aderbeizghan  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Georgia- 

Physical  Features.]  This  country  is  a  southern  terrace  of  the  Cauca^ 
sian  system.  In  the  N.E.  it  runs  out  in  a  peninsular  form  into  the  Caspian ; 
and  on  the  S.E.  it  forms  an  island — the  porta  portarum  of  the  ancients — 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.  The  districts  of  Mogan  and  Telisch  separate  it 
from  Aderbeidjan.  The  high  Caucasian  peaks  of  the  Shalawat-Dagk 
and  Baba-Dagh  belong  to  this  country.  The  principal  river  is  the  Kur 
or  Mktvari^  the  ancient  Cyrus^  which  here  separates  Carabagh  from  the 
khanates  of  Chekin  and  Shirwan  proper,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Caspian  by  two  arms,— one  runing  S.E.  and  the  other  S.  Its  tributaries  are 
the  Kani,  Eidighani,  Geldighilani,  Goktschai,  Aksai,  and  Aras.  The  cli- 
mate is  mild ;  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  N.  wind  brings  a  few  cold  days  in  December  and  January,  but 
spring  covers  the  country  with  verdure  in  February.  The  pestilence  oc- 
casionally appears  in  the  districts  lying  along  the  Kur.  The  country  of 
Shirwan  is  naturally  divided  into  three  physical  districts  :  1st,  The  steppes 
stretching  along  the  Kur,  from  the  moudi  of  that  river  to  the  mountains  ; 
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2dy  The  mountainous  districts  ;  and,  Sdy  The  most  elerated  landn.  Tlie 
cerealia  are  abundantly  produced  in  this  country,  and  the  wine  of  this  pro- 
Tince  is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  whole  Caucasian  wines.  Saffron  and  to- 
bacco are  largely  cultivated.  The  fisheries  on  the  Caspian  were  valued 
at  60,000  sUr^  rubles  in  1812.  The  principal  mineral  production  is 
naphtha. 

Inhabitants,^  This  country  was  once  very  populous ;  but  the  sue- 
cessiTe  domination  of  Mongols,  Tatars,  Arals,  Persians,  and  Russians, 
has  tended  to  check  its  resources  and  population.  At  present  we  cannot  es- 
timate its  total  number  of  inhabitants  at  above  120,000.  Tbis  population 
consists  in  the  towns  chiefly  of  Armenians,  Tadschiks  or  Persians,  and 
Jews ;  the  steppes  are  inhabited  by  Turcomans  who  lead  a  half  nomade 
life ;  the  higb  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  Lesghtan  tribes. 

District  ofBaku.2  This  Htde  khanate  was  originally  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1723,  but  in  1735  it  was  restored  to  Persia.  In  1801  the  Russians  again 
seized  upon  it;  and  in  1805  the  khan  of  Baku  was  compelled  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Russia.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  under  military  govem- 
ment.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Daghistan ;  and  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  khanate  of  Shirwan.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Caucasus 
which  terminates  in  cape  Apcheron.  The  Saumgmte  is  the  only  river ;  but 
there  are  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  naphtha-springs,  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Balaghan.  Not  far  from  thence  is  ^  die  field  of  fire,'  a  piece 
of  ground  about  six  furiongs  square  from  the  soil  of  which  an  inflammable 
gas  is  constantly  emitted.  The  whole  district  comprises  33  villages  and 
about  19,000  inhabitants.^— J9a^ti,  or  BadkoUy  the  principal  town  is  built 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Apcheron.  It  is  a  well-built 
and  fortified  place,  with  a  good  port.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  with  As- 
trakhan, to  which  it  exports  opium,  wine,  silk,  salt,  naphtha,  and  salt- 
petre. The  population  consist  of  Turcomans,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  a 
Russian  garrison. 

Kftanate  of  Shirwan  J]  This  district  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Daghis- 
tan ;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  Baku  ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Caspian ;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Kur  which  divides  it  from  Carabagh  and  the  Mogan  steppe ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Scheki.  Its  population,  including  that  of  the  islands  of 
Sallian  and  Kura  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls  ;  the  prevailing  language 
is  Tataric,  intermingled  with  Persian  words  and  idioms.  It  is  divided  in- 
to 7  districts :  viz.  Schamakhie,  Cabalah,  Kabestan,  Rudbar,  Kerach, 
Jalyn  or  Lebideijah,  and  Sallian.  New  Schamakhie^  a  trading  town  of 
5000  inhabitants,  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  Shirwan. 

Khanate  of  Sicheki.'^  The  district  of  Scheki  extends  northwards  to 
the  lofty  Szfdawat  mountains ;  on  the  E.  it  is  boonded  by  the  Goktschai 
river ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Kur ;  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Alasan ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kanik  which  divides  it  from  Dschar.  The  northern  parts 
of  this  district  are  mountainous  and  unfruitful ;  the  southern  are  fertile 
and  enjoy  a  fine  climate.  The  total  population  consists  of  about  8000 
families.  The  town  of  Scheki  on  the  Geldighilani  contains  about  500 
houses.     It  is  now  called  New  Ruschi. 

The  State  of  Dscrab.]]  This  state  is  altogether  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Daghistan ;  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Scheki ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Alasan.  The  inhabitants  are  Lesghians  of  the 
tribes  of  Dschar,  Kachia,  and  Zeighur,  amounting  to  about  2,500  familiee. 

The  Khanate  of  Carabagh.2  Carabagh,  which  is  marked  Sinshi  in  Ar- 
ro\v9mith*s  map,  and  is  sometimes  called  Schuschi,  is  bounded  on  the   N 
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by  the  Kur,  winch  divides  it  from  the  khanate  of  Shirwan  proper  and 
Chekir ;  on  the  £.  and  S.  by  the  Araa  which  divides  it  from  Talisch 
Persia ;  on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  Russian  Armenia ;  and  on  the  N.W.  by 
Geoi^gia.  Its  principal  rivers  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  the 
Terter  a  branch  of  the  Kur,  and  the  Bergouchet  a  branch  of  the  Aras. 
This  territory  produces  lint,  rice,  the  cerealia,  and  sesame*  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Turcomans  and  Armenians.  This  country  is  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  Timour.  It  takes  its  present  name  of  Carabagh  or  Karahaghy  that 
is  *■  the  black  garden/  from  the  ancient  residence  of  that  great  Tatar  prince, 
of  which  only  the  ruins  now  exist.  The  Mogan  or  Mugan  steppe  is  po- 
litically attached  to  this  khanate.  It  extends  between  the  Kur,  Aras, 
and  Caspian,  around  the  bay  of  Kisyl-agatsch  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  wan- 
dering Turcomans  of  the  Schaissewani  and  Mugami  stems. 

TalUchinJ^  The  country  which  Klaproth  calls  Talischah  or  Taulu^ 
cJian  lies  between  the  Mugan  steppe  on  the  N.  the  Caspian  sea  on  the  £. 
the  Persian  province  of  Ghilan  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Aderfoeidjan  on  the 
W.  The  whole  country  is  Persian  in  physical  features,  climate,  and  in- 
habitants. AstarUy  the  residence  of  the  khan,  now  a  vassal  of  Russia,  is 
situated  on  the  Caspian,  13  leagues  N.E.  of  Ardebil.  It  was  fMmerly  a 
flourishing  town  ;  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  trifling  sea^port. 


VII.    THE  P&OVXNCB  OF  ARAN. 

The  two  khanates  of  Erivan  and  Nakhtshivan,  under  the  name  of  the 
province  of  Aran,  formerly  made  the  extreme  N.W.  comer  of  the  Persian 
empire.     They  compose  an  elevated  tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Aras, 
and  extending  to  about  10,000  superficial  square  miles.     This  district  b 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate  it  from 
the  Russian  province  of  Georgia ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
Aderbeidjan,  from  which  it  is  for  a  great  extent  separated  by  the  Aras  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey.     The  Aras  here  receives  the  HarpasoUy 
the  Adaran^  the  SengOy  the  Arpatchaiy  and  the  Kaparatchau     The  lofti- 
est mountain-summits  are  those  of  the  Ararat.     The  climate  is  healthy ; 
the  winter  is  severe,  and  spring  mild.     Tho  soil  is  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  the  high  lands  afford  excellent  pasturage.     Minerals  are  said 
to  be  scarce  :  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  rice  and  grain  of  different 
kinds.     The  popuktion  is  said  not  to  exceed  150,000  souIr,  so  that  this 
new  Russian  province  has  about  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  Grand-duchy 
of  Weimar.     The  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  this  popu- 
lation, which  likewise  consists  of  Persians  and  Jews.     The  nomades  are 
chiefly  Turcomans  and  Kurds,  of  the  sect  of  Omar.     One  of  the  most 
important  points  of  view,  perhaps,  in  which  the  cession  of  Aran  to  Russia 
ought  to  be  regarded,  is  as  respects  the  religious  faith  of  the  Armenians. 
With  the  khanate  of  Erivan,  Russia  has  obtained  possession  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Etchmiadzine,  the  residence  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  catholic 
Armenians,  who  enjoys  extraordinary  respect  in  the  east.     This  monastery 
is  also  in  great  esteem  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.     In  a  military  point  of 
view  Ukewise,  the  cession  of  this  territory  is  a  very  important  matter. 
A  Russian  army  may  now,  if  circumstances  should  require  it,  march  upon 
Erzerum,  in  three  columns,  without  touching  the  Persian  territory.     The 
first  way  is  from  Teflis  through  Kars ;  the  middle  one,  into  the  vale  of 
the  Araxes  by  Kagzeman ;  the  third  is  by  Bajazid,  Kara-kilhssiah,  and 
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TohnokBleOf  tfanragli  extrmiely  fertile  countries.  From  Erzenim  is  the 
great  road  to  Sciit8ri.^-Tlie  city  of  Brivan  or  Irevan^  is  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Senga  or  Zenghi,  61  leagues  £•  from  Erzemm.  It  con- 
sists of  about  2000  houses  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  fertile  fields  and 
gardensy  and  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fortress  built  upon  a  lofty  per- 
pendicidar  rock.  The  population  is  about  10,000  souls.  This  city  was 
built  in  its  present  situation  in  16S5.  In  1724  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
with  considerable  loss.  In  1748  it  was  retaken  by  the  Persians.  In  1806 
the  Russians  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it ;  but  in  1829  it  was 
ceded  to  them  without  a  stniggle» — The  khanate  of  Nakhtshivan  forms 
the  southern  part  of  this  province.  Its  chief  town  of  die  same  name  con- 
tains about  2000  inhabitants. 


AuihortUes.;\  Ftalhiss  TraTels.— Bell's  Trayeis.— Stalische  Besdireh* 
bung  Yon  Sibirieny  St  Petersburg,  1810.  8to. — Sir  Robert  K.  Porter's 
Trayek.— Kli^iroth's  Travels,  4(to.  London,  1814« — Cochrane's  pedestrian 
journey.— Von  Helen's  Travels. — Bronefeki's  geographical  and  historical 
description  of  Caucasus,  2  vols.  8vo.  1823. — Reiaen  in  Innem  Russlands. 
J.  F.  Erdmann,  8vo.  Leipsig,  1825.— Geographic  de  TEmpire  de  Russie 
par  A.  Rabbe,  F^ffis,  1828. — Tableau  historique,  geographique,  et  poli- 
tique de  Caucase,  Par  M.  Klaproth,  1828. — Des  Peuples  de  Cancase,  F^ 
M.  C.  D'Ohsson.  I82a^Dobell'8  Travels  in  Siberia,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1830. 
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JBoundaries.2  Asiatic  Turkey  is  boondedbj  the  MediterraneaD 
the  iBthmna  of  Snez,  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  the  Per* 
nan  galf  on  the  S. ;  by  the  Persian  dominions  on  the  £. ;  by  those 
of  Russia,  and  by  the  Black  sea,  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  Black  sea,  the 
Bosphoms,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Archipelago 
on  the  W.  On  the  S.  and  W.  these  boondaries  are  clear  and  distinct, 
following  those  of  Nature.  On  the  side  of  Persia  they  hare  contin- 
ued much  the  same  since  1638.  A  line  drawn  southwards  from  the 
Loristann  mountains,  in  84**  N.  lat.  and  46*  £.  long,  till  it  strike  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  above  Koot-al-Hamara,  in  32*  N.  lat.  forms 
tbe  boundary  of  Khuzistaun  and  Iraca-Arabi.  Thence  it  is  continued 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  to  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates  at 
Koma,  and  from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  in  the  Loristaun 
mountains  above  specified,  the  boundary  runs  nearly  due  N.  along  the 
extensiverangeof  mountains  called  Aiaglia-Dagh — ^the  ancient  ZagroSy — till 
it  strike  the  Koordistaun  mountains  in  36*  N.  lat.  passing  in  its  progress 
tbe  sources  of  the  Diallah,  the  Tahite,  and  Little  Zab.  From  thence  it  runs 
N.W.  along  that  range,  passing  to  the  N.E.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Great  Zab,  as  far  as  N.  lat.  39.  Thence  it  runs  due  N.  passing  to  the  E. 
of  Baiazed,  and  across  the  summit  of  Ararat  in  45*  E.  long.,  and  from 
thence  N.W.  to  the  junction  of  the  Aras  and  Harpasu  in  4^  N.  lat.  and 
44*  E.  long.  But  if  Morier's  map  of  Aderi>eidjan  be  right,  the  Turkish 
boundary  along  the  Zagros  must  be  placed  a  degree  farther  E.  than  in  Ar- 
rowsmith's  map,  which  places  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  of  Maraugha  in  46% 
while  that  of  Morier  places  it  47*  E.  long.  Since  the  late  cession  to 
Russia  of  all  Persian  Armenia,  N.  of  the  Araxes,  what  was  once  the 
Persian  boundary  on  that  side  is  now  the  Russian,  and  therefore  in  this 
part,  Asiatic  Turkey  is  separated  from  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  E. 
by  the  Harpasu,  as  for  as  its  source  in  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Araxes.  We  have  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle sketched  the  northern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  side  of 
Russia. 

Extent, "^  The  greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  Turkey  from  W.  to  E.  or  from 
cape  Baba  in  25*  51*  W  E.  long,  and  in  39*  W  N.  lat.  to  the  western  base 
of  Ararat  in  nearly  the  same  lat.,  and  45*  E.  long,  is  upwards  of  1000 
British  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  or  from  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Natonabi,  is  920  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction. 
But  as  this  extensive  region  consists  of  two  great  integral  divisions — Asia 
Minor  or  the  peninsular  division,  and  the  easterner  continental  division — the 
length  and  breadth  are  exceedingly  various.  The  western  division  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  contains  a  superficies  of  more  than  200,000  British  square 
miles,  and  the  eastern  upwards  of  300,000  or  a  total  of  500,000  square 
miles. 
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Divisions,']  Aaiatic  Turkey  naturally  fonnt,  aa  already  remarked* 
two  great  divinoiii, — ^tbe  peninenlar,  and  the  contLnental.  The  latter  may 
he  sahdmded  into  three  others,  namely :  the  upper  basin  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigrifly  comprehending  Armenia  and  Koordiataun, — ^the  region  of 
the  Orontes  and  mount  Lebanon,  comprehending  Syria,  Phcenicia  and 
Palestine, — and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  containing 
Mesopotamia  or  Al-Jezeerah,  together  with  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  now  di- 
nominated  Iraca'Arabij  or  the  Arabian  Irak,  in  contjradistinction  to  Jraca 
Ajemiy  the  ancient  Media,  For  the  sake  of  greater  perspicuity,  each  of 
these  four  divisions  shall  be  described  under  their  respectiye  beads^  begin- 
ning with  Asia  Minor  or  the  peninsuku 


I.  ASIA  MIMOIU 


Name^i  This  peninsula  was  so  called  to  distiognish  it  from  continental 
Asia,  which  was  denominated  Asia  Major,  and  the  Upper  Asia.  The 
appellation  Asia  was  originally  given  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Euripi- 
des, to  a  district  of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster,  between  mount  Traol- 
us  and  mount  Messogis,  where  dwelt  a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  where  a 
city  denominated  Asia  by  geographers  of  a  later  age  was  situated.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  as  their  knowledge  was  enlarged* 
gradually  extended  this  name  from  the  small  district  to  which  it  was  first 
applied,  to  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  and  successively  to  the  other  exten- 
sive regions  of  the  East.  It  was  afterwards  denominated,  during  the  time 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  AnatoU  ;  and  the  appellation  of  the  Tkema  An- 
atolican  was  applied  to  Asia  Propria,  of  the  proconsular  Asia.  Anaiok^ 
signifies  'the  risbg  sun;'  and  was  applied  to  Asia  Minor,  because  it 
fronted  Europe  on  the  E.  From  the  Greek  Anaiole  arose  the  modem 
Romaic  appellation  AnafUdif  which  is  applied  to  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  peninsula ;  whilst  that  of  Caramania  Is  appropriated  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  part.  The  modem  Turkish  appellation  of  the  whole 
peninsula  is  Room-iUy  or  <  the  country  of  Rome,'  because  it  originally  be- 
longed to  the  emperor  of  Rome. 

jBoundaries  and  extent  J]  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  on  its  northem  and 
southem  sides  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Hellespont,  the  Propontis,  and  the  Thracian  Bosphoms.  On  the  E. 
its  boundaries  are  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  Issic  gulf,  N.E. 
across  the  Amanus  or  Almadagh,  to  its  junction  with  the  Tauras  ;  thence 
along  the  mountainous  belt  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates,  in  a  N.E.  direetion«  to  the  source  of  the  river  of  Ashkela, 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  ;  thence  along  the  mountain-belt  which 
forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Apsarus,  till  it  meets  the  range 
that  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Guriel ;  and  thence  W.  to  the  Euxine, 
and  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apsaras.  The  course  of  the  Euphrates  is  gen- 
erally assigned  as  the  eastern  boundary ;  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to 
make  the  basin,  and  not  the  channel  of  that  river,  the  eastem  limit.  Ac- 
cording to  the  political  division— which  is  still  recognized  in  the  Turkish 
geography  of  Hadji-Khalfa— Armenia  Minor,  and  N.  Western  Syria  are 
included  in  the  peninsula,  in  defiance  of  all  reason:  for  Armenia  Minor 
is  in  reality  a  part  of  Armenia,  being  the  western  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  and  clearly  separated  from  the  peninsula,  by  a  very  ele- 
vated mountain-belt.     As  for  Comagene  and  Cyrrhestica,  they  are  if  poe- 
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^1e  more  clearly  provineefl  of  Sjrria,  being  separated  from  Cataonia  or  the 
circnlar  valley  of  Boetan,  by  an  eqnally  high  ridge  of  mountaiiM.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boundaries  we  have  assigned,  Asia  Minor  extends  14  degrees 
of  long,  in  its  greatest  lengtb,  which  in  the  parallel  of  40^  N.  lat.  is  750 
British  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  cape  Anamur  to  Kerempe 
Bumn, — a  space  of  440  British  miles.^ 

I\Uiiical  Divisions,']  As  these  are  always  varying  with  the  political 
state  of  a  conntry,  so  Asia  Minor  has  had  as  many  successive  political 
divisions,  as  it  has  sofFered  political  revolutions.  In  the  most  early  times 
it  was  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Phrygia 
fvaa  the  chief ;  and  which  comprehended  the  great  body  of  central  Asia 
Minor,  besides  the  whole  maritime  tract  from  Lycia,  ronnd  about  to  the 
Propontis.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Phrygian  kingdom,  the  Lydian  em- 
pire comprehended  all  the  tract  from  the  Hellespont,  eastward  to  the 
Halys ;  whilst  the  Medes  possessed  the  rest,  extending  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Euphrates ;  so  that,  politically  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  was 
possessed  by  the  Lydians  and  Medes.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Lydian 
empire  by  Cyrus,  all  the  peninsula  became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire, 
by  the  sovereigns  of  which  it  was  divided  into  6  satrapies.  Subsequent 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Asia  Minor  became  again  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Syrian  empire ;  and  on  the  decline  of  that  power  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms  arose  in  the  peninsula,  which  were  all  successive- 
ly subdued  by  the  Romans.  By  Aug^tus,  Asia  Minor  was  divided  into 
three  provinces  :  namely.  Proconsular  Asia^  or  the  western  part, — Prceto- 
rian  Asia,  or  the  northern  part, — and  Consular  Asia,  or  the  Interior. 
Different  political  subdivisions  were  successively  made  by  Constantine  and 
his  successors,  to  detail  which  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we 
can  aiford.  Under  Theodosius  the  younger,  Asia  Minor  was  subdivided 
into  1 1  provinces,  3  of  which  constituted  IVoconsular  Asia,  and  8  Dio- 
cesan Aaia.     The  former  consisted  of  Maritime  Lydia  or  Ionia,  die  great- 

1  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  it  only  of  late  that  the  tme  oAnfi^ratlon  and  junt  dl- 
meneloDe  of  the  Aeiatie  penineula  ha^e  been  aeoerudned.  Herodotoa,  Eratostbenet, 
Sirabo,  and  Pliny,  narrowed  the  breadth  of  Asia  Minor  bv  more  than  one  half;  whilet 
Ptolemy  made  it  fall  8  degreee  more  than  the  truth.  All  the  modern  mape  adopted 
the  error  of  Ptolemy  down  to  the  time  of  D'AnvllIe :  these  mape  being  In  met  almost 
mere  traneeripts  of  thoee  of  the  f eographer  of  Alexandria.  D'AnvlUe  on  the  contrary 
made  it  a  full  degree  too  narrow,  or  3  degrees  narrower  than  Ptolemy.  By  placing 
Sinope  in  il"*  i'  instead  of  48<*  fiT  N.  lat.  and  making  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  IVfinor  take  a  deep 
bend  from  Sinope  to  the  S.  as  far  as  Trebisond,  and  run  up  the  gulf  of  Amisusor  Samsoun 
Into  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  the  lat.  9V*  N.  he  made  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula, 
l»etween  the  heads  of  the  two  opposite  gulfs,  Amisus  and  Issn%  only  800  British  miles, 
whereas  900  is  the  tme  breadth  ;  and  this  is  in  fact  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula, 
exoept  the  meet  western  portion  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Badroun  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora.     Not  only  was  the  Black  sea  made  100  British  miles  too  wide  in  Its  eastern 


basin,  between  Sinope  and  Trebisond,  by  D' Anvilie^  but  2  degrees  were  also  added 
to  its  length.  These  and  other  errors  respecting  the  geography  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
were  more  owing  to  the  want  of  observations  of  long,  and  fat.  taken  on  the  spot,  than 
to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  D'Anville,  who  could  only  work  from  such  materials  as 
were  then  possessed.  But  these  errors  have  been  corrected  by  the  labours  of  Beaucbamp, 
^£aton,  Kinnier,  and  BeanforL  The  first  of  tliese  gentlemen  corrected  not  less  than  14 
longitudes  and  latitudes  along  the  coast,  from  Trobisond  to  Constantinople;  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  same  coast,  in  an  opposite  direction,  from  Constantinople  to  Kerempe 
Burun,  was  made  by  Mr  fUiton,  who  was  the  British  consul  at  Constantinople.  Mr 
Kinnier  tnyersed  the  coast  from  Samsoun  to  Trobisond,  and  has  fixed  several  long!- 


tudes  and  latitudes  in  the  Intenrenlng  space.  The  result  of  these  la,  that  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Halys  to  Trebisond,  the  coast  runs  almost  straight  £.  without  any  deep  indent- 
Inge,  and  the  gulf  of  Samsoun  has  disappeared  from  the  map.  A  survey  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Alinor  was  executed  In  1811  and  1818,  by  captain  Beaufort,  by  orders  of 
the  British  gOTernment.  The  collective  labours  of  these  gentlemen  have  given  us  the 
true  flguro  and  dimensions  of  this  peninsnlai 
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er  MfBiA  and  the  Coniakr  Hellespont;  the  latter  bidiided  the  proyinoes 
of  Interior  Lydia,  Caria,  Phrygia  Salntaria,  Fhrygia  Pacatiana,  Pamphy- 
lia,  Lycia,  Lycaonia,  and  Piaidia.  Asia  Minor  was  snbsequenUy  divided 
into  themala  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  the  Ilth  centory  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.  eastern  coast  was  seized  by  the 
Seljookian  Turks.  On  the  downfall  of  their  power,  the  Turkish  part 
was  subdivided  into  4  independent  sovereignties,  of  which  Caramanta 
formed  the  chief.  Since  its  conquest  by  the  Osmanli  Turks — who  rose 
into  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty— the  whole  peninsula 
to  the  Euphrates,  called  Nadalii  by  the  Turks,  has  been  divided  into  6 
pashalics,  and  the  moutsellimlick  of  Cyprus :  namely,  AnadoUy  Siwcu^ 
Tarabozan^  Kouieh^  Marashy  and  Adona.  These  pashalicks,  or  great  go- 
vernments, are  demomioAted  beglerbeglicks^  and  the  pashas  who  govern  them 
are  all  pashas  of  three  horse  tails,  and  called  beglerbegs^  or  *  lord  lieu- 
tenants,* to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  pashas,  or  sanjiakg^  of  two 
and  one  horse  tails,  who  hold  their  governments  under  them.  We  shall 
give  two  tables  of  Asia  Minor,  the  former  containing  its  most  ancient  di- 
visions amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the  latter  its  present  divisions  according 
to  two  eminent  Turkish  geogrrophers,  who  compiled  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  during  the  flourishing  period 
of  Othman  power,  namely,  Abu  Bekir  Ben  Behram,  and  Hadji  Khalfa. 
The  former  of  these  authors  died  before  he  completed  the  geography  of 
Anadoli  or  Asia  Minor,  the  remainder  of  which  was  executed  by  the  lat- 
ter, who  also  compiled  the  geography  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  &c. 
The  whole  work  is  entitled  Jekan-Numa^  or '  Mirror  of  the  world  ;'  and  a 
manuscript  translation  of  it  is  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. 
This  table  has  been  given  by  the  late  eminent  geographer  Malte-Bmn, 
in  his  description  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  from  which  we  have  taken  it  with 
some  corrections. 


TABLE  OF  ASIA  MINOR, 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  HOffT  USUAL  DrnSlONS  AMOKOST  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 


Grand  DwUioru.  I 


Subdivisiom. 


Prineipai  Cihet. 


MysiR. 


Lydla. 


Carla. 

LyH& 
Pamphytia. 

Pisidia. 


Mysla  MiOor. 
Theutrantia. 
J  Mvsia  Minor  and  lYoaa.— ^.A  These 
two  fonned  Phrygia  Mtnar. 
£oUs. 
laland  of  Leaboa. 


(Interior  Xydia. 
1.  LTdia. 
S.  Bteonia. 
a  AA»  or  Asia. 
Maritiine  Lydia  or  Ionia. 
bhMnde  of  Samoa  and  Chios. 

f  Carta,  Interior. 
Maritime  Caria  or  Doris. 
Islands  of  Coos  and  Rhodes. 

Lycia  Proper  or  the  Peninsnlik 
yas  and  Cabalia  (Inland.) 


I 


Pisldia  Proper. 
Canton  of  Etenenaia. 

—  Homonada. 

-  -  Ofoanda. 


Pergamus,    Antandnu,    Assoa,    and 

Adramyttiuna. 
Lampsacus  and  Cyaicns 
Troy  and  Alexandria  Troaa. 
CrnuB,  PlMona,  and  Elaa. 
Bfiytilene. 


asrdie,  PhlladelpMa. 
ThxaUra, " 
A8ta> 


Magnesia  ad  MsBandnim. 


Smyrna,  Ervthra,  Clazomene,  Teos, 
Lebeda%  Cxilophon,  Ephesus,  Prienei 
M yna,  BfUetus. 

Alabanda,  Stratonice,  Mylasa. 
Halicarnajtsua,  Cnidus,  Cvnunue. 
Cooa,  Rhodes. 

Patara,  Myra,  TelmisstiSL 
Isionda. 

Attalia,  Aspendoa,  Corareslom. 

Apollonia,  Antiocfaia    Phidla,  Selga, 

and  Salagassus. 
Homonada. 
Mi.4tbiam,  Pappa. 
leauria.  Lake  of  Ceralla,  Lystn. 
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0rmut  DMHtm§.  \ 

Blthynia. 
FiVhlBiDBta. 


SubdkMvn*. 


PWitaa. 


Cafpafdoda. 


CWda. 


Fkrygia  Epidetus. 


*  \  GalatiA  (OaUomMta.) 
I      1.  Trocmi  (TaTiuin.) 


.  <Th7oUL 


(     &  TurtoMgoa  (Aneyn.) 
I    a.  ToUstobogi  (Peniniia.) 

ThyoUL 
Haryandinia. 


•  < 


'Cappadoda  Proper. 
L  MarioMoe. 
8.  Oananritifl. 
a  Kammainoiin* 

ft.  CQida. 
8l  "    _ 
Cataonia. 
Helitena. 
.  Annaoia  Minor. 


CCUiciA  Propar  or  Campaetris. 
ICiUcia  Trachea  ( Aspera.) 


rKiogdoM  of  Salamte.  or  SahaBfaiia. 

bland  of   Cyprm.  ? pShift."^ 

C.  Lapethia. 


,Priiteipat  OUie$. 


SynnaAi,  Apemia,  CetywuB,  Ipeu 


yrte,  Laodleee,  HiinrapoilBa  Dory- 
IflSnm,  Ifidaliun.  Oordiam. 


Aneyra,  Tavliim,  Feaabraa. 


edia,Chaloedoii. 
toeTBit 


LauMBfiiaoB  or  White  Syrlaaa 

1.  Gaiilonitii. 

8.  Saramene. 

a  Pbasemottitib. 
OalaMoB  Foataa. 

1.  TbeaBtBcvra. 

a  Phanaraia. 

a  Daxemonltia. 
ftleeMHilo  R>afca8. 

I  Sldene. 

8.  Calaapeoe. 

a  Chalybea  (Westem.) 
CappMloeiaa  Poatua. 

I.  Tibareoi. 

a  HoayoBci. 

a  Colcboa  (WastenU 
HeplaooaMBtBB  (SeTen  CaBftona.) 
■  Macroiiea  or  Zanl. 


.thynlom. 
Qaagia,   Fompeiopolia^ 


St 


ConumaPonttc^ 


Sibartla,  Nao-GMaraab  GBnoe,  Pole. 


Ceraana,  lyapeiasa  Rhiz». 
and  Apaama. 


Ibanm.  ArdielaiB»  Nariamam,  Tya^ 


CyblBtra. 


Oaarana,  SabaUMua- 

CeoMHia  Gappadoda. 

Metttanft 

ZfMyna,  Axiria,  Satala. 


Ilopaoeetia.  Adana. 
Seleacia»SolL 


Amallitia. 

Faphoe. 

LapeCtHM. 
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Turkish  DivinoHM. 


Chief  Towng, 


L  PashaUe  of  daadoU, 
1.  Senglaeate  of  Ktttaiah 


a  SanNuKhaa 
a  Aidin 

4  Henteache 
a  Tekfeh. 
&  Hamid 

IV. 


*Kataiah  fCotyaam.) 

Degnlsla  (near  Laodioca  upon  the 

Lycoa.) 
'Magnisa  (Magneria  ad  SIpylanL) 
Ak-hisaarrThyatlra.) 
Fotdiia  (PhocsBa.) 

•TJreb. 

Ooxelhtear  (Magnaala  ad  Bfeao. 

dmm.) 
AllasheherCPhttadelphla.} 
Ayasalok,  avt,  &a 

Meotaacfae  (Myndoa.) 

MelasBo  (Mylan.) 

•AnUUah  (Attalia.) 

Kopribaaar  (Parga.) 

liffder  (Olympoa.) 

ubarte  (Sagaiaaaua  Lacedsemon.) 

Bardah. 

Akaheher. 

N 


Attdent  JHntUnu  eorreiponding. 


Waatem  and  Central  parta  of  Pro- 
perPhrygia. 

Korthem  Lydla. 

N.B.  Saroo-Khan  la  the  name  of 

a  Tarklsh  prlnoe  wJu»  nlgned 

over  this  dinsion. 
CentPalandSonthemLydia.  Fkrta 

of  Ionia. 


Caria  and  parkapa  pait  of  Lyda^ 


Lyda  and  Pamphylii 
HUyaa  and  Cabalia. 
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Turkish  DMihtm, 


CkufTvmu. 


AneiefU  DMrimu 


7. 


.Sahib 


8.  SoltenEagny 

9.  AngDort 
ta  UMgMrt 

11.  Cottambool 

18.  BoU 

la  KhodATendldar 

14  Karuai 

1&.  Ko4)a.ni 

I&  Bigtth 


17.  Sogte 

IL  PaahalUofaiwai, 
1.  SugiaoiM  of  SIWM 


S.  JftDlek 

a  AnbUr 

4.  DlyrikI 
b.  Tchouroom 

6L  AnuMsiah 

7.  Boozok 

III.  PaghaUcofT^rabeMon. 

1.  Sangbote  of  Ikraboan 

2.  Ooonieh 


.&  Bafeooni 

IV.  PoihaUeofKoniek. 
1.  Hangiaciitw  of  Konleh 

&  Nigde 


b>  Boyaherl 

4.  Akaheher 
&  Akserai 
8.  Kaiaarleh 
7.  Kinhahar 

V.  Pa^aUe  of  Manuhtf 
SaiiglacataB  of 
1.  Maraah 


*KaraUaBar  (Prrameaia.) 

Bttlwodnn  (Fol3fi»otam.} 

SandouklL 

EdcLShaber  (Dorjbraia.) 

Kodaia.Shelier  (NaeoUa.) 

Ihufiofny. 

*  Angoiui  (Aneyra.) 

Canton  of  Malmyw^ 

Klangatl  (Oangra.) 
Tooaalah  (Toda.) 


Tokhat  (BeriaiL} 

*Kaatamoonl  (Gannantoopotta.) 

Binoob  (SlnoM.) 

TariuKapri  (FbmpalopoUa.) 

InekboU  (lonopolk) 

•Boll  (Clandiopolia.) 

Ammainanrah  (Amaitiia.) 

Bend  EMcli  (Heradaa.) 

Vliaaabahar. 

'Kmuaah  (BroM  ad  Olympum.) 

J^inlaheher. 

Bav>UBBab  (Porvamaa.) 

Baiar  KeiiL 

•Bala  Keari  rMUatopolis.) 

Edramtt  (Adnunyttram.) 

SandarghoL' 

Ayasmend  (Baa.) 

*Ianiemld  (Nloomadia.) 

bnie  (Nice.) 

Kadikeui  (6iaIoadoa) 

lakodar  (ChryaopoUs.) 

*Blfah  rZelefa.) 

Sultanieh. 

KapoodagooL 

Bournahaahi. 

Iscoir  (Smyrna.) 

Oorlah 

Menlaaan  (Temnoa.) 


*aiwaB  (bebaata)  and  Gabira. 
Tokhat  (Berlsa.) 
SebatU»oUa  (Tureal.) 
Zamenik  (Comaoa  Pontiea.) 
•Samaoam  (Amlaiig.} 
Unieh  (CEnoe.) 
•Arabkir  (Arabiioa.) 

*DiTTiki  Arabkir  (Ttphrice.) 
*Tchoaroam  (TaTinm.) 
Oamai^ik  (PimoUii.) 
*AnuMslah  (Amaala.) 
Manawan  (rbaaemoninm.) 
*Ooacatt  (MithridaUnm.) 


•Tarabosan  (lYapexiit.) 
Keresoan  (Ceraaua) 
Iriaeh  f  RhiUBom.) 
*Oonnleh  (Apaarua.) 
Athina  (Atlienn.) 
Soninlah. 
Vikab. 
BatoonL 


Konieb  (looniom.) 
Jorgan  Ladlk  (Loodioea  Comboata.) 
EMcU  (ArcheW) 
Nigde  or  Nidegh  (Cadyna) 
Bustereh  (Cybistra.) 
Yengl  Bar  or  Nonr  (Nora.) 
Tefaaklala  (Tyana.) 
•Beyaherl  (laauria.) 
•SerkU.Serai  (Oeite.) 
*AlcBhalier  (Thymbrium.) 
"Akaerai  (Archelals  Colonia.) 
Kaiaarleh  (C«aarea  Maiaca.) 
Kirahahar. 


&E.  partof  Fhrygia. 
Pfarygia  Epictetoa. 


Ftota  of  Gn> 


Central  Oalatfa  (Taetoaagea.) 
Interior  FaphlagonSa. 


Bfarltlme  Faphlagoiila  with  Mooaft 
Olgasys. 

Eaalam  Bithynia,  and  part  of  Fsph. 
li^oda. 


Sonthem  BIthynia, 
MysiaBIajor. 


and    Interior 


Ifaritime  Myria  and  folia, 
part  of  the  interior 

Weatem  Bithynia. 


TMaa  and  Myaia  Minor. 


Fart  of  Ionia. 


Calaapene  in  FkNitna  Folemonlacna. 


Daxlmottltia  in  Galatian  Pontoa. 
MaritlBie  Pontoa  between  the  Ha. 

l3rB  end  the  riror  ol  Sidene. 
Armenia  Minor,  and  Pootna,  part 

oC 

Eaatem  Oalatia. 

ChiUoooBie  and  Phananaa  in  Gala. 

tian  Pontoa. ' 
Confinea  of   Pontoa,  Cappadoria, 

and  Oalatia. 

Cappadodan  Fontna. 


Weatara  ColcUa. 


Sootbem  Colohia. 

Central  and  Southern  Lycaooia. 

Diatriet  of  Tyanitesin  Soutliem 
Capaadoda  and  on  the  northern 
oonfluea  of  Cilida. 

laaoria. 

Weatem  Lycaonla. 
Eastern  Phrygia  Major, 
aw.  Fart  of  Cappadoda. 


Cataonia 


•Maraah  (anoertaln.)^ 

t  N.B.  The  paahalle  of  Maraah  oomprehenda  tlie  andent  Armenia  Minor,  between  the  Antitauraa 
and  the  Eophratea.  Ita  modem  name  ia  Aladolla,  from  Alaidaele^  a  Turcoman  chief  aubdoed  and 
pot  to  death  by  Selim  I.  In  A.  D.  I51&  The  prorince  la  called  Dhnlgadlr  or  Znolkadir.IU  by  the  Turka 
from  a  race  of  Turcoman  beya,  of  whom  ALaidaelet  waa  the  laat 
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TWMiA  DMiumi. 


%  Kan 
&  Alntib 

4.  SomelMt 

5.  HttUtbya 

VL  Pathalie  cfAdaita.  | 

SMurUcatet  of 
L  Adaaa 
8.  Turaua 

VIL  UmOntttmlik  ^f  Cgpnu, 

A.  bland  of  Cyprus 
No  lubdlTialoiit. 

B.  Diatriet  of  ItchU  « 
SaogiacatMof 

L  ItehU 

S.  Alaoldh 


CM^Towm. 


UUBoatan  (Comana  Cappadoda.) 
•Kan  ZnUcadrT. 
«Alntab  (Deba.) 
•SomeiMt  (SainoMta.) 
•Blalathja  (UaUtoie.) 


Adaaa  (Anttoebla  ad  Saniin.)t 


Lefootiah  (Kiooiia.) 

telafkeh  (Seleada.) 

fiUenti  (Selinu.) 

Alantoli  or  Alauh  (Corasedan.) 


Anei0ni  Divuioiu  eorretpotuUmg, 


CyrthMtiem. 

COmmageiM. 

MttUtooa  in  Ameoia  Mioor. 


MwitliM  ClUda. 


CUielm  TlTBfdifla  or  Aipera. 
FuDphylla. 


I  Tho  pashalte  of  Adana  was  also  a  Tnrcomaik  prindpallty,  govamed  by  b«yi  of  tlw  homo  of  Ra. 
madan  th«  foondar  of  the  raoe,  benea  called  Ramadan  Oglou,  or  *  MMia  of  Bamadan,*  and  hanoa  abo 
that  part  of  the  Taorian  range  which  bounds  Ctlida  en  the  N.W.  is  denominated  i»f*"~**"  Ogloa 
Balakklar. 

4  When  the  state  of  Karaman  was  subdued  in  1488  by  B^Jaxet  II.  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  Interior  called  Kharidga  on  the  N.  of  Tttnras,  and  the  maritime  called  Itddl  on  the  &  of  Taorus, 
between  Celendri  and  Karaman. 


CHAP.  I.-PHYS1CAL  FEATURES. 

Face  of  the  Country,^  Asia  Minor  is  a  conntiy  of  which,  though 
much  has  heen  said  and  written,  the  interior  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
Though  the  ancients  were  very  inaccmrate  and  confused  in  their  concep- 
tions of  its  magnitude  and  configuration,  yet  they  possessed  a  hr  more 
minute  knowledge  of  the  interior  than  the  moderns,  who  are  still  unable 
to  describe  the  hce  of  its  interior,  or  to  verify  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.  We  can  only  say,  in  very  general  terms,  that  the  interior 
of  &e  peninsula  is  an  elevated  plateau,  surrounded  by  mountain-ranges  of 
great  though  various  height ;  that  the  western  part  presents  vast  saline 
plains,  and  lakes  which  have  no  outlet,  whilst  the  eastern  part  has  a  diver- 
sified surface  of  ridges,  valleys,  and  plains ;  and  that  the  general  slope 
of  the  plateau  seems  evidently  to  be  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  as 
appears  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  The  northern  part — ^which  has 
been  repeatedly  traversed  from  the  Euphrates  to  Constantinople — ^has  a 
highly  delightful  and  diveimfied  aspect,  being  well-wooded  and  intersected 
with  mountain-ranges,  romantic  glens,  charming  dales,  and  numerous  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  prospect 
which  here  salutes  the  traveller  in  every  stage  of  his  progress.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  its  western  and  south-western  sides.  But  the  southern 
side  towards  the  sea  possesses  no  attractive  charms ;  being  a  narrow,  bar- 
ren plain,  bounded  by  the  steep  and  rugged  brows  of  mount  Taurus. 

Rivers.]  The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  few  considerable 
rivers ;  and  even  these  are  of  less  celebrity  than  the  small  and  short  streams 
which  descend  to  the  Propontis  and  the  .£gean  sea. 

The  Halys."]  The  Halys  is  by  far  the  largest  river.  It  is  composed 
of  two  main  branches, — the  one  from  the  E.  and  the  other  from  the  S. 
The  eastern  Halys  rises  to  the  N.  of  Siwas,  from  the  soudiem  slope  oC 
the  range  of  Paryadres,  which  separates  Cappadocta  from  Pontns.  The 
southern  Halys  rises  from  the  northern  slope  of  mount  Taurus,  near  Erek- 
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Ii.  But  such  ia  our  igDorance  of  the  geography  of  the  intenory  that, 
though  both  D'Anyille  and  Rennel  concur  in  fixing  the  sonreeB  of  the 
eastern  and  sonthem  Halys  in  accordance  with  Fliny,  yet  Kinnier  in  his 
map  fixes  the  source  of  the  southmn  Halys  at  the  N.W.  foet  of  the 
Kauler-Daghy  to  the  S.E.  of  Ul-Bostan,  and  places  that  city  on  its  banks. 
In  (act,  in  the  itinerary  of  Mr  Brace,  subjoined  to  his  travels,  the  southern 
Halys  is  made  to  water  the  delightful  plain  of  Ul-Boetan,  instead  of  die 
Sams  or  Seihoon,  as  in  the  maps  of  D' Anville  and  RenneL  Now  ^is  is 
more  than  2^  deg.  to  the  £.  of  EreklL  Instead  of  the  plain  and  dty  ctf 
Ul-Bostan  being  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taurus,  in  a  valley  encircled  by 
its  various  branches,  they  are  now  discovered  to  lie  to  the  N.  of  the 
Taurus*  Cataonia — which  corresponds  to  the  above  district — ^is  by  8tia- 
bo  assigned  to  Cappadoda,  and  is  separated  by  the  Antitaurus  from  the 
elevated  plain  of  Mazaca.  The  southern  Halys,  therefore,  flows  through 
the  districts  of  Cataonia,  Tyanitia,  and  Gananritis,  in  a  N.W.  direction ; 
whilst  the  northern  flows  to  its  junction  in  a  S.W.  direction.  The  whole 
coarse  of  the  Halys  exceeds  400  English  miles,  exclusive  of  windings. 
After  separating  Cappadocia  from  Phrygia,  and  Pontus  from  Ftaphkgonia, 
it  enters  the  Enxine  in  41"  32'  52^^  N.  lat.  and  36"  II'  45"  £.  long. 

The  Iris,']  The  7m,  now  called  the  JekxUIrmaky  or  '  green  river,'  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Halys,  and  is  composed  of  three  principal  branches, — 
the  Scylax,  the  Iris  properly  so  called,  and  the  LycnSy  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  last  branch  is  composed  of  two  streams,  the  Ooadmish  and 
the  Kalkhet'Shaiy  the  former  from  the  S.E.  and  the  latter  from  the  N.E. 
Both  these  unite  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  lofry  and  romantic 
city  of  Karahissar,  and  the  united  stream  passes  by  KouUhissar  and  Nik* 
Bar,  under  the  name  of  the  CarmiU'Sut  and  joins  the  Iris  below  Amaaia. 
In  Kinnier's  map,  however,  Niksar,  or  Neo-Cesarea,  is  placed  at  the 
source  of  the  Iris.  Ihis  latter,  called  the  Ish^rJSu  and  Toczan  river« 
runs  by  Niksar,  Comana  Pontica,  Tocat,  and  Tuncal,  and  meets  the  Scf^ 
lax  or  southern  bmnch  a  little  above  the  city  of  Amasia ;  and  the  com* 
bined  stream  dnteis  the  Enxine  70  Bufes  below  Amasia,  and  10  below 
Charsumba,  the  ancient  Magnopolis.  At  Chanumba  it  is  more  than  2O0 
yards  broad.  From  the  souroe  of  the  Lyeus,  its  largest  and  nemoteat 
branch,  to  the  Enxine.  the  Iris  has  a  course  of  more  than  200  British 
miles. 

The  FaUa,  ^c]  £.  of  the  Iris  is  the  FaUa  or  Vaiiiu  Sou  of  D'Anville, 
the  Sidine  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the  Paryadria 
or  Aggia  Daglir,  the  '  Bitter  Mountains,'  whidi  s^iaimtes  thesoueoes  of  the 
Scylax,  Iris,  Lycus,  Fdtsa,  and  Karshoot,  from  those  whieh  deaoend  to 
the  Euphrates ;  and  after  perlbrming  a  N.  W.  course  of  160  British  miks 
enters  the  Euxine  between  the  ancient  dties  of  CEnoe  (Unieb)  and 
Cotyora  (Orda). — E.  of  the  Fatsa  is  the  coiuse  of  the  Lori^u  or  river  of 
Gumish-Kand,  now  called  the  Karshoot^  which  entess  the  Enxine  to  the 
W.  of  Trebisond,  between  Tireboli  and  EuUh.— The  Ap^arus  is  the  most 
eastern  river  of  what  is  politically  denominated  Asia  Minor.  It  rises  on 
the  N.  W.  slqpe  of  the  Scydisses  Paryadres,  or  the  Cop-Dagh,  and  mna 
N.  W.  to  Byaboot  or  Baibnrd,  the  ancient  Varntba,  where  it  ia  joined  by 
another  branch  from  the  same  raoge.  Though  of  no  great  magnitude  at 
Byaboot,  irbecomes  by  the  accession  of  many  tributary  streams  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Armenia,  and  waters  the  valley  of  the  Macronians,  whicu 
is  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Cop^Dagh.  This  river,  in  addition  to 
its  nanie  of  Apsarus,  has  also  the  vaiious  appellatioaa  of  the  Teborah^  the 
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Shoraky  BoaSy  AcampnSy  wkl  Hkpiratig,   Ita  whole  conrae,  wlitch  is  very 
'wtiMliiig,  tet  generally  to  the  N.  and  to  the  E.  and  thence  to  the  N.  W^ 
la  upwards  of  230  Bntish  miles.    It  anciently  obtained  the  Greok  appella* 
tion  of  BtUhysy  or  *  the  Deep  river.'   Under  the  name  of  the  Boas^  Procopius, 
•the  friend  and  companion  4>f  Belisarinsy  understood  the  Phasis,  which  was 
aopposed  by  several  of  the  ancient  geographens  to  have  its  sonrces  in 
the    Moschian  mountains,  which  led  the  learned  Rdand  to  soppose  the 
Piiasb  to  be  the  Pison  of  Moses,  wheEoav  the  Phasis  originates  in  that 
braa^  of  the  Cancssos  which  separates  its  eouroe  from  that  of  the  Kar  in 
Oeorgta. — The  Sangarhay  now  the  Sacarioy  rises  in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  35 
geog^raphical  miles  N.  W.  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tozk  (tlie  TaUa  Palus  of 
Stmbo),  and  rons  N.  W.  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Th^mbrius  or  Poursac 
coming  from  the  Morad-Dag^i  which  may  be  called  its  soath^rn  branch. 
From  this  janction  it  runs  N.  W.  and  N.  to  the  Eoxine,  which  it  enters 
after  a  course  of  230  geogn4>hical  miles.->-Tbe  GailuSy  another  large  and 
deep  stream,  runs  N.  £.  from  the  region  of  Olympus  to  the  Sangarius. 
The  Siilaius  and  Parlhenius  am  also  rivers  of  some  note,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  waters  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,    it  is  now  called  the  BariiU'Su, — The  streams 
that  descend  to  the  Propontis  are :  the  Rhyndacus  now  the  SusugkirUy 
the  ^sipuSy  the  Gramcus  now  the  Oostrolay  and  the  Horisius  now  the 
Harsuiy  which  waters  the  delightful  plain  of  Bronasa.— -The  Scamander 
which  waters  the  Eian  plain  is  now  called  the  Boyne  Mindery  whilst  the 
Simois  is  called  the  Kuickuch  Minder  or  *  the  Little  Minder.'   The  streams 
which  descend  into  the  ^gean  are :  the  CaicuSy  the  Hermusy  the  Caystery 
and  the  Maander  now  the  GrimakUy  the  Sarabai,  the  Kuichuk'Mindery 
and  the  MtHder-Su.     All  these  descend  from  the  long  range  of  Temnos 
or  the  Moorad-Dagh  that  separates  maritime  Asia  Minor  from  the  interior. 
The  other  riven  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Sarus  and  PyramuSy  are  little  more  than  mere  torrents.  Even  the 
Cafycadnusy  which  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
has  not  a  direct  coarse  of  more  than  70  British  miles  direct  from  Mount 
Taurus.     It  is  navigable  up  to  Selefke  (Seleuda),  and  is  composed  of  two 
streams, — ^the  Erminaky  and  the  Grerama,  or  Mout  Soni,  or  river  of  Mont 
(Philadelphia).   The  junction  of  these  branches  is  a  little  below  the  village 
of  Mout.     Both  these  ran  S.  K,  courses  to  their  janction,  and  both  are 
rapid  and  unfordable  except  at  particular  seasons.     It  is  customary,  when 
the  waten  are  full,  to  cross  over  on  inflated  bladders.     The  ford  of  the 
Brmtnak,  where  Kinnier  crossed  it,  was  260  yards  wide ;  the  stream  ran 
with  great  rapidity,  and  our  traveller  had  nearly  lost  one  of  his  hones, 
which,  being  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty gained  the  opposite  bank.     The  name  Erminak  b  bestowed  on  this 
branch  from  a  village  so  called  placed  on  its  banks,  which,  in  Kinnier's 
opinion,  corresponds  to  the  ancient  HomonadOy  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the 
ancient  Pisidia. — The  Sarut  or  Seihoon  rises  from  the  base  of  a  mountain 
range  in  the  narrow  valley  of  TchikiBla.     This  ridge  separates  the  source 
of  die  Seihoon  from  the  plain  of  Nidigh  watered  by  the  southern  Halys, 
coming  from  Ul-Bostan.     This  stream  pierces  the  Taurus,  through  which 
it  passes  at  its  northern  base,  and  passing  by  Adana  it  entera  the  sea 
not  far  below.     Its  whole  couree  does  not  exceed  100  Britbh  miles  in  a 
direct  line.     Xenophon  states  its  breadth,  where  he  crossed  it,  at  300  feet; 
whilst  Kinnier,  who  crossed  it  at  the  same  place,  does  not  make  it  much 
more  than  half  that  breadth,  ^«o  much  for  the  guesses  of  travellen  !     Its 
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course  is  very  rapid,  and  most  be  so  considering  the  shortneos  of  its  ooursa, 
and  the  elevation  of  ite  soarce.  The  Pyramns,  now  the  Jeihoon,  (not  the 
Seihoon,  as  Malte  Bran  by  mistake  calls  it,)  is  a  much  larger  stream  than 
the  former,  and  rises  at  the  southern  base  of  the  range  which  separatee 
Cilicia  from  Cataonia  or  the  plain  of  Ul-Bostan.  Its  course  is  from  N.  £. 
to  S.W.,  and  it  enters  the  sea  at  Mallos,  where  it  is  160  yards  broad. 

MounUttfU,  Plainsy  and  Valleys.'}  Asia  Minor  is  a  highly  diversified 
country,  having  huge  plains  in  the  interior,  alternating  with  mountain 
ranges,  whilst  on  every  side  the  interior  plateau  or  upland  is  surrounded 
with  belts  of  mountains.  But  from  modem  ignorance  of  its  geography,  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  accuracy  and  clearness  the  various  moontun 
ranges  which  diversify  the  interior,  or  to  delineate  the  extent  and  hearing 
of  their  courses,  or  to  tell  their  elevation  and  breadth.  It  is  not  here  as 
in  Christian  Europe,  where  travellers  possessed  of  literature  and  science 
can  with  safety  and  freedom  explore  the  country  at  leisure,  take  elevations, 
observe  bearings,  and  examine  the  geological  structure  and  component  parts 
of  the  various  chains  that  either  bound  or  diversify  the  interior.  The  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  Asia  Minor  have  never  been  investigated  like  those  of 
Italy,  France,  'and  Germany,  by  professed  geologists,  such  as  a  Sausaure, 
or  a  De  Luc,  a  Ramond,  or  a  Von  Bach ;  nor  explored  like  the  Aades  of 
Soath  America,  and  the  Mexican  Alps,  by  the  diligence  and  science  of  a 
Humboldt.  We  are  not  in  fact  acquainted  with  a  20th  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  AH  modern  knowledge  of  this  region  is 
derived  from  the  writings  of  the  ancients  compared  with  such  gleanings  as 
can  be  procured  from  travellers  journeying  post  haste  alongst  the  nordiera 
line  from  Erzeroom  to  Constantinople,  or  from  this  latter  to  the  coast  of 
Caramania.  The  Turks,  its  present  possessors,  are  both  jealous  and  igno- 
rant ;  and  have  no  ^dea  that  the  illustration  of  classical,  or  the  enlargement 
of  physical  geograpny  can  be  the  object  of  travellers.  They  are  not  willing 
that  the  country  should  bo  explor^,  which  moreover  is  so  ill-peopled,  so 
waste  and  desolate  in  many  parts,  so  overrun  with  robbers,  and,  finally,  so 
destitute  of  every  species  of  accommodation  for  the  necessities,  not  to  eay 
the  comforts  of  travellers,  that  a  person  must  have  no  ordinary  enthusiasm 
who  would  undertake  a  journey  into  any  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  his  cariosity  in  exploring  the  remains  of 
classical  antiquity,  or  extending  his  geographical  knowledge ;  for  if  he 
should,  he  is  in  constant  peril  of  lite  and  property,  and  cannot  move  a  step 
out  of  the  common  road  without  exciting  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the 
natives.  Heuce  it  is  that  no  two  maps  of  this  peninsula,  which  have  yet 
been  published,  can  be  found  to  agree,  whether  respecting  the  precise  direc^ 
tions  of  the  principal  chains,  their  relative  bearings,  the  connecting  ridges, 
or  the  sources  of  the  rivers ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  because  that  the  one  is  a 
mere  transcript  of  the  other.  Of  the  various  maps  published  by  a 
D'Anville,  a  Rennel,  a  Kinnier,  and  an  Arrowsmith,  that  of  Rennel 
differs  greatly  from  Arrowsmith,  whilst  that  of  Kinnier  differs  from  both. 
D'Anville's,  though  the  best  that  had  then  appeared,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  superseded  in  consequence  of  its  many  errors,  and  its  want  of 
discrimination  in  the  delineation  of  the  mountain-chains  with  their  bearings 
and  lines  of  direction.  In  such  a  case  where  the  maps  vary  so  much, 
dogmatism  is  presumption,  and  betrays  great  want  of  judgment,  in  as  much 
as  nothing  can  be  determined  without  evidence ;  and  where  the  evidence 
is  partial  and  defective,  precise  judgment  cannot  be  passed.  To  investi^ 
gate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  maps  above-mentioned  would  be  itnpos* 
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nble  without  farther  light,  and  would  require  a  dissertation.  But  as  disser- 
Ution  neither  is  nor  can  be  our  present  object— which  is  description  only-- 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating,  that  Rennel's  large  map, 
appended  to  his  delineation  of  the  march  and  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
is  better  than  either  the  maps  of  D'Anville  or  Arrowsmith,  and,  except 
in  such  particuUrs  as  came  under  Kinnier's  own  eye,  the  best  of  all  that 
haire  yet  appeared.  It  is  at  least  far  more  clear  than  the  map  of  Kinnier, 
and  the  ranges  of  mountains  are  far  more  distinctly  delineated  than  in 
either  that  of  Kinnier  or  Arrowsmith.  Great  pains  seem  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  construction  of  this  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  his  other  maps. 
We  mean  therefore  to  give  it  the  preference  in  our  description  of  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Asia,  occasionally  employing  such  lights  as  can  be 
gleaned  from  Kinnier  respecting  those  parts  which  fell  under  his  personal 
observation. 

The  chain  which  bounds  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.  com- 
mences a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Sigaeum  IVomontorium,  at  the  S.W. 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles),  in  40"  N.  lat.  and  26*  25'  E. 
long.,  and  runs  in  an  irregular  line,  but  chiefly  S.  E.,  to  the  pass  of  Cilicia, 
where  it  meets  the  Taurus,  running  N.     The  longitudinal  extent  of  this 
chain  is  430  geographical  or  500  British  miles.     The  N.  W.  part  of  this 
range  corresponds  to  the  Mons  Ida  of  classical  antiquity,  and  is  now  de- 
nommatedKaradgy-  Dagh,  or  *  the  Black  mountain.'   This  range  at  its  com- 
mencement  runs  N.  to  the  Propontis,  where  it  separates  the  streams  that 
descend  to  the  Hellespont  from  those  that  fall  into  the  Propontis.    In  this 
direction  it  extends  about  46  British  miles ;  and  from  Sigaeum  IVomonto- 
rium  (^Cape  Jannissary)  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebe  the  ridge  extends 
35  Bntish  miles.     The  celebrated  Gargarus,  its  highest  summit,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium  (Edremit),  has  been  found  by  geometrical 
mensuration  to  be  4,960  Parisian  or  5,292  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
die  sea.     The  view  from  this  summit  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been 
admirably  depicted  by  Dr  Clark  who  scaled  its  loftiest  peak,  and  hence 
was  derived  the  appropriate  appellation  of  Mount  Ida  or  *  the  Prospect 
mountain,'  from  the  Greek  infinitive  thiif,  *  to  see.'    From  this  culminating 
point  or  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  Idsean  range,  the  chain  runs  almost  due  E. 
to  the  source  of  the  Rhyndacus,  90  geographical  or  104  British  miles, 
under  the  ancient  appellation  of  Mount  Tunnos :  separating  the  sources  of 
the   Granicus  (Oostrota),  iEsepus  (Sataldere),  Tarsius  (Tarsi- su),  and 
Rhyndacus  (Susughirli),  from  those  of  the  Scaraander  (Boyne  Minder), 
Mysius,  and  Caicus  (Grimakli),  which  fall  into  the  Arcoipelago.     From 
hence  the  range  runs  S.  E.  as  far  as  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  great  ► 
plain  of  Iconium,  190  geographical  or  220  English  miles,  under  the  modem 
appellations  of  the  Morad-Dagh  (Mountain  of  Desire),  and  SuUan-Dagh 
In  its  course  thither  the  range  throws  off  to  the  S.W.  a  lateral  ridge  sepa- 
rating the  upper  course  of  the  Hermus  (Sarabat)  from  that  of  the  most 
western  upper  branch  of  the  Mseander.     Another  lateral  ridge  is  thrown 
off  the  main  range  in  the  same  direction,  separating  the  Marsyas,  or 
western  branch  of  the  Mseander,  from  the  eastern  branch.     The  lateral 
projecting  ridge  from  the  main  range,  bounding  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Sarabat,  is  called  the  Kondgeh-Dagh^  and  that  forming  its 
eastern  boundary  the  Jgbasker' Dagh.    The  lateral  ridge  forming  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  eastern  or  upper  Mseander,  commences  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  ancient  Celaense,  and  runs  92  English  miles  S.  W.  till  it  meets  the 
ranges  of  the  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  at  the  point  where  these  two  unite : 
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35  Britiirfi  mies  S.  E*  of  ^  sMrcft  of  the  M«inder,  notkn  kicfetf  lidg* 
projects  S.  and  joibb  tko  TawrM^  wkere  it  moeto  the  Cadmive  oonuaig  finon 
the  S.  W.     ifoini<  CadmiuM  nms  80  Britiali  miles  &  W^  and  then  30 
British  nriles  N.W.  or  110  in  whole,  till  its  N.W.  extrenitf  is  sepantod 
from  Movnt  Mewegis  by  the  stream  of  the  Maandsr  a  littk  beknr  the 
conflaence  of  its  nnmeions  hranehefti     To  the  S.  £•  of  the  vaUey  of  the 
npper  Maander  lay  the  ancient  Isauriay  which  is  nearly  of  an  oral  fonn, 
wholly  encoBspassed  by  mountains :  as  die  lateral  ridge  fnm  the  Moiad 
Dagfa  OB  the  W^  and  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Taoms  and  the  Sultan 
Dagfa  on  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W.,  tihe  former  separating  it  from  the  andent 
Pisidia,  and  the  latter  from  Phrygia  Paraieias  and  Lycaooia.    The  aadent 
Pisidia  is  a  very  monntamoos  and  nanow  tract  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  main  ridge  of  Tanros  on  the  S.     Beyond  the  ancient  Apolkmia  at  the 
head  of  the  Maisyas  or  western  Msander,  the  M orad  Dagh  diverges  into 
three  great  ridges :  the  first  h&ng  the  latenl  ridge  laaning  &to  the  Tannis, 
and  forming  the  western  Umit  of  Issnriay-— the  second,  called  the  Saltan 
Dagh,  which,  towards  its  S.  £•  termination  where  it  meets  the  TannB,  is 
called  Bedlarin''Daghf — ^the  third  ridge  mns  first  N.  £•  and  dien  &  E^ 
where  it  forms  an  angle  by  its  reunion  with  the  Sultan*  Dagh.     This  last 
ridge  is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  is  called  the  Emr^Drngh^    Botween 
the  ridges  of  the  Sultan  Dagh  and  the  Emir  Da^^  is  the  tract  ancieBlly 
called  Pkrygia  ParoreiaSy  or  '  Phrygia  alongst  the  mountains,'  a  long  orik 
elevated  valley  92  miles  in  length  from  N.  W.  to  S.  £.     S.  £•  of  this  is 
die  great  valley  of  Lycaonia  or  plain  of  looninm,  bounded  by  the  CoIUm 
Lycmmum  (die  range  of  Foodal  Baba),  a  western  elongation  of  the  Anti- 
tanrns  on  the  N.  £.,  the  Bedlerin  Dagh  on  the  S.  W^  and  the  great  range 
of  the  CiUdan  Taurus  or  the  Ramadan  Oglu  Balakklar  on  the  S*  and  £• 

llie  great  valley  which  contains  in  its  wide  embrace  the  nnmeioua 
sources  and  tributaries  of  the  Msander,  is  an  oblong  of  6000  British 
square  miles,  being  105  British  miles  in  length,  by  58  Britbh  miles  of 
mean  breadth.  This  extensive  valley  is  separated  from  interior  Lydia  by 
the  Agbasher-Dag^  on  the  N.  W.,  by  the  Morad-Dag^  on  the  N.  EL,  by 
the  Mons  Cadmius  and  Mons  Messogis  on  the  S.  W.,  by  the  latter  on  the 
S.  £.,  and  by  the  lateral  range  of  the  Morad-Dagh,  dividing  it  from 
Isanria  on  the  £.  The  vale  of  Sardii  is  formed  by  the  <^posite  and  snr* 
rounding  ridges  of  Mounts  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  and  is  wattfed  by  the 
Ca3r8ter,  and  forms  the  ancient  Maonia.  The  Tm^us  ridge  is  now  called 
the  BouZ'Daghy  or  'the  cc^d  mountain.'  On  the  N.  W.  of  the  vale  of 
Sardis  ia  the  vale  watered  by  the  lower  cx>UT8e  of  the  Hermus,  having  the 
Tmolus  on  the  S.,  the  Sipylus  on  the  W.,  a  lateral  range  running  N.  fr^m 
Mount  Tmolus  on  the  £.,  and  on  the  N.  the  vale  of  Pergamus.  The 
Sipt/lus  is  a  small  range  behind  the  city  of  Magnesia,  and  to  the  S.  W.  of 
Sardis,  34  British  miles  in  length. 

OlifmpugJ2  The  second  great  dividing  range  of  the  peninsular  Asia  is  that 
of  Olympus  continued  north-eastwards  under  various  appellations.  It  com-* 
mences  to  the  S.  of  Pniaa  in  Bithynia,  in  W  N.  lat.  and  29''  £.  long., 
and  mns  to  the  vicinity  of  Trebisond,  separating  in  its  course  the  whole 
maritime  tract  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  sea,  or  the  ancient 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  from  Phrygia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
and  the  western  part  of  Armenia  Major.  This  Lb  a  very  lofty  ridge,  litde 
if  at  all  inferior  in  elevation  to  the  Taurus.  In  the  vicinity  of  Prusa 
(BrouBsa)  it  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  is  much  higher  than  the 
Thessalian  Olympus.     It  was  ascended  lately  by  our  traveller,  Mr  Tur- 
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ner,  from  Uie  city  of  Bronssa.  The  ascent  occupied  8|  hours,  5  of 
which  were  on  horseback ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  ascent  being  too 
steep  and  rugged,  he  was  compelled  to  dismount,  and  climb  for  3^  hours 
till  he  reached  the  summit,  towards  which  it  becomes  totally  bare  of 
wood,  nigged,  and  covered  with  snow.  Its  modem  appellation  is  Olymbo 
in  Romaic,  and  Domaun-Dagh  or  '  the  Mountain  of  Mist,'  and  the  Auadoli 
Dagh  or  '  Eastern  Mountain'  in  Turkish.  Towards  the  £.  a. part  of  the 
range  is  called  Olgasys^  or  the  LJlgus-Dagh  in  Turkish,  corresponding  to 
the  Olyssa  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  very  lofty,  and  covered  with  snow  till  the 
month  of  August.  The  Ulgus  Dagh  with  its  numerous  branches— one  of 
which  is  called  Sandaracurgium  by  Strabo — fills  all  the  space  between  the 
Sangarius  and  Halys  rivers.  The  Billaius  and  the  numerous  branches  of 
the  IWthenius  originate  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Ulgus-Dagh,  which  is  a 
granitic,  not  a  limestone,  range,  like  the  other  ranges  above  described* 
The  whole  length  of  this  second  great  range  is  520  geographical  or  600 
British  miles.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
Colchian  mountainsy  which  run  parallel  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
sea,  for  nigh  150  British  miles,  till  they  join  the  range  that  gives  birth  to 
the  Kur,  and  which  shuts  up  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  Aghalzighe  or 
Akhiska,  and  the  basin  of  the  upper  Kur.  This  range  is  cslled  Mesjidi 
by  Hadji  Khalfa  and  KoeU-Dagh  by  the  Turks.  Not  less  than  four 
ranges  successively  occur  between  the  Koat  Dagh  and  the  sources  of  the 
Northern  Euphrates,  running  parallel  courses,  and  connecting  that  range 
which  runs  from  cape  Jorus  to  the  source  of  the  Araxes  with  the  Khalder- 
Dagh,  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Kur  from  that  of  the  Phasis.  The 
highest  of  these  parallel  chains  is  the  Cop-Dagh  or  ancient  ScydisseSy 
which  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom.  All  the  way 
from  Trebisond  to  the  foot  of  this  range  is  a  continued  ascent,  though  the 
distance  be  more  than  100  British  miles  direct.  Its  elevation  must  con- 
sequently be  very  great,  perhaps  not  less  than  10,000  feet,  as  Erzeroom 
itself,  which  stands  in  the  plain  boimded  by  its  base,  is  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Taurus^  The  third  grand  range  of  peninsular  Asia  is  the  celebrated  Taurus 
of  the  ancients,  a  name  which  in  several  languages  has  one  common  root,  and 
simply  signifies  the  Mountainy  by  way  of  eminency.  Modem  geographers, 
in  concurrence  with  the  ancients,  fix  its  commencement  at  the  Chelidonian 
promontory.  As  a  lofty  mountain-range  extends  S.E.  from  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Halicamassus,  (Badroun,)  in  a  winding  direction — though  con- 
siderably inland — all  the  way  to  Patara,  gradually  approaching  the  shore, 
and  then  skirting  it  as  £u*  as  the  Chelidonian  promontory,  and  therefore  in 
reality  connected  with  it,  as  a  part  with  the  whole,  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  name,  but  merely  political  visage 
and  change  of  direction.  But  this  latter  circumstance  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  direction  of  the  coast,  as  the  Taurus  runs  all  the  way  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Badroun  to  that  of  the  golf  of  Issus,  almost  uni- 
form with  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  and  therefore  should  be  viewed  as 
one  continued  chain,  and  consequently  entitled  to  one  and  the  same  name. 
But  in  this  case  ancient  usage  and  general  consent,  fortified  by  classical 
dictation,  have,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  run  counter  to  strict  propriety. 
We  choose,  therefore,  to  commence  the  Taurus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Badroun,  and  to  denominate  this  western  part  of  the  chun  the  Carian  and 
Lycian  Taurus.  This  latter  is  of  great  elevation  and  generally  covered 
with  snow.     It  is  visible,  says  Dr  Clark,  at  the  distance  of  fiill  one-third 
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of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  135  B.  milea.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  Amtic  coast  has  a  most  sublime  aspect,  the  stnpendoiia 
nnge  that  lines  it  b^ng  merely  the  buttress  of  a  very  high  elevated  npland, 
separated  on  the  N.  from  Phrygia,  by  the  range  of  Cadmins.  After  having 
run  a  course  of  150  B.  miles  S.E.  and  £.  to  the  Chelidonian  promontory, 
the  Taurus  runs  70  B.  miles  due  N.,  presenting  its  eastern  front  to  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  and  is  of  great  eleyation :  the  Takhialu^Daghy  or  the 
MofU  Soh^ma  of  the  andents,  rising  7,600  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
only  5  miles  from  its  base,  wlnlst  the  ranges  of  Taurus,  rising  behind,  are 
elevated  10,000  feet  above  the  same  level.  After  dividing  the  elevated 
uplands  of  Milyas  and  Cabalia  from  the  maritime  province  of  Famphylia 
on  the  £.,  the  Taurus  runs  220  B.  miles  alongst  the  coast,  and  then  runs 
50  B.  miles  N.E.  where  it  diverges  into  the  oppodte  ranges  of  the  Taunts 
and  Aniifaums,  the  latter  shutting  up  the  valley  of  Bostan  on  the  N«,  and 
the  former  on  the  S.W.  and  £.,  under  the  appellations  of  Taurus  and 
Amanut,  This  extensive  valley,  as  delineated  in  Reunel's  map,  forms  a 
long  but  narrow  triangle,  of  which  the  Antitaurus  forms  the  base,  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus  the  two  sides,  and  the  pass  of  Pagne,  leading  from 
Sjrria,  the  apex.  In  this  sweep,  the  Taurus  and  Amanus  form  an  im- 
mense curve  of  250  B.  miles.  From  this  point  the  chain  pursues  a  rery 
irregular  course  of  75  B.  miles  to  the  Euphrates,  at  Juliopolis.  Along  the 
western  bank  of  that  stream  it  runs  to  the  valley  of  Melitene,  (Malathya,) 
which  divides  it  from  the  Antitaurus,  a  direct  distance  of  35  B.  miles,  thus 
completing  a  course  of  870  B.  miles  in  whole.  In  the  maps  of  Kmnier 
and  Arrowsmith,  the  course  of  the  Taurus  beyond  the  pass  of  Cilicta  is 
very  differently  represented.  No  such  deep  curve  as  that  above-described 
is  made  in  their  maps.  Tlie  Taurus  is  there  made,  after  leaving  the  western 
side  of  Satalia,  to  run  N.E.  as  for  as  the  Morad-Dagh ;  from  whence  it  runs  al- 
most due  S.  to  the  source  of  the  Silenti ;  whence  again  it  is  made  to  run 
N.E.  to  38  N.  lat.  whence  its  farther  course  is  almost  due  E.  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  its  course  the  Taurian  range  from  the  gulf  of  Satalia  to  die 
pass  of  Cilicia  is  subdivided  into  four  parallel  ranges  inclosing  three  ex- 
tensive valleys,  namely,  that  of  Pisidia,  including  Isauna,  Phrygia  IWo- 
reias,  and  Lycaonia.  These  valleys  form  as  many  terraces  or  intermediate 
steps  between  the  southernmost  range,  fronting  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  common  level  of  the  great  body  of  Asia  Minor,  each  being  lower  ^an 
its  southern  neighbour.  Respecting  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
Taurus,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  precision.  Where  it  is  crossed  on 
the  great  road  from  Constantinople  to  Syria,  25  hours  are  occupied  in 
passing  it,  from  its  N.  western  base  to  Geulik  at  its  S.  eastern  foot,  25 
Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Tarsus.  Where  Kinnier  crossed  it  at  the  Ciliciai 
pass,  it  occupied  near  3  days'  journey  or  50  B.  miles.  Where  it  is  crosseci 
on  the  road  from  Aintab  to  Ul-Bostan,  the  ascent  and  descoit  occupy  3 
days.  To  the  S.  of  Caraman  the  ascent  and  descent  do  not  exceed  SO  B. 
miles.  As  to  the  elevation  it  must  be  great,  as  tiie  summits  are  generally 
covered  with  snow,  destitute  of  wood,  and  very  rugged.  Major  Leake 
calculates  its  extreme  elevation  not  to  exceed  6,500  foet.  But  this  must 
be  erroneous,  as  the  mean  term  of  constant  congelation  in  the  lat.  of  3S^  N« 
must  exceed  10,000  feet. 

Antitaums.'}  The  fourth  great  range  is  the  Antitaurus,  which -com- 
mences N.E.  of  the  Cilician  pass,  running  E.  and  N.E.  separating  the  plain 
of  yi-Bostan  from  that  of  Cssarea  Mazaca,  and  passing  thence  N.£.  to 
the  source  of  the  Northern  Halys,  £.  of  Sivas.  whence  it  runs  £•  to  the 
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£iipkntt6e.  Tbe  upper  viUey  of  the  Northern  Halys  is  formed  by  the  two 
parallel  raiigea  of  the  Antitannu  and  the  ParyadreB,  the  former  on  tbe  S. 
and  the  latter  on  the  N.,  whilst  the  apex  of  the  ralley  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rangea*  The  Antitauma  may  very  prc^perly  be  denominated  the 
Northern  Taurus,  as  it  crosses  the  Euphrates  and  runs  £•  through  Arme- 
nia, separating  the  yalley  of  the  M orad,  or  southern  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
firom  that  of  the  Karasu,  or  northern  branch. 

Sofdissei.']  The  fifth  great  range  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the  Scydisses, 
the  most  eleyated  of  all  those  that  run  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Black 
sea.  It  runs  S.W.  from  the  sources  of  the  Northern  Euphrates  as  far  as  the 
Antitanrus,  where  the  two  main  brmcheB  of  the  Euphrates  unite,  separat- 
ing Armenia  Minor  from  Pontns  and  Cappadocia.  Scydisses  and  Paryadres 
are  either  different  names  of  one  and  the  same  range,  or  the  former  name 
is  applied  to  the  N.E.  part  and  the  latter  to  the  S.W.  part  of  the  same 
cbam.  It  would  seem  from  Strabo,  that  the  range  is  subdivided  into  two 
great  branches,  the  one  running  N.W.  by  Karahissar,  and  ^e  other  S.W. 
or  parallel  with  the  comae  of  the  Euphrates,  till  it  meets  the  Antitaurian 
range,  and  then  running  thence  N.W.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Northern 
Halys :  fw,  according  to  Strabo,  Cahira  (Sebaste  or  Siyas)  lay  on  the 
eonthem  side  of  the  Psryadres.  The  upper  Tulley  of  the  Iris  or  Jekil- 
Irmak  is  separated  from  that  of  the  Northern  Halys  by  the  Pisryadres, 
whilst  the  Antitaums  separates  the  latter  valley  from  that  of  the  Melas 
and  its  minor  branches.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  the 
vaiions  lateral  ridges  that  diverge  from  the  Psrjradres  or  Scydisses,  and 
which  form  the  numerous  valleys  of  the  streams  that  originate  on  their 
sides  and  which  run  in  opposite  directions  to  tbe  Euphrates  and  the  Black 
sea,  because  the  country  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explored  to  enable  us  to  fix 
either  the  number  or  direction  d  the  vaiions  ranges  which  connect  the  Anti- 
tanms  with  the  great  rai^  that  runs  S.E.  frxim  cape  Jorus  on  the  Black 
aea  to  the  source  of  the  Araxes. 

The  Argi-IkighJ}    M<m$'Arg€BU9  or  the  Argi-Dagh  is  not  a  range  of 
mountains  connected  with  any  of  those  described  above,  but  insulated,  and 
rises  in  six  peaks  like  die  steps  of  a  ladder,  the  most  lofty  of  which  bears 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Karahissar.     The  Argi-Dagh,  as  far  as  Kinnier  could 
judge  from  observation,  lies  10  B.  miles  S.  of  Ciesarea.    It  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  horizontal 
distance  of  from  150  to  160  B.  miles.     It  rises,  like  mount  Elwand,  from 
the  plain  of  Hamadan,  but  with  far  greater  elevation,  and  as  Kinnier  ob- 
served on  the  2Mi  of  October,  when  &e  whole  of  the  surronnding  country 
was  parched  with  drought  and  excessive  heat,  it  was  enveloped  in  the  snows 
ai  perpetual  winter  half  way  from  the  summit.     It  was  believed  by  the  an- 
cients that  from  its  summit  both  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas  could 
be  seen.    They  must  consequently  have  believed  it  to  be  Ingher  than  mount 
Taurus,  which  lay  betwixt  it  and  the  latter.     The  natives  say  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  a  castle  on  its  summit  where  Tiberius  Cnsar  used  to  sit ;  but  they 
confessed,  that  althongh'many  had  made  efforts  to  scale  its  top,  none  had 
ever,  within  their  knowledge,  surmounted  its  frozen  steeps.     It  is  very  sur- 
prising that  colonel  Leake,  who  saw  its  lofty  peaks  linng  considerably  above 
the  horizon  from  Jorgan-Ladik  at  ihe  N.W.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Ico- 
nium,  more  than  150  B.  miles  distant,  should  have  estimated  its  elevation 
at  oi^y  6,000  feet,  and  yet  he  believes  it  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Asiatic  peninsula.     No  mountain  of  such  a  diminutive  height  can  possibly 
be  seen  from  such  a  distance,  and  rising  so  hi^  at  the  same  tiaie  aheve 
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the  edge  of  the  horizon*  It  is  qtute  evident  that  if  a  mountain  be  so  dis- 
tinctly YiBible  at  such  a  distance,  and  be  covered  with  snow  half-way  down 
in  38"  N.  lat.  in  the  drought  of  autumn,  that  it  must  equal  if  not  exceed 
mount  Blanc  in  elevation,  its  visual  horizon  being  more  than  300  miles  in 
diameter. 

Limestone  seems  to  be  the  chief  component  of  the  mountain-chains  de- 
scribed above,  except  between  the  Sangarius  and  Eblys,  where  granite  pre- 
dominates.    But  as  the  mountains  have  never  been  examined,  but  only 
seen,  their  geological  structure  is  very  little  known.    The  marbles  of  Asia 
Minor  have  been  much  extolled  by  the  ancients.     The  peninsula  is  much 
subject  to  earthquakes.     Thirteen  cities  were  destroyed  here  in  one  day  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar.     The  ancients  distinguished  one  district  as 
remarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptions.     This  they  denomi- 
nated Katakekaumeney  or  *  the  burnt  country,'  where  the  earth  frequently 
emits  flames,  and  where  the  vine  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  of 
ashes.     This  district  lay  in  Phrygpa  between  the  rivers  Cayster  and  Msb- 
ander,  and  consequently  lies  to  the  £.  of  Thyatira  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ancient  Philadelphia.     Modem  travellers  have  not  visited  it.     Fhim 
this  district  Bochart  will  have  it  that  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
Phrygia  to  the  whole  country  from  (p^uyuw^  '  to  bum,  to  consume ;'   and 
that  Phrygia,  the  Greek  appellation,  is  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Gumra^ 
which,  in  its  turn,  he  deduces  from  the  Hebrew  gamaVy  ^  to  bum  or  con- 
sume.'    In  Lycia  the  far-famed  Olympus,  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
Lycian  Chimsera,  emitted  a  constant  flame.     Chifnara  is  evidently  the 
Phoenician  Chamirahy '  the  burnt  or  scorched  mountain.'    It  was,  till  very 
lately,  disbelieved  that  any  such  mountain  existed  in  Lycia,  for  this  very 
plain  reason,  that  no  travellers  had  ascended  it,  or  knew  precisely  where  it 
lay.     But  captain  Beaufort,  in  his  examination  of  the  Lycian  coast,  ascer- 
tained the  truth  of  what  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  a  fable,  that  it  was  no 
*■  vain  Chimsera  vomiting  empty  flame,'  but  a  true  Chimsera  emitting  n»l 
flame,-— a  constant  and  brilliant  flame,  consisting  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas, 
and  most  brilliant  previous  to,  or  during  the  fall  of  heavy  rains,  a  pheno- 
menon exactly  resembling  thePietra  Mala  of  the  Appennines.     This  emis- 
sion of  flame  is  never  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  noises,  and  it  ejects 
neither  stones,  smoke,  nor  noxious  vapour/ — The  inland  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  are  very  extensive.     The  whole  of  interior  Phrygia  is  one  vast  up- 
land.    A  person  may  travel  all  the  way  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Olympian  range  S.£.  to  the  foot  of  the  Caramanian  Taurus  without  cross- 
ing a  hill,  except  the  small  heights  that  bound  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 

>  This  mountain  is  two  miles  from  the  viUace  of  Deliktaah,  which  in  Turkish  signifies 
'  the  perforated  rock,'  from  a  natural  gateway  m  one  of  the  points  of  rock  through  which 
passes  the  only  aperture  to  the  adjacent  valley,  a  small  circular  plain  Burroun<Md  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  mountains.  It  is  from  one  of  these  that  the  flame  issues,  and  whioi  is 
called  bv  the  Turks  the  Yanar  of  Deliktash.  No  water  can  quench  this  brilliant  and  per- 
petual flame,  which  is  always  visible  at  night,  and  at  wliich  the  neighbouring  shepherds 
cook  their  victuals,  and  the  aga  of  Deliktash  assured  Beaufort  that  the  yanar  wotud  not 
roast  stolen  food,  and  that  this  was  a  known  fact.  To  the  N.  of  Deliktash  the  coast  b  called 
Tchhratyf  *  the  country  of  unctuous  wood,*  the  timber  of  the  fir-trees  being  considered  as 
peculiarly  infiammable,  a  circumstance  Imown  to  Pliny.  Tlie  Takhtalu-Dagh  is  but  a  few 
miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Yanar  of  Deliktash,  and  the  aga  told  Beaufort  that  every  autumn 
a  mighty  groan  is  heard  to  issue  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  louder  than  the  report 
of  any  cannon,  but  unaccompanied  by  fire  or  smoke.  He  professed  his  iniorance  of  the 
cause,  but  believed  that  it  was  an  annual  summons  to  the  elect  to  makd  me  best  of  their 
way  to  paradise.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  such  internal  explosions  in 
the  mountains,  for  the  same  phenomenon  is  said  by  captains  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  heard 
In  the  rocky  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards  affirm  the  existence  of  the  same  phenomenon 
In  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico. 
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plain  of  Konieh.  This  latter  b  as  flieit  as  those  of  Arabia,  stretching  to  the 
G.  beyond  the  reach  of  vision.  Neither  this,  nor  most  of  the  plains  of 
Phrygia,  have  so  much  as  a  tree  or  shrub  to  salute  the  eye.  In  some  parts 
these  plains  are  very  fertile,  in  others  impregnated  with  nitre  and  crystals 
of  salt.  Salt  marshes  and  rivers  having  no  outlets  are  to  be  found  in  se« 
▼era!  of  these  upland  plateaus,  which  are  sometimes  so  elevated  as  sensibly 
to  affect  the  climate  and  productions.  One  of  these  is  thus  described  by 
Strabo,  under  the  name  of  Bagaudene  :  **  The  cold  there  prevents  the  fruit 
trees  from  thriving,  whilst  oUve-trees  grow  near  Sinope,  which  is  3,000 
stadia  more  to  the  N."  Lib.  xi,  p.  50.  It  must  be  remarked  that  as  the 
slope  of  the  peninsula  is  towards  the  N.— as  is  evident  from  the  course  of 
the  great  rivers,  which  all  run  to  the  Black  sea — ^the  highest  levels  must  be 
to  the  S.  or  the  £. 

Lakes,2  Many  of  these  exist  in  the  peninsula  which  are  destitute  of 
outlets,  and  more  or  less  impregnated  with  salt.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
salt  lake  of  Tusia  (  Tatta  of  Strabo)  30  miles  in  length  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
This  lake  lies  in  the  eastern  pert  of  the  Phrygian  plateau,  and  S.£.  of  the 
source  of  the  Sangarius.  In  the  extensive  plsun  between  the  ranges  of  the 
Sultan-Dagh  on  the  S.W.  and  the  Emir-Dagh  on  the  N.E.  are  three  salt 
lakes  without  outlets.  In  Isauria,  near  Beyshehri,  are  other  three  salt 
lakes,  bitter  and  saponaceous.  West  of  Isauria  is  the  lake  of  Bourdaur^  the 
ancient  Ascania  Palus  in  Phrygia.  Another  salt  lake  lies  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  Konieh  (Iconium).  Several  other  lakes,  but  of  no  great  note,  are  found 
in  Bithynia,  as  the  lake  of  Apottonia^  the  Asixmia  PaluSf  the  lake  of  Sc^ 
hanjah  (Sophon)  and  others. 


CHAP.  II.-CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate^  The  climate  of  Asia  Minor  has  been  the  theme  of  constant 
and  deserved  praise.  It  enjoys  a  mildness  of  temperature  not  known 
acrosff  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  heat  is  moderated  by  the 
numerous  and  lofty  mountains  which  either  encircle  or  diversify  the  inte- 
rior, whilst  the  intensity  of  the  winter  cold  is  diminished  by  the  vicinity  of 
three  seas.  It  is  to  this  region  that  what  Hippocrates  has  said  of  Asia 
generally  (a  proof  of  ancient  ignorance)  peculiarly  applies.  There  is 
scarcely  any  variation  of  heat  and  cold  known  here,  the  two  temperatures 
are  so  delightfully  blended  together.  The  southern  coasts,  however,  are 
liable  to  excessive  heats,  whilst  the  coasts  of  the  Black  sea  are  occasionally 
subjected  to  excessive  moisture. 

Mineral  Productions*']  The  copper-mines  of  Tocat,  that  of  Konieh 
near  Constambool,  and  that  of  Ghemish-Khana  S.  of  Trebisond,  are  still 
celebrated.  There  is  also  a  silver-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghemish-Khana, 
but  it  does  not  yield  a  third  of  its  wonted  produce.  All  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  Euphrates  exhibit  indications 
of  excellent  copper.  The  mines  of  Arabkir  in  Armenia  Minor  are  still 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.  We  are  told  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  Tubal 
and  Meshech  traded  in  vessels  of  brass  (copper).  Now  these  tribes  inhabited 
the  mountains  above-mentioned.  From  die  abundance  of  iron-stone  pro- 
duced in  these  mountains,  and  their  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  the  in- 
habitants formerly  obtained  the  appellation  of  Chalybians,  or  workers  in 
iron  and  steel.  The  Chalybian  steel  was  esteemed,  next  to  Iberian,  the 
best  in  Ana ;  it  was  reckoned  preferable  to  that  of  Sinope,  Lydia,  and 
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Laconuu  The  whole  monnteiiioiie  regioo  between  the  Upper  Eaphnteft 
and  the  Bkek  sea  is  fall  of  iron-etone.  Mount  OlgBsye  wee  fiunooe  for  its 
einnAbnr,  Lydia  for  its  gold,  Pontns  for  its  rock-erystal,  end  the  central 
ptovinces  for  Tdnable  alabarter  and  coralline  maihles*  Bat  all  or  most  <rf 
these  hare  either  disappeared,  the  mines  being  exhausted,  or  they  are  no 
longer  wrcm^  nnder  sn  oj^nwMi^e  government  which  paralyses  all  in- 
duBtry.  We  no  longer  hear  of  the  golden  sands  of  the  Factolos  which 
enriched  the  Lydian  kings  or  the  etill  mmre  ancient  Phrygtsn  monarchs. 
Lydia  was  fiunons  for  producing  the  loadstone  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
magnet,  from  the  Magnetos,  a  people  of  that  oonntry,  who  inhabited  the 
distiriot  of  Magnesia.  The  Lydian  st<me,  need  as  a  test  of  gold  by  the 
ancienfeB,  was  ako  a  production  of  this  part  of  Aaia  NGncv.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  we  know  very  little  of  the  mineral  prodnctioas  of  Asia 
Minor,  all  onr  knowledge  of  them  being  derived  from  the  ancients,  who 
knew  mnch  more  of  the  sobject  than  the  modems.  It  is  from  Stnbo 
and  Pliny  that  any  thing  can  be  gleaned  respecting  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  peninsula.  The  former  tells  ds  of  the  romantic  Corydan  cave, — the 
spot  near  Uephestion  in  Lycia,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas, — the 
petrifying  springs  of  Hierapolis,— and  many  other  curiosities.  It  is  he  also 
who  informs  us  that  the  mountain  Sandaracurginm,  a  branch  of  Olgaaya,  was 
rendered  hollow  by  the  continual  mining  operationB  carried  on  in  its  inte- 
rior. Both  Sir  Paol  Ricant  and  Dr  Chandler  confirm  what  Strabo  has 
said  above  of  the  hot  springs  of  Hienpolis.  Chandler  found  a  maas  of 
rock  formed  by  the  tofa,  a  soft  sand-stone,  which  these  waters  depont.  It 
resembles  an  immense  cascade  which  has  been  suddenly  frtMcen  or  con- 
verted into  stone.  These  travellers  also  confirm  his  account  of  the  pesti- 
lential cave,  whose  pernidous  exhalations  were  so  destructive  to  all  who 
came  within  reach  of  their  influence. 

Vegetable  Productions,']  The  coasts  of  this  peninsula  furnish  nearly 
the  same  productions  as  Southern  Greece.  JV^stic  and  tamaiind-tiees 
adorn  the  winding  banks  of  the  Mseander,  whilst  the  wild  vine  climbs  to 
the  summits  of  the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand little  radiant  grottoes.  With  greater  maiesty  the  vast  shade  of  the 
plane-tree  is  cast  over  a  soil  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers.  The  ridi 
and  alluvisl  soil  of  the  Ssrdian  plain,  though  destitute  of  trees,  produces 
abundance  of  com  and  cotton.  Even  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus  are 
crowned  wilh  cypress,  juniper,  and  savin-trees.  Many  thousand  acres  of 
this  range,  where  Mr  Brown  crossed  it  in  his  route  from  Aintab  to  Ul- 
Bostan,  are  covered  with  cedars  of  great  size  and  age,  which  throw  around 
a  delicious  odour.  On  the  route  from  Constantinople  to  Angora,  grapes 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns,  but  those  of  Terekli  are  the  best  only 
yielding  to  those  of  Damascus — ^being  white,  of  a  fine  flavour,  and  sev^eral 
of  them  are  very  huge.  Angora,  though  situatod  in  a  lofty  plateau,  is 
surrounded  with  numerous  gardens  superabundant  in  fruit,  especially  pean, 
of  the  finest  quality,  which  are  seat  frequently  to  Constantinople  as  pre- 
sents. No  part  of  Asia  Minor  can  vie  with  the  plain  of  Csssarea  Mazaca 
for  the  quality,  variety,  and  abundance  of  vegetidiles  and  fruits.  The 
quantities  of  both  exposed  in  the  baaaars  for  sale  are  extraordinary.  The 
de%htful  vale  of  Terdboli,  covered  with  groves,  woods,  and  gard^is,  pro- 
duces the  most  delidous  pears  in  Asia  Minor.  The  gardens  of  Kiiahelir 
near  the  Halys,  (Andrapa  in  Gfalatia,)  for  beauty,  extent,  and  variety,  to- 
semble  those  of  Damascus.  The  whole  of  the  northern  peninsula,  in  fact, 
is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  nature,  far  surpassing  the  southern 
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eentral  parts  in  aalnbrity  and  fertiKty.  The  plain  of  Ul-Bostauy  befiides 
the  city  so  called,  contains  40  villages,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by  fine 
trees,  cnltirated  fields  and  meadows,  irrigated  by  nnmberless  streamlets  of 
the  finest  water.  The  aspect  of  the  nwthem  part  of  Asia  Minor  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  central  platean,  which  is  tame  and  nniform, 
whereas  the  former  is  a  highly  divmified  tract  of  woods  and  cultivated 
plains,  romantic  dells,  charming  vales,  winding  streams,  and  delightful 
undulations  of  surfiice.  The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  present  a  dreary 
and  monotonous  aspect,  producing  only  saline  plants,  or  sage  and  worm- 
wood. Often  by  the  aide  of  dreary  salt-marshes  the  plains  are  less  humid, 
and  derive  their  verdure  whoUy  from  two  kinds  of  Inroom,  the  tparHum 
mncium  and  the  spinosum.  These  barren  districts  support  at  present,  as 
they  did  fmmerly,  sheep  and  asses.  Some  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
interior,  towards  the  £.,  contain  subterranean  fires,  whilst  ^e  naghbour- 
ing  soil  is  inundated  with  cold  and  stagnant  water.  The  vegetation  of  the 
Caramanian  coast  is  similar  to  that  of  maritime  Syria,  but  the  climate  is 
extremely  unhealthy,  as  Uie  whole  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  sub- 
jected to  the  destructive  influence  of  the  malaria.^  The  whole  country 
between  the  sea  and  the  southern  foot  of  the  Taurus,  comprdiending  the 
ancient  Cilicia  Trachea,  is  called  Itchil  by  the  Turks,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  one  immense  forest  of  oaks,  beeches,  firs,  and  junipers.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  few  straggling  Turcoman  tribes,  who  breed  camels,  horses, 
and  black  cattle,— -the  latter  two  diminutive,  the  former  strong  and  covered 
with  shaggy  hair.  They  have*  no  sheep,  but  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  pro- 
tected  by  large  shaggy  dogs,  remarkable  for  sagacity,  strength,  and  ferocity. 
It  was  from  the  forests  of  the  Taurus  that  the  ancients  procured  their  ship 
timber.  The  querent  infictoria^  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall-nuts 
used  for  dyeing,  is  grown  every  where  from  the  Bosphoms  to  S3rria  and 
the  frontiers  of  Persia.  Oaks  and  pines  predominate  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  ranges  of  the  peninsula.  Many  of  the  pines  in  the  former  range 
attain  a  circumference  of  16  feet.  Kinnier  says  that  he  travelled  four  hours 
gradually  ascending  a  pine  forest,  the  pines  increasing  in  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation,  and  growing  to  an  immense  height,  having  their  branches 
generally  near  the  top,  and  incomparably  more  majestic  than  any  he  had 
ever  seen  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  These  pines  could  easily  be  floated  down 
the  Karasu  and  Kisil-Irmak  into  the  Black  sea,  but  the  far  greater  part 
are  at  present  left  to  rot  in  the  forests.  These  extensive  forests,  in  the 
hands  of  a  naval  and  commercial  people,  would  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  ship-timber.  If  ever  a  European  power  should  gain  possession 
of  Asia  Minor,  it  would  never  want  materials  for  a  navy.  There  are  en- 
tire woods  of  walnut,  beech,  elm,  ash,  sycamore,  jessamine,  dwarf-oak, 
myrtle,  apricot,  plum,  apple,  and  cherry-trees.  From  Sivas  to  Tocat,  a 
journey  of  18  hours,  the  mountainous  surfture  is  covered  with  pines  and  firs. 
From  Konak  to  Samsoom,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  the  mountainous  surface 
abounds  in  noble  trees,  and  presents  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  that  a  person  might  imagine  himself  riding  in  the  policies  of  an 
English  nobleman.  Evergreens,  as  the  laurel,  holly,  and  others,  are  abun« 
dant,  besides  willows  and  immense  poplars,  and  vines,  in  many  places  as 

s  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  gulf  of  Macri,  the  ancient  Glaucus,  at  the 
N.  W.  koAq  of  Lycia.  The  lofty  mountains  entirely  surrounding  It,  leave  the  gulf  as  It 
wers  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  where  the  air  has  not  a  Area  clrcnlaaony  and  whers  the  at- 
mott>here  is  often  so  sultry  that  respiration  is  difficult :  at  the  same  time  sudden  gusts  of 
wino  rush  down  at  hitemUs  from  the  snowy  summits  around,  carrying  fever  and  death 
to  diose  who  expose  their  bodies  to  such  refreshing  but  deceitful  galcsL 
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thick  as  the  hody  of  a  mail,  entwining  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees 
even  to  the  rery  top,  from  which  Uiey  hang  in  beantifiil  and  exuberant 
festoons. 

Smlf  4^.3  T^'^  ^^  ^  ^^  Minor  is  rery  Tariahle,  bnt  a  deep  clay  is  aaid 
to  be  most  prevalent.  Wheat,  barley,  and  the  yellow  d  vrah  form  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  agricnltue;  rice  Lb  also  cultivated  in  some  parts ;  bnt  agriculture,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  country.  Under  the  present 
lords  of  the  soil,  there  is  no  security  of  property,  nor  remuneration  for  agricul- 
tural toil.  No  care  whatever  is  taken  to  improve  the  land ;  and  indeed  for  this 
there  can  be  no  stimulus,  where  the  farmer  is  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  is  certain  of  being  taxed  or  plundered  by  an  oppxea- 
sive  and  avaricious  pasha,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  produce  of  his  farm.  It 
is  quite  common  for  the  pasha,  when  a  plentiful  harvest  is  expected,  to  s^ze 
the  standing  crops  at  a  low  valuation  and  then  put  them  up  to  the  highest 
bidder.  This  system,  so  destructive  of  all  industry,  is  the  effect  of  the  im- 
politic but  favourite  system  of  continually  changing  the  pashas,  lest,  by  be- 
ing settled  for  a  considerable  time  in  tbeir  pashalics,  they  should  revolt. 
Every  pasha,  therefore,  during  the  short  and  uncertain  period  of  his  govern- 
ment, has  not  only  to  feed  the  avarice  of  the  imperial  ministers,  but  ako 
to  accumulate  an  independency  for  himself  previous  to  his  retirement- from 
office.  The  mode  of  fanning  the  revenue  under  the  existing  system  of 
things  is  also  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  A  person 
who  wishes  to  farm  the  revenues  of  a  district,  suppose  of  10  or  12  villagas, 
after  acertaining  their  value  with  all  possible  accuracy,  goes  to  a  minister  and 
offers  what  he  thinks  proper  for  such  term  of  yean  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
As  the  government  is  always  indigent,  the  offer  of  ready  money  is  generally 
accepted;  and  nothing  more  is  required  to  give  him  unlimited  power 
over  the  district  in  question,  and  authority  to  augment  his  revenue  by  every 
means  of  fraud  and  extortion.  Thus  what  was  originaUy  supposed  to  yield 
15  purses,  he  makes  to  yield  40  ;  the  peasantry  are  thereby  ruined,  but  this 
does  not  embanrass  the  mtZ/eztm,  whose  only  concern  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  district  during  the  time  he  holds  it.  Thus  whilst  there  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  strong  positive  motive  to  oppress,  the  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  the  landholders  is  the  most  feeble  and  negative 
possible.  The  necessary  consequence  is  the  gradual  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  of  robbers  and  rebels,  the  great  body  of  whom 
are  peasants  and  other  subjects  of  the  porte,  who  have  been  thus  stripped 
of  their  property.  The  land-tax  is  very  moilerate,  being  only  one-tenth 
of  the  annual  income ;  bnt  as  the  population  is  decreasing,  whatever  is 
deficient  of  the  miri,  must  be  made  up  by  those  who  remain.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  landed  property  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  all  persons 
and  property  belong  to  the  sultan.  The  very  Turks  themselves  have  no 
right  in  fee  simple  to  heritable  property,  and  are  only  tenants  at  most  for 
life ;  if  they  die  without  male  heirs,  the  sultan  becomes  their  heir.  He 
lands  belonging  to  the  Timariots,  who  hold  them  on  military  tenure,  are 
alienable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sultan.  The  sultan  is  the  vicegerent  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  pasha  is  the  image  of  the  sultan,  and  every  soldier 
who  carries  an  order  is  a  representative  of  the  paslia.  Every  pasha  unites 
in  his  own  person  the  civil  and  military  powers,  and  joins  with  these  very 
frequently  the  farming  of  the  revenue ;  and  some  of  them  exerdse  judicial 
power,  so  that  every  pasha,  in  his  own  province,  may  be  denominated  a 
sultan  on  a  small  scale.  This  principle  of  successive  delegation  multiplies 
the  number  of  oppressors^  and  the  peasantry  have  to  bear  the  whole  wdght. 
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If  the  rsnlisn  oppress  the  pasha,  the  latter  can  indemnify  himself  by  op- 
pressing his  nnderlings ;  and  they  in  their  turn  indemnify  themselves  by 
oppressing  the  merchants  and  coltivators,  who  cannot  shift  the  load  of  ac- 
camolated  weight  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  but  must  bear  it  all.  Thus 
the  instability  of  property, — the  monopoly  of  grain, — ^the  oppression  of  the 
caltivator,-^and  the  impossibility  of  b^g  ever  able  to  accumulate  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  capital  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,-^all  operate  as  a  dead 
weight  on  agriculture,  and  have  reduced  it  to  the  lowest  ebb.  As  the  in- 
security and  instability  of  property  prevent  the  Turks  from  buildiog  ex- 
pensive and  substantial  houses,  so  the  same  causes  combined  with  the  po- 
yerty  of  the  cultivators,  have  prevented  the  erection  of  comfortable  dwell- 
ings, and  suitable  accommodation  for  the  peasantry  and  their  cattle.  Nothing 
but  huts  are  to  be  seen  in  place  of  farm-houses,  stables,  bams,  and  gran- 
eries.  The  lands  are  constantly  reverting  to  the  state,  and  are  let  by  the 
pashas  to  any  who  will  undertake  their  cultivation*  Thus  by  fieur  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  lies  waste  for  want  of  cultivation,  and  what 
might  be  deemed  a  paradise  is  reduced  to  a  desert.  The  implements  of 
husbandry  are  rude  in  the  extreme :  the  plough  being  frequently  not  even 
shod  with  iron,  and  in  general  drawn  by  four  oxen,  though  in  some 
parts  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  clayey,  ten  and  twelve  oxen  are  yoked  to 
a  plough.  The  gnun  is  thrashed  or  more  frequently  trodden  by  an  inde- 
finite number  of  horses  or  oxen  placed  abreast  of  each  other,  and  driven 
in  a  circle  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  first  windy  day  to  winnow  the 
grain.  The  straw  being  then  chopped  by  a  sort  of  cylinder,  stuck  round 
about  with  sharp  pointed  flints  and  drawn  by  two  oxen,  the  whole  is 
pat  into  sacks  or  baskets  and  carried  into  the  neighbouring  village. 
Most  of  the  land  is  now  occupied  by  pastoral  hordes,  as  the  Turcomans 
and  Koords,  who  not  only  deprecate  the  idea  of  residing  in  villages  them- 
selves, but  will  not  even  suffer  others  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction.  In  ancient  Phrygia,  nothing  is  almost  to  be  seen  but  the 
vestiges  of  dilapidated  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  It  must  be  remarked 
however,  that  wherever  the  pashas  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence for  any  length  of  time,  such  districts  are  invariably  the  richest, 
best  peopled  and  cultivated,  since  these  chiefs  find  it  their  interest  to  en- 
courage the  cultivators  of  the  land,  who  are  continually  deserting  those 
parts  of  the  country  immediately  governed  by  the  officers  of  the  sultan,  to 
place  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  prosperity  of  Asia  Minor 
is  in  this  way  always  fluctuating  according  to  the  actions  and  dispositions 
of  its  respective  rulers.  Sometimes  the  districts  are  well  peopled  and  culti- 
vated— speaking  comparatively — and  at  others  waste  and  forsaken.  Whole 
villages  emigrate  from  one  district  to  another  without  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense, since  their  houses  are  simple  and  of  easy  construction,  and  their  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  so  few  and  trifling,  as  to  be  easily  transported  on  the 
backs  of  the  cattle,  which  supply  them  with  milk  during  the  journey,  and 
find  every  where  abundance  of  pasture.  As  the  Turks  are  much  addicted 
to  the  use  of  opium,  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is  produced  in  the  plains  of 
Ophium-Karahissar.  The  quantity  of  this  drug  raised  here  sometimes 
amounts  to  60,000  lbs. 

ZoologyJ]  Very  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  animal  kingdom  in 
Asia  Minor.  Horses  of  the  ancient  Cappadocian  breed,  so  famed  in  an- 
cient times  for  strength  and  fleetness,  still  abound.  They  are  chiefly  bred 
by  the  Turcomans,  who  possess  great  droves.  Black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  these  hordes.     The  elevated 
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upland  of  Augora  in  Galatia  is  celebrated  for  its  breeds  of  sbeep  and 
goats.  The  hair  of  die  latter  resembles  silk  for  fineness,  length,  and 
glossiness.  The  goats  are  of  great  size,  and  each  goat  produces  annually 
from  200  to  300  drams  weight  of  this  fleece.  It  is  taken  from  the  whole 
body,  and  not  the  belly  alone.  They  are  shorn  once  a  year,  and  the  sheep, 
whose  wool  is  also  peculiarly  fine  and  long,  twice.  Of  the  silken  fleece 
of  the  goat,  shawls,  it  is  reported,  equal  in  quality  to  the  Cashmerian,  and 
as  wide,  ha^e  been  made.  These  cost  the  maker  100  piastres  each; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  cast  flowers  in  them.  Good  woollen 
cloth  has  also  been  made  of  the  same  material,  but  this  manufiEtcture  has 
been  abandoned  for  want  of  demand.  A  special  regulation  obliges  the 
weaver  of  Angora  shalloons  to  work  them  with  double  thread,  otherwise 
they  might  be  made  much  finer.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally  famous 
as  the  goats  for  their  great  size  and  the  fineness  of  their  hair,  llie  breed 
of  goats  is  said  to  be  declining.  There  is  here,  however,  a  great  extent 
of  country  capable  of  supplying  food  for  flocks ;  so  that,  under  a  better 
government  and  proper  management,  the  number  might  be  easily  aug- 
mented. This  beautiful  animid,  according  to  information  obtained  on  the 
spot,  is  only  to  be  found  within  certain  limits,  Wnlli-Khan  on  the  W.  and 
the  Halys  on  the  £.;  and  travellers  have  remarked,  that  they  have  never 
seen  such  fine-haired  goats  without  these  limits*  Mount  Taurus,  as  might 
be  expected,  abounds  in  wild  animals  of  various  descriptions ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  lion  is  now  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor,  as  formerly.  Swans 
still  continue  to  frequent  the  banks  of  the  famed  Cayster.  Red  partridges 
cover  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont.  Every  kind  of  game  abounds  in  diis 
semi-cultivated  country,  and  there  ore  wild  sheep  on  mount  Taurus. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.']  Under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Tur- 
key, there  is  little  room  for  expatiating  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufiactures.  The  Turks  have  never  been  a  commercial  people.  Their  merchant- 
yessels  are  almost  wholly  manned  by  Greeks,  whilst  the  Armenians  conduct 
the  inland  commerce.  Smyrna  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
Trebisond  near  the  head  of  the  Euxine,  seem  to  be  the  only  commercial 
cities  of  note.  The  former  has  from  immemorial  time  been  a  commer- 
cial city.  Ten  times  has  it  been  destroyed,  and  as  often  has  it  risen 
from  its  ashes ;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Le- 
vant* Its  central  situation  and  the  excellence  of  its  port  have  continually 
attracted  merchants  of  all  nations  by  sea,  and  in  caravans  by  land.  The 
exports  from  Smyrna  are  silks,  goats'  and  camels'  hair,  cotton,  wool, 
embroidered  muslins,  morocco  leather,  coloured  camlets,  gall-nuts,  cur- 
rants, amber,  lazulite,  and  drugs— such  as  galbanum,  -musk,  rhubarb,  and 
various  gums.  We  find  here  also  a  variety  of  carpets,  besides  pearls, 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  'Trebisond,  in 
like  manner^  has  always  been  a  commercial  city  since  its  foundation  by 
a  Greek  colony  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Its  principal  exports  are 
silks  and  cottons  manufiictured  by  the  inhabitants,  fruits,  and  wines.  The 
imports  are  sugar,  woollens,  and  coffee,  from  Constantinople ;  and  grain, 
salt,  and  iron,  from  the  Crimea  and  Mingrelia.  There  is  no  country 
better  fitted  for  commerce  than  Asia  Minor,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  three 
seas,  and  abounding  in  excellent  harbours.  But  as  industry  is  the  basis  of 
all  commerce,  the  latter  cannot  flourish  while  the  former  is  paralyzed  by 
an  oppressive  government.  Labour  is  the  foundation  of  wealth.  But 
there  can  be  no  stimulus  for  agricultural  toil  and  manufacturing  ingenuity, 
where  the  remuneration  is  no  more  than  sufficient  barely  to  support  exist- 
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ence.     Wealth,  if  poaaoiMod,  must  be  concealed  here.     It  most  not  appear 
in  the  ahape  of  capital,  whether  for  agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  a  comfortable  house  or  farm,  else  it  would  excite  the  cupidity 
of  a  pasha  or  his  myrmidons.     Commerce  being  merely  the  exchange  of 
the  productions  of  one  country  for  those  of  another,  where  there  is  a  re- 
dundancy in  either,  there  can  be  no  commerce  in  a  country  where  nothing 
more  is  raised  from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  animals,  or  mauufactured 
by  human  industry,  than  what  barely  suffices  for  existence ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  there  Lb  nothing  to  exchange.    This  is  nearly  the  state  of  Tur- 
kish commeroe  and  manufactures.     Were  due  encouragement  given  to 
honest  industry,  the  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  would  be  ten  times  more 
than  it  is,  from  the  natural  ferdlity  of  its  soil,  and  its  capacity  of  support- 
ing a  dense  population.     Ophium-KarahiBsar  is  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  black  felts.     A  considerable  quantity  of  silk   and  cotton^tufis 
is  manufactured  at  Bursa  (Prusa  ad  Olympum)    for    exportation.     Its 
satins  and  tapestries  are  highly  valued,  and  the  raw  silk  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Persia,  as  the  quantity  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  manu- 
factures.    Amasia,  the  birth-place  of   Strabo  the  geographer,  is  noted 
for  its  linen-manufactures ;  and  Tocat  for  its  manufactures  of  blue  mo- 
rocco   and  silken   stuffs,   along   with   copper  utensils.     A   great   many 
printed  calicoes,  brought  from  Bassora  by  the   caravans,   are   exported 
from  Tocal.     Castamooni  is  also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  copper- 
utensils  and  various  others.     Amisus  still   enjoys  a  tolerable  commerce 
in  the   exportation  of   native  copper   from  Tocal,   linen   from    Amasia, 
and  cotton  from  Adana.     From  Rize,  N.E.  of  Trebisond,  a  great  quan- 
tity of    manufactured    linens    and   copper    is    exported.     Kaisaria  en- 
joys a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  which  is  produced  abundantly  in 
its  vicinity.     A  considerable  article  of  exportation  is  timber  from  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula.     This  might  be  increased  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  were  encouragement  given,  from  the  immense  forests  that  crown 
the  mountains  and  adorn    their   slopes.     Tarsus  in    Cilicia  still   enjoys 
some   remnant  of  its   ancient   commerce.     The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  and  sesame,  which  are  sent  to  Malta,  and  thence 
to  Spain  and  Portugal.     Copper  from  Maden,  and  gall-nuts  from  mount 
Taurus,  are  staple  commodities.     The  imports  are  rice  and  sugar  from 
Damietta,  coffee  from  Yemen,  and  sometimes  coffee  and  sugar,  with  hard- 
ware, from  Malta.     Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  reared  in  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tarsus. 


CHAP.  IIL—POPULATION  AND  TRIBES. 
The  population  of  this  region  consists  of  5  classes :  Turks,  Greeks,  Ar^ 
menians,  Turcomans,  and  Koords^  with  a  few  wandering  Arabs.  Two  of 
these — the  Greeks  and  Armenians — profess  Christianity;  the  rest  are 
Mohammedans.  What  proportion  these  classes  bear  to  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  Neither  registers  nor  censuses  are  known  in 
Turkey ;  and,  consequently,  no  certain  information  can  possibly  be  offered 
respecting  the  amount  of  the  population  in  general,  nor  of  its  various 
classes  in  particular.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  com- 
pose three-fifths  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  Armenians  in 
the  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Greeks.  They 
are  a  timid  industrious  race,  and  flock  to  the  larger  towns,  where  they  are 
employed  in  commercial  pursuits.     An  inordinate  love  of  gain  is  their 
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pre<lominftnt  churacter ;  their  ideas  are  sdrdid,  and  they  are  ciMcly  to  take 
every  adrantage  of  ignorance  or  necessity  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
The  Greeks  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — ^those  who  dwell  in  towns, 
^and  those  who  cultivate  the  land.     The  former  much  resemble  the  Anne* 
nians  :  bnt  the  latter  are  active,  subtle,  and  vindictive.     The  Greeks  are 
engaged  in  all  arts  and  professions.     The  Turks  are  but  little  addicted  to 
commerce ;  bnt  some  of  them  are  able  agriculturists,  and  others  evince 
considerable    dexterity  as  doth-manufacturers,   tanners,  and   armourers. 
Their  works  in  steel  and  copper,  as  well  as  in  died  stuffs,  equal  or  excel, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sestini,  the  most  perfect  European  productions  in  the 
same  departments.     The  Turcomans  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes, 
each  governed  by  its  own  chief.     They  depend  for  subsistence  on  their 
docks  ;  and  by  the  sale  of  their  sheep,  goats^  horses,  and  black  cattle,  they 
are  enabled  to  purchase  com  and  other  necessaries,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  their  chiefs.     They  are  a  boisterous  and  ignorant,  but 
brave,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable  race  ;  and  when  once  they  have  eaten 
salt  with  a  stranger,  they  will  defend  him  to  the  last  extremity.     Bribery 
and  corruption  are  not  known  amongst  them.     They  are  genuine  Turks, 
who  Btrll  retain  all  the  rudeness,  simplicity,  and  hospitality  of  their  pasto- 
ral ancestors,  who  roamed  in  the  plains  of  Toorkistaun.     Unlike  the 
Koorda,  they  are  nowise  addicted  to  thiering.     Some  of  their  tribes  in 
Asia  Minor  can  raise  20,000  h(Mrsemen ;  Cbapwaun  Oglou,  a  powerful 
Turcoman  chief,  could  raise  40,000  men  in  one  month.     They  may  be 
said  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  porte,  which  originally  gave  them 
lands  on  the  condition  of  furnishing  certain  specified  bodies  of  horse  and 
foot  for  the  service  of  the  state  in  time  of  war.     But  the  sultan  is  now 
too  feeble  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.     Each  horde  is 
divided  into  distinct  classes  or  families,  governed  by  boys,  all  of  whom  are 
subject  to  the  lieglerbeg,  or  head  of  the  horde.     The  Koords  are  numer- 
ous in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  Minor.     They  set  a  high  value  on  birth ; 
and  in  the  article  of  marriage  the  bridegroom  purchases  his   intended 
spouse.     The  Koords  are  universally  addicted  to  thieving.     Two  hordes 
of  them,  called  the  Ourragicks  and  Sunnamerlisy  wander  and  rob  in  the 
pashalic  of  Marash,  and  levy  contributions  on  caravans  and  travellers. 


CHAP.  IV.— CITIES  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Trebisond.'2  Commencing  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  Trebisond 
is  the  first  city  of  importance  in  this  region.  It  has  always  had  some 
degree  of  respectability  under  all  its  political  vicissitudes,  and  was  once 
the  seat  of  an  empire  under  the  Comneni.  It  is  still  a  considerable  city, 
containing,  according  to  Kinnier,  6  gates,  18  large  mosques,  8  khans,  5 
baths,  and  10  small  Greek  churches.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ; 
the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  small  itKl 
tiles.* 

Amagia,'\     Amasia,  the  birth-place  of  Strabo,  is  an  inland  city  of  the 

*  Its  population  seems  to  be  matter  of  mere  coigecture.  Klimier  atotes  U  at  only  15,000, 
whilst  Frysonnel  makes  it  100,000,  Fourcade  90,000,  San  Martin  8000  houses  and  40^000 
inhabitants,  Tancoigne  86,000  souls ;  and,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  Adrien  Dupre 
assigns  not  less  than  850,000  as  the  population  !  Such  contradictory  guess-work  aa  this 
shows  the  utter  futility  of  such  yague  statements  as  travellers  and  others  are  pleased  to 
glre  for  the  population  of  Asiatic  cities.  Balbi  seems  to  have  adopted  the  statement  of 
San  Martin.  '^ 
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ancient  Pontiui,  romantically  ritaated  in  a  valley  snnroiinded  by  moantains, 
which  rise  to  at  least  2500  feet  above  its  level.  The  valley  is  watered 
by  the  Iris.  On  one  of  the  mountains  which  encompass  the  city  stands 
the  ancient  castle,  and  the  rock  is  famous  for  some  extraordinary  sculp- 
tures and  excavations,  supposed  to  be  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Pontus.  Its  computed  population  is  35,000  according  to  some,  and  40,000 
according  to  others.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  amiable  and  polite, 
and  generally  Christians.  The  environs  produce  excellent  wine  and  fmits  ; 
and  the  women  are  represented  as  the  fairest  and  most  engaging  of  all  the 
females  in  Asia  Minor. 

Tocat."]  More  to  the  S.  is  Tocat,  placed  in  a  deep  valley,  watered  by 
the  same  stream,  and  surrounded  with  gardens  and. orchards.  Its  com- 
puted population  is  60,000.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
and  each  has  a  fountain  of  pure  and  salubrious  water.  The  streets  are 
woU-paved, — ^an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Sivas^  Sfe.2     Sivas,  the  ancient  Cabtra^  is  famous  for  nothing  but  a 
town-clock.     It  and  Soli  are  the  only  places  where  such  a  thing  is  to  be 
found  in  Asia  Minora — S.W.  of  Tocat  is  Zile,  the  ancient  Zela  on  the 
Scylax,  where  Caesar  obtained  so  rapid  and  easy  a  victory  over  Phamaces 
that  he  adopted  the  following  sententious  phrase,  to  express  it,  "  vent,  vidi, 
vici"     It  is  still  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  pasha. — Ghemiah'Kfiana,  or  ^  the 
house  of  silver,'  on  the  Karshoot  river,  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  con- 
taining 7000  inhabitants.     It  is  an  extraordinary  looking  place,  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  mountain,  amidst  rocks  and  precipices,     llie  sUver-mine  in 
its  vicinity  does  not  now  yield  one-third  of  its  former  produce. — Three 
days*  journey  to  the  S.W.  over  stupendous  mountains,  passable  only  in 
summer,  is  the  romantic  town  of  Karahissar,  situated  on  an  eminence  so 
Ibfty  that  it  takes  4  hours'  descent  to  arrive  at  the  plain  to  the  Wt — i^oy- 
lahmary  on  the  Carmili,  represents  the  ancient  Colonia,  a  Roman  city 
founded  by  Pompey.    It  lies  to  the  W.  of  Karahissar,  and  is  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence  commanding  the  plain. — Nine  hours  to  the  N.W.  of  Amasia 
is  Marzawan,  the  ancient  Phcusemonium,  still  a  large  city,  surrounded  by 
well-cultivated  plains,  and  having  a  silver  mine  in  its  vicinity. — Osmanjik 
the  ancient  Pimotis,  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Kisil  Irmak.     There  is 
here  a  fine  stone  bridge,  built  by  Bajazet,  and  an  old  castle  on  a  rock. — 
Passing  the  Halys,  we  meet  with  Tosia,  the  ancient  Docia,  a  large  city, 
whose  inhabitants  are  wealthy  and  agriculturalv—  Vizir  Kupri,  or  *  the 
vizier's  bridge,'  on  the  Halys,  N.E.  of  Tosia,  contains  2000  families  and  a 
well-supplied  bazaar,  as  46  villages  are  dependent  on  it. — About  60  miles 
W.  of  Vizir  Kupri,  is  Tosh  Kupri,   or  '  the  stone  bridge,'  the  ancient 
Pompeiopoligy  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  Paphlagonia.     It  lies  in  a 
most  delightful  valley  watered  by  the  Karason,  and  well-wooded  with  oaks, 
poplars  of  an  immense  size,  and  walnut-trees.     The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture leather  and  cotton-cloths  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  neigh- 
bouring districts. — About  28  miles  W.  from  this  ia  Constamhouly  or  '  the 
city  of  Constantino,'  aftervrards  called  Cttstamonay  once  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  founded  by  a  branch  of  the  Comneni  family,  and 
subsequently  of  an  independent  prince  expelled  by  Ilderim  Bajazet,  rein- 
stated by  limoor,  and  again  expelled  by  Mohammed  I.    It  lies  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the    Karasou.     The  population  is  computed  by  Kinnier  at 
12,000  Turk,  300  Greek,  and  40  Armenian  families.     But  by  Fourcade, 
who  has  published  a  memoir  on  the  city,  the  population  is  stated  at  50,000 
B0id8,<— a  far  more  probable  account  than  the  former. — Bolif  the  ancient 
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NadrtanopoUsy  is  represented  by  Kinnier  as  a  po<Nr  place  of  1000  faooBes. 

Ismilf  the  andent  Nicomedia,  is  dow  but  a  small  place  of  700  families. 

The  celebrated  Nice  has  also  dwindled  down  to  a  yiUage  of  100  wood  and 
mud  hoYels. 

Scutarif  Sfe*2     The  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  now  appears  like  a  majestic 
river,  >  having  its  banks  studded  with  numerous  villages,  castles,  and  villas. 
At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scutari,  the  ancient  Chtysopolisy  or 
^  the  golden  city.'     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  several  hills, 
thickly  intenningled  with  trees.     It  would  be  considered  a  large  and  fine 
city,  but  for  the  presence  of  Constantinople  on  the  opposite  side.     Its 
computed  population  is  30,000.     All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  pass  through  this  place. — The  Propontis  is  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  once  magnificent  cities,  particularly  those  of  Cy^neus. 
At  the  foot  of  the  majestic  and  snow-clad  Asiatic  Olympus,  stands  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  city  of  BaoreUy  the  ancient  PrruOy  the  capital 
of  the  ancient  Bithynia.    Its  site  is  in  a  fine  plain,  or  rather  valley,  inclosed 
within  the  immense  ridges  of  Olympus.     This  valley  is  fertile  and  well- 
wooded,  the  verdure  of  which  and  the  fine  city  gtittering  through  the 
woods,  contrasted  with  the  clifis  and  snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  present 
a  scene  at  once  picturesque  and  impressive.     In  point  of  combination  of 
rural  beauty  with  magnificent  scenery,  the  site  of  Boorsa  is  unrivalled. 
The  houses  occupy  the  face  of  the  mountain.     They  are  principally  built 
of  wood  like  those  of  Constantinople,  and  many  of  them  have  glass  win- 
dows ;  but  the  streets  are  so  narrow  in  some  parts  that  you  may  leap  from 
one  house  to  another.     The  city  is  said  to  be  6  miles  in  circumference. 
Some  state  the  population  at  60,000  in  whole ;  others  at  50,000 ;  and  Kin- 
nier estimates  it  at  only  40,000,  including  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians. 
All  agree,  however,  that  Boorsa  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in 
the  Turkish  empire.     It  has  a  very  fine  hezestein  or  exchange,  and  con- 
ducts a  great  commerce  in  silks  which  are  manufactured  by  the  inhabitants 
for  exportation.     As  the  silk  raised  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  deficiency  is  supplied  from  Persia.     Tlie  most  skil- 
ful weavers  of  all  Turkey  reside  here,  and  their  silks,  satins,  and  tapestries 
are  highly  valued. 

Koutcihiehy  S^c.^  ^  Central  Asia  Minor,  descending  S.E.  from  the  ridge 
of  Olympus,  the  first  city  of  importance  is  Koutahuihy  the  ancient  Cotyaetim, 
in  Western  Phrygia.  It  stands  partly  on  the  slope  and  partly  at  the  foot 
of  the  Poorsac-Dagh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Poorsao — ^the  ancient  TlnfmMus 
— ^which  runs  N.  to  the  Sangarius.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  60,000  souls,  or  11,000  houses.  Of  this  number  the  Armenians  com- 
pose 10,000  and  the  Greeks  5,000  persons ;  the  former  live  in  plenty  and 
affluence,  the  latter  are  poor  and  miserable.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
beglerbeg  of  Anatolia. — S.E.  of  this  is  Ophium  KarghisutTy  or  '  the  black 
city  of  opium,'  so  denominated  from  its  trade  in  opium.  It  stands  on  the 
Akarsou,  and  contains,  according  to  Balbi,'  60,000  inhabitants. — S.E.  of 
this  is  Aksheher^  or  *  the  white  city,'  the  ancient  Thymhriutny  and  An- 
tiochia  ad  Pisidiumy  in  Phrygia  Paroreias.  It  contains  1,500  houses,  with 
many  beautiful  gardens  in  iLe  vicinity.  Here  is  a  handsome  mosque  and 
madresa  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Bajazet,  who  died  hare 
during  his  confinement  by  Timoor.  Its  site  is  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Sultan-Dagh,  which  separates  Phrygia  from  Hsidia  and  Isauria. — S.E.  oi 
this,  across  a  range,  is  the  ancient  L^caonia, — Koniehy  the  ancient  Ico* 
ntum,  is  the  residence  of  the  pasha  of  Karamania,  and  was  once  the  resi- 
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dence  of  the  Seljook-miltans  of  Room,  and  sabseqnently  of  the  Aladinian 
princes  of  the  house  of  Karaman.  During  these  days  it  was  a  great  and 
populous  city,  and  it  still  baa  an  imposing  appearance  though  in  a  state  of 
decay.  It  contains  112  mosques,  two  of  which  are  very  beautifnl  in  their 
interior.  It  has,  besides,  numerous  madreau^  or  colleges,  but  most  of 
them  are  deserted  and  fiallen  to  decay.  Several  of  the  gates  of  these  old 
colleges  are  of  singular  beauty,  being  entirely  formed  of  marble,  ornamented 
vrith  a  profusion  of  fret-work,  and  a  fine  entablature  in  moresco,  far  excel- 
ling any  thing  Kinnier  had  ever  seen.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  snow- 
clad  mountains  on  all  sides  but  the  £.,  where  a  plain,  flat  as  an  Arabian 
desert,  extends  beyond  the  reach  of  Tision.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a 
small  eminence,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  crowned  with  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  and  palace  of  the  Seljookian  princes.  The  supposed  population 
is  20,000  souls. — To  the  S.£.  of  Konieh,  66  rood-miles,  is  the  city  of 
Karaman^  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  large  flat  plain,  and  near  the 
northern  base  of  the  ancient  Taurus.  It  was  built  by  Karaman-Oglon, 
founder  of  the  Aladinian  dynasty,  from  the  ruins  of  Laranda.  It  is  also 
in  a  state  of  progressive  decay,  though  still  containing  3000  fiimilies,  22 
khans  for  travelling-merchants,  a  number  of  mosques,  and  6  baths.  With 
its  squares  and  gardens  it  covers  an  extensive  area,  but  the  houses  are 
mean.  It  trades  with  Coesarea,  Smyrna,  and  Tarsus,  and  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  the  lower  classes. — N.£.  of 
Karaman,  5  hours'  journey,  is  the  huge  insulated  peak  of  the  Karadgy 
Dagh,  and  26  miles  from  the  city  to  the  N.E.  are  the  ruins  of  Moadin  or 
the  Miniy  covering  a  large  area. 

Angora.']  In  the  very  centre  of  Central  Asia  Minor  stands  the  cele- 
brated dty  of  Angora,  the  ancient  AncjfvcLy  in  Galatia.  Its  site  is  in  a 
very  elevated  plain.  It  is  to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  this  dis- 
trict that  Angora  is  indebted  for  its  wealth.  The  cats  of  Angora  are  equally 
famous  with  the  goats  for  their  great  size,  and  the  length  and  fineness  of 
their  hair.  At  a  distance  Angora  presents  a  grand  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, seemingly  crowning  the  summits  of  successive  eminences,  and  with 
its  glittering  minarets  and  battlements,  when  tinged  with  the  solar  rays, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bleak  uniformity  of  the  plain.  Kinnier 
not  only  says  that  the  castle  is  in  a  ruinous  and 'dilapidated  state,  but  also 
that  it  is  commanded  by  an  adjacent  height ;  Brown  says  the  very  con- 
trary, and  affirms  that  the  city  is  commanded  by  no  height  whatever.  Not 
less  discordant  are  the  statements  of  its  population,  varying  frt>m  100,000 
souls  down  to  20,000,  which  is  Kinnier's  statement. 

Chapwan  Oglous  Territories,']  To  the  £.  of  this  pashalic,  which  is 
160  miles  long  by  60  broad,  and  beyond  the  Halys,  the  country  is  over- 
run with  the  Turcoman  tribes.  To  the  £.  of  the  territories  of  the  Turcoman 
chief,  Mohammed  Beg,  lay  the  territories  of  Chapwan  Oglon,  who,  while 
he  lived,  was  entirely  independent  of  the  Porte ;  but  on  his  death  in 
1813,  the  disputes  amongst  his  sons  enabled  the  sultan  to  seize  on  his 
dominions.  The  chief  city  of  Chapwan  Oglou  was  Ooscat  in  the  district 
of  Bouzok.  This  city  was  in  a  manner  wholly  the  creation  of  its  founder, 
Chapwan  Oglou,  and  contained  16,000  inhabitants,  whilst  his  palace  occu- 
pied an  immense  space  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which,  by  Elinnier's  obser- 
vations, lies  in  39*^  42'  N.  lat.  in  a  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  naked 
end  barren  hills.  A  handsome  mosque,  in  imitation  of  Sancta  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  was  erected  by  this  chief,  who,  according  to  Kinnier,  sedu- 
lously studied  the  good  of  his  subjects,  by  encouraging  agriculture  and 
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avoiding  thoae  oppreflsire  measures  which  have  depopulated  so  lai^  a  por- 
tion of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

KatHiriahf  Galajok^  ^c]     About  12  honra  S.  of  Angora  is  the  dtj 
of  Gahfok,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  defended  by  a  strong  caade 
situated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  district  of  Kiangari,  the  ancient  Gangrwu — 
Near  the  source  of  the  eastern  Halys  is  the  city  (^  Kaisaruth,  the  M*^i<>i^^ 
CcBtarea  Mcucaeay  on  the  Melas ;  but  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of 
this  district,  that  it  is  not  yet  determined  by  geographers  whether  the  river 
Kaisariah  runs  £j.  to  the  Euphrates,  or  N.W.  to  the  Halys.     yAi«M»4nl|  is 
said  once  to  have  contained  400,000  souls,  when  pillaged  by  Sapor  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian.     It  lies  on  the  S.  side  of  a  plain  of  great  extent.     Iv  a 
recess  of  this  plain,  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Argi  Da§^,  stands  the 
modem  city,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.     It  still  contains 
about  25,000  souls,  and  enjoys  a  considerable  comm^ce  with  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.     This  city  has  80  villages  under  its  jurisdiction. — W.  of  Kai- 
sariah are  the  towns  of  Engysu  and  Karah%$9ar^  the  ancient  Cybi^ra 
and  Ccutabaloy  now  places  of  small  importance. — To  the  S.W.  is  Nour^ 
the  ancient  Nora^  the  castle  of  the  celebrated  Eumenes,  stated  to  have 
been  2  stadia  in  circumference.     Jinge*bar  or  Nour  is  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions. — To  the  S.W.  of  Nour  is  Nidegh,  the  seat  of  a  paaha,  a  place 
containing  5,1 10  souls,  and  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Coo^no. — To  the 
S.W.  of  this  is  the  Ctuabar  of  Ketchhissar,  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  the  whole  country  round  being  impregnated  with  nitre.     It 
lies  in  the  midst  of  a  paradise  of  fruit-trees,  several  miles  in  length,  irri- 
gated by  numberless  rivulets  of  the  clearest  water.     It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.     A  great  many  ruins  are  found  here,  which  Kinnier  justly  attri- 
butes to  the  Romans ;  in  his  opinion  Ketchhissar  is  the  ancient  Tyono, 
or  Dana* 

Boston,']  S.E.  of  Kaisariah  is  Boston^  the  andent  Comana  Pontica, 
and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Cataonia.  It  lies  in  a  large  and  noble  phiin 
crowned  with  40  populous  villages,  all  dependent  on  the  dty.  Bostan 
contains  a  population  of  9,000  soub,  and  has  a  great  commerce  in  wheat, 
which  is  sold  to  the  Turcomans  who  carry  it  as  far  as  Aleppo.  When 
afraid  of  an  attack,  they  lay  the  environs  of  the  place  under  water.  So 
ignorant  are  modem  geographers  of  the  topography  of  this  district,  that 
whilst  D'Anville  and  Rennel  place  it  near  the  source  of  the  Seihoon  or 
Sarus,  Mr  Bruce — who  travelled  through  it  in  1812 — ^places  it  on  the  S.C 
branch  of  the  Halys,  or  KiziUIrmak.  It  seems  to  be  surrounded  with 
ranges  of  mountains  on  all  sides,  as  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Kauler-Dagh,  which 
separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Marash,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  by  ano- 
ther range,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  district  of  Kaisariah,  on  the 
N.,  from  the  district  of  Melitene  by  another  range,  and  on  the  S.  by  Cilicia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  term  UUBostany  applied  to  this  district, 
means  '  the  gardoi,'  an  appellation  well-suited  to  the  place. 

MaroMh,']  Though  Marash  be  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and  capital  of  the 
district  of  Dhulgadir-IIi,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  its  site,  D'Anville 
placing  it  to  the  S.W.  of  mount  Amanus  and  identifying  it  with  the  ancient 
Germanida^  whilst  an  eye-witness,  a  Grerman  traveller  of  the  name  of 
Schellinger,  places  it  to  the  N.E.  of  Amanus  or  the  Kauler-I>agh,  and  in 
sight  of  the  Euphrates.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans. 

AdanUy  S^c.']  Passing  S.W.  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  we  meet  with 
Messisy  the  ancient  MopsuestiOy  on  the  Seihoon,  and  the  andent  Pyramus, 
now  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  and  dependent  on  the  pasha  of 
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Adana. — AdanOf  20  miles  W.  of  Messis,  is  still  a  large  city,  nearly  as 
populous  as  Tarsus.  The  inhabitants  are  ciiiefly  Turks  and  Turcomans. 
It  stands  on  a  gentle  declinty  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards  uid 
rineyards.  The  bridge  over  the  Seihoon  is  as  old  as  the  age  of  Justinian, 
by  whom  it  was  built. — About  28  miles  S.W.  of  Adana  is  the  ancient  ^ 
Tarsusy  once  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  and  the  rival  of  Athens,  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria  in  wealth  and  grandeur,  in  literature  and  science,  and  a  city 
which  will  for  ever  preserve  its  fame  amongst  Christians  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Though  still  a  large  city  con- 
taining 30,000  inhabitants,  its  site  does  not  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
ancient  city.  The  extensive  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  bounded  on  all 
sides,  but  towards  the  sea,  by  mountains ;  and  at  a  distance  Tarsus  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  park  or  forest  than  of  a  city,  it  is  so  environed  with 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  fir-trees.  No  inscriptions  are  to  be 
found  here,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  only  ruin  of  importance 
is  that  of  a  large  oblong  building,  120  paces  long  by  one-half  of  that  broad, 
with  walls  17  feet  high  and  15  thick,  but  by  no  means  beautified  or  orna- 
mented. It  is  supposed  by  Kinnier,  with  probability,  to  be  the  tomb  of 
the  famous  but  unfortunate  Julian,  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of 
the  apostate.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  moutsellim. — From  Tarsus  the  coast  ex- 
tends S.W.  to  the  cape  of  Animure.  No  plains  worthy  of  note  occur  here. 
N.W.  of  Animure  is  AUtiak,  the  ancient  Coracesium^  ^  very  strong  posi- 
tion, much  resembling  Gibraltar,  but  otherwise  of  no  importance.  Beyond 
this  is  the  coast  of  the  ancient  Pamphylia.  Of  this  Satalia,  the  ancient 
OlbiUy  is  the  chief  city,  having  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  according  to 
some,  and  but  8,000,  according  to  others.  It  is  delightfully  situated  at 
tlie  head  of  a  gulf  tonvhich  it  gives  name,  below  a  forest  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees,  and  surrounds  a  small  harbour.  The  streets  appear  from  the 
sea  as  rising  behind  each  other  like  the  rows  of  an  amphitheatre.  On  the 
level  summit  of  the  hill  the  city  is  inclosed  with  a  ditch,  a  double  wall, 
and  a  series  of  square  towers  50  yards  apart.  The  stone  piers  which  once 
inclosed  the  harbour  on  both  sides  are  now  ruinous. — N.  of  this  is  the 
Stena  Telmessi,  or  *  Defile  of  Telmessus,*  leading  into  the  high  upland  of 
Milyas,  and  which  Alexander  the  Great  passed  in  his  march  from  the  coast 
into  Inland  Phrygia. 

Lycia7\  From  Satalia  the  coast  runs  almost  straight  S.  forming  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lycian  peninsula,  and  runs  N.W.  to  the  gulf  of  Macri, 
thus  rounding  the  peninsula  the  whole  way.  No  cities  of  importance  oc- 
cur on  this  coast  of  the  60  which  Lycia  once  contained. 

Cities  qfCaria,  Sfc.^  The  numerous  wealthy  and  commercial  cities  which 
studded  the  shores,  bays  and  gulfs  of  Caria,  Doris,  ^olis  and  Ionia,  have  al- 
most all  disappeared,  and  travellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  fix  the  sites 
or  trace  the  remains  of  such  cities  as  Myus,  Cattnus,  PhyscuSy  MyoumsiiSy 
Colophony  Pkoccea,  Epkesus,  MileiuSy  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Halicamassus  is  still  recognised  in  Badroun  opposite  to  Cos. 
Though  the  miserable  village  of  Ayasaluck  be  generally  deemed  a  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  EpkesuSy  yet  this  point  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Me- 
lazzo  the' Mylaza  of  Strabo,  an  inland  city  N.E.  of  Badroun,  contains  a  vast 
number  of  classical  remains,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  Ju- 
piter, and  the  temple  of  Augustus. — Guzelhissary  the  ancient  Magnesia,  on 
the  Maeander,  is  still  a  large  and  commercial  city,  the  seat  of  a  pasha,  and 
4  miles  in  circumference.  Seated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  it  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Msander,  witli  its  rich  and  extensive  plains,  finely  inclosed, 
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and  planted  with  fig  and  almond  trees.     It  is  more  regularly  built  than 
most  Torkish  cities,  and  being  fall  of  courts  and  gardens,  planted  witb 
cypress  and  orange  trees,  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance.     Its  commerce 
is  great,  especially  in  cotton,  cotton-yam,  coarse  calicoes  and   European 
goods.     Guzelhissar   has  many  rich  merchants,  particularly  Jews,    and 
many  opulent  families  reside  in  it.     The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  the 
largest  next  to  those  of  Ephesus,  and  Dindymene  are  found  here.     It  liet 
50  miles  S.  of  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus.     From  the  Mseander  round  about 
to  the'  Propontis,  order,  peace,  and  increasing  opulence  are  proofs  of  the  ex- 
cellent adminbtration  of  the  family  of  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  who  for  more 
than  60  years  have  ruled  here  with  almost  absolute  authority.    Tlie  Greeks 
enjoy  their  schools  in  the  ancient  ^olis,  where  Homer  and  Thucydides  are 
read.     The  Turcomans  near  the  source  of  the  Hermus  are  employed  in 
agriculture.     The  seed  is  sown  and  the  harvests  gathered  in  every  where  in 
safety. — If  the  renowned  Sardis,  once  the  capital  of  the  wealthy  Croesus, 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  is  now  reduced   to  a 
pitiful  village,  other  cities,  as  Magnesia  on  the  Hermus,  Philadelphia  and 
Thyatira  still  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient  fame.    Magnisa  the  seat  of 
the  Oglou  family  is  seated  on  the  side  of  the  Sarabat  or  Hermus,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Sipylus,  or  tne  Sipuli-Dagh,  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain,  which 
abruptly  terminates  the  vast  plain  reaching  from  Akhissar  to  this  place. 
It  is  a  large  and  well -peopled  city,  35  miles  S.W.of  Sardis,  and  18  N.£.of 
Smyrna. — Philadelphia^  or  AUahsheher — *  the  city  of  God' — is  a  large  and 
extensive  city  occupying  the  declivities  of  3  or  4  hills,  and  exhibits  many 
remains  of  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  which  once  encompassed  it.     It  contains 
a  Greek  cathedral  and  a  number  of  churches.     The  inhabitants  are  skilful 
dyers,  and  weave  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  cotton.     Being  on  one  of  the 
caravan  routes  to  Smyrna,  it  has  a  considerable  commerce  and  is  greatly 
frequented  by  merchants.     It  is  30  miles  S.E.  of  Sardis,  and  5   caravan 
journeys  from  Smyrna. — Thyatiruy  now  Akhissar ^  lies  on  the  Lycos  w 
the  modem  Aksu,  a  small  stream  running  S.W.  to  the  Sarabat,  25  miles 
N.W.  of  Sardis,  and  40  S.E.  of  Bergamo.     Its  rich  and  flat  plain  is  pro- 
ductive of  immense  crops  of  cotton  and  com,  which  enrich  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  is  annually  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  Sarabat  and  Aksu.    It 
contains  5000  inhabitants,  all  Mohammedans.    Here  was  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  as  also  at  Philadelphia. — In  ascending  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Mssander,  the  traveller  discovers  the  site  of  the  anciait 
LModicea,  now  the  abode  of  foxes.     It  is  called  Sskihissar,  <  the  old  city.' 
It  lay  on  the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hermus.     It  has  been  confoimded 
with  Celsense.     There  are  vast  ruins  here,  besides  those  of  3  large  amphi- 
theatres, and  a  circus  erected  by  Vespasian. — A  few  miles  distant  is  the 
Turkish  city  of  Deguislu,  in  a  fine  situation,   planted  with  all  kinds   of 
fruit  trees,  well  watered  with  pleasant  streams ;  so  that  for  beauty  and 
climate  it  is  called  a  second  Damascus.     But  in  1715,  the  city  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake,  by  which  12,000  people  perished.     It  was  again 
rebuilt.     To  the  £.  and  S.  are  mountains  covered  with  snow,  called  Baba- 
Dagliare  or  ^  the  white  moimtains,*  corresponding  to  the  Mons  Cadmius 
oi  the  ancients.     In  the  same  large  valley  is  the  city  of  Bambouk-Kalose 
or  *  the  castle  of  cotton,'  so  called  from  the  white  rocks  which  encompass 
it.     It  corresponds  to  the  ancient  HierapoUs^  a  city  of  vast  extent  and 
great  celebrity  in  Uie  days  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     The  whole  of  this 
large  valley  is  volcanic,  being  composed  of  a  dry  soil  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  combustible  substances, — whence  its  appellation  of 
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Kaiakekaumene  or  *  the  burnt  country/  and  hence  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes  here.  In  the  days  of  Augustus  it  fed  numerous  flocks  of  black 
sheep,  whose  wool  exceeded  that  of  Miletus  in  fineness,  and  enriched 
the  people  of  Laodicea  who  were  accounted  the  wealthiest  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  ancient  Colossay  to  the  church  of  which  an  epistle  was  sent  by  Paul, 
stood  a  few  miles  to  the  £•  of  Laodicea ;  the  village  of  jRottous  now 
occupies  part  of  the  ancient  site. 

Smyrnar\  The  city  of  Smyrna,  though  often  destroyed  by  earthquakes 
and  devastated  by  the  plague,  still  retains  its  pristine  renown.  Of  the 
seven  apocalyptic  churches,  that  of  Smyrna  still  remains,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  metropolitan.  Ten  times  destroyed,  she  has  successively  like 
a  phoenix  risen  from  her  ashes  with  renovated  splendour,  and  is  at  this 
day  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anatolia,  as  in  ancient  times  she  was  styled 
*  the  Lovely,' — '  the  crown  of  Ionia,' — and  '  the  ornament  of  Asia.'  It  is 
to  the  excellency  and  extent  of  its  harbour,  and  thi  convenience  of  its  si- 
tuation at  the  foot  of  a  hill  commanding  a  full  view  of  it,  that  Smyrna  is 
so  much  indebted  for  its  permanency  as  a  populous,  large,  and  commercial 
city.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  ^olian  Greeks  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, who,  according  to  a  system  very  common  among  the  ancients,  erect- 
ed the  buildings  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  harbour,  the  hiW  sup« 
plying  the  marble,  whilst  its  slope  afforded  a  place  for  the  scats  rising  suc- 
cessively behind  each  other,  in  the  great  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of 
games.  Almost  every  trace  however  of  the  ancient  city  has  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Ottomans,  and  its  destruction 
by  Tamerlane  in  1402.  The  foundation  of  the  stadium  indeed  remains, 
but  the  area  is  sown  with  grain.  In  the  course  of  revolutions  Smyrna 
has  slid  down  the  hill  as  it  were  to  the  sea  shore  where  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent. It  has  under  the  Turks  regained  its  former  populousness.  For  this 
it  has  been  chiefly  indebted  to  that  greatest  of  Turkish  viziers  the  cele- 
brated Kiuprili  Achmet  pasha,  the  conqueror  of  Candia  and  Camissieck. 
This  personage,  conscious  of  its  importance  as  a  commercial  city,  and  of 
what  advantage  that  commerce  was  to  the  revenues  of  his  master,  erected 
at  his  own  expense  a  noble  exchange,  and  a  sumptuous  caravansary,  with 
a  coffee  house  and  stables,  all  built  of  free  stone  and  covered  with  lead, 
except  the  stables.  He  also  erected  an  excellent  large  custom-house  founded 
on  piles  of  wood,  within  the  sea  mark,  and  a  stately  aqueduct,  by  which 
he  joined  so  many  streams  into  one  current,  as  supplied  all  the  new  build- 
ings. He  also  added  73  new  fountains  to  the  10  old  ones,  so  that  it  is 
as  well  supplied  with  water  as  any  city  in  the  Turkish  empire.  All  these 
works  were  finished  in  1677.  Its  central  situation  and  noble  port  attract 
merchants  of  almost  every  nation,  in  ships  by  sea,  and  caravans  by  land, 
and  render  it  the  great  emporium  of  eastern  commerce.  It  is  4  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extends  a  mile  along  the  shore,  in  approaching  from  which  it 
makes  a  very  grand  appearance. — The  bay  is  8  leagues  round,  and  every 
where  the  anchorage  w  good.  It  is  so  completely  land-locked,  that  no- 
thing is  seen  from  the  town  but  the  projecting  points  that  inclose  it.  In 
summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  but  for  the  sea  breezes,  would  be  in- 
supportable. Its  commerce  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  population — 
as  usual  when  treating  of  Turkish  cities — is  still  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
^  and  has  of  course  been  variously  estimated,  at  from  90,000  to  200,000. 
Mr  Turner  who  lately  visited  it,  computes  it  at  100,000,  thus:  60,000 
Turks,  30,000  Greeks,  Armenians  8000,  and  Europeans  or  Franks,  3000. 
The  plague  frequently  visits  this  city,  and  in  1814  swept  off  60,000  per- 
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sons.  We  cannot  dismias  Smyrna,  without  obflerving,  that  it  has  been 
famed  as  the  birth-place  of  the  immortal  Homer,  though  other  cities  pre- 
tend an  equal  right  to  that  honour.  It  is  equally  famous  among  Christians 
as  being  the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  place  where 
Polycarp  preached,  and  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Smyrna  is  35  miles 
direct  distance  N.  of  Ephesus. 

Scala  Novar\  Scala  Nova  is  a  maritime  city  of  some  importance,  and 
supplies  in  some  measure  the  place  of  Ephesus,  from  which  it  is  9  miles 
diHtant.  The  harbour  is  small  and  confined,  but  th^  city  is  fortified  and 
well  built,  and  drives^  a  considerable  trade.  It  contains  a  population  of 
9000  souls,  of  which  6000  are  Turks.  It  was  the  Neapolis  or  new  city 
of  the  Milesians,  and  still  presents  some  magnificent  ruins. 

Pergamus."]  Bergamo^  the  ancient  and  renowned  Pergamus,  still  pre- 
sents the  remains  of  its  former  grandeur,  as  the  capital  of  the  Attalian 
dynasty.  This  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  Fery  steep  high  hill,  which 
covers  it  from  the  N.  winds,  18  miles  E.  of  the  sea  or  gulf  of  Pergamus, 
and  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  now  called  the  Grimakli,  which 
in  winter  overflows  its  banks,  and  renders  the  place  difficult  of  access.  Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  15,000  souls.  It  contains  10  mosques, 
2  Christian  churches,  and  a  synagogue.  In  the  time  of  Spon  and 
Wheeler  there  were  only  15  Christian  families  here,  very  poor,  and  who 
earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  cultivating  gardens.  The  streets  are  wider 
and  cleaner  than  is  usual  in  Asiatic  towns.  An  immensely  large  building, 
formerly  a  Christian  church,  now  a  mosque,  is  said  to  be  the  church  in 
which  the  disciples  met  to  whom  St  John  directed  his  letter,  and  they  show 
what  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Antipas  '  the  faithful  martyr.'  Pergamus 
is  celebrated  for  the  invention  of  parchment,  and  for  its  library  collected 
successively  by  the  Attalian  monarchs,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  were  subse- 
quently gifted  to  the  Alexandrian  library  by  Antony,  the  husband  of  the 
infamous  Cleopatra.     It  was  also  the  third  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

Lffciay  the  Troady  SfcT]  The  whole  S.W*  and  western  coasts  of  Asia, 
containing  the  Lycian  peninsula,  Pereea,  Doris,  Ionia,  i^olis,  Mysia,  and 
the  Troad,  contained  so  many  cities  and  maritime  towns,  all  associated 
with  so  many  historical  and  classical  recollections,  that  more  than  a  volume 
would  be  requisite  to  elucidate  the  comparative  geography  of  this  once 
flourishing  portion  of  our  globe,  where  poetry  and  music,  architecture  and 
statuary,  once  dwelt  as  in  a  loved  abode.  No  cities  of  importance  now 
exist  in  the  Troad.  This  small  peninsula,  which  ouce  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Priam,  has  been  minutely  examined  of  late  by  modern  travellers ;  but 
their  united  labours  have  hitherto  served  not  to  elucidate  but  to  embarrass 
the  question  respecting  the  various  localities  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  as 
the  plain  of  Troy  itself,-— the  tomb  of  Ilus, — ^the  hot  and  cold  springs, — 
the  Simois,  and  others.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  however,  viewed 
from  Gargarus,  the  highest  point  of  mount  Ida,  exacdy  harmonizes  with 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  Homer. 


CHAP,  v.— ISLANDS  OFF  THE  COAST  OP  ASIA  MINOR. 

Herb,  as  on  the  coast  above  described,  the  chain  of  islands  whic^  border 
it  is  equally  famous  for  classical  recollections.  Every  rock  has  its  history; 
every  island  its  age  of  renown, — its  classical  gods,— its  deified  heroes^— 
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and  its  men  of  genius.  Not  an  island  exists  in  this  chain  bat  what  has 
been  the  theme  of  histdTy  and  the  subject  of  song. 

Tenedot.']  Commencing  from  the  Hellespont,  the  small  isle  of  Tene- 
doe  is  the  first  in  order.  It  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Turks 
having  given  it  the  name  of  Bogtcka  Adassi.  Small  as  it  is,  in  con* 
n«¥xion  with  the  war  of  Troy,  it  has  obtained  a  classical  immortality 
from  the  pens  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  at  this  day  produces  the  best 
wine  in  all  the  Levant.  It  has  a  small  town  on  its  eastern  extremity, 
fortified  by  a  castle,  and  possessing  a  harbour. 

I^sbos,'}  Lesbos,  or  Miit^lenef  now  Meteliuy  sncceeds  :  famous  in  days 
of  classical  story  for  generous  wine,  beautiful  women,  and  melodious  sing- 
ers— some  of  whom  being  sent  for  to  Sparta  to  appease  a  tumult,  quelled 
it  with  the  sweetness  of  their  voices  I  Its  wine  was  compared  by  Athe- 
nseus  to  ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  immortals.  In  all  these  particulars  the 
island  still  preserves  its  fame.  Here  winter  is  unknown  ;  the  verdure  is 
perpetual ;  and  the  abundance  of  evergreens  gives  to  January  the  colour 
of  June.  Here  the  parching  heats  of  summer  are  never  felt :  the  thick 
shade  of  trees,  and  diousands  of  crystal  founts,  which  every  where  arise 
and  form  themselves  into  numberless  rivulets,  joined  to  the  refreshing  sea- 
breeze — ^the  constant  corrective  and  companion  of  meridian  heat— qualify 
the  air,  and  render  the  year  an  endless  May.  The  mountains  of  varied 
forms,  covered  with  vines  and  olives,  even  amidst  their  rugged  tops,  rise 
round  the  numerous  bays  of  the  coast ;  while  in  the  interior  they  are  clad 
with  mastic,  turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo,  and  the  cistus.  The  less 
agreeable  verdure  of  the  olives  is  here  corrected,  embellished,  and  brightened 
by  a  lively  mixture  of  bays  and  laurels  aspiring  to  the  height  of  forest 
trees,  of  myrtles  and  pomegranates,  of  arbutus  rich  at  once  in  blossom 
and  berry,  and  of  mulberries  gromng  wild  and  loaded  with  fruit.  Such  are 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  Lesbian  isle.  The  houses  are  all  square  tow- 
ers, neatly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  so  high  as  to  overtop  the  trees,  and 
command  a  view  of  the  sea  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  lower  stories 
are  granaries  and  storehouses,  and  the  habitable  apartments  are  all  at  the 
top,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  stone  stair,  built  for  the  most  part  on 
the  outside,  and  surrounding  the  tower ;  so  that  from  this  apartment  the 
trees  are  overlooked,  and  the  whole  country  is  seen  ; — ^while  the  habitations 
themselves,  which  are  very  numerous,  peering  above  the  groves,  add  life 
and  variety  to  the  enchanting  scene,  and  give  an  air  of  human  life  to  these 
woodlands,  which  else  might  be  supposed  the  region  of  dryads,  of  naiads, 
and  of  satyrs.  This  bland  is  36  geographical  miles  long  by  25  of  great- 
est breadth,  and  100  in  circumference.  The  amount  of  the  population  is 
variously  estimated.  By  one  estimate  25,000  souls  is  the  number  assign- 
ed ;  and  by  another  40,000,  one-half  of  whom  are  Turks  and  the  other 
half  Greeks.  Castro,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aft/y- 
lene,  many  vestiges  of  which  are  still  found.  Mitylene  formerly  contained 
8  cities  of  note,  amongst  which  Methymna  was  celebrated  for  its  fertile 
territory  and  excellent  wines.  But  Uie  island  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
many  great  men  it  produced :  as  Pittacus  the  sage  ;  Alcffius  the  famous 
lyric  poet ;  Arion  the  musician,  fabled  to  have  been  carried  on  the  back  of 
a  dolphin  allured  by  his  music ;  Terpander,  who  gave  additional  strings  to 
the  lyre ;  Theophrastus,  the  successor  of  Aristotle ;  Hellanicus  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  Callias  the  critic.  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess  and  inventress 
of  the  poetic  measure  called  by  her  name,  was  also  a  native  of  this  bland. 
Here  Epicurus  read  hb  lectures  before  he  came  to  Athens ;  and  here 
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Aristotle  resided  two  years,  to  ioiproye  his  knowledge  by  ooiiTene  witJi 
its  learned  natives.' 

Scio,']  This  island^  the  renowned  Chios^  lies  400  stadia  to  the  S.E.  of 
Metelin,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait.  This  delightful  island  was  indebted  for  its  liberty  under 
the  Turkish  government  to  its  mastic  plantations,  in  consequeooe  of 
which  it  was  assigned  as  the  demesne  of  the  suUana^vaUde^  or  '  aultam 
mother.'  Industry,  the  child  of  freedom,  had  transformed  this  islaad  into 
a  garden,  although  it  is  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  granite  and  oalcar 
reous  rocks  ;  and  up  to  1822  the  population  was  calcuhited  at  1 10,000 
souls,  of  whom  30,000  resided  in  the  ci^ital.  Lemons,  oranges,  and 
cedars,  together  with  an  intermixture  of  figs  and  pomegranates,  p^rfame 
the  air ;  whilst  the  ever-green  oak,  the  pine,  the  wild  mastick  tree,  and 
the  carrube,  were  the  only  trees  observed  growing  wild.  The  mastic 
tree  was  the  chief  produce  of  the  island  in  modem  times.  Of  tbese, 
100,000  were  raised  by  22  villages,  and  the  annual  produce  was  100,000 
lbs :  300  chests  of  this  gum,  of  100  lbs.  each,  went  to  the  sultan.  The 
inhabitants  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  were  divided  into  the 
two  opposite  communions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church.  Nowhere  ioh 
deed  in  all  the  Turkish  dominions  did  the  Greeks  enjoy  such  liberty  aa  at 
Scio.  But  in  an  evil  hour,  instigated  by  some  Samiote  emissaries  te  join 
in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  independence  with  their  brethren  in  Samos  and 
Greece,  they  revolted  and  joined  their  countrymen.  This  drew  1^>oa 
them  the  severest  weight  of  Turkish  vengeance.  In  April,  1822,  the 
capitan  pasha  invaded  the  island  with  a  fleet,  and  landing  several  thousand 
men,  stormed  the  city  and  castle,  on  which  occasion  all  the  males  above 
12  years  of  age  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  cap- 
tives to  Constantinople,  where  the  male  children  were  circumcised,  as 
proofs  of  conversion  to  the  Mussulman  faith.  From  April  11th  to  May 
10th  the  slain  amounted  to  25^00,  and  the  captives  to  30,000.  Sudi 
has  been  the  unhappy  jfate  of  the  beautiful  Scio  I  This  island  anciently 
produced  several  great  men  ;  as  Theopompus  the  historian,  Theocritus  the 
poet,  and  Metrodorus  preceptor  to  the  famous  Hippocrates. 

Samos,'^  S.£.  42  miles  is  Samos,  a  mountainous  rugged  island,  about 
half  the  size  of  Scio,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  and  70  in  compass.  As 
It  is  full  of  eminences  and  precipices,  it  was  called  Samos,  from  famf,  a 
word  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  denoting  any  high  place  or  eminence. 
It  contains  2  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  the  chief  of  which,  mount  Kerkld, 
is  4752  feet  high.  Between  these  are  rich  and  cultivated  plains,  abun- 
dantly productive  of  grain,  vines,  figs,  melons,  red  and  white  pom^ra. 
nates.  The  people  of  this  island  enjoy  a  sort  of  r^ublican  freedom,  an- 
nually electing  their  own  rulers.     Cora  is  the  titular  coital ;  but  VaUd^ 

*  There  is  one  singularity  peculiar  to  the  people  of  MeteliO}  and  which  aeems  alwayi 
to  have  prevailed  in  this  Island,  namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  femalea— to  exmress  it  in 
the  vulgar  phrase,  the  women  wear  the  breeches.  The  women  here  are  every  thing,  and 
the  men  nothing ;  the  husband  is  merely  his  wife's  head-domestic,  pei'petually  bound  to 
her  service,  and  the  slave  of  her  caprice.  The  women  have  town  and  country-houses,  in 
the  management  of  which  the  husbands  have  no  ahare^  nor  ever  dare  to  interfere.  Th« 
husband's  distinguishing  appellation  is  his  wife's  family  name.  The  woman  rides  astride 
on  horseback;  and  the  man  sits  sideways.  The  eldest  daughter  inherits  the  whole  land- 
ed property,  and  the  sons  are  paid  off  with  small  dowers,  or  what  is  worse,  turned  out 
penniless  to  seek  their  fortunes.  The  sexes  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  hm  changed^  their 
relative  situations,  and  the  women  appear  to  have  always  had  something  masculine  in 
their  habits  and  propensities,  and  to  have  borne  constant  rule  over  the  men.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  this  strange  anomaly,  nowhere  paralleled  in  the  globe  ;  tha 
island  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  perfect  model  of  an  Amazonian  commonwealth. 
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disHngoished  by  its  large  and  convenient  harbour,  is  the  principal  city. 
The  population  is  stated  at  60,000.  Samos  is  the  only  island  in  the 
whole  archipelago  where  the  women  hare  no  pretensions  to  beanty.  The 
superb  remains  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Samos,  yet 
remain  as  a  feast  to  antiquarians.  In  former  days,  Samos  was  famed  for  its 
earthenw^e,  which,  if  we  believe  Gellias,  was  first  mode  here,  and  held 
in  great  request  among  the  ancients,  who  used  it  at  their  most  splendid 
feasts  ;  and  the  earth  near  the  village  of  Bavonda  is  still  esteemed  excel- 
lent for  potters'  ware  ;  but  the  manufacture  has  been  long  abandoned,  and 
the  modern  islanders  are  supplied  from  Scio  and  Ancona  with  that  ware. 
Samos  is  separated  from  the  continent  of  Ionia  by  a  narrow  strait,  not  a 
mile  broad,  and  from  the  isle  of  Nicaria  to  the  south  by  another  8  miles 
wide.  Both  these  are  infested  by  pirates,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Strabo.  The  Samiots  are  at  present  wholly  independent  of  the  Turks ; 
and  as  the  latter  have  lost  their  navy,  there  is  no  probability  of  their  re- 
covering the  island.  It  is  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Pythago- 
ras, of  Choerilus  the  poet,  of  Conon  the  mathematician,  the  preceptor  of 
Archimedes,  and  other  eminent  men  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Nicaria,'}  Nicaria  is  a  small  island  S.  of  Samos,  rich  in  building  tim- 
ber, but  of  barren  soil.  The  inhabitants,  about  3000,  are  poor  and  proud, 
pretending  to  be  sprung  of  the  imperial  blood  of  the  Constan tines. 

Patmos.}  The  isle  of  Patmos  is  only  famous  as  the  place  of  banish- 
ment of  John  the  dinne,  being  mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren.  It  has, 
however,  several  safe  and  capacious  harbours,  one  of  which,  La  Scala,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  archipelago.  On  this  account  the  Venetian  fleet 
used  to  winter  here  during  the  war  of  Candia,  which  enriched  the  island- 
ers. It  has  but  one  well-built  walled  town,  with  the  monastery  of  the 
Apocalypse  situated  on  a  high  eminence  in  the  centre,  and  defended  by 
several  irregular  towers.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a 
place  of  exile  for  offenders.  The  soil  round  the  town  is  so  barren  as  to 
produce  nothing,  except  on  such  spots  where  earth  is  brought  from  other 
places.  The  present  inhabitants  are  about  3000  in  number,  and  retire  for 
safety,  when  attacked  by  pirates,  to  the  fortified  monastery  mentioned 
above,  which  is  inhabited  by  200  Greek  monks.  Simonides,  the  famous 
iambic  poet,  was  a  native  of  this  island.     It  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Samos. 

Minor  Islands,}  Between  Patmos  and  Leros  several  small  rocky 
islets  occur. — Leros  is  a  small  island,  18  miles  in  circumference,  to  the  S. 
of  Patmos,  anciently  very  populous,  and  abounding  in  aloes. — Near  Pat- 
mos \a  the  small  island  of  Claros,  now  Calamo,  well  provided  with  good 
harbours,  but  mountainous.  The  mountains  are  so  high,  that  Ephesus 
may  be  seen  from  them,  though  80  miles  distant. — S.E.  of  Leros  is  C7a- 
lymnuSy  now  Calymno,  celebrated  anciently  for  its  fine  honey. — Opposite 
Miletus  is  the  small  island  of  Pharmacusa,  where  king  Attains  was  killed, 
and  where  Julius  Csesar  was  captured  by  pirates. — Coos^  off  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  is  a  considerable  island,  70  miles  in  compass,  12  miles  distant  from 
the  castle  of  Bodronn,  the  ancient  Halicamassus.  The  Ceramic  gulf, 
which  separates  Coos  from  Bodroun,  is  now  called  the  gulf  of  Bodroun, 
Its  name  in  con'upt  Romaic  is  Stanchio,  and  in  Italian  Isoia  Longa,  or 
*  Long  ialand.'  It  was  famous  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  was  highly 
prized  by  the  Romans.  This  island  will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  medical  science,  and  Apelles,  that 
prince  of  ancient  painters.  The  chief  ornament  of  Coos  was  a  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  executed  by  Apelles,  and  reckoned  as  his  master- 
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piece.  This  inimitable  painting  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Augustas  Cssar, 
and  dedicated  to  Caesar :  Venos  being  accounted  the  mother  of  the  Julian 
family.  To  make  the  Coans  amends  for  the  loss  of  this  Talnable  piece, 
which  had  been  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Stomal^mne,  they  were  ex- 
empted from  a  great  part  of  their  usual  taxes.  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
a  fine  temple  to  .^culapius,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  medical  art.  The 
Coans  were  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  thin  gauze,  invented  by  a 
female  native.  The  material  was  the  product  of  a  species  of  small  worm. 
This  thin  gauze  was  in  great  request  at  Rome  and  in  the  East,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  whiteness  and  tenuity. 

IpjtarQf  S^c*"]  To  the  N.W.  of  Scio  is  the  islet  of  Ipsara  or  Psyra, 
tolerably  productive  in  wine  and  fruit.  It  has  a  small  town,  with  a  har- 
bour of  the  same  name.  This  small  rocky  island,  being  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Greek  fleet  in  1825,  and  fortified  as  a  naval  station,  was  taken  by 
the  capitan  pasha,  who  put  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
and  carried  off  the  rest  as  slaves  to  Constantinople. — Going  S.E.  along  the 
coast  from  Stanchio,  we  meet  with  the  small  islands  of  Casos^  CkaltR, 
Telos  now  Piscopia^  Nisi/ra  now  Nisari,  Syme,  opposite  the  S.W.  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Periea  in  Caria,  Arconnesus  lying  off  Halicamassus, 
with  several  others  too  obscure  to  be  mentioned. 

Rhodes,'\  Opposite  the  S  W.  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  which  still  keeps  its  ancient  name.  It  is  120  miles  in 
circuit ;  being  40  miles  long  by  15  broad,  and  in  ancient  times  formed 
an  independent  insular  state,  distinguished  by  its  wealth  and  naval  pow- 
ers. None  of  all  the  Grecian  islands,  nor  even  all  of  them  put  together, 
made  so  great  a  political  figure  as  Rhodes.  It  was  originally  by  the 
Greeks  called  Ophiusa  or  the  island  of  serpents,  as  it  abounded  in  these 
reptiles.  It  is  distant  only  8  miles  from  the  continent ;  and  is  blessed 
with  a  genial  clime,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  fruitful  soil.  No  day  it  is  said 
passes  without  sunshine :  hence  the  sun  was  poetically  represented  as  in 
love  with  Rhodes.  It  formerly  produced  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and 
wines  of  so  exquisite  a  flavour  that  they  were  deemed,  according  to  Mrgil, 
a  beverage,  fit  only  for  the  immortals.  The  Romans  drank  them  chiefly 
in  their  second  course  after  meals,  or  offered  them  in  libations  to  the  gods. 
In  these  respects  however  Rhodes  has  lost  all  its  ancient  fame,  since  it 
came  under  Turkish  dominion;  an<l  an  island  which  might  be  the  granary 
of  all  those  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  indebted  to  importation  for  a  considei^ 
able  part  of  its  consumption.  It  is  deficient  also  in  olives,  and  the  cotton 
raised  is  barely  sufficient  for  home  demand.  The  exportation  of  wines, 
figs,  and  other  fruits  is  considerable.  The  political  existence  of  Rhodes 
lasted  for  many  centuries,  and  of  all  the  Grecian  states  this  was  the 
last  which  owned  the  Roman  sway.  At  the  close  of  the  crusades,  when 
the  knights  of  St  John  were  expelled  the  east,  by  the  mamaluke  sultauns 
of  Egypt,  Rhodes  was  asigned  them  as  their  abode.  From  this  they  were 
driven  by  the  superior  power  of  the  great  Solyman  in  1522,  after  a  loi^ 
and  brave  defence  ;  and  this  island  has  been  ever  since  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  invested  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military.  The  city 
which  was  once  9  miles  in  circuit  is  now  only  3.  It  presents  an  agree- 
able mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers  and  churches,  and  the  fortress  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  port,  which  is  large 
and  commodious,  is  commanded  at  the  entrance  by  two  rocks,  on  which 
are  two  towers.  There  is  another  port  divided  from  this  by  a  mole  run- 
ning obliquely  into  the  sea,  and  which  b  called  the  inner  harbour.     Oa 
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this  interior  harhovr  stood,  it  is  anppoeedy  the  famous  Colossus  of  bronze, 
70  cnbits  high,  and  the  legs  of  which  were  50  feet  asunder,  so  that  ships 
could  pass  between  them.  This  island  is  deservedly  famous  for  the  number 
names,  illustrious  in  arts  and  science,  which  it  produced :  as  Apollonius 
Rhodins  the  poet,  Protogenes  the  painter,  Charus  the  architect  of  the  Co- 
lossus, the  celebrated  comedian  Aristophanes  who  made  so  great  a  figure 
at  Athens,  and  many  others.  The  population  of  the  whole  island  is  estimated 
at  20,000. 

Cifprus,']  From  Rhodes  to  Cyprus,  there  are  almost  no  islands  off  the 
Bouthern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Casielrosso,  the  ancient  Megisle^  is  a  very 
amall  rocky  blet  800  feet  high,  35  miles  W.  of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium 
of  Lycia.  This  with  a  number  of  other  rocky  islets  off  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Lyciaa  peninsula  are  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  quarter. 
"^—Cyprus  IS  the  third  in  magnitude  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean, 
being  140  British  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  60  of  greatest  breadth, 
the  island  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  towards  the  N.E.  Its  most  north- 
em  point.  Cape  Crommyon  is  45  miles  S.  of  Cape  Anemur,  the  most 
southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  the  intervening  sea  being  called  Auton  Cu 
licius  or  *  the  channel  of  Cilicia.'  It  had  many  names  among  the  ancients, 
as  that  of  Acamis,  from  its  S.W.  promontory, — Amatltusia,  Paphia  and 
Salaminia  from  three  of  its  ancient  cities, — Macaria  from  the  fertility  of 
its  soil, — Acrosa  from  its  copper  mines, — CoUinia  from  its  numerous  hills, 
^-Sphicia  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Sphices — Cerastes  *  the 
l{orned,'  from  its  many  promontories,— and  last  of  all  Cyprus^  which  has 
long  been  its  most  genend  appellation,  either  from  its  abounding  in  copper, 
or  because  that  metal  derived  its  name  from  it,  copper  being  called  cbs  Cj/pri- 
um^  *  Cyprian  copper.'  This  island  is  traversed  from  £.  to  W  by  two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  are  lofty  and  covered  with  snow  during  winter. 
These,  instead  of  cooling  the  excessive  summer  heats,  render  them  still 
worse.  The  level  parts  to  the  S.  of  these  ranges  are  thus  excluded  from 
the  influence  of  the  N.  and  W.  winds,  which  alone  bring  with  them  any 
portion  of  coolness,  and  it  is  exposed  completely  to  the  burning  siroccos 
which  blow  from  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Its  harbours 
are  consequently  more  sultry  than  any  other  in  the  Levant.  The  ma- 
laria, so  pernicious  in  Italy,  is  common  to  all  the  S.  coast,  and  travellers,  ig- 
norant of  the  excessive  heats,  frequently  suffer  much  from  a  coup  de  soleiL 
The  narrow  but  long  level  belt,  to  the  N.  of  the  mountains,  and  opposite 
the  snow-mantled  heights  of  Caramania,  is  freed  from  malaria  and  the 
excessive  heats.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  owing 
to  the  winds  that  blow  from  the  snow-covered  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  from  the  still  loftier  ranges  of  the  Caramanian  coast. 

Copper  is  the  chief  metallic  wealth  of  Cyprus  ;  it  is  said  to  have  once 
produced  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds.  What  is  called  the  diamond  of 
Paphos,  is  a  species  of  rock-crystal,  found  near  that  place.  In  this  same 
vicinity  is  produced  the  celebrated  atnianiktisy  or  mineral  cloth,  famed 
among  the  ancients  for  its  incombustibility,  flexibility,  whiteness,  and  de- 
licate fibrous  structure.  Red  jasper  and  amber  are  also  productions  of 
Cyprus.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  thickly  clad  with  woods  of  oak, 
pine,  cypress,  beech,  and  elm,  together  with  groves  of  olives,  and  plantations  of 
mulberries.  Myrtles,  various  evergreens,  and  innumerable  sweet-scented 
flowers,  adorn  the  northern  sides  of  the  range  and  the  narrow  belt  at  its 
foot.  Hyacinths,  anemonies,  raimnculuses,  the  single  and  double-flowered 
narcissus  grow  spontaneously,  ami  deck  the  hill  slopea,  valleys  and  plains : 
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gtnog  the  coantiy  the  appearance  of  an  immanae  flower-garden,  and  f«galuig 
the  sense  of  smelling  with  delightfnl  odoors.  Hie  vegetable  prodactioBs  are 
▼ines,  olives,  cotton,  lemons,  oranges,  apricots  and  others  congenial  to  the 
climate  and  soil.  Cypros  has  always  been  famous  for  its  wines,  whicfa 
are  of  two  kinds,  red  and  white,  made  from  grapes  snperlaliyely  rich  and 
lojMaous,  their  joioe  resembling  a  concentrated  essence.  These  wt&'w,  bow* 
ever,  are  unpalatable  to  British  taste,  by  their  sickly  sweetness,  which  it 
requires  almost  a  century  to  remove.  They  are  strongly  apoient,  and 
must  be  druiik  with  caution.  In  colour,  sweetness,  and  other  properties, 
Cyprian  wine  strongly  resembles  Tokay  wine.  It  is  supposed  to  be  per- 
fect at  40  years  old,  when  kept  in  casks  covered  at  the  bung  hole  with  a 
thin  sheet  of  lead.  Its  qualities  are  then  considered  as  truly  balsamic  All 
the  valuable  kinds  are  white,  and  the  red  is  the  common  wine.  Sugar 
canes  were  anciently  very  abundantly  cultivated  till  they  were  all  bamed 
by  a  Turkish  pasha.  The  silk  of  Cypros  is  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  preferred.  The  cotton  is  the  finest  in  the  Le- 
vant. Of  the  cerealia,  wheat  is  the  chief,  and  of  superior  quality  ;  bat 
there  is  little  or  no  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  is  a  monopoly,  shared  between  the  moutsellim  and  the 
Greek  archbishop,  who  export  or  retail  at  an  advanced  price  the  whole 
annual  produce,  which  they  purchase  at  an  arbitrary  valuation.  More  than 
once  during  the  war  in  Spain,  the  whole  of  the  grain  produce  was  pur- 
chased of  the  persons  above  mentioned  by  the  mierchants  of  Malta,  and 
exported  leaving  the  people  without  a  morsel  of  bread.  Grame  abounds 
in  this  island,  as  partridges,  quails,  woodcocks  and  snipes ;  but  here  are  no 
wild  animals,  except  foxes  and  hves,  but  manv  kinds  of  serpents,  espe- 
cially the  asp,  whose  bite  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  infamous 
Cleopatra.  All  kinds  of  domestic  animals  and  fowls  are  bred  here, 
where  the  natives  boast,  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  every  clime 
will  not  only  flourish,  but  attain  even  the  highest  point  of  perfection. 
Cjrprus  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  printed  cottons  and  car- 
pets. The  first  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  and  lively  colours ;  and  the 
second  for  the  permanency  of  their  colours,  which  become  brighter  by 
washing.  The  carpets  are  of  excellent  workmanship ;  and,  though  barely 
large  enough  for  an  English  hearth,  bring  from  40  to  50  piastres  a  piece. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  still  are  a  fine  looking  race,  but  they 
have  always  been  noted  for  their  amorous  propensities,  hence  this 
island  was  deemed  the  favoured  abode  of  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  This  island  once  containing  9  kingdoms  and  more  than  a 
million  of  people,  has  sadly  declined  under  the  pressure  of  the  Tbrkish 
yoke,  and  the  population  is  now  dwindled  down  to  83,000  souls,  by  one 
account,  and  70,000  by  another.  The  grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  their  office  ;  and  usually,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they 
sell  the  office  of  moutsellim  or  superintendant  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
hence  Cyprus  has  almost  become  a  desert.  In  the  time  of  the  Losignans 
it  contained  12  provinces,  12  cities,  and  805  villages,  besides  cities  of  in- 
forior  note.  Cyprus  has  been  successively  subjected  by  the  Persians,  Ma- 
cedonians, Egyptians,  and  Romans.  During  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
it  was  conquered  by  Richard  of  England,  the  lion-hearted,  and  given 
by  him  to  Guy  de  Lusignau  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  loss  of  Uiat  place.  The  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  it  to  the 
Venetians  in  A.  D.  1473.  From  them  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it 
stiil  remains,  took  it  in  1570.     The  bulk  of  the  population  ai«  Greek 
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Cbfistuuis  iinder  an  arohbuhop  and  8  suffiagans.     The  island  awanns  with 
lasy  and  avaridoiia  monks^  who  in  conjnoction  with  their  TurkiBb  mastem 
devovr  the  people. — The  capital  of  the  whole  island  is  Nicasioy  which  is 
aituated  in  a  noble  pkun  bounded  by  lofty  mountainsy  near  the  centre  of 
the  island*     It  makes  a  fine  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance>  ita  nnnier* 
ous  spires  and  minarets  rising  amidst  aiid  overtopping  the  trees.     Bat  the 
fine  cathedral  of  Sancta  Sophia  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city,  over- 
topping all   the  other  buildings  in   the  town,  and,  combined  with  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  the  walls  and  bastions,  giving  an  air  of  grandeur  to 
Nicosia  which  £ew  cities  can  surpass.     It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tamaiis  ;  the  district  belonging  to  it  was  called  by  Ovid  the  most 
fertile  in  the  island,  and  its  copper  b  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.     It 
contains  2000  Turkish,  and  1000  Greek  families,  40  Armenian  families  and 
1 2  of  Maronite  catholics.     The  ancient  palace  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty 
still    remains,  and  is  the  abode  of  the  moutseliira.^-Zaniica  near  the 
ancient  Ciiium^  and  the  native  place  of  Zeno,  the  father  of  the  stoic  phi- 
losophy, is  the  second  town  in  the  island,  the  emporium  of  its  commerce» 
and  the  abode  of  all  the  foreigta  consuls.    It  haa  a  population  of  5000 
aonls.     The  adjacent  cape  is  still  called  Chiltu    On  it  are  recognised  the 
ruins  of  CiUum^  in  heaps  of  tumuli  and  hillocks  of  rubbish,  from  which  are 
frequently  dug  bricks  of  a  superior  quality,  and  medals.     Larnica  is  des- 
titute of  good  water  in  itself,  but  is  supplied  with  that  necessary  article  by 
means  of  an  aqueduct  constructed  by  a  Turkish  emir. — Famagosi,  memor- 
able for  its  brave  defence  in  1570,  is  noiy  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  with 
all  its  works  dismantled.     It  stands  near  the  ruins  of  Conslanlia,  a  cele- 
brated city  under  the  reign  of  the  Lusignan  princes. — The  ancient  Sala- 
misj  once  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  island  and  the  residence  of  the  great 
Evagoras,  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  an  inundation  of  the  sea  having  swept 
it  away« — Boffo  occupies  the  site  of  the  fiBunous  Paphos,  but  is  now  a  place 
of  little  importance.— i^mo/Adtf  on  the  southern  coast  is  a  small  town  of 
'  little  importance. — Cerenus  the  ancient  Cerirday  on  the  N.  coast,  opposite 
that  of  Caramania,  has  only  200  inhabitants,  a  mosque,  and  a  church. 
Kinnier  says  that  the  inhabitants  amount  to  only  15  families.    The  strong 
castle  built  by  the  Venetians  to  defend  the  port  is  now  for  the  greater 
part  fallen  down,  and  has  nearly  filled  the  ancient  harbour  with  its  ruins. 


II. SBCOND  DIVISION  OP  ASIATIC  TURKBY* 

This  large  tract  comprehends  the  basin  of  the  Apsams, — the  mountain- 
ous district  near  the  source  of  the  Kur, — ^the  upper  basin  of  the  Aras,— 
and  the  upper  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  All  these — ^with  the 
exception  of  the  small  maritime  belt  reaching  from  Trebisond,  N.  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  Guriel — ^may  be  classed  under  the  two  general  heads, 
Armenia  and  Koorditiaun.  The  narrow  maritime  tract  we  may  denomin- 
ate, for  the  sake  of  clearness,  Southern  or  Turkish  Colchos. 

I. — SOUTHERN  COLCHOS. 

This  maritime  tract  runs  alongst  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
sea  for  about  100  ^tish  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Trebisond,  and  is  very  nar- 
row between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  basin 
of  the  Apsams.  The  chief  places  in  this  district  going  N.  from  Trebisond, 
are  the  following :  Rhize  or  Iriseh,  the  ancient  Rhizccum,  of  which  nothing 
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farther  is  known  than  that  it  is  a  sea-port  town,  and  enjoys  an  eztensiTe 
commerce  in  linen,  manufactured  copper  and  fruits. — Beyond  this  is  Sur^ 
minch,  another  commercial  town. — Goniek  to  the  N.  of  this  is  a  considerable 
sea-port,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus,  with  a  fortress  and  costom-lioose. 
— Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Apsams  is  Bataomi^  and  then  Kaptmlety  and 
Tghakroy  ;  and  beyond  this  last,  are  the  small  streams  of  the  KitUriscAi 
and  Natonabi^  which  here  form  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  GurieL  Our 
knowledge  of  this  maritime  tract  is  very  meagre.  All  we  know  of  it  \s^ 
that  it  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Tarabozan  or  Trebisond,  and  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  the  Lazians,  or  Lesgians  as  thev  are  sometimes  called. 

ir.  TURKISH  ARMENIA INCLUDING  ARMENIA  MINOR,  AND  THE  SOUTH- 
ERN PART    OF    THE  PASHALIC    OF    AGHALZI6HI  OR  AKHISKA. 

Progressive  GeograpkyJ^  This  large  tract  includes  all  the  western 
part  of  the  ancient  Armenia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  predse 
boundaries  of  what  has  been  commonly  called  Armenia,  so  frequent  have 
been  their  political  fluctuations,  in  the  Tarions  stages  of  its  history.  Under 
the  ancient  Persian  dynasty,  Mount  Ararat  seems  to  have  been  its  easteni 
boundary,  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  its  western  limit ;  whilst  the  valley  of 
the  Araxes  belonging  to  the  Saspirians,  was  classed  as  a  distinct  satrapy  from 
Armenia  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  20  satrapies  of  Darius  Hyi- 
taspes.  In  the  days  of  Xenophon,  Armenia  was  divided  into  2  satrapies. 
Eastern  and  Western,  the  Centrites  or  modem  Khaboor  forming  the 
boundary  line  between  the  former  and  the  Carduchians.  During  the  de> 
dine  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  Armenia  became  independent,  and  was  poK* 
tically  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
the  former  lying  to  the  E.,  and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
Ttgranes,  however,  subsequently  reduced  the  latter  to  a  mere  dependency 
of  the  former,  and  enlarged  his  paternal  domain  by  the  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  and  of  Assyria  as  far  as  the  Lycus  on  the  E.,  whilst 
the  valley  of  the  Kur  formed  its  northern  boundary.  Strabo  extends 
Armenia  as  feu:  E.  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Media,  with  Adiabene  on 
the  S.  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.,  and  the  Pontic  nations,  the  mountain 
Paryadres,  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the  west.  Ptolemy  makes  its  boun* 
daries  much  the  same  as  those  of  Strabo.  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  prodigious 
extent :  giving  it  not  less  than  120  strategies,'  21  only  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy.  Moses  of  Chorene,  a  native  Armenian,  who  wrote  in 
the  5th  century,  has  given  a  geographical  sketch  of  his  country  in  his 
Armenian  history.  But  in  this  sketch  he  has  given  a  most  distorted 
account  of  the  various  divisions,  and  includes  under  the  name  of  Armenia, 
the  whole  of  Aderbeidjan,  Koordistaun,  and  Georgia.  He  assigns  not  le» 
than  15  large  provinces,  and  187  smaller  divisions  to  Armenia.  Eleven 
of  the  former  can  be  recognised  as  really  belonging  to  it.  Of  the  re- 
maining four,  Corzaea  belongs  to  Northern  Koordistaan.  Gugaria  is  mani- 
festly Georgia,  being  a  corruption  of  Kurgia  or  Gurgistaun.  Taya  is  also 
clearly  in  Georgia,  and  Persarmenia  is  clearly  the  N*W.  part  of  Aderbeidjan. 
Of  his  1 87  smaller  divisions  not  above  20  can  be  recognised  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  as  belonging  to  Armenia ;  and  more  than  90  of  them  can 
neither  be  identi6ed  with  ancient  nor  modern  geography. 

About  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  Armenia  ceased  to  be  a  kingdom, 

•  By  a  strategy  we  understand  a  district  or  province. 
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and  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Western  and  Eastern  ;  the  former 
falling  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  to  the  Persians.  The 
western  portion  was  under  the  command  of  five  satraps ;  and  Theodosiopolis, 
built  on  a  lofty  and  commanding  site,  was  the  provincial  capital.  In 
modem  times  Armenia  was  divided  between  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the 
Arpa-shai  being  the  boundary  on  the  N.  of  the  ArasLes,  while  on  the  S. 
side  the  boundary  line  ran  across  the  space  between  the  Great  and 
little  Ararat  passed  the  source  of  the  Karasu  to  the  S.  £.  of  Baiazid, 
and  run  along  the  great  dividing  range  of  mountains  S.  and  S.  E.  till 
it  struck  the  source  of  the  Little  Zab.  But  the  Persian  portion  of  Ar- 
menia on  both  sides  of  the  Araxes,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Russia, 
and  in  all  human  probability  the  same  will  soon  be  the  fate  of  the  Turkish 
part.  The  division  of  Armenia  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser,  as  in  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  is  not  natural  but  arbitrary  and  political ;  and  was 
not  recognised  till  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Extent  and  Divisions.^  The  bed  of  the  Euphrates  is  only  the  lowest 
level  of  this  lofty  and  extensive  table-land,  not  a  proper  physical  boundary ; 
and  the  two  Armenias,  collectively  considered,  form  one  great  upland  or 
elevated  plateau,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Melas,  Halys,  Iris, 
Lycus,  and  Apsarus,  on  the  W.  to  that  of  the  Moorad  or  Southern  Eu- 
phrates on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  Arpa-shai,  on 
the  N.  E.  From  these  opposite  points,  the  plateau  declines  towards  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  southern  buttresses  of  this  great  upland 
surface  on  the  S.  are  the  Taurus,  Antitaurus,  Masius,  Niphates,  and  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  Taken  in  this  large  sense, 
Armenia  is  separated  from  the  pashalic  of  Trebisond  or  Southern  Colchos, 
by  the  Colchian  mountains  on  the  N.W.,  from  the  pashalic  of  Aghalzighe 
and  Russian  Georgia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tchildir-Dagh  ;  from  Asia  Minor 
on  the  W.  by  the  ranges  of  the  Scydisses,  the  Paryadres,  and  the  Anti- 
taurus ;  whilst  on  the  S.  it  has  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  S.  £. 
Koordistaun,  and  on  the  E-  Aderbeidjan.  This  region  comprehends  the 
basin  of  the  Apsarus, — the  upper  basin  of  the  Araxes, — those  of  the  Karasu 
and  the  Morad, — the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates  below  the  confluence 
of  its  two  main  branches, — and  the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Khal^oor  below  Zaco-  It  extends  from  38"*  to  45**  E. 
long.,  and  from  37**  to  4P  N.  lat.,  and  comprehends  a  surface 
of  more  than  65,000  square  miles.  As  our  knowledge  of  its  interior 
geography  is  very  imperfect,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  accuracy  the 
relative  situations  of  its  numerous  districts,  or  showing  their  correspon- 
dence with  the  ancient  divisions.  All  that  can  be  done  in  this  way  is  ap- 
proximation. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  DIVISIONS. 

DUMeti. 

Spera  or  Hispemtis,  N.W.  angle  .  .  .        Ispira 

Carina  or  Caranitis,  head  of  the  Northern  Euphrates  Erzeroom 

Cborzene,'  N.  of  the  Araxes        ....        Kars 
Derxene,  Xerxene,  or  Derzani  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  S.  W.  of  Erxeroom 
Acilisene  or  Ekeleeia  above  the  confluence  of  the  Moorad 

with  the  Karasu        .....         Ekilis 
Tauranitis,  S.  of  the  Moorad  .  .  .  Taro 

Sophene,  or  Zopba  of  Moses  of  Chorene  .  Diarbckir 

Anzitene,  between  the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Ansga 
Charpote  or  Kartabert      .....         Karpoot 

^  The  Chorzene  of  Strabo  is  the  Catarzcue  of  Ptolemy. 
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Arzanene  or  Thoepitis,  bead  of  jthe  Nvmplueus  .  Anin 

Moxcene,  on  the  Teleboas  S.  of  the  Moorad        •  •        Moosh 

Zabdicene  or  Bezabde 

Corduene  or  Gordyene     . 

Nepheroerta  of  Motea  of  Chorene      •  • 

Daudyana,  near  the  aource  of  tlie  Moorad 

Basenia  of  Moses  of  Chorene 

Malaza  Do.  da        upper  valley  of  the 

Pbaaiane,  plain  of,  on  the  Araxes 

Artemita  or  district  of  Iban,  Moses  of  Chorene 

Tfephrace  in  Armenia  Minor 


Jezeerah-ul- Omar 
Sert  and  Befiia 
•  Maiafareldn 

•        Diadin 
Baiazid 
Moorad        Malazgherd 
FiBssin  Siiflia 
Van 
Divriki  Arabkir 


Melitene  or  ^ey  oi  the  Melaa,  W.  of  the  Euphrates  Malathyah 

The  above  are  all  the  small  districts  we  can  recc^ise  under  modem 
appellations  ;  and  of  86  cities  ennmerated  in  Ptolemy  not  one-fourtU  can 
be  identified  in  modem  geogn^hy. 


CHAP.  L^PHYSICAL  FSATUREa 

Mountains,"^  Armenia  is  not  merely  a  lofty  platform  sorroimded  by 
mountains,  but  is  itself  also  intersected  in  various  directions  by  numerous 
ranges  and  ridges,  of  wbicb  the  platform  is  merely  the  base.  The  ranges 
towards  the  Euxine  and  Anatolia  have  been  already  described  in  our 
account  of  Asia  Minor.  Between  Trebbond  and  Erzeroom,  5  ranges  of 
mountains  must  be  crossed  successively,  each  higher  than  the  other,  and 
running  parallel  courses. 

T/te  ddchian  Range,2  The  Cclchian  rangCy  the  Mesjidi  of  Hadgi 
Khalfa,  and  called  the  KoaUDaghy  33  miles  from  Trebisond,  runs  150 
miles  N.  E.  and  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  till  it  meets  the  western  angle 
of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Caucasus,  which  encloses  the  western  source  of 
the  Kur.  This  range  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Ap- 
sarus,  and  is  connected  at  its  S.  W.  angle  with  the  range  which  separates 
the  sources  of  the  Apsarus  and  the  Northern  Euphrates  from  thoee  of  the 
river  of  Ghemish-Khana  which  runs  to  the  Euxine.  It  is  very  lofty,  and 
from  it  the  Euxine  is  distinctly  visible.  It  is  supposed  on  that  account 
to  be  the  Holy  Mountain,  Theches^  which  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  passed 
in  their  way  to  Trebisond,  and  whence  they  obtained  their  first  view  of 
the  sea.  The  summit  is  bare  of  trees,  and  the  snow  lay  4  feet  deep  on 
the  8th  of  June  when  Kinnier  crossed  it.  As  its  western  slope  is  well 
wooded  with  firs,  beech  groves,  and  sycamores,  it  has  obtained  the  Turk- 
ish appellation  of  Agatsabashee  or  ^  Woody  head.'  The  second  range  is 
called  the  Korash  Dagh,  15  miles  S.  of  this.  The  third  range  is  at  the 
sources  of  the  Karshoot  and  the  Apsarus,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  second. 
The  fourth  is  near  Byaboot ;  and  the  fifth  or  the  Cop-Dagh  is  25  miles 
of  this  last,  and  136  S.  of  Trebisond.  The  Cop**Dagh  is  the  moat  ele- 
vated of  all  the  five,  since  it  is  a  continual  ascent  from  Trebisond  all  the 
way.  From  its  summit — which  forms  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Erzeroom — Ararat  is  distinctly  visible  at  240  miles  distance,  and  the 
range  of  Niphates  at  150  miles.  The  road  from  Trebisond  to  Erzeroom 
is  consequently  very  difficult  to  travel.  M.  Schulzp,  who  travelled  it  in 
June  1826,  declares  it  to  be  the  most  detestable  he  ever  found.  The 
horses  took  frequently  8  hours  to  accomplish  3  or  4  leagues,  and  were 
often  up  to  the  shoulders  in  snow,  which  covers  all  the  mountains.  The 
Cop'Dagh  or  Kara^kapas  is  the  Capotes  of  the  ancients,  whence  the 
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Enpbntes  was  said  by  them  to  spring;  and  isthe  N.  £•  el<A)gation  of  the 
Scydissea  and  Paryadres  (called  Periardo  by  Minadoi),  and,  according  to 
Kinnier,  the  loftiest  range  in  Armenia,  Ararat  noi  excepted. 

The  Tchiidir-Dagh.'}  The  second  range  is  the  Tchildir  or  Kildir 
Dagh,  which  is  just  the  eastern  continnation  of  the  Qop-Dagh,  and  sepa- 
rates Armenia  from  the  basin  of  the  Kur.  It  runs  £.  as  far  as  the  moon- 
tains  of  Bambak  or  Pembsk.  From  this  junction  the  lateral  range  of 
Aliguz  or  Aragai  runs  S.  W.  till  it  strikes  the  Arpachai  a  little  above  its 
conflaence  with  the  Araxes,  and  separates  the  valley  of  Shnragil 
from  the  great  plain  of  Erivan.  From  the  junction  of  the  Arpachai  with 
the  river  of  Kars,  to  the  city  of  that  name,  Morier  reckons  the  intervening 
space  to  be  the  highest  ground  in  Armenia.  A  lateral  range,  separating 
the  source  of  the  river  of  Kars  from  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  and  which 
running  £.  divides  the  basin  of  the  Kars  from  the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  is 
called  the  Saganloo-Dagh.  A  very  dangerous  pass  leads  over  this  range, 
on  the  road  from  Kars  to  Erzeroom,  into  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  It  is 
very  lofty  and  covered  with  snow ;  but  its  sides  are  well-wooded,  and 
supply  all  the  vicinity  with  timber  and  fuel. 

The  Ala'Dagh.2  The  third  range  is  that  which  separates  the  valley 
and  plain  of  the  Araxes  from  the  plain  of  the  Moorad  or  Eastern  Euphrates. 
It  runs  E.  from  the  Kebban-Da(i;h  which  shuts  up  the  plain  of  Erzeroom 
on  the  8.  £.  as  ^Eu-  as  the  sublime  and  venerable  Ararat,  a  distance  of  180 
British  miles,  it  is  called  the  Ala-Dagh,  and  the  Abi-Dagh.  About  100 
miles  £•  of  Erzeroom  this  range  divides  into  2  branches,  and  the  space 
thufl  inclosed  forms  the  valley  of  the  Moorad  ;  the  two  branches  reunite 
beyond  its  source  near  Baiazid.  A  lofty  and  snowy  peak,  the  Kusseh- 
Dagh,  and  which  is  seen  overtopping  the  other  summits  of  the  Ala-Dagh, 
overlooks  the  strong  fortress  of  Toprak-Kala,  and  attracts  continual  clouds 
over  the  city.     It  is  visible  to  a  great  distance. 

The  KebSan^Dagh.']  The  4th  range  is  the  Kebban-Dagh,  which  forms 
the  S.£.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Erzeroom,  and  runs  parallel  with  the 
Northern  Euphrates,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Moorad, 
a  distance  of  150  British  miles.  From  the  Kebban-Dagh  a  lateral  range 
mns  W.  separating  the  course  of  the  Bingeulsu,  or  '  river  of  1000  springs,' 
from  that  of  the  Karasu,  or  river  of  Erzeroom.  Another  very  lofty  snow- 
clad  range  projects  S.£.  from  the  Kebban-Dagh,  which  separates  the  val- 
ley of  the  Araxes  from  the  source  of  the  river  of  Khanoos,  also  called 
the  Bingeulsu.  This  range  is  denominated  the  Teg-Dagh.  Another 
projecting  range  from  the  Kebban,  called  the  Hamur-Dagh,  separates  the 
course  of  the  river  of  Khanoos  from  the  Moorad.  This  range  is  covered 
with  ever-during  snow,  which,  when  crossed  by  Kinnier  in  his  route 
frt>m  Erzeroom  to  Van,  lay  several  feet  thick  in  July.  All  these  three 
ranges  run  parallel  courses  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  connect  the  main 
range  that  runs  to  the  N.  and  £•  of  Erzeroom  with  the  Niphates,  which 
is  just  the  Antitaurus  carried  eastward,  and  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Jebel-Nemroud,  and  by  the  Turks  the  Nemroud-Dagh,  or  ^  mountain  of 
Nimrod.'  This  immense  range  separates  all  the  streams  that  descend  N.  to 
the  Moorad  from  those  that  run  S.  and  S.E.  to  the  Tigris,  and  sweeps  round 
the  large  lake  of  Van  to  the  S.E.  inclosing  it  in  its  bosom,  and  separating 
the  streams  that  run  N.W.  to  it  from  those  that  descend  E.  to  the  lake  of 
Oormeeah.  At  this  point  it  is  called  Casptnty  or  '  the  snowy  mountain,'  by 
£rat06thenes  and  Ptolemy ;  and  which,  passing  S.E.  joins  that  range  of 
the  Koordistaun  mountains  called  the  Hatarash,  which  projecting  S.E.  from 
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Mooshy  mns  immediately  along  the  S.  side  of  lake  Van^  and  at  its  east- 
ern extremity  joins  the  rangi^s  of  Giroos  and  Sahuud.  Thas  the  lake 
of  Van  is  wholly  shut  in  by  the  diverging  ranges  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Niphates,  coming  E.  from  the  Antitanrus ;  for  on  the  N.  it  has  the  prodi- 
gious peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  W.  the  equally  lofty  range  of  the 
Nemroud-Dagh,  on  the  S.  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Hatarash  or  Ka- 
raish,  and  on  the  J£.  and  S.E.  the  Koordistann  mountains.  All  these  un 
clad  in  garments  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  the  appellation  of  Niphaies^  or 
'  snowy,'  was  probably  applied,  not  merely  to  the  mun  range  itself,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  diverging  branches  tbat  inclose  the  lake.  The  whole 
region  indeed,  called  Armenia  and  Aderbeidjan,  stretching  E.  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Caspian,  snd  N.  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Caucasus,  is  8o 
covered  with  ranges  of  mountains,  connected  together  by  so  many  la- 
teral ridges  intersecting  the  lofty  plateau,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is 
still  so  miserably  imperfect,  that  no  geographer,  however  acute  and  saga- 
cious, has  yet  been  able  to  delineate  faithfully  and  accurately  the  great  lead- 
ing physical  features.  The  hasty  observations  of  casual  travellersy  who  have 
had  neither  time,  nor  leisure,  nor  security,  to  make  observations,  are  all  we 
possess  on  the  subject  in  addition  to  what  we  have  received  from  the  an- 
cients. This  mountainous  region,  besides  the  lakes  of  Oormeeah  and  Vao, 
also  incloses  those  of  Nazook  and  Shelloo,  lately  discovered  by  Kinnier,  and 
which  never  appeared  in  any  former  map — a  striking  proof  of  modem  geogia- 
phical  ignorance — ^the  lake  of  Thospitis,  and  in  its  western  extremity  thit 
of  Colchos  or  Gurgick.  In  this  respect,  the  high  and  mountainous  land 
on  the  southern  Armenia  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  aull  more 
lofty  and  extensive  upland  of  Tibet.  The  extent  of  this  southern  range, 
from  the  Euphrates  E.  to  where  it  meets  the  range  between  the  lakes  of 
Van  and  Oormeeah,  is  more  than  7  deg.  of  long.  Its  breadth  is  very  va- 
rious in  different  parts  of  its  course.  From  Malathya  to  Jezeerah-ul^mir 
it  varies  from  80  to  120  British  miles  in  breadth.  From  below  Malathya 
to  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Euphrates,  80  miles  of  direct 
distance,  is  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys ;  and  from  the  craggy  cliffii 
that  shut  up  on  the  S.E.  the  extensive  valley  of  Diarbekir,  to  the  course 
of  the  Moorad-Shai,  a  direct  distance  of  120  British  miles,  ranges  oa 
ranges  succeed  each  other  the  whole  way. 

The  Taurus.']  The  5th  great  range  is  the  Taurus,  divided  from  the 
Antitaurus  by  the  valley  of  Melitene.  Where  it  is  pierced  by  the  Eu- 
phrates it  is  40  miles  in  breadth.  It  runs  E.  to  the  great  valley  of  Di- 
arbekir, and  incloses  it  on  all  sides,  by  diverging  into  two  great  branches, 
the  northern  running  to  the  Niphates,  and  the  southern  to  mount  Ma- 
sius,  or  the  Karadgy-Dagh.  The  two  branches,  gradually  diverging,  and 
then  as  gradually  converging,  form  the  great  oval  valley  of  Diari>ekir, 
in  which  are  contained  the  numerous  sources  and  accessory  streams  of 
the  Tigris.  At  the  S.E.  point  the  two  ranges  of  Masius  and  Niphates 
meet  together,  the  Tigris  being  here  forced  into  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  ia 
by  impassable  clifis.  Beyond  this  point  the  range  keeps  to  the  £.  of  the 
Tigris,  till  it  joins  the  ridge  of  Zako  and  the  Koordistaun  mountains. 
Mount  Masius  has  obtained  the  appellation  mentioned  above,  firom  its 
sombre  appearance,  being  composed  of  black  basalt;^ 

'  Got  traTellers  are  by  no  means  rery  con^stent  in  their  descriptions  of  mountain- 
ranges.  Whilst  Mr  Buckingham  in  one  place  makes  the  Karadgy-Dagh,  or  mount 
Masius,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mesopotamian  plains  for  a  length  of  170  mno^ 
from  W.  N.  W.  to  E.  N.  E.  or  from  the  soui*ces  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Do^hur,  ia 
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jirami,']  While  deacribing  the  Tarioiii  rangm  of  the  Armenian  monn* 
tains,  we  cannot  omit  Ararat,  which  forms  part  of  the  bowidary  between 
E^lem  and  Western  Armenia.  Thie  monatain  has  obtained  more  cele- 
brity than  any  other  on  the  anriace  of  the  gIobe»  and  ia  an  object  of  the 
l^reateat  Teneimtion  to  Christianty  Jews,  and  Mohammedan*.  Its  name 
ie  cioeely  and  indiiaolably  connected  with  the  hiatory  of  man ;  it  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  two  worids^-^^tanding  at  an  awfol  monument  of 
the  dettroction  of  one,  and  the  ezisteoce  of  another.  Every  association 
connected  with  its  name,  at  recorded  in  the  sacred  page,  is  calcnlated  to 
prcMince  strong,  deep,  and  solemn  impreasiona  on  the  mind*  Ararat  is  ai 
present  called  by  the  Armenians  M acis,  or  Massis,  <  the  mother  of  the 
world,'  and  by  the  Turks,  Persians,  Koords,  and  others,  Agri-Dagh,  *  the 
steep  mountain.'  By  Morier's  BMip  its  position  is  45**  east  long,  of  Green- 
wich, and  Bd'^BSf  north  lat.,  36  geographical  miles  S.S.W.  of  Eriran,  and 
S5  doe  S.  of  Etchmiadsine.  Dr  Fnedrich  Pkurrot-^the  first  trareller  who 
has  reached  the  summit  of  Ararat,  at  least  in  modem  ttme»**-plaoes  the 
eammit  of  the  Great  Ararat  in  39''  4fif  north  lat.,  and  61*  56'  east  long. 
from  Ferroe;  and  that  of  the  Little  Ararat  in  89*  89^  north  lat.,  and  63"  2f 
east  long.  The  Great  Ararat  lies  to  the  north«west  of  the  Little  Aratmt, 
and  the  bases  of  both  mountains  are  united  by  a  broad  lerel  yalley.  Pro- 
ieeaor  Parrot  calculated  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  Great  Ararat  to 
be  16,354  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  13,530  above  the 
plain  of  the  Araxes;  the  summit  of  the  Little  Ararat  he  found  to  be 
13,284  Paiisian  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  9561  above  the  plain.'  The 
two  BQomntauia  present  an  appearance  of  isolation ;  but  the  south-western 

another  place  he  makei  It  a  lonff  Isolated  range,  eepuafted  fhm  the  esstern  extrentlty 
of  TauruB  by  an  inUrrudng  valley  of  great  eztent,  and  eayi  that  it  rises  gradually  from 
its  weaAem  and  eaatem  extremities  to  the  centre  of  its  length,  where  the  summits  are 
highest.  Its  general  direction  is  east  and  west,  extending  from  40  to  60  miles.  He  says 
that  its  outlines  ate  Buora  even,  and  its  eammHa  lea  elOTated,  than  those  of  Taurus,  as  It 
has  no  permanent  snows  on  any  part  of  it;  whereas  the  eouthem  &oe  of  the  latter  pre- 
sents many  patches  of  the  purest  white.  N.E.  of  this  range  (says  he)  is  the  Jebel- 
Mardin,  which  rises  more  abruptly,  has  more  broken  otttlines,  and  is  more  elevated,  thaa 
the  former.  Still,  however,  in  Buckingham's  map,  the  Kartiday-Dagh  and  the  Jebel- 
Mardin  are  represented  as  one  and  the  same  raoge, — the  only  difference  seemingly  being 
this,  Uiat  the  one  is  composed  of  black  basalt  and  the  other  of  white  limestone.  From 
these  square  limestone-ellift  the  soil  forms  a  smooth  but  steep  descent;  and  the  square 
masses  thus  leA  on  their  tops  look,  at  a  distance^  like  so  manv  elevated  fortressesL  Kin- 
nier,  who  was  also  twice  at  Mardin,  identifies  mount  Maslus  and  Jebel- Mardin,  and 
places  it  In  his  map^whlch  Is  by  no  means  a  very  distinct  performance— «t  its  western 
OKtremlty,  in  contradiction  to  BaddnffiMun;  thougl^  like  him,  he  makes  it  In  his  map 
en  isohited  unconnected  range.  On  the  contrarj^  Niebuhr,  SesUni,  and  Sullivan,  make 
the  Karadgy-Dagh  extend  the  whole  way  from  Merdin  eastwards  to  the  Island  of  Je- 
xeeiah;  and  f^om  Merdfn  the  range  Is  continued  N.N.W.  to  the  souree  of  the  Tigris; 
and  so  it  is  rspresented  in  D'Anvllle.  Niebuhr,  too,  in  his  journey  from  Mosul  to 
Nisibis,  kept  the  mountains  in  view  the  whole  way,  and  took  the  bearings.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  Southern  Armenia  Is  far  Irani  perfect;  and 
this  part  of  oar  subject  can  only  be  disoossed  in  a  tvry  general  war. 

*  The  greater  elevation  of  Ararat  above  the  other  mountaips  or  Armenia,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  it  is  more  than  half-way  from  the  summit  covered  with  per- 
manent  snow;  and  fh)m  what  Is  recorded  In  Scripture,  that  from  tlie  day  on  which  the 
waiera  be^m  to  decrease  and  tlie  ariE  rssted  on  Its  sublime  summit,  till  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains  were  seen,  a  space  of  not  less  than  73  days  intervened.  Sir 
Jolm  Chardin  imagined  the  range  to  the  west  of  Achaldche,  whfeh  he  crossed  In  his  way 
from  Batoomi  to  the  latter,  to  be  higher  than  Ararat  Had  it  been  so,  he  oouM  not  have 
crotted  it  in  winter  as  he  md :  and  he  seems  never  to  have  recollected  that  Ararat  stands 
on  a  very  elevated  plateau,  whereas  the  range  of  the  Mesjldl  mountains  which  he  crossed 
is  not  50  miles  east  of  the  Euxine.  From  Erivan,  Ararat  looks  so  hlffh  and  vast,  that 
^vhen  the  air  is  clear  it  does  not  seem  above  2  leaenes  ofi^  whereas  it  is  12.  Its  great 
elevation  may  also  be  Inferred  from  its  distant  visitnlitv.  It  is  clearly  seen  from  Marant 
In  Aderbeldjan,  182  miles  east  in  a  direct  line;  and  Bruce  says  he  saw  it  from  l>eriienl» 
240  miles  direct  distance. 
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declivity  of  tliis  mass  is  intensibly  lost  in  Uie  moaotaios  of  Bajizid  and 
Diadina,  which  contain  the  aonrcea  of  the  Euphrates ;  while  the  north- 
western declivity  is  connected  with  a  long  chain  of  hills  which  rons  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Araxes.  On  the  26th  of  September,  (O.S.,)  1829, 
Parrot,  after  having  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  Greater  Ararat,  commenced  a  third  attempt.  He  passed  the  night 
of  the  26th  at  a  point  13,036  Parisian  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  at 
half*past  six  next  morning  he  again  started,  and  at  a  quarter  past  three 
of  the  afternoon  he  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  He  found 
himself  on  a  slightly  convex  and  almost  circular  platform  of  ice,  about  200 
Parisian  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Araxes  appeared 
covered  with  a  grey  mist,  through  which  Erivan  and  Sandarabad  appeared 
as  small  dark  spots ;  to  the  south  were  seen  the  hills  behind  which  Baja- 
zid  lies ;  to  the  E.S.E.  was  Little  Ararat,  whose  top  now  appeared  like  a 
square  truncated  pyramid ;  to  the  north-west  was  the  ragged  top  of  Alaghiz 
covered  with  snow.  He  even  saw  a  large  portion  of  Lake  Goktschai  on 
the  north-east.  The  barometer  indicated  15  inches  }  of  a  line,  Paris  mea- 
sure; the  centigrade  thermometer  3.7  below  the  freezing  point.^  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  enjoyed  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  it  from  the  sonthen 
slope  of  the  Tchildir-Dagh,  on  his  route  from  Teflis  to  Erivan,  he  says : 
<(  From  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  1  beheld  it  in  all  its  amplitude  of  gran- 
deur ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  hugest  mountains  in  the  world  had  been 
piled  on  each  other  to  form  this  one  sublime  immensity  of  ice,  and  earth, 
and  rock,  and  snow.  The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majestically 
into  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens,  the  sun  biased  bright  on  them,  and 
the  reflection  sent  forth  a  radiance  equal  to  other  suns.  This  point  of  the 
view  united  the  utmost  grandeur  of  plain  and  height.  But  the  feelings 
I  experienced  whilst  looking  on  the  mountain  are  hardly  deecribable.  My 
eyes,  unable  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its 
summits,  wandered  down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  1  could 
no  longer  trace  their  vast  lines  in  the  mists  of  the  horizon,  when  an  irre- 
pressible impulse  immediately  carrying  my  eyes  i^in  upwards,  refixed 
my  gaze  upon  the  awful  glare  of  Ararat,  and  the  bewildered  sensibility  of 
sight  being  answered  by  a  similar  feeling  in  the  mind,  for  some  moments 
I  was  lost  in  a  strange  suspension  of  the  powers  of  thought."^^  All  the 
Armenians  are  firmly  persuaded  that  Noah's  ark  exists  to  the  present  dsy 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  no  per- 
son is  permitted  to  approach  it.  The  Armenian  chronicles  relate  that  a 
monk,  who  was  afterwards  patriarch  of  Nisibis,  a  contemporary  of  St 
Gregory,  in  order  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
credibility  of  the  sacred  books,  especially  with  reference  to  their  account 
of  Noah,  resolved  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Ararat  to  ascertain  whether  the 
remains  of  the  ark  still  rested  there.  At  the  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
however,  he  repeatedly  fell  asleep  from  exhaustion,  and  always  found  on 
awaking  that  he  had  been  unconsciously  carried  down  to  the  point  from 
which  he  first  set  out :  Heaven  thus  convincing  him  of  the  futility  of  the 
attempt. 

^  Ileifte  zum  Ararat  Von  Dr  F.  Parrot.  Berlin,  1834. ^Ararat  faas  since  been 
ascended,  in  August,  183ii  by  a  Mr  AntonomoflT. 

"  Dr  Parrot  sa)^  the  view  of  Ararat  from  Erivan,  given  by  Chardin,  is  a  failure ;  but 
that  the  one  from  Etchmiadxine  is  not  bad  in  the  outhne.     Sir  R.  K.  Porter  has  exag- 

?erated  the  apparent  steepness  of  the  declivities.     Sir  WilUam  Ouseley's  small  sketch 
rom  the  plain  of  Erivan  is  the  best  and  most  faithful. 
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The  base  on  the  aide  of  the  Araxes  is  girded  by  extensive  swamps,  in- 
habited by  wild  boars.  In  these,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  also 
immense  flocks  of  wild  fowl.  The  wilds  of  Ararat  are  so  many  refuges 
to  all  the  rogues  and  outlaws  of  the  vicinity ;  i&nd  there  is  a  cavern  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Ararat,  in  so  strong  a  situation,  that  not  long 
since,  says  Morier,  some  turbulent  tribes  of  Koords,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it,  held  it  in  despite  of  the  serdar  of  Erivan  and  all  his  men* 
The  Little  Ararat  serves  as  a  sort  of  calendar  or  almanack  to  the  country. 
When  the  snows  on  this  inferior  summit  are  melted— as  is  generally  the 
case  in  August — the  cultivators  of  melons  cut  their  fruits  ;  and  the  agri- 
culturists of  Erivan  regulate  the  times  of  sowing,  planting,  and  reaping 
their  fields,  by  the  state  of  the  snows  on  Little  Ararat.  The  EelauiSy  oi 
wandering  shepherds,  are  also  guided  in  their  motions  by  the  operations 
of  the  weather  on  Ararat,  keeping  to  their  yeylaksy  or  summer-stations,  or 
descending  from  them,  according  to  the  falls  of  snow. 

RiVERs.3  The  most  famous  rivers  of  sacred  and  classical  antiquity 
originate  in  this  lofty  plateau,  as  the  Euphrates^  the  Tigris^  the  Kur^  and 
the  Araxes,  Of  these,  the  first  has  by  far  the  longest  course ;  the  se- 
cond the  largest  volume  of  water;  and  the  last  is  famed  for  its  rapidity. 

The  Euphrates^     The  Euphrates  is  composed  of  two  main  branches  : 
the  northern,  called  the  Karam^  or  '  Black  water,'  by  the  Turks, — And 
the  second,  the  Moorady  or  *  River  of  desire,'  the  Euphrates  of  Xenophon 
and  probably  of  Domitius  Corbulo.     This  second  branch  is  the  larger  and 
longer  stream  of  the  two.     Its  source,  says  Hadji  Khalfa,  is  in  the  Ala- 
Dagb,  and  its  stream  traverses  the  plain  of  Baiazid,  and  then  disappean 
under  ground  4  hours'  distance  from  that  city.     It  then  reappears,  and 
receives,  near  Malazgher,  another  river  of  the  same  name,  and  traveraes 
all  the  district  of  Taruberan  and  the  southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper. 
But  Morier  contradicts  this,  and  says  that,  instead  of  rising  at  or^  near 
Baiazid,  its  source  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  originating  in  the  southern 
ridge  of  Ala,  12  miles  S.  of  Diadin,  or  rather  24  miles  S.S.W.;  and  that  the 
Armenians  told  him  they  had  a  ziaurcUy  or  place  of  devotion,  at  the  source 
called  Wez-Kionk ;  and  he  adds  that  he  crossed  no  stream  in  his  way 
west  from  Baiazid.     But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  Morier  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  Baiazid,  or  pass  by  it,  when  within  4  miles  S.E.  of  it,  at  an 
Armenian  village  called  Kerdik,  but  was  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  to  avoid  it.  We  cannot,  therefore,  tell  whether  there  really  is  a  river 
at  Baiazid  or  not.    In  his  route  from  Kerdik  to  Diadin,  he  crossed  a  small 
rivulet  within  6^  houra,  or  24  miles  of  that  place.   Might  not  this  rivulet 
be  the  stream  that  runs  through  or  by  Baiazid  ?     Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
source  of  the  Moorad  is  placed  in  his  map  28  geographical  miles  S.W.  of 
Baiazid,  and  48  do.  S.W.  of  Ararat,  12  miles  S.W.  of  Diadin,  in  44* 
]  0'  E.  long.  39<>  8"  N.  lat.,  Baiazid  being  39*  l&  N.  lat.  and  44*  45^  E. 
long.     At  Diadin  the  Moorad  runs  in  a  deep  channel  of  perpendicular 
rock,  a  shallow  stream  20  feet  wide,  and  is  called  the  Frat  by  the  natives. 
At  Utchkilissa,  8  miles  W.  of  Diadin,  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  stream. 
From  this  point  it  runs  W.  by  Coumoulja,   Younghali,  Karakilissa,  and 
then  bending  S.W.  it  passes  by  Mabazgbird,  where  it  enters  the  Mahali  of 
Khanoos,  and  receives  the  Bingheulsu  coming  from  the  W.     This  stream 
seems  to  originate  in  the  lateral  range  of  the  Teg-Dagh,  which  separates 
its  source  from  that  of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.  and  from  that  of  the  Lycus 
on  the  W.     After  watering  the  district  of  Khanoos,  it  enters  the  Moorad, 
according  to  Kinnier,  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  Armenian  village  of  Karagool. 
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Bmt  hu  nap  oootiwlieta  his  descripCioii,  where  be  makes  it  enter  tbe 
Moorad  by  2  mooths,  the  eastern  at  Malasghird,  and  tbe  western  10  miles 
below ;  and  tbe  Tillage  of  Karagool  is  made  the  western  termination  of 
the  great  plain  of  the  Moorad,  whieb  here  enters  tbe  monntains.  The 
Moorad,  therefore,  most  be  a  large  stream  after  snch  an  accession  of  wa- 
ter, and  coald  not  therefore  be  forded  by  tbe  10,00<)  Greeks  :  bnt  above 
Mataaigberd  where  Xenopbon  aayn  it  was  navel  deep ;  and  near  the  source, 
SO  miles  below  Karagool,  it  receiTes  the  TeieboaSy  or*  river  of  Moosh,'  called 
the  AJt'Su  by  the  Turks,  the  Arsanius  of  Plntareh,  and  ihe  Arsenins  of 
Procopios.  The  river  of  Moosh  exactly  answers  to  the  description  of 
Xenopbon,  being  a  small,  pellacid,  beantiftil  stream,  with  many  fine  villages 
on  its  banks,  as  it  meanders  through  tbe  plain.  120  miles  below  this  the 
Moorad  joins  the  Karasn  at  Kibban,  aliker  passing  by  the  district  of  Taro 
and  town  of  Bidoii,  the  ancioit  Balishiga,  and  performing  a  course  of  nigh 
300  British  miles.— -The  KartuUy  or  Nwthem  FVat,  rises  SO  miles  N.R 
of  Elijak,  in  the  mountains  of  Keldir,  or  the  AggiarDagler,  the  *  bitter 
mountains'-— a  term  seemingly  corresponding  to  the  Acho9'Oros  of  IMo- 
nysius  Periegetes,  and  Enstathins,  whic^  signifies  *  the  mountain  of  sorrow,' 
and  the  same  range  with  the  Capotes  of  Licinius  Mutianus,  or  the  Cop- 
Dagh  of  the  Turks,  m  the  district  of  Caranitis.  At  the  viUage  of  Elijak 
the  stream  has  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  where  it  joins  another  stream.  Rmuung 
W.S.W.  to  Ashkela,  the  ancient  Brepus,  it  receives,  within  4  miles  of  that 
place,  a  branch  of  equal  magnitude,  from  the  N.E.  near  60  yards  broad, 
and  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  Then,  after  receiving  4  other  streams  from 
the  Cop-Dagh,  it  makes  a  large  elbow  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  E., 
shortly  after  which  it  receives  the  Lycus  or  Bingheulsu,  6^  bonis  be- 
low the  village  of  Mamakhatoun,  a  stream  fully  equal  to  itself.  The 
junction  of  these  two  main  branches  forms  a  sort  of  peninsula,  of  which 
the  northern  and  southern  branebes  make  the  2  sides ;  and  the  Bingheul- 
su runs  in  a  valley  separated  from  the  plain  of  Erseroom  by  a  pa- 
rallel range  of  mountains  in  a  N.W.  diroction;  and  in  front  of  Ma- 
makhathounis'  by  a  very  elevated  chain  of  snow-clad  mountains,  the  high- 
est part  bearing  W.  and  taking  a  north  direction.  These  two  confiu- 
ent  streams  compose  the  main  body  of  the  Karssu,  or  nordiem  branch.'^ 
At  the  confluence  is  a  bridge  oi  8  arches,  and  fW>m  thence  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Moorad  at  Kebban,  its  course  is  through  a  narrow  val- 
ley, bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains  and  tremendous  defiles, 
passing  by  Arsinjan,  Kamak  and  Arabkir.  The  combined  stream  of  the 
Karasu  and  Moorad  above  Kebban,  forces  a  passage  through  the  gorge 
of  the  northern  Taurus,  and  is  200  yards  broad,  with  a  great  depth  of 
water.  Below  this  it  forms  a  series  of  rapids,  through  the  dififerent 
ranges  that  seemingly  oppose  its  progress  all  the  way  to  Syria.  After 
esci^ing  the  mountains  at  Juliopolis,  it  runs  58  British  miles  to  Samo- 
sata,  the  modem  Someisal,  in  Commagene  the  northernmost  province  of 
Syria,  alongst  the  eastern  base  of  Taurus.      This  ancient   city  forms 

**  Klnnler  deniei  the  existence  of  soch  a  oonflaenoe,  and  maintaine  the  Bingfaeolni 
ta  he  the  liver  of  Khanooe  above-mentioned,  and  lays  that  all  the  maps  are  wron|^  in 
niaking  it  run  W.  to  the  Karaeo,  instead  of  £.  to  the  Moorad ;  and  that-thia  river  is 
the  Lycia  of  the  ancients.  He  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  tbe  term  Bin^kcuUUf 
which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  one  river  only ;  whereas  it  is  aetually  given  to  not  leas 
than  8  strsams :  the  southern  source  of  the  Araxes,— that  of  the  Lyena,— and  that  of 
the  river  of  Khanooe,— for  they  all  spring  from  difftfent  sides  of  the  same  raage^  whleh 
b  denominated  *  the  mountain  of  1000  springs,*  just  as  each  of  these  is  denominated 
Bingkeuku,  or  *  river  of  1000  springs.' 
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the  most  eactern  point  of  the  Euphrates,  as  from  hence  its  coarse  is  turn- 
ed to  the  S.E.  hy  the  opposing  mountainous  banier,  which  prevents  its 
forther  course  S.W.  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its  farther  course  belongs  to 
the  description  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Iraca-Arabi. 

The  TigrisJ^     This  celebrated  stream  has  two  sources, — ^the  western 
and  eastern.     The  western  rises  from  the  S.  side  of  a  ridge  of  the  Tau- 
rus, and  runs  N.E.  alongst  the  base  of  another  ridge  of  that  range,  by 
'which  it  is   separated   from  the  small  lake   of  Gurgick,   the    Colchos 
of  the  ancients,  a  collection  of  salt  water,   14  mUes  long  by  4  broad 
according  to  Jackson,   but  somewhat   less  according  to   Kinnier^^      It 
then  runs  E.  to  Madden  or  the  '  mine  town,'  18  miles  W.  of  Argana, 
where  it  is  not  above  20  feet  wide  when  low,  and  there  enters  the  great 
▼alley  of  Diarbekir,  52  miles   N.W.  of  that  city,  through   the   gorge 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Masius  and  Niphates  which  here  form  the 
western  boundary  of  the  valley.    A  few  miles  above  Diarbekir  it  is  joined 
by  another  branch  coming  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  Niphates   or 
the  Nimrood-Dagh.     This  branch  rises  65  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekir,  and  is 
perhaps  the  larger  stream  of  the  two.     A  little  above  this  confluence  the 
Tigris  receives  a  small  branch  from  the  south.     At  Diarbekir  it  is  always 
fordable  unless  when  swollen  by  the  rains  or  melted  snows,  when  it  rises  to 
a  great  height,  and  is  then  very  rapid.     Below  the  city  it  receives  a  num- 
ber of  streams  from  the  northern  side  of  mount  Masius,  amongst  which  is 
one  called  Karasu,  or  *  the  Black  river,'  which  divides  this  pashalic  from 
that  of   Mosul.      Hfty  miles  below  Diarbekir  it  receives  the  eastern 
branch,  or  the  Baimansu.     This  is  the  largest  of  all  the  branches  which 
compose  the  Tigris,  and  originates  in  the  Nemrood-Dagh ;  but  the  particular 
spot  is  still  a  desideratum  in  geography.     It  course  is  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
passing  through  the  Thospitis  lake  in  the  way,  now  called  the  Erzen, 
and  receiving  a  great  number  of  streams,  all  issuing  from  the  same  range, 
an4  running  parallel  courses.^'     This  eastern  branch  is  called  BuUaspena,  or 
JBasilinpkaj  or  Bai*ema  in  oriental  geography.     The  appellation  of  Barema 
is  derived  from  the  ridge  of  the  Niphates  or  Nemrood-Dagh  so  called.  The 
town  of  Thospia  on  the  lake  above-named,  vvUs  called  AvTuiniorum  oppidum, 
or '  the  town  of  the  Arzanii.'  Hence  the  lake  obtained  the  m  jdem  name  ofAr^ 
z^/t,  and  the  dbtrict'wateredby  this  eastern  branchy  was  callei  Arzanenehy  the 
Byzantine  writers.     This  branch  was  also  called  the  Nynphius  from  the 
city  Nymphaion,  25  miles  below  the  Thospitis  lake,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  makes  it  pass  through  the  two  lakes  of  Arethusa  and  Thospitis, 
and  subsequently  by  two  subterranean  channels, — one  under  rooimt  Tau- 
ras,  and  the  other  below  the  Thospitis  lake.     The  misfortune  is,  that  no 
European  has  either  seen  the  lakes  or  heard  of  the  subterranean  courses. 
At  the  confluence  with  the  western  branch,  the  eastern  is  much  larger,  be- 
ing 360  feet  broad,  and  so  deep  and  rapid^  as  to  be  scarcely  fordable  for 
a  man  on  horseback,  although  at  the  time  when  Kinnier  crossed  it,  July 
16th,  it  was  very  low  compared  with  what  it  was  14  days  before.     In 
its  subsequent  progress  through  the  great  valley  of  Diarbekir,  the  con- 
fluent stream  of  the  Tigris  receives  a  number  of  minor  streams  on  both 

H  Serersl  maps  make  this  lake  the  head  of  the  Tigris;  but  this  is  emneoiis,  as  Uhae 
no  outlet. 

^  In  Kinnier's  map  the  Enen  lake  is  plaeed  between  the  Batmansu  and  the  Sa- 
san  branch  of  the  Tigria^  and  consequently  the  Batmantu  does  not  pass  through' this 
lake  at  all,  but  passes  to  the  W.  of  it  in  its  way  to  Join  the  Diarbekir  branch,  a  hyp». 
thesis  in  direct  opposition  to  the  aneknts  and  D*  Anville. 
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sides,  from  the  opposite  ranges  of  the  Niphates  and  Masins,  which  gra- 
dually approximating,  the  one  from  the  N.W.  and  the  other  j&om  the  S.W^ 
finally  form  a  stupendoos  narrow  gorge,  through  which  the  Tigris  with 
great  difficulty  forces  its  way.  The  mountains  on  either  side  of  this 
gorge  run  so  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  rise  so  abruptly  from  their 
bases,  as  to  render  the  defile  impenetrable  for  man  or  beast.  Eleyen  miles 
below  this  rocky  barrier  the  Tigris  forms  a  low  sandy  island,  3  miles  in 
circumference,  called  Jezuraui^uUChnar,  Of  the  two  branches  smroundiog 
the  islands  the  northern  is  the  larger,  being  360  feet  broad,  deep  and  ra- 
pid. About  38  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Chaboras^  or  Khabour^  on  the 
left  side,  coming  from  the  Koordistann  mountains,  and  which  separates 
Armenia  from  Koordistann. 

The  J  raxes  or  Aras,"]  The  Armenian  name  of  this  stream  in  Moses 
of  Chorene  is  Erasch.  From  Erasch  or  Arasch  the  Greeks  formed  their 
A  raxes.  This  river  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  campaigns  of  Lucullvs  and 
Pompey :  for  it  is  but  a  small  stream  compared  with  the  two  rivers  already 
described.  It  has  two  sources,— -one  to  the  west,  and  another  to  the  south. 
The  former  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aggia  Dagler,  by  which  it  is 
divided  from  the  source  of  the  Elijak  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  runs 
£.  to  Hassan-Kala,  and  from  thence  to  JCupri-kieu,  or  'village  of  the  bridge,' 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  southern  branch.  At  this  confluence  the  river 
is  50  yards  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  very  handsome  stone-bridge  of  7 
arches.  The  southern  branch  rises  in  a  culminating  point  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  Lyctis  runs  to  the  N.W., — ^the  river  of  Klianoos  to  the  S.E., — 
and  this  branch  of  the  Araxes  to  the  N.E.  under  the  name  of  the  Taioos^Su, 
The  mountains  surrounding  this  source  are  very  lofty,  and  denominated 
in  Turkish,  Shoe^welun-DagUr.  This  source  is  100  geographical  miles  S.E. 
of  Erzeroom,  but  almost  double  by  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country. 
From  hence  it  flows  due  S.  to  the  village  of  Tatoos,  28  road  miles  S.E. 
of  Erzeroom.  Nine  miles  beyond  this  it  is  30  yards  broad,  and  so  deep 
that  horses  may  swim  in  it.  Two  miles  beyond  this  the  river  turns  to 
the  N.E.,  runs  through  the  mountains,  and  enters  the  plain  at  the  viUage 
of  Yaghan  3  miles  S.  of  the  road,  leading  W.  to  Erzeroom, — and  joins 
the  western  branch  at  the  place  above  stated."  From  this  confluence  the 
Araxes  runs  almost  due  E.  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Western  Ar- 
menia till  it  receives  the  Harpasus,  or  Arpa-Sbai,  a  stream  equal  to  itself, 
on  its  left  bank,  coming  from  the  N.  In  Morier's  opinion  the  Arpa-Sbai 
is  the  main  branch  of  the  Araxes,  which  is  not  a  considerable  river  till 
joined  by  this  stream,  2  miles  below  Hadjee  Bairamlu.  This  confluence 
is  51  British  miles  W.  of  Erivan,  and  half  that  distance  E.  of  Kara. .  At 
this  point,  the  Arpa-Shai  when  crossed  by  Morier  in  November,  was  100 
yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  excessively  cold.     It  was  crossed  at  the  same 

13  Morier  says  that  the  Araxes  or  Bingbeulsa  rises  in  tlie  mountaiiu,  5  hours'  distance  & 
of  Elijak.  But  his  information  was  oertiunly  intended  for  the  western  and  not  for  the 
southern  branch,  which  is  at  least  8  hours'  travelling  distance  from  that  P^aoe.  Kinnier 
stiys  in  a  foot-note  that  the  Tatoosu,  after  running  S.  and  then  S.E.  to  Gourndah,  ruos 
N.  to  Hassan-Kala.  But  this  is  erroneous,  and  is  contradicted  in  the  map  prefixed  to  his 
journal,  where  it  is  made  to  run  N.  £.,  and  that  correctly,  till  it  joins  the  branch  coming  £. 
from  Hassan-Kala,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Morier's  Ist  volume,  who  came  to  the 
Araxes  S  miles  W.  of  Amrakieu,  running  from  the  S.  W.  through  the  mountains,  and  the 
other  branch  coming  fh>m  the  W.  through  the  plain.  It  is  of  this  souUiem  branch,  and 
the  Lycus,  which  is  separated  from  it  merely  by  an  intenrening  ridge,  that  Strabo  and 
Pliny  speak,  especially  the  latter,  who  says  that  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  spring  at 
the  distance  of  only  6  miles  from  each  other.  Now  this  is  exactly  predicable  of  the  south- 
cm  branch  of  the  northern  Euphrates,  and  the  southern  branch  of  the  Araxes;  and 
not  of  the  Elijak  branch,  and  tnat  of  Hassan-Kala. 
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place  by  Toaniefort»  who  nearly  perished  here  by  the  depth  and  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  It  was  doubtless  here  that  the  10,000  Greeks  crossed  it. 
ander  Xenopbon,  who  in  his  Anabasis,  makes  it  400  feet  broad.^^  From 
this  point  the  Araxes  bends  S.£.  to  Armanria  or  Armavir,  an  ancient 
Armenian  royal  city  now  in  rains,  and  now  called  Kara^Kala  or '  the  Black 
Castle.'  Here  also  is  a  rained  stone  bridge.  The  stream  now  rans  S.£. 
by  the  base  of  Ararat,  all  the  way  from  its  junction  with  the  Arpa-Shai, 
to  its  junction  with  the  Kur, — a  distance  of  more  than  300  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  stream.  After  the  Arpa-Shai,  it  receives  successively  from 
the  north  the  Karasu^  the  Ashtareky  the  Zengui  from  the  lake  of  Erivan, 
the  Gffrjit,  the  eastern  or  lesser  Arpa*Shai^  Uie  river  of  Nakkjorvany  the 
river  of  Megresj  and  the  Capanek'Shai^ — whilst  on  the  south  side  it  re- 
ceives the  Akuriuy  originating  in  the  snows  of  Ararat,  the  Otour  or  river  of 
Khoy,  the  river  of  Maraniy  and  the  donble  river  of  Abhar  and  ArdevU^  from 
Aderbeidjan.  The  whole  course  of  the  Arazes  from  its  source  near  Tatoos 
is  510  British  miles,  measured  on  Morier's  map  of  Aderbeidjan :  namely,  200 
to  its  junction  with  the  Arpa-Shai,  and  310  from  that  point  to  its  junction 
with  ^e  Kur.  Below  the  rained  town  of  Julfa,  a  branch  from  the  Tchil- 
dir-Dagh  crosses  the  Araxes,  joins  the  mountains  of  Aderiieidjan,  and 
obstracts  the  passage  of  the  Arazes.  From  Megree  on  the  Araxes  2  roads 
lead  on  both  sides  the  river  to  Oardabad,  16  miles,  both  very  dangerous, 
and  not  to  be  used  but  when  the  river  ia  low.  The  path  constituting 
the  road  is  in  some  places  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  and  some- 
times rocks  and  branches  of  trees  almost  touching  the  stream,  are  made  to 
connect  the  opposing  clifis.  The  Araxes  seems  to  have  forced  its  way 
through  this  vast  range  of  mountains,  and  flows  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
In  one  place  Morier  found  the  descent  to  be  20  feet  in  500  yards.  The 
channel  is  much  choked  with  rocks,  and  narrowed  to  a  breadth  jaf  30  yards, 
whilst  the  mountains  on  either  side  rise  to  1000  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
stream.  This  river  has  obtained  a  poetical  celebrity  for  its  rapidity  from 
Virgil,  whose  '  pontem  indignatus  Araxesy  is  well  known  to  every  tyro 
in  classical  literature.  Bat  it  is  not  true  that  the  Araxes  disdains  a  bridge 
and  sweeps  it  off,  for  there  are  several  bridges  across  it,  some  of  which 
are  very  ancient,  and  have  been  destroyed,  not  by  the  wrathful  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  but  by  the  destractive  agency  of  man.  In  fact,  its  descent  is 
by  no  means  very  great  till  it  enters  Eastera  Armenia,  and  flows  towards 
the  plain  of  Mogan. 

LakesJ]  Among  the  lakes  of  this  region  are  those  of  BalakeZy  ShellOf 
Nazooky  Vafh  Cotchos  or  Gurgick,  lA/chnitiSy  ArethusOi  and  Thospitis. 
The  first  is  at  the  source  of  the  Palakatsai,  a  N.W.  branch  of  the  Arpachai, 
but  of  this  lake  we  have  no  account  whatever. — The  second  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  fresh  water,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh,  near  the  Moorad, 
12  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  village  of  Karagool.     It  is  said  to  be  a  day's  jour- 

M  It  is  Strang  to  see  KInnier  in  his  map  confounding  the  Harpasas  with  the  river  of 
Kars,  and  malung  the  Greeks  cross  it  to  the  W.  of  Kars,  where  the  stream  is  but  smail, 
which  by  no  means  corresponds  with  Xenophon's  account  of  its  breadth,  llie  Har- 
pasus  is  coxnpoaed  of  S  branches,  the  river  or  Kars  from  the  W.,  the  Palakat-Shai  from 
the  lake  of  Balakez  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Arpa-Shai  or  main  branch  coming  from  the 
range  which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the  Kur,  on  the  north,  from  those  of  the  Araxes. 
The  two  latter  join  some  distance  below  the  ruined  fortress  of  Anni,  and  the  junction 
of  the  combined  streams  with  the  river  of  Kars,  is  15  miles  above  the  confluence  with 
the  Araxes  :  it  must  hare  been  below  the  junction  of  the  rlTcr  of  Kars  and  the  Arp»- 
Shai,  that  the  10,000  Greeks  passed,  and  not,  as  Rennel  savs,  at  or  near  the  place  where 
stands  the  ruins  of  Anni,  where  the  stream  could  not  possibly  be  of  the  magnitude  af- 
firmed by  Xenophon,  as  these  ruins  stand  above  the  junction  of  the  Arpa-Siud  with  the 
vivcr  from  the  Balakes  lake. 
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ney  ia  dnmaifereiice.— ^Tbe  third  ib  to  the  8.W.  of  thby  iBdoaed  alnot 
on  all  rides  by  monntains  in  the  rery  heart  of  the  Nemrood-Daghy  and  ae- 
parated  from  the  lake  of  Van  on  the  S.  by  the  stapendoos  mge  of  the 
Sepan-Dagh.    It  is  13  miles  long  by  5  broad  in  the  oentni>  dedinii^  gca- 
doally  to  its  eastern  and  western  extremities.     From  the  total  waiu  of 
wood  on  its  shores  it  is  destitute  of  romantic  beanty.    It  has  but  one  fillage 
on  its  banks,  called  Jeseerah  Oku,  at  its  S.W.  point,  where  a  small  stream 
issnes  forth  from  the  lake  and  nms  N.W.  to  the  Moorad.     The  water  of 
this  lake  is  fresh  and  agreeable.     Modem  geography  is  entirely  indebted 
to  Mr  Kinnier  for  the  discoTerjL  of  these  two  lakes,  as  they  were  wholly 
nnknown  to  the  modems  until  he  introduced  them,  and  seem  to  have  been 
equally  unknown  to  the  ancients.— The  lake  of  Van,  is  of  laige dimensions; 
but  geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  respecting  its  size  and  figurs,  for 
this  best  of  all  reasons,  that  though  it  has  been  Tinted  by  different  tnTcl- 
lers,  it  has  been  examined  by  none.     It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  lake,  another 
to  explore  its  shores,  and  fix  its  extent,  figure,  and  limits.    TntTellers  have 
merely  seen  it  en  paisanty  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  only  by  eye-sight, 
or  from  the  reports  of  the  natives.  Whilst  in  some  maps  its  figure  is  oblongs 
its  longitudinal  extent  being  placed  £.  and  W., — and  in  othen  N.E.  and 
S.W.  and  approximating  to  an  oval  shape,— in  ICinnier's  map  it  is  made 
to  be  of  a  square  form  or  nearly  so.     Whilst  in  the  maps  of  D'Anviile 
and  others  it  is  represented  as  occupying  a  space  of  90  miles  long  by  mora 
than  half  that  in  breadth,— -and  in  that  of  Rennel  nigh  60  miles  in  length 
by  SO  in  breadth, — Kinnier,  on  the  contrary,  has  prodigiously  reduced  its 
dimensions,  making  its  greatest  length  only  30  miles,  and  its  breadth 
only  from  9  to  12  miles.     He  says  that  a  vessel  with  a  fair  wind  can  sail 
die  whole  length  of  the  lake  in  four  hours,  while  he  states,  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  bays  and  inlets  are  ao  numerous,  that  to  make  the  dr- 
cnmference  of  the  lake  would  require  a  jonmey  of  90  honrB  or  300 
miles.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  saw  or  knew  more  of  the 
lake  than  other  travellers  who  have  preceded  him,  for  he  merely  went 
alongst  its  western  extremity,  and  judged  of  its  dimensions  by  the  glance 
of  his  eye,  affirming  that  he  saw  the  city  of  Van  at  its  eastern  ei^tremity, 
from  whence  he  stood,  on  an  eminence  on  its  N.W.  angle.     From  want  ojf 
facts  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  his  reported  dimenrions  of  die 
lake  be  correct  or  otherwise.    But  if  Rennel's  delineation  be  correct,  Kin- 
nier might  see  the  city  of  Van,  and  yet  not  see  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  as  Rennel  makes  its  greatest  extent  not  to  be  E.  and  Wd — as  Kinnier 
has  done — but  N.E.  and  S.W.,  so  that  in  this  way  Kinnier  only  saw  across 
the  breadth,  but  not  the  length  of  the  lake.     Kinnier  makes  its  hounds  to 
be  the  huge  peak  of  the  Sepan-Dagh,  on  the  N.,  the  range  of  the  Nemrood- 
Dagh  on  the  W.,  and  the  stupendous  ridge  of  the  Hatarash  on  the  S. 
This  lake  is  the  Arsitsa  Pahis  of  Ptolemy,  and  probably  so  named  from 
the  city  of  Arzis  or  Argish,  on  its  northern  shore.     It  is  called  Beznumus 
by  Moses  of  Cborene,  and  the  district  round  it  Beznunia.     It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  either  Pliny  ot  Straho.     The  margin  of  the  lake  is  covered  with 
cities  and  villages  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides,  but  to  the  S.  and  W.  the  aspect 
of  the  country  is  wild  and  solitary." 

1'  The  I^chnitu  Paku  of  Ptolemy  !•  generally  understood  to  be  the  lake  of  EriTsn  on 
the  Russian  side  of  the  AraxoB.  The  Aretktua  and  TkoMfntu  lakes  am  conjoined  together 
in  D*  AnTiUe's  mam  ^"^^  ^^  authority  of  Plin^,  in  his  delineation  of  the  Kraen  branch  of 
the  llfris.  But  as  none  but  Fliny  liuaye  mentioned  the  Arethusa  lake,  geographov  haya 
doubtd  of  its  esistenoe,  and  ooneequently  in  the  more  modem  mi^  it  is  not  marked. 
Pliny*s  Tigris  is  clearly  the  eastern  or  larger  branch,  afterwards  caUed  the  NifmphmK 
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?'  CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

k  CUmate,"]     Such  a  high  plateau  as  Armenia,  crowned  with  ranges  of 

(I  lofty  mountains,  must  have  a  comparatively  cold  climate.     Indeed  the 

B<  cold  is  so  great  that  all  kinds  of  fruits  are  more  backward  here  than  in 

II  most  northern  countries.     Many  of  the  hills  have  permanent  snow,  and 

I  most  of  them  have  it  10  months  annually.    Even  in  the  middle  of  July  ice 

I  is  often  found  about  the  springs  before  sun-rise,  though  it  be  very  hot  dur- 

ji  ing  the  day.     Snow  sometimes  hlh  at  Erzeroom  in  June  and  July.     Lu- 

f  cullus,  the  Roman  General,  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  whole  coun- 

I  try  covered  with  snow  during  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  most  of  the  risers 

p  frozen.     Antony,  in  his  retreat  from  Aderbeidjan  through  Armenia,  in  the 

}  winter-season,  lost  8000  men,  who  perished  in  the  snow  and  from  the  ex* 

I  cessive  cold.     The  same  fate  befel  the  army  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and  it 

I  appears  wonderful  how  the  famous  10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  in 

,  the  fiill  rigour  of  an  Armenian  winter,  and  in  daily  want  of  provisions, 

,  escaped  death  from  cold  and  hunger.     In  Eonnier's  opinion  no  military 
campaign  could  last  beyond  4  or  5  months  in  Western  Armenia,  on  account 

Near  the  head  of  it  he  placed  this  lalce,  through  which  he  made  the  Tigris  to  run,  hav- 
ing its  waters  unmixed  with  those  of  the  lake,  and  placed  its  source  in  a  valley  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Niphates,  called  Eion  Godne.  He  affirms  that  the  waters  of  this 
lake  are  so  heavv  as  to  bear  up  all  ponderous  bodies  thrown  into  it.  Passing  through 
this  lake,  the  Tiflrris,  according  to  rliny,  is  stopped  by  a  range  of  Taurus,  which  meets 
it  in  its  way.  The  river,  thus  obstructed,  enters  the  base  of  the  ridge  through  a  cavity, 
and  after  running  under  ground  the  whole  breadth  of  the  range,  reappears  on  the  oppo- 
site side  at  a  place  called  Zoroanda.  'i'hat  it  is  the  same  river  is  manifest  from  this, 
that  it  canies  through  substances  thrown  into  it.  It  then  passes  through  another  lake 
called  ThotpUis,  and  again  disappears  in  a  subterranean  channel,  and  again  reappears  at 
Nymphceum,  25  miles  below,  lliis  is  Pliny*s  extraordinary  account  of  a  river  passing 
through  two  Iskes  and  fmrming  two  subterraneous  passages  through  two  mountain- 
ridges.  Strabo— who  wrote  beibre  Pliny — ^mentions  only  one  lake  through  which  the 
Tiffria  passes,  which  he  calls  Thoetis  in  one  place  of  his  book,  and  Thopetis  in  another, 
and  attributes  the  same  properties  to  it  as  rliny  does  to  the  Arethusa.  He  also  says 
with  Pliny  that  the  Tigris  never  mixes  with  the  water  of  the  lake  while  passing  through 
it,  and  he  makes  it  run  under  flrround  till  it  reappears  in  Assvria,  nigh  the  district  of 
Chalonitis,  which  we  know  to  be  false.  He  calls  it  also  the  Anenus  lake,  which  clearly 
identifies  it  with  the  Thospitis  of  Pliny.  It  appears  to  us  that  his  Thoetis  and  Thojtelis^ 
and  the  Tkonitit  of  Dionvuus  Peric^etes,  are  the  same  with  the  Thospitis  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  being  only  different  readings  of  the  same  name.  For  the  fact  of  its  subter- 
raneous passage  Strabo  quotes  Eratosthenes.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Arethusa 
lake  and  its  reported  wonderful  qualities,  it  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  lliospitis 
lake  is  vouchea  by  all  the  authors  mentioned  above,  and  it  would  be  presumptuous  In 
us  to  dispute  its  existence  because  modem  travellers  have  not  seen  it.  The  net  is,  no 
modem  travellers  have  visited  that  re^^on,  and  the  whole  tract  from  the  head  of  the 
Diarbekir  valley  to  the  district  of  Beths  has  never  been  explored,— a  space  of  more  than 
IdO  miles.  The  Homana,  who  possessed  all  this  intervening  region,  were  certainly 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  physical  topmaphy  than  modem  Europeans,  and  mo- 
dem ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  reason  wr  reiecting  ancient  testimony.  It  seems 
therefore  proper  that  one  or  both  these  lakes,  as  in  D*  Anville,  should  be  allowed  a  place 
in  our  maps,  till  their  existence  be  disproved  by  such  travellers  as  shall  at  some  future 
period  visit  the  southern  slope  of  the  Niphates,  and  the  northern  branches  of  the  Tigris, 
and  thus  the  matter  be  set  at  rest.  Respecting  the  Erzen  branch  of  the  Tii^ris,  D*Au- 
ville  has  committed  an  error ;  for  the  river  which  he  took  for  that  ]l>nuich,  and  on  which 
he  placed  the  lakes  in  ouestion,  has  turned  out,  by  Kinnier's  inquiries  on  his  route  from 
Sert  to  Merden,  to  be  the  Susan  branch  of  the  Tipis,  a  very  inferior  stream  to  the  Nym- 
phius  or  Erzen  branch,  and  which,  instead  of  being  the  Tigris  of  Pliny,  is  only  a  branch 
of  the  Khabimr,  or  *  river  of  Sert,*  the  Centrites  of  Xenophon ;  yet,  in  his  ancient  geognt. 
phy,  D*AnviUe  very  properlv  places  the  lakes  Thospitis  and  Arethusa  on  the  Nymphius 
or  Bullaspena,  and  not  on  what  in  his  map  he  calls  the  Erzen  branch,  but  which  in  fact 
is  the  Susan  branch,  which  joins  the  Khahour  a  few  miles  W.  of  Zako.  Kinnier,  in  a 
foot-note,  does  mention  the  town  of  Erzen,  formerly  called  Thospia,  and  which  he  was 
informed  stood  near  a  lake  8  hours  or  28  miles  from  Red  wan  on  tne  Susan  rivei*,  and  it 
is  placed  in  his  map  between  the  Susan  and  the  Batmansu ;  so,  consequently,  if  his  iu- 
fonnation  be  correct,  neither  of  these  rivers  pass  through  it. 
IV.  T 
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of  the  sererity  of  Uie  leaflon  and  impracticability  of  the  roads.  Tlie  lover 
part  of  the  district  of  Ispira  is  the  hottest  in  all  Annenia.  In  the  valley 
of  Diarbekir  the  climate  is  mild,  and  very  hot  in  sommer ;  and  the  temper- 
ature gradually  improves  in  mildness  in  the  route  frmn  Eiseroom  to  Vaa, 
and  from  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

Soil  and  Produce.'}  From  what  has  been  stated  of  the  high  elevation  and 
mountainous  nature  of  this  region,  and  its  long  winters  and  rigid  diraale, 
the  soil  and  produce  cannot  be  expected  to  equal  those  of  Aeia  Minor. 
Between  Erzeroom  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Acampsis  the  dimate  is 
severe,  the  soil  sterile,  and  the  produce  scanty.  There  are  no  trees  to  bs 
found,  and  the  winters  are  so  severe  at  Baiaboot,  that  all  commnnicatioa 
betwixt  it  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is  cut  off  for  four  months,  on 
account  of  the  snow.  No  wood  is  to  be  had  nigher  than  three  days'  jour- 
ney ;  and  cow- dung,  collected-  during  the  summer-months  and  baked  in  the 
sun,  is  the  only  fuel  the  poor  can  procure.  The  grass  indeed  is  rich  and 
good  for  pasturage,  and  the  mountains,  though  bare  of  wood,  are  clothed 
with  a  variety  of  fragrant  plants,  as  tulips,  thjrme,  balm,  and  other  aroma- 
tics,  which,  when  pressed  by  the  horses'  hoofis,  yield  a  delightful  perfume. 
In  the  lower  valley  of  tlie  Acampsis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispira,  the  climate 
is  hot,  and  the  soil  excellent,  well-watered,  and  very  productive  of  friiitB 
and  grain.  In  the  immense  plain  of  Erzeroom  not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  yet 
forage  is  abundant  in  spring  and  summer,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
grain  are  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Horses  and  cattle  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  All  graminivorous  animals,  as  cows,  sheep,  and  hones,  thrive  well 
on  account  of  the  fine  grass  on  the  mountain-slopes,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
are  remarkably  well-watered.  The  dogs  here  are  larger  than  in  moet  coun- 
tries. They  are  of  the  wolf-breed,  with  shaggy  hair,  enormous  heads,  and 
are  exceedingly  ferocious.  The  grain  in  moet  places  yields  only  4  for  1  of  a 
crop.  In  the  vicinity  of  Van  the  winter  lasts  nine  months,  leaving  only 
three  months  for  seed-time  and  harvest.  Yet  the  crops  of  com  are  abun- 
dant. Walnut  and  apple-trees  are  found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ak- 
lat  apples  of  a  pound  weight  are  obtained.  As  we  descend  the  Euphrates 
the  climate  improves  and  vines  and  olives  are  found.  In  the  extensive 
valley  of  Diarbekir  the  soil  is  excellent,  producing  two  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley  annually.  The  hills  between  Merdin  and  Diarbekir  are  interapersed 
with  vineyards,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  with  orchards  and  gardens 
of  apricots,  peaches,  mulberries,  and  walnuts. 

MineraU."]  In  ancient  times  Armenia,  it  is  said,  possessed  mines  of 
gold;  but  these— if  ever  they  existed — have  now- disappeared.  TTie  chief 
mineral  wealth  of  Annenia  consists  of  iron  and  copper.  In  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  mountainous  region  bordering 
on  Pontus  and  Cappadocta,  iron  we  know  was  very  abunduit  in  ancient 
times.  The  most  productive  mines  at  present  known  to  exist  in  Armenia 
are  those  of  Argana  and  Kebbau.  The  Argana  mines  are  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  which  looks  down  on  the  great  valley 
of  Diarbekir,  50  miles  N.W.  of  the  city  whence  the  valley  takes  its  name. 
The  other  mine  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Kebban  range,  70  miles 
N.  of  Argana,  and  120  N.  W.  of  Diarbekir.  A  third  mine  is* in  the 
vicinity  of  Arakir,  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  According  to  tha  infor- 
mation given  Mr  Sullivan — who  passed  by  Kebban  and  Argana  in  1781 — 
these  two  mines  produced  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  iron.  Since  that  time, 
however,  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  great  abundance  of  excellent 
copper. 
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CHAP.  III.— POPULATION  AND  TRIBES. 

Thb  present  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  a  mixture  of  Armenians^ 
Koordsy  Turks,  and  Edauts ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  proportions  of  each  of  these  races.  The  first  class  are  the  abori- 
gines of  the  country ;  the  third  class  are  the  Osmanli  Turks ;  die  other 
two  classes  belong  to  the  nomadic  or  wandering  tribes.  As  two  tribes 
of  Turcomans,  called  Kara^Kyonlu  and  Ak-Kyonlu,  successively  conquered 
Armenia,  it  has  been  usual  to  call  Armenia  Turcomania,  and  its  inha- 
bitants Turcomans.  But  Tavemier,  who,  though  an  illiterate,  was  stilt 
an  intelligent  and  observing  traveller,  very  properly  condemns  the  prac- 
tice of  calling  Armenia,  Turcomania,  since  the  majority  of  the  population 
are  still  Armenians,  and  the  Turcomans  only  wandering  tribes,  who  are  as 
numerous  in  Anatolia  and  Caramania  as  in  Armenia,  and  are  likewise  foimd 
scattered  throughout  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  the 
tract  on  the  £.  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Airmeaia  must  have  been  the  earliest 
abode  of  the  postdiluvian  race  ;  and  though  that  race  migrated  in  one  vast 
body  to  the  plain  of  Shinar,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Armenia 
would  be  amongst  the  first  regions  peopled,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  as  it  lay  immediately  to  the  N.  and  N.  £.  of  Shinar.  But  the 
inhabitants  never  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  race.  They  were  seldom 
independent  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  generally  followed  the  fates  of 
their  masters,  passing  quietly  from  the  hand  of  one  to  that  of  another 
conqueror.  They  indeed  made  a  short  but  brilliant  appearance  during  the 
reign  of  Tigranes,  a  native  monarch ;  but  offered  no  show  of  resistance 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  the  warlike  Romans.  Ever  since  that 
period,  Armenia  has  been  a  dependent  kingdom  or  a  conquered  province 
under  the  hands  of  Romans,  Parthians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Greeks,  Tur- 
comans, and  Turks.  The  inordinate  love  of  ^  gain  seems  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  modem  Armenians.  Obsequiousness  is  a  known 
trait  of  Armenian  character ;  they  always  bow  to  the  rod  of  power,  and 
bend  to  the  storm  until  it  pass  over  dieir  head.  They  are  a  patient, 
frugal,  and  industrious  race ;  and  whether  in  their  own  country,  or  in  a 
foreign  abode,  generally  live  m  large  families,  under  the  patriaichal  rule 
of  the  eldest  member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concord. 

Armenian  LanguagB  and  JReltgion.^  ^^  their  own  language  the 
Armenians  are  called  HaUKani  from  king  Jffaikh,  grandson  of  Japhet, 
as  Moses  of  Chorene  informs  us.  But  their  early  history  is  wrapt  up  in 
such  deep  obscurity  that  nothing  can  be  made  of  it.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
there  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  Syrians  and  Armenians  in  manners 
and  language ;  and  Bochart,  building  on  this  assertion,  maintains,  that  the 
Syrians  and  Armenians  had  the  same  language  and  alphabet.  This  notion 
has  been  completely  overthrown  by  modern  philologists,  who  find  no  simi- 
larity in  its  syntax  with  the  Shemitic  languages,  but  some  affinity  with 
the  Japbetian.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Armenians  had  an  alphabet 
till  the  time  of  Mesrob— in  the  5th  century— who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
present  alphabet.  Into  this  Armenian  written  language  was  the  Bible 
subsequently  translated,  and  in  this  ecclesiastical  alphabet  all  their  books 
are  written,  and  their  religious  services  performed.  The  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  by  Gregory  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Tiridates,  the  best  and 
greatest  of  their  monarchs  of  the  Arsacian  line,  and  cotemporary  with 
Constantine  the  Great.  But  until  the  invention  of  the  ecclesiastical  alpha- 
bet (if  it  may  be  so  denominated)  the  Western  Armenians  used  the  Gr#<^ 
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language  and  characters  in  their  religioas  service ;  while  in  the  eastern 
districts  the  Syriac  was  nsed  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Peruans  had 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  in  that  region  of  Armenia.^^  The 
Armenians  were  considered  as  helonging  to  the  orthodox  church  till  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicar- 
nassus  brought  them  oyer  to  the  Eutychian  heresy,  in  which  they  hare 
ever  since  continued.  Like  the  Monophysites  they  maintain  that  Christ 
had  only  one  nature ;  but  from  them  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  created  not  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  but  was  divine  and 
incorruptible, — the  genuine  doctrine  of  Eutyches;  whereas  the  other 
Monophysites  maintained  that  like  other  human  bodies  the  body  of  Christ 
,  was  susceptible  of  change  and  corruptible.  In  this  opinion  all  the  Arme- 
nians have  resolutely  persevered,  notwithstanding  eyery  endeavour,  whether 
by  force,  fraud,  or  persuasion,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Catholics,  to 
bring  them  over  to  the  pale  of  orthodoxy.  They  have  no  communion  wilh 
the  other  Monophysite  sects,  whether  in  Asia  or  Africa  ;  the  Nestorians 
they  abhor ;  and  they  detest  the  errors  and  idolatry  of  the  Greek  church 
as  sincerely  as  they  formerly  did  the  Magian  system  of  their  PMsian  con- 
querors of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  or  as  they  still  do  the  worship  of  the 
false  prophet.  The  Armenians  have  three  patriarchs,  those  of  Etchmiad- 
zine,  Aghtamar,  and  Sis.  The  former  of  these  spiritual  personages  has 
47  archbishops  in  his  diocese — ^which  extends  over  all  the  Greater  Ar- 
menia— each  of  whom  claims  the  homage  of  four  or  five  suflfragan  bishops 
consecrated  by  his  hand.  But  the  far  greater  part  are  merely  titular  pre- 
lates who  only  dignify  by  their  occasional  presence  and  service  the  patri- 
archal court,  and  as  soon  as  they  hare  performed  the  liturgy,  return  to 
cultivate  their  gardens.  The  reyenues  of  this  patriarch  are  calculated  at 
600,000  crowns,  collected  from  all  above  15  years  of  age  within  the 
bounds  of  his  ecclesiastical  dominion,  which  is  calculated  to  contain  about 
150,000  families  But  his  revenue  as  the  universal  head  of  the  Armenian 
church  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant  demands  of  charity  and 
tribute,  though  this  last  is  in  all  probability  abolished  since  the  Russian 
conquest.  The  second  patriarch,  at  Aghtamar  on  the  lake  of  Van,  has 
only  8  or  9  bishops  under  him.  The  third  patriarch,  at  Sis,  has  12  arch- 
bishops and  20,000  families  in  his  diocese  extending  throughout  C^pa- 
docia,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Syria.  Besides  these,  the  Armenians  have 
three  other  patriarchs  at  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Kaminieck,  in 
Russian  Poland.  The  whole  number  of  Armenians  was  estimated  at 
1,700,000  about  150  years  since,  and  it  has  not  probably  diminished. 

The  JEelauts*']  The  Eelauts  are  Turcomans  who  move  from  place  to 
place  with  their  flocks,  and  have  all  the  hospitality  common  to  nomadic 
tribes.     Morier  s  reception  at  an  Eelaut  encampment  near  Baiazid  is  an 

'*  If  the  Armenians  then  had  a  written  language  peculiar  to  themaelvee,  how  eonifls 
it  to  pass  that  they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  two  alphabets,  the  Greek  and  the 
Syriac,  for  the  pnrpoees  of  conveving  and  receiying  religious  instruction  ?  Had  they 
a  varied  form  ot  the  cuneiform  character,  used  andentlv  in  Assyria,  Media,  and  Per- 
sia? and  if  so,  was  it  found  to  be  an  inconvenient  vehicle  for  recording  or  communi- 
cating knowledge  ?  We  learn  from  Polysenus  that  the  Armenians  used  the  Syriac 
characters;  for  he  tells  us  that  Eumenes  produced  a  letter  from  Orontes,  satrap  of 
Armenia,  written  in  Syriac  characters.  Now,  this  was  900  years  before  Christ,  and 
we  find  the  same  languace  used  7  centuries  afterwards  In  Eastern  Armenia.  The  sub- 
ject is  obscure,  and  we  have  no  means  of  elucidating  it.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
modem  Armenians  have  two  languages,  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.  To  be  well-vened 
in  the  former  is  an  Indispensable  requisite  for  an  Armenian  theological  doctor  or  tvrlii- 
biel.  It  is  the  business  of  the  vertabiets  to  preach  and  Instruct  the  people,  and  they 
challenge  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  excommunicatiou. 
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in  tereeting  proof  of  this :  "  Here/'  says  he,  ^*  we  enjoyed  a  clear  proof 
that  their  hospitality  was  not  exaggeratecl.  Soon  as  the  announcement 
of  our  arriTal  was  made  known  at  the  tent  of  the  chief,  every  thing  was 
in  motion.  Some  carried  our  horses  to  the  host  pastures ;  others  spread 
carpets  for  us ;  one  was  despatched  to  the  flock  to  fetch  a  fint  lamb.  The 
women  immediately  prepared  for  our  coming,  and  we  had  not  sat  long 
before  two  large  dishes  of  stewed  lamb,  with  several  basins  of  yaourt,  were 
placed  before  us.  The  senior  of  the  tribe,  an  old  man  of  85  years  by  his 
own  account,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes,  came  out  and  welcomed  us  to  his 
tent  with  such  kindness,  yet  with  such  respect,  that  his  sincerity  could 
not  be  doubted.  He  was  still  full  of  fire  and  activity,  although  all  his 
teeth  were  gone,  and  his  beard  was  as  white  as  the  snow  on  the  vener- 
able Ararat  near  his  tent.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  the  inte- 
resting scenery  around  reminded  me  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the  life  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  more  immediately  of  him  (Noah)  whose  history  is  in- 
separable from  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  Nothing  indeed  could  belter 
accord  to  the  spot  than  the  figure  of  our  ancient  host.  We  quitted  our 
hospitable  friends — ^who  seemed  more  grateful  for  our  visit  than  we  for 
their  kindness — and  passed  along  the  plain."  The  name  of  this  tribe  was 
Jelaleey  and  their  principal  seat  was  Erivan. 


CHAP.  IV.— CITIES  AND  TOPOGRAPHY. 

PashaUck  of  Akhabuche.']  To  the  N.  of  the  district  of  Erzeroom, 
and  £.  of  the  vale  of  the  river  of  Ispira,  is  the  pashalick  of  Akhalziche, 
the  most  northern  part  of  Turkish  Armenia,  lliis  district  lies  in  an  in- 
closed valley  of  the  Keldir  mountains,  which  contains  the  sources  and 
upper  course  of  the  Kur.  Hence  in  old  maps  this  district  was  called  the 
pashalick  of  Keldir ;  but  in  modem  times  it  received  the  appellation  of 
Akhalziche,  from  a  city  of  that  name,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  pasha, 
now  a  Russian  fortress.  Of  the  topography  of  this  very  mountainous 
district,  almost  nothing  is  known.  The  Turks  still  retain  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  it ;  but  the  chief  places  of  which  we  had  any  ac- 
count, as  the  capital  and  the  fortresses  of  Azghour  and  Akhalkalakhi,  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Of  the  other  places  marked  in  our 
modem  maps,  as  Schiiderr  Gok,  and  others,  we  have  no  account  what- 
ever. The  districts  in  this  pashalick,  recently  ceded  to  the  Russians,  are 
called  Dsckavaketi  and  Kaikulej  and  are  both  on  the  S.W.  frontier  of 
Georgia.  To  speak  accurately,  the  whole  of  this  pashalick  properly  b^ 
longs  to  Georgia,  and  not  to  Armenia :  being  merely  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Kur,  or  the  stream  that  waters  the  centre  of  the  Georgian  districts 
before  its  junction  with  the  Arazes.  This  pashalick  was  &e  laigest  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  after  that  of  Bagdad :  extending  to  the  Russian  frontier 
on  the  N., — ^to  the  Persian  on  the  £. — and  to  the  S.  over  all  the  Koordish 
beys,  ac  far  as  Sered,  and  S.W.  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabkir. 

ErzeroomJ^  Erzeroom  is  the  chief  and  most  populous  place  in  all 
Armenia,  whether  Turkish  or  Russian.  It  is  situated  at  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  a  long  but  narrow  plain,  stretching  W.  from  the  Kebban  range,  and 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  both  sides.  The  plain  is  well-inhabited, 
as  Morier  counted  not  less  than  SO  villages  between  Erzeroom  and  Elijak, 
a  distance  of  8  miles.  But  the  total  absence  of  trees,  joined  with  the 
lowness  of  the  houses,  which  renders  them  hardly  vbible  at  a  distance, 
presents  a  bleak  and  solitary  appearance.     This  city  is  the  Attx  of  the 
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Bysantine  historiaiu,  and  does  not  lie  on  the  Euphrates,  as  erroneoiisty 
represented  in  modem  maps,  for  there  is  not  a  stream  within  5  Tersts  of 
It.  It  is  sitnated  at  the  head  of  a  peninsula  fonned  by  the  Kaiasa  and 
the  Binghenlsa.  The  houses  are  generally  represented  as  ili-bnilt  and 
mean  looking,  the  windows  pasted  with  paper  instead  of  glass,  and  the 
H  treets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rock  called  the  Top^Dagh, 
It  is  4  miles  in  circumference,  and  ii  well-walled  and  fortified  in  the  old 
way  with  battlemented  towers,  fonned  of  a  grey  stone  of  great  durability, 
which  has  been  quarried  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  All  dbe  houses  round 
this  walled  rock  form  the  suburbs.  The  climate  is  Tory  variable,  and 
thunder  storms  are  frequent.  The  whole  yiciasitudes  of  the  seasons  may 
often  be  felt  here  in  one  day  during  the  summer  solstice.  In  the  M,  geo- 
graphers, the  population  of  Erzeroom  was  stated  at  only  18,000  ponsons. 
Kinnier  states  it  at  <mly  15,000  fiunilies,  or  80,000  in  whole,  including  S700 
Armenians,  300  Armenian  Catholics,  and  350  Greeks.  Gardanne  states  it 
at  130,000 ;  Jaubert  at  70,000 ;  an  an<mymous  Itinerary  at  50,000 ;  Von 
Hammer  and  Adrian  Dupre  at  100,000;  Salvatori  at  150,000;  San 
Martin  100,000  houses,  and  500,000  souls ;  Ingiguan,  an  Armenian  pxisst, 
115,000  houses,  and  575,000  souls;  and  Morier  at  55,000  ftmilies,  or 
275,000  persons,  namely,  50,000  Turkish  £unilies,  and  5,000  Armenian 
families ;  and  yet  he  says,  that  in  this  statement  he  has  deducted  one- 
third  from  the  reported  number  of  Turkish  families.  Lastly,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  took  this  city  by  capiiulation  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1829, 
state  the  number  of  houses  at  27,000,  and  the  population  at  100,000  per- 
sons. In  summer  the  roads  are  excellent  in  the  yicinity  of  the  place,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  transportation  of  artillery.  The  dty  has  an  exten- 
sive  trade  with  all  the  great  cities  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  Tlie 
principal  exports  are  leather  and  copper  from  the  mines  of  mount  Taurus ; 
and  the  imports  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  silk,  and  European  cloths. 
The  city  is  estimated  to  be  24  hours,  or  84  road  miles  N.E.  of  Ar- 
singan;  48  hours,  ct  168  miles  N.W.  of  Moosh;  and  36  houn,  or 
126  miles  S.W.  of  Kars  ;  20  miles  W.  of  Hassan-Kala ;  and  3  miles  W. 
of  the  brow  of  the  pass  that  divides  the  plain  of  Enwroom  fr^m  that  of 
the  Araxes  or  the  plain  of  Passin.  Beanchamp  has  filed  its  position  in 
4r  36'  and  39«  58^  N.  kt.'^ 

Kars,']  Kars  is  a  large  town,  with  a  castle  on  a  hill  accounted  im« 
pregnable  by  the  Turks,  but  which  was  easily  captured  by  the  Russians* 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  two  tails,^and  was  supposed  to  contain 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  anciently  the  'frontier  fortress  of  Turkish 
Armenia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Araxes,  towards  Eriyan,  from  which  it  is  75 
Britinh  miles  direct  distance  in  Morier's  map.  Its  site  is  on  the  bank  of 
the  Kars,  a  western  tributary  of  the  Arpashai,  in  43"  45'  E.  long,  accmd* 

"  Amonff  the  most  renuurkaUe  Iraildingw  of  Elrzeroom  are  an  ancient  Grecian  mo- 
nastery, which,  according  to  the  inhabitanti^  has  stood  there  from  time  immemorial, 
and  an  old  Armenian  church.  Both  these  buildings,  and  especially  the  cloister,  bear 
evident  mailcs  of  former  splendour  and  importance :  the  former  is  now  used  by  tii« 
Turks  as  an  arsenal,  and  the  latter  as  a  foundery.  In  some  cells  of  the  convent  the 
Russian  officers  engaged  in  the  late  campaign  discovered  a  number  of  ancient  shidds, 
helmets,  bows,  arrows,  and  swords ;  which  Utter  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  abort 
brood-swords  oaed  by  the  Russian  euiraaslera.  The  shields  wers  large  and  square 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  varnished,  which  has  weQ-preserTed  their 
exceedingly  brilliant  oidours.  Of  the  helmets,  one  was  entirelv  overlaid  with  gold, 
exquisituy  wrought ;  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  ornamented  with  Syriao  inscriptions 
in  lulver.  They  are  all  of  rwiuar  forms,  and  appear  to  have  been  cast ;  some  are  plain 
and  others  richly  chased.  These  helmets  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  Arabians  of 
the  period  of  the  government  of  tiie  caliphs. 
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ing  ito  Morier's  map,  though  only  43**  by  that  of  Kmnier :  bat  the  former 
position  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  It  corresponds  to  the  Chorsa  of 
Ptolemy. 

AnnL']  The  ruins  of  Anni,  named  Aniki  in  the  common  maps,  lie 
above  the  junction  of  the  Kars  with  the  Arpashai.  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  capitab  of  andent  Armenia,  but  was  mined  by  the  hordes  of 
Tlmoor.  Ker  Porter  visited  them,  and  has  described  them  as  exceedingly 
magnificent  productions  of  architectural  science.  Several  elegant  churches 
are  still  standing ;  and  the  palace,  like  a  town  for  magnitude,  still  exists, 
thongh  greatly  dilapidated  by  ruthless  barbaric  hands.  There  are  many 
macriptions  in  the  Armenian  language  in  the  churches.  This  mined  dty 
was,  when  Porter  visited  it,  a  resort  of  banditti  who  lived  by  plunder  and 
robbery. 

Saiabooty  ^c]  The  city  of  Baiaboot,  or  Baiborl^  between  Erzeroom  snd 
Trebisond,  is  described  by  Kinnier  as  a  casaban  or  large  straggling  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tehorah,  Boas  or  Akampsis.  When  attacked  by  a 
Russian  detachment  it  made  no  resistance ;  and  the  city  and  castle  are 
said  in  the  Russian  account  to  be  as  large  as  Kais. — The  dty  of  Ispira 
b  a  large  and  populous  place  in  a  fertile  district,  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  same  river.  It  is  the  ancient  Hupiratis,  whilst  Baiaboot  is  the  FiwU' 
tha  of  Ptolemy. — S.W.  of  Erzeroom,  as  we  descend  the  Euphrates,  are 
the  towns  of  Mamakkotoun  and  Arzinjany  and  the  fortress  of  Kemak^ 
the  ancient  Clamassum, — On  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  Arab' 
kir^  the  Arabrice  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  a  mining  town,  well-bmlt  and 
populous.— *To  the  W.  of  this  city,  and  on  the  nor&em  side  of  the  Anti- 
taums,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofity  liills,  is  IHvriki^  the  Taphrice  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  once  accounted  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  the 
strong-hold  of  the  celebrated  Paolicians  at  the  commencement  of  the  l(Hh 
century.  This  place  has  never  been  visited  by  any  European  traveller 
except  Mr  Otter,  who,  in  the  train  of  a  Turkish  officer,  fortunately  escap- 
ed the  fierce  and  independent  mountaineers  of  the  surrounding  districts. 
This  fortress  was  taken  and  ruined  by  the  emperor  Basil  in  his  second 
expedition  against  the  Paulicians.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  sangiac  under 
the  pasha  of  Siwas, 

MelUene,"]  To  the  S.  of  the  Antitaurus,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  extensive  valley  of  Meiitene^  watered  by  the  Melas.  This  district 
is  almost  a  terra  incogniiay  says  Malte  Brun,  as  it  has  been  visited  only 
by  two  travellers,  Schellinger  and  Phiul  Lucas.  This  assertion  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  it  was  visited  by  Kinnier  in  1810  in  his  route  from 
Diarbekir  to  Constantinople.  But  as  he  only  passed  by  the  city  of  Me- 
litene,  he  merely  mentions  it,  and  says  nothing  but  what  was  previously 
known,  as  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  that  a  great  bat- 
tle was  fought  here  between  Justinian,  the  Greek  general  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  Khosroo  Nushirvan,  in  a.  d.  572.  Its  modem  name  is  Ma^ 
lathya  :  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  principal  stage  on  the  great  com* 
mercial  road  from  Europe  to  India.  What  is  its  present  state  is  not 
known ;  but  in  the  days  of  Lucas  and  Schellinger  it  contained  from  1 2,00(0 
to  15,000  houses  ;  and  we  learn  from  the  manuscript  of  Tresel,  a  French 
officer  in  the  suite  of  general  Gardanne,  that  it  is  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  and  groves  of  poplars.        * 

Dulgadir  Ili,  ^c]  S.W.  of  this  is  the  mountainous  province  of  DulgO" 
dir  lUy  of  whicJi  Kerascke  is  the  capital.  But  so  ignorant  are  we  of  its 
position,  that,  whilst  D'Anville  identifies  it  with  the  ancient  Gennanicia 
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to  the  S.W.  of  the  range  of  Amaniu,  and  places  it  on  the  N.E.  branch  of 
the  Pyramiu  or  Seihoon,  and  almoet  2  deg.  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
which  Kinnier  also  acquiesces,  it  is  by  Schellinger — and  he  was  an  eye- 
witness— ^placed  within  sight  of  the  Euphrates.  Though  it  be  the  seat  of  a 
pasha,  and  the  capital  of  a  leewah,  it  has  no  place  in  Thompson's  mf^  o( 
Asiatic  Turkey.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Marash  Ues  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  now  called  Kamash,  and  which  is  parted  from 
Melitene  on  the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  and  oil  the  S.  from  Cyr- 
rhestica,  by  the  range  of  Amanus,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Kanler-Dagh. 
What  is  very  strange,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Mr  Bruce,  given  by  Kinnier, 
Marash  is  called  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris  ;  and,  what  is  stranger  still, 
the  Aksu^  or  white  river,  which  he  crossed  thrice  in  his  road  from  Aintab 
to  Ul-Bostan,  is  called  the  ancient  Pyrofnus}^  Whether  the  Aksu  waters 
the  plain  of  Aintab,  we  cannot  determine  from  the  Itinerary ;  but  we  can 
easily  determine  that  it  is  not  the  Pyramus. 

JBaiazidf  4*^.]  In  the  basin  of  the  Morad-Shai  is  situated  the  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Baiazid  :  the  latter  is  placed  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  and  in  Turkish  opinion  impregnable.  But  its  capture  in  1822 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  1828  by  the  Russians,  proves  either  that  the  place 
is  not  impregnable,  or  that  the  Turks  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  defence ;  for  in  both  cases  it  made  no  resistance.  It  stands  near  tbe 
S.W.  foot  of  mount  Ararat,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Persian  frontier,  in 
W  43'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich,  and  SS*"  18'  N.  lat.  Its  population  is  es- 
timated at  30,000,  chiefly  Armenians. — S«W.  from  this  28  geographical 
miles,  is  the  large  village  of  DiacUn,  the  ancient  Daudiana^  12  miles  N. 
of  the  source  of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  a  castle,  the  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor, and  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  stone.  Near  it  is  a  monas- 
tery built  by  Heraclius,  prince  of  Georgia.  It  is  much  exposed  to  the 
plundering  Koords. — There  is  a  pass  in  the  range  of  the  Ala-Dagh  which 
leads  to  die  plain  of  DeU'SahOy  watered  by  the  Araxes.  The  pass  is 
narrow  and  intricate,  and  might  be  made  an  admirable  military  post ;  it  is 
intersected  by  a  mountainous  torrent.  On  the  left  is  a  rock  300  feet 
perpendicular,  and  on  the  right  is  another  of  less  height,  pierced  with  three 
holes,  as  if  done  by  the  huid  of  man.  Tbe  soil  here  is  admirably  rich. 
The  most  delightfid  spring,  says  Morier,  reigned  on  tbe  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  culled  nose-gays  of  a  thousand  hues,  yet  tbe  snow  lay  in 
several  places,  and  covered  the  fetlocks  of  our  horses,  and  quite  close  to 
it  rose  every  flower. 

The  Mahali  ofKhanootJ]  Following  the  course  of  the  Morad,  now 
flowing  S.W.,  we  enter  the  Mahali  of  Khanoos,  an  immense  plain 
crowned  with  villages.  Tbe  chief  place  in  this  district  is  Makugherd, 
the  Mauro  Cfutrum  of  the  lower  empire ;  but  whether  it  be  on  the  N.  or  S. 
side  of  the  Eaphrates,  geographers  are  at  issue,  as  it  has  never  been  visited 
by  European  travellers.  Renncl  places  it  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain-range which  bounds  the  lake  of  Van,  and  N.W.  of  Argisb.  But  Kin- 
nier, who  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  his  route  from  Kbanoos  to  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  Van  lake,  has  confuted  tbe  maps  of  De  Lisle  and  Rennol 
in  this  part  of  Armenia ;  for  had  it  been  in  the  position  assigpaed  in  their 

>*  This  is  impossibia;  for  the  route  from  Aleppo  to  Aintab  ia  to  the  E.  of  N.,  and 
from  that  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Kanler-Da^^h  due  N.' where  the  Aksn  originates;  and 
Aintab  is  placed,  in  Kiniiier*8  own  map,  on  the  Aksu,  which  ia  there  made  to  run 
S.  E.  from  the  Kanler-  Dagh  to  the  Euphrates.  The  map  indeed  completely  cootradicta 
the  statement. 
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mape,  Kinnier  must  have  passed  it,  or  very  near  it,  when  he  struck  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  lake.  Malasgherd,  therefore,  must  he  placed  as  in  his 
map,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of  Khanoos,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Morad : 
but  we  have  no  modem  account  of  the  place,  which  seems  anciently  to 
bave  been  a  city  of  considerable  note. — N.W.  of  this  is  the  city  or  rather 
casaban  of  Khanoosy  on  the  Bingheulsu.  The  houses  are  huilt  exactly 
as  Xenophon  has  described  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  Armenians  in  his 
Anabasis,  namely,  almost  entirely  under  ground,  their  roofe  covered  with 
grass,  on  which  goats  and  sheep  graze.  Into  these  subterraneous  hovels 
air  is  admitted  only  through  the  door,  which  is  seldom  left  open,  and  where 
cows,  sheep,  and  dogs  are  accommodated  in  the  same  room  with  the  family. 
This  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  the  cold  mountain-districts,  where  the 
clinnate  is  insupportable  in  winter.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  are  Armenians,  and  apparently  very  poor  and  wretched, 
under  the  worst  of  all  possible  governments. 

Hfoosh.']     S.W.  of  this  is  the  district  of  Mooshj  the  ancient  Moroene^ 
The  town  of  Moosh  is  situated  on  the  Ak-Soo,  a  beautiful  small  stream 
running  N.W.  from  the  Nemrood-Dagh  to  the  Morad.    The  valley  watered 
by  its  transparent  stream  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  covered  with 
many  fine  villages.     Moosh  is  rather  a  collection  of  small  villages  than  a 
town.     The  river  itself  is  the  Arsanias  of  Plutarch,  and  the  ArsinUu  of 
Pkt>copius.     Most  of  the  villages  in  this  plain  are  inhabited  by  Armenians. 
E^h  small  district  has  its  church  and  ecclesiastic,  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Erzeroom ;  but  the  lower  classes  are  generally  so  poor  that  emigration  is 
frequent,  yet  the  emigrants  generally  return  to  enjoy  their  savings  amongst 
their  kindred.    The  women  are  industrious,  and  employ  great  part  of  their 
time  in  spinning  cotton  and  wool.     To  the  E.  of  the  plain  of  Moosh,  the 
soil  of  the  plain  of  the  upper  Morad  is  rich  and  fruitful,  and  the  climate 
milder  than  on  the  table-land  of  Armenia ;  and  yet  scarcely  a  single  in- 
habitant or  cultivated  field  is  here  seen.     These  fertile  meadows  have  long 
been  abandoned  to  any  nomadic  tribe  who  may  choose  to  take  possession 
of  them.    To  the  W.  of  Moosh  the  valley  contracts,  and  is  gradually  hem- 
med in  on  both  sides  by  mountains :  and  from  thence  to  kebban,  where  the 
Morad  joins  the  Karasou,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  intermediate 
country.     Some  towns  indeed  are  found  in  our  maps  on  this  lower  course 
of  the  Morad,  but  concerning  them  nothing  is  known.^The  valley  of 
Karpoot  opens  on  the  Euphrates,  opposite  that  of  Melitene;  Karpoot 
itself,  the  Charpote  of  the  Byzantines,  and  sometimes  called  Karthert,  is 
a  Turkish  fortress.     From  this  to  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Teis 
Oglou-Bazaijick,  is  10  hours  journey. 

JTHarhekir  and  Van,"^  Two  other  large  districts,  both  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  Armenia  by  mountains,  and  both  of  considerable  extent,  remain 
to  be  described :  viz.  Diarbekir  or  Diyarbekir,  and  Van.  The  former  occupies 
the  S.W.  angle  of  Armenia,  and  is  watered  throughout  its  whole  surface 
by  the  Tigris  and  its  numerous  branches.  Its  appellation  of  Dtarhekir,  or 
'  district  of  Bekir,'  is  derived  from  Bekir  an  Arabian  chief,  who  is  said  to 
hare  migrated  hither  with  a  colony  of  Arabians.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
perly termed  the  Hollow  Mesopotamia,  for  it  is  inclosed  by  mountains, 
and  in  reality  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  though  included  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancients  ib  Armenia. — Commencing  where  the  Tigris 
enters  it  on  the  W.,  we  find  Argana^  a  mining  town  in  the  gorge  of 
mount  Taurus.— -Jlfoacfim,  another  mining-town  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
celebrated  for  its  copper. — Ardishy  the  ancient  Artogei^assa^  or  Artagt^erta, 

IV.  u 
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an  Armenian  capitialy  ritnated  in  this  district,  was  taken  by  Shapoor  II.  in 
578. — Bat  tbe  most  noted  of  all  the  cities  in  this  district  is  Diarbekir  it- 
self, the  name  of  the  district  being  rery  improperiy  transferred  to  the  capi« 
tal.  Its  proper  appellation  is  Kara^Amid  in  Tnrkbh,  or  *  the  black 
Amid,'  from  Amidoy  its  ancient  name  under  the  snccessora  of  Constantine. 
We  do  not  find  it  bearing  this  name  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  What 
name  it  previously  bore  is  unknown ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Strabo  under  the  Aramean  appellation  of  Careathio- 
certGy  made  by  him  the  capital  of  Sopfaene,  and  which  district  he  places  in 
Armenia.  Pliny  places  this  same  city  on  the  Tigris.  Constantins,  die 
son  of  Constantine,  baring  repaired  and  refortified  it  as  a  frontier-fartresB 
against  Persia,  called  it  Congtantuh  but  that  of  Amida  always  prevailed. 
The  walls  and  houses  of  this  city  are  built  of  black  basalt,  which  circam- 
stance  has  originated  the  appellation  of  Kara-Amid.'*  The  form  of  the 
modem  city  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  is  walled  all  round  its  circumference, 
which  is  about  three  miles.  The  citadel  stands  on  tbe  N.£.  angle  of  the 
city,  and  overlooks  the  stream  of  the  Tigris  below.  The  walls  have  round 
and  square  turrets  at  irregular  intervals,  and  being  high  and  strongly  built, 
appear  of  great  strength.  Respecting  its  population,  the  estimates  of  tra- 
vellers are  notoriously  discordant.  San  Martin  estimates  the  houses  at 
50,000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  260,000;  Niebuhr  says  16,000  houses; 
general  Gardanne  estimates  the  population  at  80,000 ;  Dapre  at  75,000 ; 
Buckingham  at  50,000 ;  Kinnier  at  38,000 ;  and  Trezel  at  8000  houses 
and  40,000  inhabitants.''^  Most  of  die  population  is  composed  of  Turks. 
The  Armenians  are  estimated  by  Bnckingham  at  1000  families,  the  Orien- 
tal catholics  at  500,  the  Syrians  at  400,  and  the  Greeks  at  50  families. 
This,  if  correct,  is  a  sad  reduction  since  the  days  of  Tavemier,  who  says 
that  there  were  more  than  20,000  Christians  in  the  city,  of  whom  two- 
thirds  were  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Nestorians  and  a  few  Jacobites. 
There  are  25  mosques  with  and  without  domes,  20  baths,  and  15  khans. 
The  Armenians  have  two  churches ;  the  Syrians  and  Greeks  one  eftch ;  the 
Catholics  have  a  church  and  a  convent,  and  tbe  Jews  a  small  synagogue. 
Of  the  khans,  that  of  Hassan  Ftaha,  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  superior  to 
any  at  Oria.  Tbe  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk  and  cotton-stufis  like 
those  at  Damascus,  printed  muslin  shawls  and  bandkerchiefis,  morocco  lea- 

i>  Tbb  species  of  rock  is  porous,  and  is  the  same  with  that  foona  over  all  the  Hamas 
in  Syria  and  the  plains  E.  of  the  Cnphratea.  It  appean  to  follow  the  course  of  tb« 
river  all  the  way  down  from  Diarheklr  to  Jezeerah-Ul-Omar,  and  Mosul.  It  b  also 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  from  Diarbekir  upwards  or  north-westwards  to  its 
source.  It  extends  westward  to  the  Karadgy-Dagler  or  *  black  monntams,'  and  then 
joins  the  basaltic  basis  of  the  great  plain,  reaching  S.  W.  to  Orfa.  The  range  of  the 
Masius  which  separates  this  extensive  valley  from  Mesopotamia,  In  addition  to  its  mo- 
dem name  of  Jebel-cU-Aswadt  has  the  more  common  appellation  of  Karadgy'Daghj  '  the 
black  mountain,*  from  tlie  black  basaltic  rock  of  whicn  it  is  composed ;  and  it  pmiwi  tea 
this  appellation  all  the  w»y  to  the  vicinity  of  Merdin,  when  the  white  UmestMie  predo- 
minates, in  the  Jebel-Merdin. 

^  The  first  estimate  is  certainly^  a  most  monstrous  exaggeration  taken  from  the  Ar- 
menian geography  of  &ther  Ingigiaa,  an  Armenian  catholia  Respecting  the  others  it 
is  impossible  to  decide.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  Tavemier's  time  there 
was  a  large  town  to  the  W.  of  the  city  about  a  miarter  of  an  houi^s  walk,  with  an  ex- 
tensive caravansery,  where  the  caravans  to  and  from  Persia,  not  bfeing  admitted  into 
the  city,  used  to  lodge.  Whether  this  place  still  exists  travellers  are  silent.  If  it  does 
exist,  it  may  be  esteemed  a  large  suburb  of  the  place ;  and  half  a  league  distant  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tigris  was  another  large  village,  where  the  caravans  lodged.  We 
suspect  tliHi  in  the  estimates  of  the  population,  they  are  wholly  confined  to  tlwt  within 
the  waUs,  neglecting  that  of  the  suburbs ;'  and  in  this  way  Gardanne  may  perhaps  be 
right.  At  all  evente,  the  difference  between  16,000  and  8,000  houses,  if  applied  to  the 
walled  city,  is  unaccountable. 
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tber  iQ  skins  of  all  sorts,  esteemed  the  most  beanttfal  in  all  the  East,  and 
jasmine-pipes  for  smoking.  The  cloths  consumed  hi>re  are  procured  from 
Europe,  hy  way  of  Aleppo,  as  well  as  most  of  the  glass-ware,  which  is 
German.  Fine  muslins,  Cashmere-shawls,  spices,  and  drugs  are  brought 
from  India,  through  Bagdad.  Most  articles  of  domestic  necessity  are  pro- 
cured cheap  and  abundant  in  this  place  from  its  own  resources,  and  the 
common  manufactures  of  the  town  are  competent  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  community.  The  Tigris  is  always  fordable  here,  except  when  swelled 
by  rain  or  snow.  At  the  N.E.  bend  below  the  city,  it  is  not  more  than 
100  feet  wide,  and  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 
From  Diarbekir  N.W.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  S.E.  to  Merdin,  the  whole 
country  is  infested  with  hordes  of  Koords,  so  that  no  traveller  can  pass 
through  without  an  escort.  The  position  of  Diarbekir  is  37**  55'  N.  lat. 
and  39''  52^  £.  long.  The  travelling  distance  from  Merdin  is  18  hours, 
or  63  B.  miles,  and  172  E.  from  Malathya. 

District  of  Van.']  This  district,  wholly  inclosed  by  mountains,  forms 
the  S.E.  angle  of  Armenia.  The  lake  on  the  banks  of  which  the  district 
and  city  are  situate^!,  has  been  described  so  far  as  our  imperfect  informa- 
tion permitted.  The  city  itself,  the  capital  of  the  district  and  the  seat  of 
a  pasha,  is  called  Fan^  from  vani  *  a  fortress,'  in  the  Armenian  language. 
But  its  proper  name  should  have  been  Seimrainoceria,  It  has  been  identi- 
fied by  all  the  modem  geographers  with  the  Artemita  of  Ptolemy ;  but 
this,  it  appears  from  Schulze,  is  a  mistake ;  as  Artemita,  or  Artamity  lies 
a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Van,  and  cannot  therefore  be  identical  with  it.  The 
Armenians  sometimes  call  Artamit,  Shamir amakert,  or  *  the  city  of  Semir-^ 
amis,'  because  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  found  there,  which  they  ascribe 
to  that  celebrated  amazon.  It  is  still  a  very  considerable  town,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shameranuuuy  or  '  river  of  jSeroiramis.'  It  is  the  city  and 
castle  of  Van,  which  compose  the  ancient  Semiramocerta,  (nr  the  Shamir-^ 
amakert  of  the  modem  Armenians,  and  not  Artemita.'^    The  city  and  cas- 

*'  That  SemiTBinis  was  the  foandren  of  the  castle  and  city  is  affirmed  by  Moses  of 
Chorene,  in  his  Armenian  history ;  and  he  founds  his  assertion  on  the  authority  of  a 
Syrian  writer,  Maribas  Catina,  who  composed  his  work  140  years  before  Christ.     He 
had  himself  viewed  the  ancient  monuments  of  Van,  and  has  given  a  long  and  interest- 
infr  account  of  them.     What  confirms  thia  opinion  is,  that  the  memory  of  Semiramis  is 
still  preserved  in  Armenia,  not  only  amongst  the  native  population  itself,  but  also 
amongst  the  Koords.     Both  they  and  the  Armenians  give  the  name  of  Schameramtd' 
dchour^  or  Schameramai-ahrou,  tbat  is,  *■  the  water  or  tcMrrent  of  Semiramis,'  to  a  very  con-* 
aiderable  stream  of  water,  which  throws  itself  into  the  lake  of  Van,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name ;  and  which  is  caUed  SchameramasUf  or  <  the  ri- 
ver of  Semiramis,'  by  the  Mussulmen  of  the  country.     The  tradition  is  not  wholly 
unknown,  even  among  the  Arabian  writers  themselves ;  as  Massoudi  in  his  MarroutlJ-al. 
Dhahab,  or  *  Golden  Meadows,'  composed  in  A.  D.,  943,  has  mentioned  her  husband 
Ninus,  and  the  conquests  she  made  in  that  part  of  Armenia,  where  she  founded  the 
city  of  Van.     He  calls  her  Samiram,  and  says  that  Ae  reigned  40  years  after  the  death 
of  Ninus.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  therefore,  that  Van  is  a  very  ancient  city  ; 
and  that  its  erection  is  one  of  the  many  architectural  labours  which  anuquity  has  as- 
signed to  Semiramis.     Although  its  name  of  Semiramocerta  was  known  to  D'Anville, 
yet  no  notice  was  taken  oi  the  fact  among  European  historians  and  geographers  till 
very  lately,  when  Mr  Schulze,  a  German  professor  at  Giessen,  was  sent  on  a  literary 
mission  to  the  East  by  Baron  Damas,  French  minister  for  foreign  aifairs,  in  1826. 
Amongst  other  objects  prescribed  M.  Schulze,  one  was  to  visit  the  antiquities  of  Van, 
described  by  Moses  of  Chorene.     This  he  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1987,  and 
found  the  relation  of  Moses  strictlv  accordant  with  fact.     He  has  there  discovered  a 
vast  number  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  he  copied  and  sent  to  Paris,  to  be  inspect- 
ed by  the  academy  of  inscriptions,  and  the  Asiatic  societv ;  and  an  account  of  them  has 
been  given  by  Saint  Martin  in  the  Nouoeau  Journal  Jsiatique,  for  September  18^.  < 

These  cuneiform  inscripti<Mis  are  of  varioiu  ages,  and  different  finrms,  and  with  the  ex-  J 

ception  of  a  trilingual  inscription  in  honour  of  Xerxes,  they  are  all  more  ancient  than  

those  of  Fersepolis.    The  Median  and  Assyrian  cuneiform  characters  here  found  ari» 
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tie  of  Van  are  situated  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  castle 
is  built  upon  a  high  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  city,  which  extends  an  hour's 
walk  from  £.  to  W.,  and  its  base  is  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  In 
the  interior  of  the  rock  are  still  seen  many  immense  excavations  made 
by  the  ancients.  On  the  south  side  is  an  aperture  cut  in  the  hard  marble 
rock,  with  astonishing  labour,  which  leads  to  a  very  beautiful  chamber. 
The  whole  length  of  this  aperture  is  filled  with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 
On  both  sides  of  the  mountab,  appear  sculptured  in  different  places,  small 
crosses  and  human  figures.  We  have  no  account  of  the  size  and  popula- 
tion of  Van,  from  Schulze,  nor  indeed  from  any  one  else,  as  the  place  has 
been  very  seldom  visited  by  European  travellers.  We  can  only  gather 
that  it  is  a  large  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  a  pashalic.  Its  lati- 
tude in  Kinnier's  map  is  38*!  40^ ;  but  its  longitude  is  uncertain. — Aklai^ 
the  ChaUal  of  the  Bjrzantine  writers,  was  once  a  place  of  great  importance, 
in  the  frequent  wars  which  have  desolated  Armenia ;  at  present  it  is  a 
mere  casahan^  or  '  large  village,'  of  1000  houses,  under  the  government  of 
a  Koordish  chief. — Near  Argish,  called  Adeliaouz  by  Sherefeddin,  is  the 
famous  rock  of  serpents,  or  the  llanUuch,  On  this  rock  Schulze  found 
two  cuneiform  inscriptions. — Daher  is  a  Koordish  village,  near  which 
Schulze  found  a  most  magnificent  cuneiform  inscription  of  37  lines,  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  sculptured  but  yesterday.** 

III. — KOORDISTAUN. 

AncietU  Geography^  The  name  Koordistaun  signifies  '  the  country 
of  the  Koords.'  In  ancient  times  the  Carduchiy  or  ancestors  of  the 
modem  Koords,  possessed  this  district  called  horn  them  Karduchia^ 
Karduen€f  Korditene,  Gordj/ene,  and  Corduene,  In  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon  it  was  a  distinct  country  both  from  Armenia  and  Assyria,  having 
Eastern  Armenia  on  the  N.,  and  Western  Armenia  on  the  W.,  the  Cen- 
trites  being  the  boundary  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  lateral  ridge  of  Zaco 
divided  it  on  the  S.  E.  from  Assyria,  as  we  learn  horn  Strabo.  It  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Tigranes  that  Carduchia  or  Corduene  formed  a  distinct  pro- 
vince of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  Tigranocerta  being  the  capital.  Down 
to  the  time  of  Schabour  II.  it  was  always  considered  a  province  or  dis- 
trict of  Armenia,  having  Zabdicene  on  the  S.,  Adiabene  on  die  S.  £., 
Moxoene  or  the  district  of  Moosh  on  the  N.W.,  Arzanene  on  the  W.,  while 
the   mountains   of  Hatarash   formed  its   N.  and  N.^E.  frontier,  which 

more  neat  and  distinct  than  the  Persepolitan.  The  other  cuneiform  charactera  are 
less  than  those  on  the  Babylonish  bricks,  but  larger  than  those  on  the  Persepolitaa 
monuments,  yet  they  have  a  dose  connection  with  the  Assyrian  characters.  It  is  pro- 
bable, says  Saint  Martin,  that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  age  of  Semiramia  herself. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  redcon  this  a  very  extraordinary  discovery,  as  it  not  only  ascer- 
tains the  existence  of  Uiis  celebrated  historical  personage,  but  also  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  has  ^een  said  of  the  wonderAil  buildings  ascribed  to  hen  in  Assyria  and  Media, 
as  well  as  Armenia,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  others  of  the  ancients.  It  also 
carries  back  the  origin  of  alphabetical  characters  to  a  moot  remote  antiquityr— an  anti- 
quity far  anterior  to  the  age  of  Semiramls. 

"  It  must  be  here  remarked,  that  the  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  or  rather  seulp- 
tnre,  on  all  the  monuments  at  Van  and  its  vicinity,  is  altogether  different  from  th« 
trilingual  inscriptions,  at  Persepolis  and  Morgaub,  and  those  on  the  Babylonish  bricks 
and  cylinders.  Amongst  these,  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Xerxes  is  the  onlv  one 
which  belongs  to  the  systems  now  known  in  Europe,  and  which  has  been  decypnered 
by  Saint  Martin.  If  the  expresnon  mav  be  allowed,  it  is  modem,  when  compared 
with  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  others  copied  by  Schulze.  Those  recently  discovered 
inscriptions  have  ^ven  an  importance  to  the  hute  and  city  of  Van,  in  the  mind  of  the 
antiquarian  and  the  philologist,  which  they  will  never  lose.  Their  names  will  hence- 
forth be  associated  with  the  recollections  of  a  Semiramia  and  a  Xerxes. 
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I  sepmted  it  from  the  district  of  Van.  By  Ptolemyy  Gordyene  is  placed 
ii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Annenia,  and  to  the  £•  of  the  sources  of  the  Tigris.  In 
t  his  table  the  first  district  to  the  E.  of  the  sources  of  that  river  is  Bagran'^ 
I  daveiie,  next  Gordyene^  next  Coriasa  the  eastern  part  of  Gordyene,  and 
c  then  the  Mardij  the  easternmost  of  all,  and  clearly  corresponding  to  the 
I  district  of  the  modem  Amadia  which  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the 
I      Khabonr  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  W. 

I  Modem  Boundaries.']     Bnt  the  modem  Koordistann  is  of  far  larger 

I      extent  than  the  Cardnchia  of  Xenophon,  or  the  Cordaene  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  comprehends  all  the  tract  from  the  source  of  the  Susan  branch  of 
1      the  Khaboor  to  that  of  the  Little  Zab  ;  or  from  41°  to  47*  £.  long.     If 
i      a  line  be  drawn  from  the  source  of  the  Susan,  and  prolonged  S.E.  till 
it  strike  the  Tigris,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  it  will  represent 
t      the  N.W.  boundary  of  Koordistann ;  and  if  the  line  be  carried  along  the 
I       left  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  S.E.  till  it  strike  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
with  the  Little  Zab,  it  will  represent  the  S.W.  boundary  of  Koordistann. 
k      Another  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Zab  N.E.  to  its  most 
I      south-eastern  source,  where  the  Zagros  meets  the  Koordistann  range, 
[       will  represent  its  south-eastern  frontier.     On  the  north,  the  mountains 
of  Moosh  and  the  Nemrood-Dagh  separate  it  from  the  valley  of  the  south- 
era  branch  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  range  of  the  Hatarash  separates  it  from 
the  district  of  Van.    On  the  N.E.  it  is  separated  from  Aderbeidjan  by  the 
continuation  of  the  Nemrood-Dagh  frt>m  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
easternmost  bend  of  the  Hatarash,  all  the  way  S.E.  till  it  strikes  the 
most  uorthem  source  of  the  Little  Zab  near  Yeltomar,  where  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  source  of  the  Tuttawa  which  runs 
N.N.K.  to    the  Jigattay,  a  river  flowing  into   the  lake  of  Oormeeah. 
From  this  point  the  Koordistann  range  runs  £.  and  then  due  S.,  separat- 
ing Turkish  Koordistann  from  the  province  of  Ardelan  or  Persian  Koor- 
distann, till  it  meets  the  Zagros  or  Aiagha-Dagh. 

KoordM  Tribes.^  According  to  father  Garzoni,  who  spent  18  years 
88  a  Catholic  missionary  amongst  the  Koords,  this  extensive  region  contains 
five  principalities  belonging  to  as  many  independent  and  distinct  Koordish 
tribes,  namely :  the  Bidlisij  the  Sciambo  or  Kiari  Koords^  the  Baldinan 
Koords^  the  Bottaniy  and  the  large  principality  of  Kara'Djiolan,  Besides 
these  five  principalities,  we  find  the  Ratvandian  or  Retvandooxi  Koords 
to  the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  lake  of  Van,  amounting  to  100,000  families, 
and  completely  independent  both  of  the  Turkish  and  Persian  power. 
The  pashalics  of  Kirkook  and  Solymania  form  part  of  the  upper  Koordi- 
stann ;  and  we  suspect  the  Kara'Djolan  of  Garzoni  and  Niebubr  to  be  the 
Kara  Choran  of  Ker  Porter,  of  which  the  pashalic  of  Solymanta  is  a  part. 
The  Orkiane  near  the  head  of  the  Great  Zab  are  quite  different  from  the 
other  Koords,  and  are  perhaps  of  Hyrcanian  descent.  The  Sokmane  are 
shepherds  and  robbers,  who  make  predatory  incurrions  into  Armenia.  A 
number  of  Koordish  tribes  inhabit  or  roam  in  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir, 
as  the  Atnorgan  Koords  and  others,  but  these  make  no  part  of  Koordi- 
stann popuklion.  Other  tribes,  as  the  Haideranlut^  the  DfelloSy  the 
MahmoudeeSy  the  Sepekgisy  who  kept  the  whole  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try in  a  broil  by  their  intestine  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Schulze  in  his  route 
from  Khanoos  to  Betlis.  Respecting  the  amount  of  Koordish  popu- 
lation we  have  no  data ;  but  it  must  be  very  considerable,  as  the  Bve  prin- 
cipalities collectively  can  raise  more  than  60,000  men  ;  and  were  they  as 
united  as  they  are  brave  they  might  easily  be  masters  of  all  Armenia  and 
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Koordifltann.     Bat  anarchy  and  want  of  principle  hay«  always  praTented 
them  from  becoming  powerfdL    Eadi  tribe  continues  at  war  with  another, 
and  the  whole  country  is  dirided  against  itself.     Their  goTemment  is 
entirely  on  the  old  feudal  principle  so  long  prevalent  in  Europe ;  and  which 
while  it  lasted  kept  every  country  in  that  region  in  misery,  and  the  people 
in  abject  vassalage.     Under  sndh  a  system  no  country  can  ever  become 
powerfol  or  enlightened.     According  to  our  imperfect  mformation  every 
village  has  its  chief  who  is  vassal  to  &e  chief  of  the  tribe,  but  only  so  long 
as  that  chief  is  able  to  enforce  obedience.     According  to  GmcKii  the 
AfsireUaj  or  small  tribes,  often  revolt  and  depose  their  chiefe.     The 
almost  constant  state  of  anarchy  arising  from  this  cause  has  separated 
many  Koordish  tribes  from  the  great  body  of  the  nadon,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse  themselves  through  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  to  lead  a 
wandering  life,  like  the  AxUm  or  Turaomans.     These  expatriated  wan- 
dering tribes  are  computed  at  140,000  tents,  or  as  many  fighting*  men 
scattered  through  the  plains  of  Erseroom,  Erivan  in  Russian  Armenia, 
Diarbekir,  Sivas,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  other  places.     They  diffw  from 
^  Turcomans  in  the  following  respects  :  they  set  a  high  vdue  on  noble 
blood,  paying  great  respect  to  hereditary  rank;  they  are  every  where  con- 
udered  as  open  and  avowed  robbers ;  and  among  them  the  bridegroom 
buys  his  bride.    The  Koords  have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  phy- 
siognomy, and  an  imposing  look ;  they  are  capable  of  any  enterprise  how- 
ever arduous ;  their  language  is  Persian  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Chaldee, 
and  they  use  the  Persian  character ;  a  moollah  who  understands  the  Per- 
sian language  is  kept  as  a  teacher  in  every  village ;  Mahommedanism  is 
here  conjoined  with  various  superstitious  notions,  arising  from  remnants  of 
the  old  Manichean  and  Magian  systems.     Above  100,000  Koords  are 
Nestorian  Christians,  and  aclmowledge  the  authority  of  two  hereditary 
patriarchs :  one,  named  Simeon,  residing  at  Kodgiamisi  near  Juhunerick, 
who  has  five  sufiragan  bishops  under  him, — and  another,  named  Mar 
Elias,  who  has  13  bishops  under  him.   The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary, 
descending  from  uncle  to  nephew ;  and  the  bishops  are  often  ordained  at 
the  age  of  IS.     The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read. 

Terriiory  of  the  Bidlisu']  The  BidUsi  occupy  the  most  western  part 
of  Koordistaun  Proper,  having  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir  on  the  W. ;  the 
Tigris  on  the  S.  W. ;  the  principality  of  Amadia  on  the  £. ;  the  Nemrood- 
Dagh  on  the  N.  W. ;  and  the  Hatarash  on  die  K.  This  district  neariy 
corresponds  to  the  Carduchia  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Corduene  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  traversed  by  mountains  in  all  directions.  The  Hatarash 
runs  E.  and  W.,  and  is  separated  from  the  gpreat  range  of  Niphates  by  an 
intervening  plateau  of  five  miles  width ;  and  the  lateral  ranges  from 
the  Nemrood-Dagh  form  the  long  valleys  of  the  Susan  and  Khaboor 
rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Susan  river  is  parted  from  the  great  valley  of 
Diarbekir  by  the  range  which,  running  S.  E.  from  the  Kemrood-Di^, 
skirts  its  right  bank,  runs  on  to  near  the  banks  of  tho  Tigris,  and  forms 
below  Jezeerah-nl-Omar,  the  mountains  of  Alyou^  which  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  skirt  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  all  the  way  until 
its  confluence  with  the  Khaboor. — Another  range  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Khaboor  from  that  of  the  Susan  runs  parallel  with  the  former  stream 
till  it  joins  the  Susan  or  Hazirsn  6  miles  above  the  city  of  Zako.  This 
range  also  is  very  lofty. — A  third  lateral  range  skirts  the  valley  of  the 
Khaboor  on  the  left  hand  or  the  E.  separating  it  from  the  district  of 
Amadia  or  the  Marde  of  the  ancients,  runninGr  S.  E.  with  the  Khaboor 
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tbc  whole  of  its  coarse,  and  forming  af  its  S.  £.  termination  the  range  of 
the  Zako-Dagk.  This  is  the  range  which  the  10,000  Greeks  had  to  cross 
Ofer,  being  stopped  in  their  farther  progress  ap  the  Tigiis  by  this  lofty 
ridge  which  came  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  It  took  them  a  whole 
day's  march  ere  they  got  beyond  the  first  ridge  which  boands  on  the  N. 
the  narrow  plain,  and  arrived  in  the  recesses  of  the  Cardachian  mountains, 
tbroagh  which  they  had  to  march  7  days  successively  till  they  reached  the 
plain  of  the  Centrites.  All  these  ranges  except  the  Hatarash  are  con. 
nected  with  other  ranges  ranning  between,  so  that  the  whole  country  seems 
a  piece  of  net  work,  so  interlined  is  it  with  mountains.  The  whole  road 
from  Betlis  to  Sert  is  through  valle3rs  and  over  mountainous  ranges,  the 
descent  of  one  of  which  Kinnier  makes  S  miles,  by  a  road  the  worst  he 
had  ever  seen.  Another  rugged  range  cost  him  3  hours  to  ascend ;  and 
when  the  summit  was  gained  nothing  was  seen  but  a  labyrinth  of  moun- 
tains, glens,  and  valleys,  the  bills  steep  and  craggy,  theur  tops  white  with 
snow,  and  the  glens  wild,  deep,  and  narrow. 

The  Susan  and  Khaboor,^  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Susan  or  Hazir^ 
9U  and  the  Khaboor.  The  former  rises  in  the  Niphates,  to  the  N.W.  of 
•Sert  and  to  the  W.  ot  Betlis,  an  intervening  range  separating  its  source 
and  course  from  those  of  the  Khaboor.  It  is  a  much  smaller  stream  than 
the  Khaboor,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  tributary."  The  Khaboor  is  the  Cen- 
irites  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Nicephorius  or  '  river  of  victory'  of  Tacitus, 
who  gave  to  it  this  appellation  from  the  memorable  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Lucullus  over  the  immense  and  ill-disciplined  rabble  of  Tigranes. 
It  is  composed  of  two  streams  which  flow  through  Betlis :  the  one  from 
the  Hatarash  mountains  4  miles  N., — and  the  other  from  the  W.  of  Betlis. 
It  runs  S.S.W.  to  Sert,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  a  travelling  distance  of 
54  British  miles,  and  passes  the  plain  two  miles  to  the  S.  of  that  place. 
It  is  there  80  yards  broad,  very  rapid,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  unfordable. 
It  runs  thence  S.  £•  till  it  meets  die  Hazirra  mentioned  above.  The 
combined  stream,  after  forming  an  island  on  which  is  situated  the  town  of 
Zako,  meets  the  Tigris  15  miles  below. 

SoU  and  Produce.']  Though  this  territory  be  mountainous  and  rugged, 
the  valleys  in  most  places  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  rice,  millet,  vines, 
and  fruits.  Several  of  the  valleys  to  the  W.  of  the  Khaboor  produce  large 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  La  the  vicinity  of  Betlis,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
cherry,  and  walnut-trees,  are  numerous  and  productive,  and  the  vineyards 
of  Conlty  pix)duce  excellent  wine  and  brandy.  But  the  principal  part  of 
the  land  is  pasture,  and  the  natives  prefer  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  that  of  grain.  The  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Betlis  are  irri- 
gated by  small  canals  which  convey  the  water  from  the  rivers  or  moun- 
tains, and  considering  the  Koords  to  be  a  very  illiterate,  rude,  ignorant 
people,  they  well  understand  the  art  of  hydraulics.  Some  of  their  aque- 
ducts convey  water  for  6  miles,  and  are  small  trenches  cut  round  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  where  the  level  is  preserved  with  the  nicest  precision  without 
the  smallest  aid  from  mathematical  instruments.  Wine  b  still  as  abundant 
as  Xenophon  found  it  20  centuries  since  in  all  the  Cardachian  villages. 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  well  wooded  with  oak,  ash,  apple,  pear, 

"  In  all  tKe  modem  maps  but  tbat  of  Kinnier  ita  course  is  drawn  dae  S.  to  the 
Tigris,  and  is  identified  as  the  Erzen  branch  of  the  Tigris :  whereas  it  is  not  a  bnuich 
of  the  Tigris  at  all,  but  of  the  Khaboor,  and  runs  more  than  120  British  miles  S.  R. 
till  it  joins  that  stream  under  the  name  of  the  Hazirsu  6  miles  above  Zako,  where  it 
Is  a  large  stream. 
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planii  mulberry,  and  walnat-trefis.  So  abundantly  clotbed  with  the 
Dujestic  oak  are  the  Koordutaon  mountains  throughout  their  whole  extent, 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nemrood-Dagh,  and  from  the  ralley  of  Diaibekir 
to  the  high  pUtean  of  Media,  that  they  are  called  the  Daroo  moontaios 
or  '  the  mountains  of  oaks.*^  Gall  nuts  are  consequently  Tory  abundant, 
and  in  many  places  the  poorer  Koords  lire  for  months  successirely  on 
milk,  cheese,  and  bread  made  of  acorns. 

City  of  Bellis,2  The  city  of  Betlis,  the  capital  of  this  Koordish  dis- 
trict, is  situated  in  a  charming  valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear-trees,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Hatarash  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  two  streams 
whose  confluence  forms  the  Khaboor.  In  figure  the  city  resembles  a  crab, 
of  which  the  castle,  a  fine  old  building,  is  the  body,  and  the  daws  are 
represented  by  the  ravines  which  branch  out  in  many  directions.  It  is  so 
ancient  a  city  that,  according  to  Koordish  tradition,  it  was  founded  a  little 
after  the  flood  by  a  direct  descendant  of  Noah.  The  houses  are  admi- 
rably built  of  hewn  stone,  flat-roofed,  and  for  the  most  part  snrroanded 
with  orchards.  The  streets  bemg  generally  steep  are  difficolt  of  ascent ; 
and  each  house  seems  of  itself  a  petty  fortress.  Many  of  them  have  large 
windows  with  pointed  arches  like  the  Gothic  The  castle,  partly  inha- 
bited and  partly  in  ruins,  is  a  very  antique  structure,  standing  upon  an  in- 
sulated and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  ancient  beys  of  Ko<mli- 
staun, — a  most  powerful  race  till  ruined  by  family  fends.  The  walls  aro 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  ramparts  are  about  100  feet  high.  The  city 
contains  30  mosques,  8  Armenian  churches,  4  public  baths,  several  khans, 
and  12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are  Mahommedans,  and  the 
other  half  Armenian  Christians.  The  streams  which  water  the  city  is 
different  directions  are  crossed  by  more  than  20  bridges,  each  of  one  ardi, 
and  built  of  stone.  The  bazaars  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  and  provi- 
sions ;  but  most  other  articles,  as  cloths,  hardware,  and  other  goods  are 
excessively  dear,  and  not  always  to  be  procured.  Merchants  sometimei 
venture  to  bring  goods  in  well  armed  caravans ;  but  the  state  of  the  countiy 
is  such  that  they  are  in  constant  dread  of  plunder  and  death.  Beths  is 
nominally  subject  to  a  Koordish  bey  appointed  by  the  pasha  of  Moosh ; 
but  the  real  authority  is  possessed  by  the  khan  of  the  Koords, — the  de- 
scendant of  a  long  line  of  feudal  lonls,  formerly  masters  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  This  khan  has  of  late,  according  to  Kinnier,  become  ui 
a  certain  degree  subject  to  the  Porte,  and  pays  it  an  annual  tribute. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  days  of  Tavemier  who  passed  through  this 
district  in  his  route  to  Van  and  Tauris.  The  khan  of  Betlis  could  th«) 
raise  an  army  of  25,000  horsemen  and  a  large  body  of  infantry ;  and  could 
whenever  he  pleased  stop  all  caravans  from  passing  his  territory  in  any 
direction  :  the  mountain  passes  being  so  narrow  that  10  men  could  easily 
defend  them  against  1000.  The  city  was  then  an  inviolable  asylum  for 
the  subjects  of  the  neighbouring  beys  or  pashas,  who  could  there  dwell  id 
perfect  security.  The  latitude  of  Betlis,  according  to  Kinnier,  is  38**  30^  N^ 
and  the  longitude  42«  50^  £.     It  is  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  lake  of  Van. 

Sert.']  About  54>  travelling  miles  S.S.W.  of  Betlis  is  the  casaban  of 
Sert,  the  ancient  Tigranocerla,  so  famous  in  the  campaigns  of  Lucullns. 
It  lies  in  a  small  plain  watered  by  the  Khabour, — the  very  plain  visited  by 
the  10,000  Greeks  after  seven  days'  successive  toilsome  march  through 

••  This  appellation  atrikingly  reaembles  the  Greek  AfSt  'an  oak:*  whence  the  w«r- 
shippen  of  otika  were  called  druids* 
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the  CardiicUvi  moonlainB.  The  erection  of  Tigranocerta,  and  peopling  it 
with  the  priiOBenbroagfat  frem  8yria  and  Csppadocia  by  that  weakest  of 
soTereigm,  Tigranee,  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the  abmirditj  of  founding 
m  Taal  city  in  a  place  where  the  natoie  of  the  country  rendered  it  impos- 
■ible  for  a  MDneroiu  and  condensed  population  to  subsist.  The  rugged 
oKmntains  sonovnding  the  plain,  and  rendering  access  difficult,  were  an 
Hisnperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  commerce ;  and  the  territory  was  not 
•uffidentlyproductiye  to  support  a  great  i^;rienlturBl  population.  Its  sole 
«x]8tenoe  ••  a  great  and  populous  dfy  depended  on  the  presence  of  a 
coort  and  its  numerous  retainers.  Se  soon  as  the  city  was  captured,  and 
Tigranes  stripped  of  his  power,  the  place  was  emptied  of  its  inhabitants, 
who  letnmed  to  their  respectfre  abodes,  and  Tigranocerta,  as  StraSo  in- 
forms us,  was  reduced  almost  to  a  desert.  It  however  retained  some  im- 
portance ttU  taken  by  the  Arabs.  The  ruins  of  Tigranocerta,  as  the  bey 
€if  the  place  told  Kinnier,  may  be  traced  for  &  miles  in  length,  from  the 
banks  cSf  the  Khabour  to  Uie  village  ef  Wamour.  The  present  town  is  2 
miles  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  contains  a  college  and  Armenian 
church,  and  3000  inhabitants,  who  are  partly  Mohammedans,  and  partly 
Christians  of  the  Armenian,  Chaldean,  and  Nestorian  sects.  The  people 
in  the  place  and  vicinity  are  notorious  thieves,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  are  very  hospitable  to  stiangen.  The  cnstomary  dress  of  the  Koords 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sort  is  a  kmg  robe ;  but  in  that  of  Betlis  and  Moosh 
they  wear  a  sort  of  stuff  stripped  like  Highland  tartan.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  chief  of  Sort  is  a  powerful  feudal  lord,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  chief  of  a  Hkphland  clan  some  centuries  since.  The  geographi- 
cal potttion  of  Sert  n  in  SST  N.  lat.  and  42"  40^  £.  long. 

Jezeerah-ul'Omar,^  To  the  S.  of  Sert,  10  British  miles  direct  distance, 
is  the  Koordish  principality  of  Jezeerah-ul-Omar,  the  Zabdicene  of  the 
andents,  inhabited  by  the  Bottani  Koords.  It  is  a  narrow  stripe  on  the 
left  bsnk  of  the  Tigris,  betwixt  it  and  the  range  of  Al-Judi,  which  sepa- 
rates it  firom  the  valley  of  the  Hazirsu ;  in  other  words,  it  comprehends 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  from  its  issue  out  of  the  narrow  gorge  formed 
by  the  junction  of  die  Masius  and  Niphates,  12  miles  above  Jezeerah, 
&£.  to  its  junction  with  the  Khaboor  river,  and  the  nmge  of  the  Zako- 
Daglu — Jezeerahy  the  ancient  Bexabde,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Tigris,  formed  by  a  deep  bend  of  the  river.  The  island  is  low  and  sandy, 
surrounded  en  aU  sides  by  mountains,  which  reach  dose  to  ihe  edge  of  the 
fiver*  The  city  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  the  re- 
tainers of  the  hakim  or  chief,  who  is  professedty  a  robber,  and  who  ex- 
torted 2000  piastres  from  Kinnier  and  the  caravan  which  he  accompanied, 
plainly  telling  him,  that,  unless  he  paid  it,  he  and  all  the  caravan  would 
be  put  to  death.  The  abode  of  this  Koordish  villain,  once  a  princely 
palace,  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  dty  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
black  basalt,  like  that  of  Diarbekir,  but  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  decay. 

NoAarvan.']  About  18  miles  S.E.  of  Jezeerah  is  Naharvan,  a  Chal- 
dean village,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  AUYudi,  or  the  Juda-Dagh* 
These  mountains  are  ilihabited  by  Christians  of  the  Nestorian,  Chaldean, 
and  Armenian  sects.'^ 

**  On  thla  ranf  e  the  voioe  tft  aocient  trsdition  declares  the  Sept-al-Nuhy  m  *  ark  of 
Noah,'  to  have  neted  after  the  waghal-al'typhoon,  or  deluge,  had  ceased.  This  tradi- 
tion ia  aa  aneient  as  the  Chaldeans  themselves,  as  Berosus  dedares ;  and  is  eqaallv  cur- 
reot  amongst  the  Christians  and  Mohammedans  of  this  district.  A  TiUager  of  Nahar- 
Tan  assured  Kinnier  that  he  had  of^n  seen  the  remains  of  Noa/i*M  ark  on  a  lofty  peak 
behind  the  village.  This  peak  is  the  T^manin  of  the  Orientals,  signifying  *  eighty,  l>e- 
IV.  X 
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Zaco,2  S.E.  of  Kahairan  is  ihe  pelty  Koordiah  prinGifMlity  of  Zmoo» 
tlie  residence  of  Capot-Fuha.  It  is  ntoatod  on  an  iaiMid  in  the  KhabooTy 
15  miles  N.E.  of  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris^  and  comspondB  to  the 
Saccopodes  of  Strabo.  The  Khabonr  here  bathea  Uie  N.W.  baae  of  the 
Zako  moantains,  a  long  and  lofty  xange  ruining  nearly  £•  and  W.  The 
defile  through  this  range  into  the  plains  of  Assyria  is  6  aules  in  length. 
Zaco  is  the  most  considerable  place  between  Jeseerah  and  Mosul,  ai^  » 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  district  which  produces  a  great  quantity  of  excel- 
lent fruits ;  and  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  who  passed  this  district  in  his 
famous  retreat,  the  Tillages  abounded  in  winea,  and  here  were  great  quan- 
tities of  prorisions  laid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country. 

The  Baldinan  Soords.^  £•  of  the  Bedlisi  Kooids  are  the  Baldinan 
Koords,  separated  from  them  by  the  range  of  Al-Khabour.  Awtadia^  their 
capital,  is  the  ancient  Marde.  The  Koordish  diief  of  this  principality, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Bagdad,  is  in  reality  an  independ- 
ent hereditary  prince,  descended  from  the  house  of  Al-Abbas,  whidi  for 
more  than  5  centuries  reigned  at  Bagdad,  and  whose  successors  have,  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  that  dynasty  from  Bagdad,  reigned  at  Amadia.  He 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerfiil  chiefr  in  Koordistann,  and  ia  aor- 
ereign  oyer  31  districts,  well-peopled,  and  rich  in  com  and  wine,  and  in- 
habited by  Koords,  Nestorians,  Chaldeans,  and  Catholics.  Amadia  is 
situated  on  a  mountain,  whose  ascent  occupies  more  than  an  hour,  by  a 
flight  of  narrow  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  laige  city,  and  has  a 
great  arched  bazaar  in  the  centre,  full  of  merchants'  shops.  JNiany  of  the 
native  Koords  bring  their  tobacco  and  gall-nuts  to  sell  here.  The  city  is 
destitute  of  water,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  fetch  it  from  springs  half 
way  down  the  hill.     It  is  72  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mosul. 

The  Sdamho  Koords.^  N.  of  the  Baldinan  Kooids,  and  S.of  the  Van  lake, 
are  the  Sciambo  Koords,  whose  capital  is  Julamerick.  They  ire  also  denomi- 
nated the  JQaree  Koords^  from  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Koordistaun  moun- 
tains, which  runs  through  this  principality.  This  district  oontaina  a  num- 
ber of  villages,  but  no  towns  except  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  through- 
out its  whole  extent  by  the  Za6,  the  Zabaiut  of  Xenophon.  As  very 
little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  is  known  of  the  interior  geography  of  thii 
tract,  we  can  of  course  say  nothing  of  the  sources  of  the  Zab,  and  of 
the  many  branches  which  compose  its  stream,  whilst  passing  through  the 
country  of  the  Sciambo,  before  it  pierces  the  southern  range  of  the 
Koordistaun  mountains,  here  called  Choatrss.  The  Kiaree  river,  which 
passes,  or  rather  is  said  to  pass,  by  Julamerick,  is  said  to  be  the  western 
branch,  and  the  Zab  the  eastern  branch*     The  latter  rises  on  the  S.W. 

cause  80  many  were  saved  in  the  ark  according  to  Mohammedan  tradition.  Naharran 
also  obtained  the  same  name  for  the  same  reason ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  emperor 
HeradiaB  ascended  the  mountain  AUYudi  frvm  the  town  of  Themanin,  and  saw  the 
remains  of  the  ark.  Others  again  place  the  supposed  site  of  the  ark  on  the  same  range, 
but  farther  to  the  N.W.  and  4  miles  iVom  Jezeerah-ul-Omar.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
tells  us  in  his  Itinerary  that  the  island  of  Jeseerah  was  so  csUed  because  Omar-ebn- 
Adbelaziz  remoTed  the  remains  of  the  ark  into  it,  and  built  a  Mohammedan  teB|ils 
with  them.  There  was  formerly  a  Nestorian  monastery^  called  Ihe  monastery  o^  f Af 
ark,  upon  the  Kardu  or  Al-Yudi  mountains,  where  the  Nestorians  used  to  odebrate 
a  festival  on  the  supposed  spot  where  the  ark  rested ;  but  in  77S  that  monastoy  was 
destroyed  by  lightnmg,  witn  the  church  and  all  the  congregation  there  aaaemUed.  How 
either  monasteries  or  churches  could  be  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  snowy  mountain,  or 
how  monks  could  live  there,  is  impossible  to  dlTine,— as  Buckingham,  who  saw  these 
mountains,  tells  us  that  they  are  exceeding  lofty,  and  covered  wiUi  one  unbroken  ahesi 
of  snow  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  way  down  ftx>m  the  summit,  although  it  was  then 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  intense  heat  of  the  plains  was  more  than 
a  European  could  well  endure.     The  same  fact  is  testified  by  Mr  Sullivan. 
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Bide  of  the  snowy  range  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  lake  of  Oormeeah, — 
and  after  passing  by  a  place  called  Ranha  in  a  S.W.  direction,  joins  the 
Kiaree  branch  coining  from  the  N.  at  or  near  the  point  where  it  pierces 
the  range  of  Choatras,  and  enters  the  plains  of  Assyria. 

Chaldean  Christians.'^     The  following  particulars    respecting  a  sect 
calling  themselves  Chaldean  Christians  were  collected  by  Dr  Walsh,  chap- 
lain to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople,  from  the  Chaldean  bishop 
and  other  persons  of  note  among  that  singular  people : — '*  A  sect  of 
Christians,  called  by  themselves  Chaldeans,  has,  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  gospel,  inhabited  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  lie 
to  the  E.  of  that  river.     Shut  out  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  the  nature  of  the  place,  they  are  never  visited  by  travellers. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  partly  plain,  and  partly  mountainous ;  but  the 
mountain-tract  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  and  so  very  healthy,  that  the 
plague,  which  sometimes  rages  in  the  countries  all  around,  has  never  been 
known  to  infect  this  district.     The  population  consists  of  about  500,000 
persons,  who  are  all  Christians.     They  are  free,  and  are  independent  of 
the  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  or  Tartars,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  are 
situated  ;  and  though  several  attempts  have  been  made  in  different  ages  to 
subdue  them,  they  have  successfully  repulsed  them  all.     The  last  great 
effort  was  made  by  the  Turks  in  the  beginning  of  the   17th  century,  in 
which  they  lost  100,000  men,  and  5  pashas,  and  have  never  since  attempt- 
ed to  invade  them.     The  Chaldeans  constantly  live  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  to  preserve  their  independence ;  and  they  do  not  lay  them  aside 
even  when  they  assemble  in  the  churches  for  divine  service  on  Sundays. 
Their  government  is  republican,  and  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  patriarch,  who 
exercises  both  a  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdiction.     Their  capital  is  Jolemark. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  protected  by  European  cannon,  which 
-were  some  time  ago  furnished  to  the  patriarch  by  French  engineers.     It 
contains,  in  winter,  about  12,000  inhabitants  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
in  summer,  emigrate  to  numerous  villages,  which  are  scattered  on  the 
neighbouring  bills.     The  patriarch  resides  at  Kosharis,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zabat.     They  possess  sevend  towns  in  the  mountains.     In 
the  low  country  their  principal  city  is  Djeziras^  situated  in  an  island  on 
the  Tigris,  on  the  confines  of  Diarbekir.     This  town  was  formerly  as  in- 
dependent as  the  rest ;  lying,  however,  in  a  low,  exposed  situation,  on  the 
confines  of  Turkey,  it  has  latterly  been  obliged  to  receive  a  Turkish  pasha 
as  a  governor.     In  the  other  towns  a  few  Turks  only  occasionally  reside. 
The  exercise  of  their  religion  is  tolerated,  but  not  openly ;  they  have, 
therefore,  no  minarets,  and  the  muezzan  is  never  heard  calling  the  people 
to  prayer ;  and  if  any  Turk  is  seen  in  the  street  on  Sunday,  during  divine 
service,  he  is  immediately  put  to  death.     They  have  no  schools  for  the 
general  education  of  their  children,  and  no  printed  books  among  them : 
their  knowledge,  therefore,  is  very  limited  ;  and  very  few,  even  among  the 
better  classes,  learn  to  read.     Instruction  is  confined  to  the  clergy,  as  the 
only  persons  in  the  community  who  require  it;  and  when  a  man  is  dis- 
posed to  study  he  must  become  a  priest.     He  is  then  supplied  with  such 
manuscript  works  as  they  possess  in  the  different  churches  and  convents. 
Among  liiese  are  the  holy  Scriptures,  translated  into  their  language,  which, 
though  not  printed,  are  sufficiently  (?)  common  in  written  copies.  They  do 
not  themselves  know  at  what  time  Christianity  was  first  preached  among 
them,  or  by  whom.     Very  early  missionaries  from  the  college  de  Propa^ 
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ganda  Fide  at  Rome  fouAd  tbeir  wty  among  them ;  and  al  pmeni  tliey 
are  diyided  into  two  hoatUe  partiaa  s  primitive  NeBtoriana,  who  htM  thein- 
•elvea  independent  of  my  other  chmncht-*and  eonTerted  Cathotioe,  who 
acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome.  Their  dinrch  ia  govern- 
ed by  three  patrittrcha :  ^mon  of  Jolemack,  a  Neatorian,— -«Bd  Joaeph  of 
Diarbekir  and  Mar  Eliaa  of  Moneool,  Catholiok  The  two  latter,  thon^ 
acknowledged  by  the  Chaldeana,  are  not  properiy  of  that  nation,  bat  re- 
aide  in  Tiulush  provinoea ;  hot  the  former  is  atnctly  ao :  and  in  Inct  the 
Chaldeana  of  the  monntaina,  who  are  the  vaet  minority,  hav«  hitherto 
rejected  all  anbmimion  to  the  chorch  of  Rome,  which  denominatea  them 
heretics,  as  they  still  retain  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  their  chnrch  ia 
their  primitiye  independence.  Among  the  remarkable  events  of  their  his- 
tory, is  one  which  they  vpeek  of  at  this  day  with  eonaidNable  interest. 
At  a  very  early  period  a  part  of  their  tribe  emigrated  finom  dieir  moun- 
tains, and  proceeded  to  India,  where  they  aettled  upon  the  sea  coast  of  the 
higher  poiinsnla.  They  brought  with  them  the  original  parity  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  discipline,  before  it  had  been  cormpted  by  hereay ; 
and  this  parity,  they  assert,  they  still  retain  in  their  remote  ntaation. 
Though  the  state  of  literatore  ia  very  low  at  present  among  the  Chalde- 
ans,  they  have  prodnced  many  authors,  who  have  written  worics  on  varioas 
subjects  in  their  language*  There  isevery  reaaon  to  hope  that  the  dream- 
stances  of  this  remote  sect  of  Christiana,  now  so  imperfectly  known,  will 
soon  be  better  understood,  and  their  spiritual  condition  improved.  The 
Bible  society  of  Constantinople  has  opened  an  intercourse  with  them,  and 
they  have  expressed  great  willingness  to  receive  the  Scrqrturec." 

The  Kara  Djidan  Koordjf.'\  To  the  east  of  these  are  the  Kara  Djiolan 
Koords,  called  Soranee  by  GarzonL  This  state  is  said  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Northern  Koordistaun,  and  its  ruler  can  bring  16,000  men 
in  to  the  field.  This  district  probably  corresponds  to  the  Kara  Choran  of  Por- 
ter, and  his  Bilboisi  Koarde  seem  to  correspond  to  the  Belban  of  D' An- 
ville's  map.  The  moutBellimlicks  of  Shahr-Imoul,  or  rather  Solyniania 
and  Kericook,  belong  to  this  division.  Ker  Porter  crossed  over  the  whole 
range  from  Solymania  N.E.  to  the  city  of  Sar  Boulak,  in  Persian  Koor^ 
dbtaun  in  the  month  of  December  1818,— a  most  arduous  journey  in  that 
season,  and  the  only  one  hitherto  performed  by  a  European,  and  from  it 
several  important  additions  have  been  made  in  this  quarter  to  geographical 
knowledge.  From  him  it  appears,  that  neither  Solymania  nor  Sheher-issoulsrs 
placed  on  a  head-branch  of  the  Deallab—as  in  the  maps  of  D'Anville,  Ren- 
nel,  Kinnier,  and  Balbi — ^but  on  the  Kara  Choran,  a  southern  trihotary  of 
tiie  Little  Zab.  The  fiict  is,  that  the  district  of  Solymania  is  surrounded 
with  mountains,  which  on  the  south  separate  the  sources  of  the  Kara  Chonn 
from  those  of  the  Saggermaw,  or  river  of  Holwan,  die  most  M.E.  branch 
of  the  Deallah.  N«W.  of  the  Derbend,  or  pass  into  the  vale  of  Solymania, 
between  it  and  Kara  Sassan,  a  confused  assemblage  of  rocks  and  hiDs^ 
heaped  on  one  another  rises  to  the  view.  This  extensive  sweep  of  country 
is  <»dled  ChocHin,  Its  glens  and  valleys  are  diligently  cultivated  by  the 
natives,  and  contain  a  number  of  populous  villages.  The  names  Ckoo-am 
and  Kara  Choran^  remind  us  of  the  andent  appellation  of  Choairas,  be- 
stowed on  this  branch  of  the  Koordistaun  mountains.  The  snow-crowned 
Pera-mugoodry  rises  to  the  N.W.  of  Solymania. — The  Capnu  of  the  an- 
cients, or  the  Little  Zaby  runs  W.  and  S.W.  thitmgh  the  prindpality  of 
Kara  Djiolan,  and  then  enters  the  Tigris  in  the  same  direction,  oppodte 
the  town  of  Senn,  the  Coena  of  Xenophon's  march.     This  river  is  the  Zab^ 
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aUAsgar  of  Abolfeda.  Besides  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zaib  and  their 
tribataries,  a  great  many  other  streams  descend  from  the  Koordistann 
moontains  to  the  Tigris.  Two  streams  betireea  Monsoal  and  Kara^oash 
run  through  the  rains  of  the  ancient  NinoTsh.  A  foraang  below  Kara- 
kooshy  or  16  below  Monsonl,  Bnciiingham  crossed  snooessiyely  two  streams 
both  large,  clear^  and  scarcely  fordable  on  horseback*  They'  are  both 
branches  of  one  and  the  same  ri^er,  which  unite  at  a  small  distance  below 
and  ftdl  into  the  Tigris.  The  united  stream  is  called  the  Khauzir'Su, 
and  comes  from  the  Koordistann  mountains  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  confound- 
ed by  Kinnier  with  the  Greater  Zab.  It  is  the  Hazer^Su  of  his  map, 
and  that  of  Rennel ;  and  is  by  no  means  a  branch  of  the  Greater  Zab,  as  in 
all  modern  maps.  This  river  is  the  Bumadui-BumeluM^  or  Bumellu* 
of  Qnintns  Curtius,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  decisive  battle  was  fought, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Darius  and  the  Persian  empire.  Buckingham 
affirms  that  24  miles  £•  of  Karakoosh,  the  Lycas  is  deeper,  broader,  and 
rapider  than  the  Tigris  at  M ensoul,  the  current  running  5  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  conformable  to  Xenophon's  account  of  the  matter,  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  Zabatus  at  400  feet,  and  says  that  it  was  as  large 
as  the  Tigris  itself.  Where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  40  miles  S.  W. 
from  where  Buckingham  crossed  it,  it  has  3  mouths,  according  to  Kin- 
nier, who  passed  by  them  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris  from  Mousoul  to 
Bagdad.«fi 

On  the  road  from  Zako  to  Mousoul,  the  country  gradually  expands 
into  a  large  plain,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  right,  and  the  Koordistaun 
mountains  on  the  left,  which  recede  more  and  more  from  the  river,  till  at 
the  Chaldee  village  of  Teh'Escoff\  it  opens  out  into  the  large  plains  of  Assy- 
ria, 22  miles  N.N.W.  of  Mousoul.  To  the  N.E.  is  the  snow-clad  JebeL 
Gara,  and  10  miles  N.N.E.  is  the  JeheUMaclouhe  range.  At  Mousoul 
the  Tigris  turns  more  to  the  S.,  and  the  Koordistaun  mountains  run  more 
to  the  N.  and  E.,  and  are  of  great  breadth  and  elevation.  They  seem 
composed  of  limestone  and  marble*     They  pass  behind  Beytoosh,  and  5^ 

**  It  Is  a  new  fiiet  that  the  Greater-Zab  shoold  be  a  lamr  stream  than  the  Tigris, 
as  modern  tevvellers  have  estimated  its  volume  at  only  haU'  that  of  the  Tigris.  But  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  Tigris  at  Mousoul  in  its  ordhiary  low  state  forms  an  is- 
land, and  that  then,  the  bridce  of  pontomis  only  reaches  to  that  island, 'and  that  from 
thenoe  to  the  opposite  shore,  tne  other  arm  is  fordable  by  means  of  a  stone  causey. 
But  when  the  river  is  swollen,  both  the  island  and  causey  disappear,  and  the  bridge 
of  iMiats  is  token  down.  Though  this  circumstance  be  mentioned  by  Thevenot,  it  Is 
altogether  omitted  by  the  generality  of  travellers,  and  amongst  the  rest  by  BucJung- 
ham,— «  proof  amongst  manv  of  the  carelessneBB  of  travellers.  One  thlnff  is  clear 
however,  that  Xenophon  and  his  10,000  companions  must  have  forded  the  Zab  where 
they  crossed  it,  as  there  could  be  no  raft  at  the  place  suAcient  to  convey  such  a  number 
across  the  stream«-«nd  which  would  then  be  at  its  lowest  state,  as  well  as  the  Tigris — 
and  as  there  the  Zab  is  divided  into  8  channels,  it  would  be.  more  sssily  fordable  than 
at  some  distance  above,  where  it  runs  in  one  collected  stream.  But  Xenophon  is  to- 
tally silent  respecting  his  mode  of  passing  the  river — and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Anabasis  is  extremely  meagre  in  geographical  facts.    By  Abulfeda  the  Zab  is  called  Med- 

ffifumn^  and  bv  the  Persians  Aub^'Ienouni  both  terms  signifying '  the  furious  river*  from 
ts  rapidity.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Leucoi,  or  '  the  white  river,'  from  the  colour  of  its  waters, 
which  Thevenot  confirms  by  saying  that  its  waters  are  muddy,  and  contain  a  great  deal 
of  anow*water,  and  are  remarkably  cold.  It  is  the  Diaba  of^  Ammianus,  and  Bochart 
remarks  that  the  Zabatot  of  Xenophon  (Zabat  without  the  Greek  termination}  is  just 
the  Chaldee  Diavat  or  Diabat.  By  Pliny  it  is  called  Zerbis,  evidently  the  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  Zenb  or  Zerb;  and  in  conformity  to  this,  Thevenot  and  Tavemier 
found  it  called  Zarb  and  Zarbe,  At  present  by  the  natives  it  is  called  Zarpi.  By  the  Turfc^ 
ish  geographer  of  Mr  Otter  It  is  called  Zt6ar,  who  save  that  it  posses  through  the  dis- 
trict of  Amadla.  In  conformity  to  this,  Kinnier  makes  the  river  of  Amadia  the  N.  W. 
branch  of  the  Zab ;  and  D' AnviUe  denominates  the  Koords  living  on  its  bauks,  the 
Zibnti,  But  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the  upper  course  of  this  large  river  It  is  imponlble 
to  speak  with  precision  of  the  head-branches. 
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hoiin'  tnyel  sbove  that  eleTtted  KooidHh  Tillage*  is  wholly  up  a  tremeo* 
dons  marble  precipice,  and  alongst  the  side  of  a  fearfinl  gulf. 

Belboisi  Koordi,']  The  Belbo8>i  Koordt  inhabit  the  Konrtak  range  to 
the  N.W.  of  Beytooah*  They  are  a  aavage,  cmel,  and  lapacioiia  nee,  and 
constantly  at  war  with  the  other  more  civilized  tribes.  They  are  the 
JBelhoMy  or  Bolbaiy  of  D' Anyille,  and  placed  in  his  maps  on  the  eascern 
branch  of  the  Greater  Zab. 

TbfVfU.]  The  towns  in  Turkish  Koordistaon— >for  of  Kara  Dftflan  we 
hare  no  accounts — are :  Arbeia^  mirbely  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Indge- 
Sn,  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants ;  Kkoi^andjaek  on  the  Altan-So  ; 
Aliun^Kupriy  or  *  the  golden  bridge,'  on  an  island  in  the  Uttle  Zab,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  20,000  by  the  natiTes  themselves,  though  at  only 
7000  by  Buckingham  ;  JSJrkook  an  eztensire  town,  or  rather  three  towns 
situated  on  the  Kosa,  a  small  stream  running  S.W.  to  the  Altun-Sn  ;  ^b- 
lymania  on  the  Kara  Choran,  in  the  centre  of  a  romantic  Talley,  the  seat 
of  a  pashalic,  pompously  denominated  the  pasbalic  of  Koordistann,  and 
containing  a  population  of  6000  souls ;  and  Sheker  Issoul  idenufied  <m 
Rennels  map  with  the  Isone  of  Ptolemy,  but  now  far  more  cleariy  iden- 
tified with  the  Seaxurot  of  Theo|4ianes,  which  very  nearly  corresponds 
in  its  orthography  to  Sheher^Zoorj  or  '  the  city  of  Zoor/  another  name  of 
Sheher-lssouL 

III.  LOWER  BASIN  OF  THE  EUPHRATES  AND  TIGRIS. 

This  is  an  eztensiye  region,  comprehending  the  S.E.  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey :  namely,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Chaldea  and  As- 
syria, on  the  £•  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  S.£.  of  the  Little  Zab.  Of  these 
portions  of  territorial  surface,  the  N.W.  part,  or  Mesopotamia,  is  now  de- 
nominated Al-Jezeerahy  or  '  the  peninsula  ;'  the  S.E.  portion  is  collectively 
called  Iraca-Arabiy  and  is  wholly  included  in  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad. 
Order  requires  us  to  commence  our  description  with  the  former,  or  N.W. 
division. 

I.   MESOPOTAMIA  or  AL-JEZEERAH. 

Namty  Boundarieiy  and  Extent.^  The  modem  appeUation  of  Jeseenh 
is  synonymous  with  the  ancient  Greek  i^pelladon  above-mentioned,  de- 
noting '  the  region  between  the  rivers,'  and  wholly  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Shinary  or  Shme  Nahar.  In  its  most  extensive  sense  it  appIieB 
to  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  to  their  con- 
fluence at  Koma ;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  N.W.  portion  reach- 
ing from  the  ancient  wall  of  Media  mentioned  by  Xenophon— and  which 
extended  N.E.  from  Macepracta  on  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  a  little 
above  the  modem  Bagdad — N.W.  to  the  source  of  the  Tigris.  The  name 
Mesopotamia  is  comparatively  modem,  not  baring  been  in  use  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  political  nomenclature  of 
this  region  underwent  a  change.  As  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  were  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem ;  the  former  was  called 
Aram  simply,  and  the  latter  Aram-Naharajimy  or  '  Aram  of  the  rivers.' 
It  was  also  oalled  '  Sjrria  beyond  the  river,'  in  opposition  to  *  Syria  Proper,' 
which  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  river.  While  the  epithet  of  Aram-Naharajim 
was  applied  to  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  the  western  portion  was  deno- 
minated Padan  Aram  and  Sede  Aramy  or  *  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
Aram,'  in  opposition  to  the  eastern  portion  which  was  dry  and  barren.'^ 

"  This  western  part  was  the  district  in  which  Nahor  and  Lahan  dwelt,  and  to 
which  Jacob  fled  from  Esau  his  brother. 
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The  same  distinction  is  made  by  Strabo,  who  divides  Mesopotamia  into 
two  parts,  the  one  of  which  is  situated  nigh  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  is  very  fertile  and  delightful  for  its  pastures  and  shrubs,^but  the 
other  part,  towards  the  S^  is  destitute  of  water  and  barren,  where  dwell 
the  Scenite  Arabs,  accustomed  to  pillage,  a  wandering  race,  moving  from 
place  to  place  with  their  herds  and  flocks.  Strabo  here  certainly  intends 
the  S.£.  portion  beyond  the  Chaboras.  This  harmonizes  exactly  with  the 
description  given  of  Mesopotamia  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Anabasis.^  In  modem  times  Mesopotamia  has  been,  and  still  is,  divided 
into  three  parts :  Diarbekir,  or  the  valley  so  called  and  already  described 
in  our  account  of  Armenia,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs, — Dtarmodar^ 
or  the  interior  part, — and  Diarrabia,  or  the  southern  part,  the  Arabia  of 
Xenophon,— -the  whole  being  collectively  denominated  Ul-Jezeerahy  or '  the 
peninsula,'  as  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Exclusive  of  Diarbekir,  this  territory  is  boimded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Karadgy-Dagh,  or  mount  Masius,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divides  it  from  Syria  and  the  Syrian 
and  Arabian  deserts ;  on  the  S.E.  by  Iraca- Arabi ;  and  on  the  N.E.  and 
E.  by  the  Tigris,  which  separates  it  from  Koordistaun  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is 
about  400  B.  miles,  whilst  its  breadth  varies  from  150  to  200  B.  miles. 


CHAP.  I.-.MOUNTAINS,  PLAINS,  AND  RIVERS. 

MountainaJ^  Though  Mesopotamia  be  generally  a  level  coimtry,  it 
has  some  mountain-ranges ;  as  the  Karadgy'Dagh  on  the  N.  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  range  of  Senjar,  and  the  Jebel-Hamrine. — The  first  range, 
or  Mount  Masius^  and  its  continuation  S.E.,  forms  for  170  miles  the 
northern  boundary  of  this  extensive  region,  extending  from  W.N.W.  to 
E.S.E.,  or  from  the  source  of  the  Tigris  to  the  village  of  Doogher,  and 
thus  fieu-  separating  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  valley  of  die  upper 
Tigris. — The  range  of  Senjar  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  Merdin,  and  occupies  a 
large  space  between  the  Khabour  and  Huallee  rivers.     It  is  of  a  semi- 

S8  Haying  narrated  the  passage  of  the  younger  Cyrus  over  the  Euphrates  at  Thap- 
saeus,  Xenophon  says  that  he  thence  made  throe  marches  through  Syria  (that  is  Pad- 
au  Aram)  to  the  rirer  Araxes.  Beyond  this,  he  entered  a  desert  oflS  marches  to  the 
plains  of  Babylonia.  This  he  calls  Arabia,  in  opposition  to  Svris,  on  account  of  its 
sterility— and  marched  the  whole  way  aloxi£  the  risht  bank  or  the  Euphrates  for  the 
sake  or  water,  the  desert  affording  none.  Fire  of  tiiese  marches  were  through  a  plain 
level  as  the  sea,  full  of  wormwood,  and  totally  destitute  of  trees.  If  any  other  kind  of 
shrubs  or  reeds  crew  there,  they  had  all  an  aromatic  smell.  Bustards  and  ostriches, 
antelopes  and  wild  asses,  appeared  to  be  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  The  other 
IS  inarches  were  through  a  billy,  but  eoually  barren  tract,  till  they  arrived  at  the  pylis 
or  pames  into  the  Babylonian  plains.  This  desert  is  now  called  the  deiert  of  Senjar, 
which  Pliny,  in  an  after  m  to  that  of  Xenophon,  included  in  Arabia,  whence  it  would 
appear  that  the  name  Arabia  was  extended  the  whole  way  across  Mesopotamia  in  this 
part  to  the  Tigris.  If  the  term  Arabia  be  significant  of  the  nature  of  the  region  to 
which  it  is  applied,  as  deduced  by  Schleusner  from  the  Hebrew  Oribeh,  <a  desert,*  then 
its  application  by  Xenophon,  Pliny,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  to  the  S.E.  division  of 
Mesopotamia,  is  at  once  proper  and  just;  Padan  Aram,  or  the  Syria  of  Xenophon, 
indicating  the  fertile  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  the  desert  or  sterile  part.  It 
moat  he  observed,  however,  that  desert  as  this  part  is,  it  was  full  of  towns  andvillages 
on  hoth  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  river,  in  the  days  of  Xeno- 
phon and  Julian,  though  they  have  all  now  disappeared.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the 
great  caravan-road  from  the  head  of  the  Peislan  gulf,  and  from  Babylon,  when  in  the 
zenith  of  iu  prosperity,  to  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  this  long-con- 
tinued  inland  commerce  which  supported  these  towns  and  their  population,  as  is  evident 
from  the  case  of  Palmyra,  which  lay  in  the  very  route,  and  which  was  a  great  and  re- 
nowned city  in  the  days  of  Aurelian. 
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circalar  form,  50  miles  in  length  firom  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  as  mnch  finom 
N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  a  lofty  range,  says  Bnckingham,  considerBbly  higher 
than  the  Karadgy'Dagh,  rising  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  gradually  from 
the  extremities  of  the  range  towards  the  centre.  Throaghoat  all  this  esjen- 
sive  range  there  is  not  a  single  large  town,  bnt  there  are  many  populous 
villages.  Of  these,  however,  very  little  is  known,  as  neither  Tnrfcs,  nor 
Koords,  nor  Arabs  dare  venture  amongst  them,  the  inhabitants  being 
YezideeSy  who  are  declared  enemies  of  all  others  in  the  vidnity.  The 
largest  village  possessed  by  these  sectaries  is  seated  on  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  a  lake  called  Cottoneah  according  to  Niebohr,  bnt  is  said  by 
others  to  be  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  in  the  plain,  whilst  others 
affirm  that  it  is  amongst  the  hills,— a  clear  proof  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  but  by  uncertain  report.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  pyramid  in  this 
island,  built  in  a  very  durable  manner,  and  worthy  the  examination  of  tra- 
vellers ;  but  till  these  ferocious  sectaries  be  subdued,  no  traveller  wiH  ever 
be  allowed  that  privilege.  There  is  snow  on  this  range  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  According  to  Rousseau's  description  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
the  range  of  Senjar  extends  through  an  immense  plain  between  the  riven 
mentioned  above,  which,  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  resembles 
a  prairie  covered  with  verdure,  sprinkled  with  aromatic  flowers,  and  watered 
with  many  springs,  which  their  snowy  fountains  sometimes  convert  into 
large  and  impetuous  torrents.  The  summit  of  the  range  presents  a  flat 
and  fertile  soil,  over  which  a  thousand  charming  brooks  delightfully  glide. 
Barley  and  millet  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  raisins  and  figs 
which  are  hem  grown  are  renowned  throughout  the  East,  for  their  exqui- 
site flavour,  beauty,  and  taste. — The  J^heUHamrine  is  a  range  of  small 
elevation.  It  runs  N.  and  N.E.  from  the  hilly  tract  on  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  crosses  that  stream,  and  then  runs  S.E.  as  far  as  Snsiana.  Qd 
the  southern  side,  where  it  is  separated  frfwa  the  Arabian  desert,  Mesopo- 
tamia is  bounded  by  a  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  occupied 
13  marches  of  Xenophon,  with  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus.  These 
hills  abound  with  forests,  which  supply  the  city  of  Bagdbid  with  firewood. 

Plains.']  Amongst  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  that  of  Camgy  S.£L  of 
Orfa,  where  the  Parthians  defeated  Crassus,  and  that  of  Senjavy  where  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  was  measured  by  the  Arabian  astronomera,  are  the 
most  celebrated. 

R\vers,'\  Of  the  two  great  rivere  encompassing  this  country,  the 
Euphrates^  firom  its  entrance  on  the  plains  at  Juliopolis,  to  Daradax,  forms 
its  western  boundary  on  the  side  of  Syria,  for  more  than  150  geographical 
miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  Median  wall,  where  a  canal  branched-off  to 
the  Tigris  at  Sitace,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Decaleah,  the  Euphrates 
runs  a  course  of  more  than  350  geographical  miles,  in  a  straight  line  S.E. ; 
but  if  the  windings  be  included,  as  it  makes  a  great  many  bends  or  elbows, 
the  courae  will  be  double  that  distance.  On  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  the  J^igru 
performs  its  sinuous  course  of  more  than  300  B.  miles,  from  the  river  of 
Zaco  to  the  confluence  of  the  Deallah.  In  Mesopotamia  itself,  the  two 
chief  riven  are  the  Khabour  and  the  Hualie^y  both  rising  from  the  Ka- 
radg^-Dagfa,  and  running  S.E.  till  they  join  at  a  place  called  Nahrain,  or 
'  the  rivers,'  and  firom  thence  the  oomlHned  stream  runs  S.  to  the  Euphrates 
at  Kirkisia. 

The  Khahour.']  Of  these  two  streams  the  Khabonr  is  the  most  western, 
rising  40  geographical  miles  N.W.  of  Ras-al-ain,  the  ancient  Resen.  It 
issues  with  a  prodigious  force  from  the  ground,  being  formed,  according  to 
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the  Anbfl,  of  SOO  salient  springs  at  the  fountain-head.  From  thence  it 
mns  S.E.  to  Ras-al-ain,  which  is  18  honra  or  60  miles'  journey  to  the  S.  of 
Merdin,  and  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple,  with  a  great 
many  beautifdl  marble  columns.  Thence  it  runs  S.E.  to  the  Hennas, 
Saocoras  or  Huallee,  which  it  joins,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  B. 
miles.  The  combined  rivers  enter  the  Euphrates  45  miles  S.  of  their 
junction. 

7%e  HuaUee,']  The  Huallee  is  the  ancient  Hermeu  or  Mygdoniu^  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Saocoreu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  river  of  Nisibit  and  Sen' 
gara^  according  to  the  Oriental  geographers.  It  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  great  number  of  streams  coming  from  the  southern  slope  of  mount 
Masius,  of  which  the  Hermas  proper  and  the  Mygdonins  which  waters  the 
plain  of  Nisibis  are  the  chief.  The  former  rises  80  B.  miles  N.W.  of  its 
junction  with  the  Mygdonius,  and  this  latter  rises  SO  B.  miles  N.  of  Nisi* 
bis  in  the  Karadgy-Dagh,  and  joins  the  Huallee  25  B.  miles  below  or  S.E. 
of  Nisibis.  Though  the  former  is  the  principal  stream,  yet  the  latter  is  a 
pretty  large  stream,  and  swells  to  a  great  siae  at  the  annual  melting  of  the 
snow  on  mount  Masius,  and  inundates  all  the  plain  through  which  it  flows, 
a  fact  which  is  noticed  by  Jidian  the  apostate,  in  his  first  oration.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  as  the  Hermas  itself — which  receives  all  the  streams 
running  S.  from  the  Masius — must  be  subject  to  similar  inundations  from 
the  same  cause,  those  of  the  Mygdonius  will  be  incressed  by  that  very 
circumstance,  its  lesser  stream  being  dammed  up  by  the  superior  swell  of 
the  main  stream,  and  the  exceeding  flatness  of  the  plain.  75  B.  miles  S.E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Huallee  with  the  river  of  Nisibis^  the  Huallee  joins 
the  Rhabour,  after  describing  a  large  semicircular  bend  round  the  mountains 
of  Senjar  to  the  E.'* 


CHAP.  II.-SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

SoiL"]  It  is  towards  the  north,  and  the  mountains  which  there  divide 
it  from  the  upper  Tigris,  that  the  soil  of  Mesopotamia  is  good  and  pro- 
ductive. Wherever  it  is  well-watered,  it  is  fertile,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orfa ;  but  the  moat  fertile  part  of  all  Mesopotamia  was  the  ancient  Mtfg' 
dottiai  called  Antkemusia  by  the  Greeks,  or  ^  the  district  of  roses,'  from 

^  The  Khabour,  where  it  joins  the  Euphrates,  is  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  most  be 
eroMed  by  boats,  as  was  done  by  the  army  of  Julian  in  April,  when  the  stream  was  at  Its 
lowest  The  Huallee  andeaUy,  it  would  seem,  ran  S.  £.  to  the  Tigris,  by  the  way 
of  Senjar,  Hatra,  and  Tekrit,  wliich  in  reality  is  lust  the  line  of  direction  one  would 
suppose  it  to  take  from  Senjar,  instead  of  that  to  the  S.  W.  In  the  days  ot  Ptolemy, 
the  Husllee  called  by  him  the  Saocoras,  did  not  join  the  Chaboras,  but  fell  into  the 
Euphrates  by  a  separate  channd,  the  Masca  of  Aenophon,  five  marches  £.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxes  or  Khabour,  whilst  the  other  or  larger  branch  pursued  its  wonted 
course  to  the  Tigris.  In  process  of  time  this  branch,  or  the  Saocoras,  also  gradually 
altered  its  course  more  to  the  W.  till  it  finally  joined  the  Khabour  at  the  present  sput. 
The  larger  branch  continued  to  run  by  Hatra  to  the  IMgris,  down  to  times  compara- 
tively modem,  as  the  bed  of  its  channel  Is  still  clearly  traceable,  fh>m  the  Tigris  N.  W. 
to  Hatra.  Botli  these  beds  are  now  deserted,  and  the  whole  stream  of  the  Huallee 
BOW  runs  S.  W.  to  the  Khabour,  instead  of  S.E.  to  the  Tigris  by  Hatra,  and  direct  S. 
to  the  Euphrates,  at  Corsote.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the  r^ion  through  which  it 
anciently  ran,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  the  stream  flrom 
the  plain  of  Nisibis,  would  gradualiy  operate  this  change  of  course,  as  is  done  in  other 
regions  of  similar  phjrsioal  character.  It  was  down  the  Huallee  that  the  emperor 
Trajan  conveyed  his  fleet,  built  of  the  timber  of  the  forests  of  Nisibis,  to  the  Euphrates^ 
but  whether  by  a  separate  channel,  or  by  those  of  the  Khabour  and  Hoallse  collectively 
taken,  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  the  former  is  the  most  probable.  Another 
•tieam,  but  of  small  consequence,  ran  S.  of  Carres  to  the  Euphrates,  which  it  entered  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Nicephorium  or  Callinicum,  90  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kha- 
bour, and  was  anciently  called  the  river  of  AtUhemuna, 
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the  abundance  of  Aese  flowers  wliicli  grew  here ;  and  at  this  day  the 
plain  of  ^nsibis  is  still  famed  for  its  white  roses.  The  whole  tract  of  the 
upper  Khabonr  and  Huallee  is  enunently  fertile,  these  being  by  far  the  best 
watered  parts  of  this  region.  The  whole  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Karadgy* 
Dagh,  from  the  source  of  the  Huallee,  and  betwixt  the  course  of  that 
stream  and  that  range  is  intersected  by  innumerable  brooks,  and  presents 
a  continued  succession  of  flat,  alluvial  meadows,  once  fertile  in  rice  and 
grain,  now  full  of  miuisd  towns  and  Tillages, — a  clear  and  conclusiTe  proof 
how  much  the  misery  of  this  country  is  owing  to  misgoremment, — and  how 
different  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  and  Sassanian  princes,  who  ftmnerly  shared 
this  large,  rich,  and  productive  province,  was  from  that  of  its  present  ru- 
lers, the  indolent  and  barbarous  Osmanlees.  Though  neither  trees  nor 
shrubs  now  appear  in  these  desolated  plains,  it  was  once  otherwise ;  and 
the  immense  forests  which  anciently  clothed  the  southern  slopes  of  mount 
Masius,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibis,  enabled  Trajan  to  equip  a  numerous 
fleet  of  ships,  which  he  carried  down  the  stream  of  the  Huallee  to  the 
Euphrates.  Towards  the  S.  and  £.  the  soil  progressively  deteriorates,  till 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Arabian  deserts :  being  bare, 
sterile,  and  sandy,  except  on  the  immediate  banks  of  such  scanty  stream- 
lets as  are  found  here  and  there  running  to  the  Khabour  or  the  Euphrates. 
But  desert  as  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  is,  it  once  contained  a 
number  of  populous  towns  on  both  banks  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. All  these  were  supported,  partly  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  and  partly  by  the  passage  of  caravans,  which,  in 
ancient  days,  when  the  commerce  of  the  Persian  gulf  was  in  its  glory,  tra- 
versed the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  on  their  way  to  Palmyra  and  the  head 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  even  after  the 
Mohammedan  conquest,  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  put  an  end  to  this  inland  commerce  and 
the  existence  of  these  cities.  At  a  place  called  Haditha  or  Hit,  near  the 
Euphrates,  are  remarkably  strong  fountains  of  naphtha  and  bitumen,  an- 
ciently used  in  constructing  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  walls  and  palaces 
of  Babylon.  This  place  is  100  geographical  miles  to  the  W.  of  Bagdad. 
—-To  the  N.E.  of  this  is  a  large  salme  lake,  which  supplies  Bagdad  with 
salt. 

Malignant  fVinds,^  The  great  number  of  salt  putrescent  lakes  and  col- 
lections of  stagnant  water,  in  this  quarter,  communicate  a  pestilential  qua- 
lity to  the  air,  which  is  also  heated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  burn- 
ing sands.  It  is  this  lur,  so  heated  and  so  corrupted,  which,  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  want  of  some  equilibrium,  is  called  the  bade  simoom^ 
'  poisonous  wind,'  or  samiel,  and  which  produces  such  fatal  effects  on  ani- 
mated nature.  It  is  more  dreaded  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  than  in  the 
midst  of  Arabia  itself.  This  wind  blows  from  S.  to  N.  across  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  Mousoul,  and  up  the  Tigris,  till  its  passage  is  stopt  by  the 
mountains  to  the  N. 

Productions,'^  The  desert  of  Mesopotamia  is  inhabited  by  the  com- 
mon maned  lion  and  a  species  without  a  mane,  by  wild  asses  and  antelopes, 
bustards  and  ostriches.  Wormwood,  as  abundant  as  the  heath  in  acme 
parts  of  Europe,  here  covers  immense  spaces,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  plant.  Occasionally,  however,  stripes  of  agreeable  and  fertile  land, 
like  so  many  oases,  skbrt  this  desert.  Tamarinds,  wild  cherries,  cyproosoo, 
and  weeping-willows,  here  and  there  shade  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  waters  of  which,  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate  in  various  spots  groves  of 
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pomegranates,  lemons,  and  sycamores.  The  town  of  Annah  is  one  of 
these  delicious  spots.  North  of  Annah,  aiongst  the  Euphrates,  a  district 
coTered  with  mulberries  extends  as  £ur  as  a  place  called  Balis.  Narrow 
paths  lead  through  its  thickets  to  hidden  horels.  Here  a  horde  of  peace- 
ful Arabs,  of  the  tribe  of  Beni-Semen,  raise  silk-worms  and  export  their 
produce.  This  district,  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  is  called  Zombouk 
by  Hadjy-Khalfa,  the  Turkish  geographer.  Hie  caravans  which  traverse 
this  desert  to  and  from  Bassora  are  compelled  to  propitiate  the  Arabs,  who 
reckon  themselves  the  lords  of  the  desert  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Shat-al-Arab,  by  a  customary  tribute.  They  have  to  encounter  the  suffo- 
cating samiel, — swarms  of  locusts,— ^and  the  failure  of  water,*-whenever 
they  depart  from  the  line  of  the  river,  during  a  journey  of  nigh  800  miles 
from  Bassora  to  Aleppo. 


CHAP.  IIL—INHABITANTS  AND  LANGUAGE. 

Although  the  descendants  of  Aram  were  the  aboriginal  natives  of  this 
region,  yet  in  very  early  times  we  find  it  peopled  also  by  Arabian  tribes 
from  the  S.  As  nothing  but  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  parted  it  from 
the  Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts,  and  as  it  bears  on  that  side  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Arabia,  we  need  not  wonder  that  successive  Arab  tribes 
should  have  crossed  the  separating  stream,  with  their  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
tents,  to  roam  in  a  region  so  similar  to  their  own.  Hence  we  find  Arabs 
dispersed  over  all  the  country,  as  far  as  mount  Masius  on  the  N.  and  the 
Tigris  on  the  E.  All  these  tribes  were  by  the  Greeks  collectively  deno- 
minated Scenitofy  or  ^  Arabs  who  dwell  in  tents.'  The  district  of  O^rhoene, 
in  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia,  was  so  called  from  Osrhoes^  the  founder  of 
an  Arab  dynasty  of  princes,  who  ruled  at  Edessa,  under  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  Abgarusy  till  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  last  prince,  sent  him  in  chains  to  Rome,  and  converted  this 
Arab  principality  into  a  Roman  province.  Besides  Syrians  and  Arabs, 
the  population  was  composed  of  Greeks  and  Romans ;  at  present  it  is 
composed  of  the  original  natives,  and  Greeks — who  dwell  chiefly  in  the 
towns  and  villages — Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Yezidees.  The  Arabs 
are  very  numerous,  and,  together  with  the  Koords,  occupy  most  of  the 
open  country,  whilst  the  Yezidees  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Senjar.  The 
BenuMelan  Arabs  occupy  the  country  between  Orfa  and  Merdin.  Their 
numbers  are  estimated  at  50,000  families,  and  their  chief  can  bring  20,000 
horsemen  to  the  field.  Another  tribe,  called  the  Beni-Ayuby  or  *  the  Sons 
of  Job,*  are  under  a  chief,  who  commands  80,000  Arab  and  Koordish 
families  who  roam  in  the  same  tract  as  the  Beni-Melan.  This  chief  is  the 
mightiest  potentate  of  all  the  nomadic  tribes  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Merdinr  and  his  justice  and  integrity  are  the  theme  of  praise  both  to 
Christians  and  Mohammedans.  If  a  traveller  obtain  a  passport  and  letter 
from  the  pasha  of  Aleppo  to  this  nomadic  potentate,  and  once  eat  bread 
and  salt  in  the  tent  of  Uiis  patriarchal  chief,  he  is  sure  of  protection  from 
all  the  tribe.  The  Taye  Arabs  wander  in  the  tract  between  Nisibis  and 
Monsonl,  and  impose  a  tribute  on  all  caravans  on  their  way  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  place.  Near  Arzrowan  is  the  camp  of  Khalif  Aga,  a 
powerfril  Koordish  chief,  who  can*  bring  12,000  horsemen  into  the  field. 
Another  Koordish  chief,  called  Tarsna,  commands  all  the  country  from 
Merdin  to  Nisibis. 

The  Yezidees.']     The  Yezidees  are  a  ferocious,  sanguinary,  and  numer- 
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OU8  race,  dwelling  partly  in  Koordistann,  and  partly  in  the  moantaina  of 
Senjar.  In  Koordistaun  they  pooaooe  aereral  districta  between  Jeseerali 
and  the  aouroe  of  the  Snaan  branch  of  the  Tigria.  Kinnier  aays  that 
about  10,000  £uniliee  of  them  inhabit  theae  diatricta.  They  alao  inhabit 
aeveral  viUagea  on  the  road' from  Zako  to  Moosoul.  Bnt  their  chief  red* 
dence  is  in  die  moontainona  region  of  Senjar,  where  they  IIto  completely 
independent  of  the  Turks.  As  trayellers  dare  not  venture  among  themy 
our  knowledge  of  them  is  rery  limited.  They  are  said  to  be  an  heretical 
sect  of  Mohunmedans ;  and  so  denominated  from  the  khalif  Yexidy  who 
put  the  sons  of  Ali  to  death.  Many  other  opinions  have  been  broached 
amongst  the  learned  respecting  the  name  and  origin  of  this  sect,  but  we 
are  atill  in  the  dark  respecting  both ;  and  as  they  are  objects  of  dread, 
horror,  and  aversion,  to  all  the  religious  sects  in  their  vicinity,  whether 
Christian  or  Mohammedan,  it  would  seem  that  their  principles  are  vniqite  : 
but  what  these  really  are,  none  can  tell  us.  We  have  been  assured  by 
some  travellers,  that  they  worship  the  devil ;  but  whether  such  worship 
be  that  of  religious  homage  to  the  evil  genius  as  their  only  object  of  adora- 
tion, or  merely  consists  in  deprecatory  rites  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  ma- 
lignant demon,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate,  no  traces  of  worship 
to  Yezdan,  or  *  the  good  principle,'  in  opposition  to  Ahriman^  or  '  the  evU 
principle,*  are  found  amongst  them.  The  tomb  of  their  founder,  Sheick 
Aad,  is  still  shown  at  Mousonl.  This  sect  is  divided  into  black  and  white 
members :  the  former  being  the  priests  and  rulers,— and  the  latter  the 
multitude.  The  malignant  principle  whom  they  are  said  to  worship,  or 
perhaps  rather  to  deprecate,  ihey  denominate  Karuheny  and  regard  him  as 
one  of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  l^wiae  call 
him  Shack  Maazen,  or  '  the  great  chief.'  In  the  side  of  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Senjar,  called  AbdooUAzuz^  is  a  great  cavern,  into  which,  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  year,  they  cast  their  offerings  to  the  devil,  throwing 
jewels,  or  pieces  of  goLd  or  silver,  into  the  abyss,  which  is  said  to  be  ao 
deep,  that  no  line  has  ever  yet  reached  the  bottom,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  r^ich  to  the  abode  of  Eblia ;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  though  worshippereof 
the  devil  by  profession,— though  cruel  from  education  and  principle,— > 
though  so  intolerant  as  not  to  allow  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God  to  utter 
the  smallest  word  of  disrespect  to  the  grand  enemy  of  Grod,  and  goodness, 
and  man,— though  robben  by  trade  and  long  confirmed  habit,— yet  Kin- 
nier is  pleased  to  affirm  of  them,  that  they  are  a  far  better  race  of  men 
than  either  Turks,  Arabs,  or  Christians ;  that  they  are  more  tolerant  on 
points  of  religion,  free  from  many  of  the  nanow  prejudices  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  possessed  of  mora  noble  and  generous  principles,  than  any  na^ 
tion  comprising  the  motley  population  of  Koordistaun  I  It  may  be  so ;  but 
there  seems  an  enigma  here  which  Kinnier  would  do  well  to  solve.  Their 
language  is  the  Koordish.  Kinnier  estimates  the  number  of  this  daring 
sect  at  2,000,000  souls ;  whilst  a  French  traveller  estimates  them  at  only 
1-lOth  of  that  number. 

Languages,']  In  such  a  motley  population  as  that  of  Mesopotamia, 
composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Koords,  and  Syrians,  many  different  languages 
and  dialects  must  be  found.  The  purest  dialect  of  the  Aramian  language 
IB  and  always  has  been  spoken  in  Mesopotamia ;  as  at  Edessa,  or  Oiii, 
Koordish  and  Arabic  are  spoken  among  the  wandering  tribes,  so  called ; 
at  Beer  and  Orfa,  Turkish  is  spoken ;  and  at  Mousoul,  Arabic  and  Koord- 
ish, with  a  little  Turkish  and  vulgar  Chaldee ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  at 
Merdin, 
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CHAP.  IV.— CITIES  AND  TOWN& 

In  ancient  days  Mesopotamia  contained  a  vast  number  of  towns  and 
cities  all  celebrated  both  in  sacred  and  profane  history ;  but  of  these  only 
a  few  remain  at  this  day.  For  more  than  700  years  this  region  was  the 
battle-ground  of  political  strife  between  the  powers  of  the  West  and  the 
East ;  and  yet  during  all  that  long  period  it  was  populous  and  flourishing. 
But  since  it  fell  under  Turkish  domination  it  has  gradually  though  rapidly 
declined.  We  will  commence  our  description  of  what  cities  still  remain 
with  those  in  the  western  quarter. 

Zeugma,^  In  descending  the  Euphrates  to  its  entrance  on  the  plains 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  die  first  place  of  political  importance,  as  a  ford 
from  Syria  into  the  former  region,  was  Zeugma,  the  ordinary  place  where 
the  Romans  crossed  their  armies  into  Mesopotamia,  along  a  strong  stone- 
bridge  protected  by  a  castle  on  the  Mesopotamian  side  of  the  river,  named 
Seleucia^  and  connected  with  the  city  of  Apamea,  Both  the  cities  and 
the  castle  are  now  in  ruins ;  but  the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  still  risible. 
Zeugma  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  correspond  with  the  modern  Roum 
Kcdoy  or  *  castle  of  Roum,'  or  <  of  the  Romans ;'  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as 
the  latter  place  stands  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  a  modem  building  com- 
pared with  Zeugma. 

Beer^  About  20  geographical  miles  below  Roum  Kala  is  Beer,  still  a 
city  of  some  importance,  having  a  castle  commanding  the  pass  over  the 
river.  According  to  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  1816,  Beer 
contained  400  houses,  and  4000  inhabitants ;  but,  according  to  Mr  Wolff, 
the  Jewish  missionary,  who  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to  Palestine  in 
1824,  there  are  more  than  15,000  Tnrkish  inhabitants  at  Beer,  besides  a 
few  ignorant  Armenian  Christians.  He  represents  the  inhabitants  as  rebels 
to  the  sultan,  to  whom  they  had  paid  no  tribute  for  25  years.  The  face  of 
the  mountun  here  is  full  of  immense  holes  and  rocks  ;  many  of  the  former 
are  fitted  up  for  khans  where  travellers  lodge.  The  Armenian  church  is 
formed  in  one  of  these  holes,  which  seem  to  have  been  proveri>ial  even 
in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  who  was  ordered  by  divine  command  to  go  to 
the  Euphrates  and  put  the  girdle  which  he  had  on  his  loins  into  a  hole  of 
the  rock,  and  to  conceal  it  there  for  a  fixed  time.  This  place  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Biriha  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Tigris ;  but  corresponds 
to  his  Barsamse  on  the  Euphrates ;  though — ^as  usual  in  his  tables — ^it  is 
placed  quite  wrong  in  respect  of  Zeugma,  which  he  fiixes  at  nearly  2 
degrees  N.E.  of  it,  though  it  is  not  actually  one-third  of  a  degree  N.  of 
it.     Beer  is  called  Biradschick  by  its  Turkish  inhabitants. 

KerkisiOf  ^c]  Going  S.  alongst  the  Euphrates,  and  then  E.  as  for  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Khaboor,  we  meet  with  little  but  ruins  of  former  cities 
and  towns  which  flourished  here  in  the  days  of  Rome  and  Parthia.  Ker» 
kisia^  at  the  junction  of  the  Khaboor  with  the  Euphrates,  represents  the 
Carckemish  of  Scripture,  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  recovered  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Tlus  was  always  a  place  of  political  importance,  being 
the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Romans,  and  the  successors  of  Constantine, 
against  the  Parthians,  and  their  successors  the  Persians.  It  was  fortified 
by  Dioclesian,  and  was  ordinarily  furnished  with  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men.  At  a  considerable  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  ancient  Thapsacut, 
on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  famous  as  a  pass  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Tiphsah  of  Scripture,  the  extreme  limit  of  Solo- 
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mon*8  kiogdom  to  the  N.E.**  This  ford  is  on  the  direct  road  from  Da- 
masctts  and  Palestine  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  and  the  Tigris.  Here  the 
Euphrates  is  800  yards  broad,  but  shallow  at  low  water. — Beyond  the 
fChaboor,  alongst  the  Euphrates,  are  the  towns  of  Mesched  Rahahak^ 
Rahabah  Mdic^  and  Annahf  the  ancient  Annatkon  of  Ammianos,  the 
residence  then  as  now  of  an  independent  Arabian  emir.  It  is  situated  ob 
an  island  in  the  riyer,  and  is  composed  of  two  long  streets,  walled  and 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  Julian  in  his  march  against  the  Persians,  and 
the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Chalcidene  in  Syria. — Thiluikay  farther  E. 
on  the  same  rirer,  was  an  impregnable  fortress,  which  defied  the  arms  of 
Julian. 

Felufia.^  We  have  no  modem  towns  of  note  on  the  Euphrates  till 
we  arriye  at  Felujia,  all  the  ancient  towns  baring  perished.  Felujia  is  a 
little  to  the  S.E.  of  the  andent  Anbar,  once  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Ancobarilis  mentioned  in  Ptolemy,  and  the  seat  of  the  Abasside  Khalifi 
before  the  foundation  of  Bagdad. — Anbar  is  now  in  ruins  ;  but  Felujia  is 
a  place  of  some  importance,  being  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  a  connecting  canal  with  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  from  whicb 
Felujia  is  only  12  leagues  distant.  These  are  all  the  places  of  note  on 
the  southern  side  of  Mesopotamia  at  present.  The  other  andent  towns 
of  OropuSf  Surety  Dura^  Necarda,  RaJcka^  Nicephorium  or  CalHnicum, 
ChaboraSy  and  Pombiditha^  have  all  disappeared. 

Orfa^  Sfc*2  ^  interior  Mesopotamia  the  first  dty  of  note  is  the 
modem  Orfa,  the  seat  of  a  pashalic,  and  one  of  the  finest  dties  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  This  city  is  the  ancient  Edessa^  the  capital  for  three  centuries 
of  the  prindpality  of  Osrhoene,  and  afterwards  of  Roman  Mesopotamis. 
Edessa  was  not  its  primitive  name,  but  one  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Mace- 
donian followers  of  Alexander  when  they  became  possessed  of  it,  from 
Edessa  a  city  in  Macedonia.  Its  primitive  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
Uvy  the  Ur  Khcudinij  or  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,'  where  Abraham  dweh 
before  he  came  to  Harran,  with  his  father  Terah,  on  his  road  to  the  pro- 
mised land.  This  is  very  probable,  as  Harran  is  only  8  hours'  journey  from 
Orfa,  and  on  the  direct  road  to  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates  at  Rakka,  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  road  to  Palestine.'^  It  lies  two  days'  journey 
E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  67  miles  N.E.  of  Beer.  D'Anville  places  it  at 
the  source  of  the  Scirtas ;  but  he  is  wrong  in  fixing  its  latitude  in  36*, 
for  its  trae  position  is  37*  lO'  N.  lat.  Orfa  is  famous  for  its  inexhaustible 
supply  of  excellent  water, — an  inestimable  blessing  in  a  hot  climate.  Tlw 
source  of  these  waters  is  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  dty,  where  a  beau- 
tiful fountain  of  transparent  water  fills  a  small  lake,  called  in  Arabic  Birkd 
el  Ibrahim  el  Khalel,  '  the  Lake  of  Abraham  the  Beloved,*  or  « the  Friend 
of  God/  From  this  lake  an  artifidal  canal  225  paces  long,  25  broad,  and 
generally  from  5  to  6  feet  deep,  issues,  and  is  dispersed  in  streams 
throughout  the  town.  To  this  transparent  fountain  the  Greeks  gave  the 
appellation  of  Callirhoey  <  the  Beautifrd   fountain,'  whence  the  modem 

"  Thaptacta  is  just  the  Hebrew  Thaptakhiy  *  a  «»,• « a  paaring  over,'  *  a  ford,'  y^^A» 
Greek  hj  the  addition  of  the  terminating  ayllaUe ;  and  its  modem  rapeUation  of  £7 
Dahr  in  Turldsh  means  just  the  same,  as  there  are  no  fords  over  the  £aphrates  bdoir 
its  Junction  with  the  Khaboor,  when  it  becomes  too  deep  to  be  doosed  by  ibrdinc. 

"  It  was  by  this  very  ford  that  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  with  his  army  fiSn  tfat 
dew^  of  Syria  into  Mesopotamia.  Orfa  was  also  called  Antiodaa^  JustinopoSM.  Ania- 
ninofHtlis,  and  Al  Roka.  But  it  is  called  Orfa  by  all  the  Turks,  Koords,  and  Axmbs  of 
the  yicinity.  It  is  called  Dakia  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  his  travels,  which  is  lost  a 
corruption  of  AnHocMia,  * 
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name  of  Roka,  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  stands  the  mosqae  of  Abrahainy 
the  most  splendid  and  regular  edifice  of  the  kind  in  all  Asiatic  Turkey. 
It  is  a  square  building  surmounted  by  three  domes  of  equal  rize,  and  a 
lofty  minaret  rising  up  from  amidst  a  grore  of  tall  and  solenm  cypresses.* 
Near  the  mosque  of  Abraham  is  another  beautiful  fountain  and  lake  called 
Ain-eUZilgah,  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  says  Buckingham,  clear  as 
the  finest  crystal,  with  a  surface  unruffled  by  the  slightest  breeze  of  air, 
and  the  calm  that  reigned  there  becoming  still  softer  and  more  balmy  as 
the  evening  closed,  was  truly  delightful.  Along  its  borders  are  full  and 
▼enlaiit  bushes,  which  overhang  its  waters,  and  cause  at  once  a  refreshing 
fragrance  and  a  welcome  shade  all  around.  These  interesting  combina- 
tions, says  Buckingham,  present  as  fine  a  scene  either  for  poetry  or  paint* 
ing  as  any  of  the  fountains  of  Grreece  could  have  done  though  all  the 
naiads  of  the  streams  had  been  conjured  up  to  aid  the  effect.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Greeks  called  this  city  CalUrrkoey  or  *  the 
Beautiful  fountain.'  Orfa  is  seated  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  hill  belonging 
to  a  range  which  is  projected  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Taurian 
chain,  and  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  till  it  is  lost  in  the  desert.  Its  form  re- 
sembles an  irregular  triangle  ;  and  it  is  about  from  3  to  4  miles  in  compass. 
The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone,  of  as  good  masonry  and  as  highly  orna- 
mented as  those  of  Aleppo.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  have  good  pave- 
ments on  each  side  with  a  central  channel  for  carrying  off  the  water ;  and 
being  more  or  less  sloping,  are  generally  pretty  clean.  The  bazaars 
are  numerous,  well-supplied,  and,  as  usual,  separated  into  departments, 
each  appropriated  to  a  particular  species  of  commodities.    They  are  com- 

"  Every  pisoe  here  of  consequence  bean  some  relation  to  Abrabam,  whose  name  and 
memory  are  held  in  Uie  highest  veneration  by  all  classes,  whether  Mahommedans^ 
Christians,  or  Jews.  The  lake  bears  his  name,  and  is  esteemed  holy.  The  mosque 
does  the  same.  The' lake  is  visited  by  pilgi'ims  from  all  quarters  from  motives  of  pious 
veneration  for  the  patriarch  whose  name  It  bears.  The  verv  fish  both  in  the  lake  itself 
and  the  artificial  canal  issuing  from  it  are  esteemed  sacred,  particularly  a  fine  species 
of  carp  with  which  it  abounds.  These  fish  are  seen  to  great  advantage  when  playinr 
in  its  beautifully  transparent  waters.  It  is  considered  as  a  combined  act  of  piety  and 
amusement  to  feed  these  carps,  and  therefore  vegetables  and  leaves  are  purchased  by 
the  visitors,  and  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  which  means  these  fish  are 
collected  literally  in  heaps.  As  they  must  neither  be  caught  nor  molested,  these  carps 
multiply  exceedingly,  and  Buckingham  estimates  their  number  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  greater  and  lesser  canals  at  20,000.  Some  of  these  carps  are  2  feet  long,  and  pro- 
portionally thick.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  this  veneration  for  fish  at  Orfa  is  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Syrian  idolatry  which  was  practised  at  Hlerapolis  and  Askelon, 
where  fish  were  worshipped,  particularly  at  the  former,  where  was  a  very  deep  lake  in 
which  the  fish  were  preserved  and  fed  by  the  priests  of  the  Syrian  Venus.  It  Orfa  be 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  it  is  not  less  so  for  the  tradi- 
tionary fables  connected  with  this  fact.  Nimrod  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  here ;  and 
some  columns  are  still  pointed  out  on  which  his  throne  was  placed ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  truth  of  the  story,  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  is  said  that  he  ordered 
Abraham,  for  his  refusal  to  worship  the  fire,  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  beneath, 
which  was  miraculously  converted  into  a  fine  spring  of  water,  which  fills  the  canals 
before  described.  It  would  be  dangerous  heresy  to  question  this  story  at  Orfa,  as  it  is 
firmly  believed  by  all  sects.  Orfa  is  also  famous  as  toe  seat  of  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa, 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  a  correspondence  by  letter  with  Christ  during  his  abode 
on  earth,  and  to  have  received  from  our  Lord,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  his  picture 
impremed  upon  a  napkin,  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  Abgarus,  who  had  In- 
voked his  healing  power,  and  offered  him  the  strong  fortress  of  Edessa  as  a  refuse  from 
Jewish  malice.  The  story  of  this  epistolary  communication  is  firmly  believea  by  all 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  Greeks,  and  even  by  some  Episcopalian  Protestants,  as 
Addison  and  others,  but  we  need  scarcely  add,  has  been  confuted,  and  exposed  as  a 
complete  fiction,— a  devout  lie.  Edessa  was  captured  sucosssivdv  by  Chosroes  Parviz, 
and  the  Saracens.  A  fler  a  senritode  of  SOO  years  to  the  Saracens,  Its  nunous  picture  was 
sold  by  these  leonochists  to  the  court  of  Constantinople  for  the  sum  of  12,000  pounds 
weight  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  200  Mussulman  captives,  and  a  perpetual  truce  for 
the  territory  of  Edessa. 
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monly  coTered  aboTe ;  and  are  alwmys  fresh,  cool,  «id  sheltered,  both  horn 
nun  and  sanshine.  The  shoe-baBaar  b  pecaliarl  j  neat  and  dean :  though 
small,  it  is  wider  than  the  others,  and  roofed  oyer  with  a  fine  arched 
covering  of  masonry.  It  is  whitewashed  within,  and  admits  light  and 
air  from  without  through  grated  windows  at  the  top.  The  bazaar  for 
cotton  goods  ii  equal  to  any  in  Turkey,  being  from  20  to  25  feet  wide 
including  the  benches  of  the  shops  on  each  side,  which  are  all  fitted  up 
like  diyans  with  carpets  and  cushions.  It  is  at  least  from  30  to  40  feet 
high,  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length  by  a  succession  of  fine 
domes  admitting  light  and  air  by  a  sort  of  lantern  windows  at  the  top. 
This  basaar  is  amply  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  India,  Penia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  with  some  few  Cashmere  shawls  and  Angon  shal- 
loons ;  but  British  articles  are  extremely  scarce,  though  held  in  tibe  highest 
estimation.  This  is  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo, 
and  the  failure  of  the  usual  importation  of  Britbh  goods  from  that  place. 
The  manufactures  of  Orfa  are  inconsiderable,  being  confined  to  articles  of 
mere  necessity.  Coarse  printed  cottons  are  the  chief  articles  of  consnmp- 
tion ;  and  the  method  of  printing  them  is  the  same  as  at  Diarbekir.  Mr 
Bncldngham — ^who  spent  some  time  here  on  his  route  to  India,  represent- 
ing himself  as  a  Barbery  merchant— -described  the  British  mode  of  printing 
cottons.  The  admiration  of  the  Orfa  manufacturers  was  excited  to  a  high 
pitch  by  his  description,  and  the  manager  of  the  Orfa  establishment  mads 
him  an  offer  of  a  very  handsome  remuneration  if  he  would  remain  a  few 
weeks  longer  to  superintend  such  improvements  as  the  mechanics  of  the 
city  could  make  under  his  direction,  which  Buckingham  was  obliged  to 
decline  under  the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  The  woollens  fabricated 
here  are  coarser  still  than  the  printed  cottons,  being  only  equal  to  those 
^  fabricated  in  England  for  sailors'  winter  jackets.  A  few  very  good  car- 
pets, however,  are  made  here,  some  hair-cloth  for  sacks  and  bags,  and  «lk- 
bands  and  tapes  of  excellent  quality.  Every  description  of  saddlery  and 
cutlery  is  well-executed ;  and  the  labours  of  the  mason  and  the  carpenter 
are  equal  to  any  in  Turkey.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  chei^).  During 
the  whole  summer  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  solid  ice  brought  down 
from  the  summits  of  Mount  Taurus, — a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  night 
An  English  pound  of  this  is  sold  for  a  para  or  fJEuthing,  and  is  a  cheap  and 
healthy  refreshment  accessible  to  the  poorest  of  the  city.  The  fruits  of 
Orfa  are  white  mulberries,  apricots,  quinces,  figs,  pistachio  nuts,  grapes, 
and  pomegranates ;  but  no  oranges,  lemons,  and  melons,  are  to  be  had 
there.  Trees  are  numerous  in  the  streets,  beneath  whose  genial  shade 
the  inhabitants  repose,  to  take  ice  or  fruit,  or  a  pipe  and  coffee.  The 
population  is  estimated  by  Buckingham  at  50,000  souls,  of  whom  about 
2000  are  Christians  of  the  Armenian  and  Jacobite  sects,  all  the  rest  being 
Mahomroedans.  Buckingham  describes  the  natives  as  well-bred,  polite, 
and  tolerant  in  religious  matters  ;  and  remarks  at  the  close  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  Orfa — ^which  is  by  far  the  best  given  by  any  traveller — that  it  is  a 
delightful  place,  and  the  most  tolerant  and  happy  in  the  Turicish 
dominions.  The  castle  which  defends  and  commands  the  city  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  .a  long,  narrow,  rocky  ridge,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
by  100  yards  broad  within  the  inclosure.  It  is  defended  on  the  S.  and 
W.  sides  by  a  ditch  50  feet  deep,  and  20  wide,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock, — ^a  work  of  great  labour.  On  the  other  sides  it  is  secured  by  the 
steepness  of  the  ascent.  The  walls  are  Saracenic  ;  but  the  interior,  inha- 
bited by  a  few  poor  families,  is  a  scene  of  complete  desolation.     The 
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works  seem  originally  to  have  been  Roman,  but  to  have  been  subsequently 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  a  new  castle  on  the  saihe  site. 
Edessa  is  also  famous  as  baring  been  the  see  of  the  noted  James  Bara- 
dssns,  the  father  of  the  Syrian  Monopbysites,  or  Syrian  Jacobites.  This 
heresiarch  is  said  to  have  ordained  not  less  than  80,000  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  The  orthodox  Greeks,  however,  are  not  willing  that  James 
Baradsens  should  be  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Edessa,  but  will  have 
him  to  have  been  St  James  the  apostle,  as  it  would  not  do  to  have  a 
Monophysite  bishop  enrolled  in  the  calendar  of  the  saints. 

ffaran,']  To  the  S.  of  Orfa,  8  hours'  journey,  is  Haran^  also  famous 
as  the  abode  of  Abraham,  after  he  left  Ur  or  Orfa,  and  celebrated  in  Roman 
history  for  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  Roman  legions  by  the  Parthians. 
The  place  is  now  in  ruins.  It  was  famous  in  ancient  times  as  the  princi- 
pal abode  of  the  Sabians,  or  worshippers  of  the  Host  of  Heaven,  who  had 
here  a  temple  erected  to  the  god  Hermes.  On  a  hill  about  two  hours 
distant  were  to  be  seen,  even  in  modem  times,  the  remains  of  a  Sabian 
temple. 

Mevdin^  Considerably  to  the  £.  of  Orfa  is  the  noted  city  and  fortress 
of  Merditty  the  ancient  MirediSy  or  Marde,  It  is  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  mountain  called  the  Jebal-Merdin,  composed  of  white  limestone 
rocks.  The  castle  of  Merdin  is  simply  a  wall  raised  up  from  the 
perpendicular  clififs  of  limestone  all  around,  and  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult of  access.  It  appears,  when  viewed  from  below,  to  be  a  Mahom- 
medan  work,  and  is  more  formidable  from  its  natural  situation,  than  from 
any  artificial  means  of  defence.  The  access  to  the  city  is  by  a  stair  cut  in 
the  rock,  more  than  two  miles  of  ascent,  to  the  gate,  and  the  Turks  hyper- 
bolically  say,  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  a  bird  flying  over  their  town. 
In  other  words  it  is  esteemed  the  Aomos  of  Mesopotamia.  The  whole  of 
the  inclosure  contains,  according  to  Kinnier,  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
according  to  Buckingham  20,000,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Mahommedans. 
There  are  besides  1000  families  of  Skemsuaksy  or  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
who  are  politically  included  amongst  the  flock  of  the  Syrian  patriarch." 
Each  of  the  Christian  sects  have  churches  for  themselves,  and  the  Jews 
have  a  synagogue,  whilst  the  Mahommedans  have  eight  mosques,  and  the 
Syrians  two  convents  in  addition  to  their  two  churches.  The  city  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton. — Between  Merdin  and  Diarbekir  the 
country  is  high  and  hilly,  the  hills  being  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain  of  Merdin,  and  the  intervening  valleys  500  feet  above  the  same 
level. — At  the  foot  of  the  Jebal-Merdin  is  the  village  of  iS^  Elijah,  so 
called  because  it  is  ignorantly  believed  that  the  prophet  Elijah  ascendetl  to 
heaven  from  this  spot.  We  suppose  this  village  must  be  the  ancient  JRleia 
and  Elija  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  has  placed  in  his  table  S.E.  of  Edessa  and 
S.W.  of  Nisibis,  though  in  reality  it  is  N.W.  of  it. 

Catacombs  of  Dara."]  S.E.  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  Dara  ;  and  to  the 
N.  of  these,  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  are  an  immense  number  of  catacombs 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  a  species  of  very  hard  freestone.     The 

**  NeKher  Niebuhr  nor  Buckingham  could  eain  any  information  of  the  tenets  of  this 
sect,  as  they  carefully  conceal  them  from  all  othen.  They  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Gtubres  of  Kinnier,  who  estimates  their  numbers  at  only  100  fomilies.  and  says  that 
they  exposed  their  dead,  to  be  devoured  by  vultures  or  dogs,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  as  the 
Panees  do  at  Bombay.  Kinnier  may  nave  confounded  them  with  the  Sabians,  and 
bean  misinformed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  perhaps  make  no  distinction  between  Sa^ 
Uans  and  Magianh  but  class  both  under  the  common  appellation  of  Gti^^rrs,  or  *  Fire- 
worshippers.  >. 
IV.                                                                      z 
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trhole  tlape  of  the  bill,  for  s  qntrter  of  ft  mile,  is  filled  witb  tliese 
oooiIm.  Immediately  beyond  tbis  is  an  apertare  or  opening  in  tbe  bilb 
wliere  the  rock  is  cat  on  thf«e  sides  to  a  smooth  smftce  to  tbe  beigfat  of 
40  feet,  and  in  which  are  innmnemble  oatacombsy  some  of  tbem  20  feet 
abore  the  lerel  of  the  gromid.  In  these  are  a  few  Greek  inscripdmis ;  bat 
80  much  obliterated  as  not  to  be  copied.  At  tbe  fmtber  end  is  a  noble 
care,  the  tomb  of  some  distingnisbed  personage.**  A  few  Koordisb  and 
Armenian  families  now  reside  amongst  tbese  melancholy  mins. 

NiMU.'}  About  18  miles  S.£  oif  Dan  are  tbe  mins  of  Nisibis,  a  city 
still  lai^er  and  more  renowned  than  Dara,  and  tbe  capital  of  Penian  Me- 
sopotamia* These  rtiins  occnpy  a  space  iof  more  than  three  miles ;  and 
there  is  a  Tillage  still  standing  here,  amidst  tbe  wreck -of  former  greatness, 
which  contains  900  Arab  and  Koordisb  ftimiiies,  subject  to  a  Koordish 
chief. 

Mogul,  Sfcl  From  Nisibis  to  Mosul,  a  space  of  155  B.  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line,  nothing  occurs  worthy  of  notice.  Tbe  andent  TissaphaUm  is 
recognized  in  the  Tillage  of  Sefijnfa ;  but  the  Persian  fortress  of  Ur  has 
ceasecl  to  exist.** — Mosul  is  a  large  and  ancient  city  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  and  still  sundves  amidst  surrounding  desolation  and  solitude. 
Its  streets  are  unpaved,  narrow  and  inegular  in  their  course ;  and  tbe  city, 
with  the  exception  of  one  mosque,  has  no  fine  public  buildings  to  relieve 
the  view.  The  coffee-houses,  however,  are  numerous,  and  generally  very 
large,  some  being  300  feet  long,  with  benches  at  each  side,  and  shaded  by 
a  matted  roof  above.  The  amount  of  population  is  redkoned  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  at  100,000;  but  by  Buckingham,  in  I8I6,  at  less  than 
half  that  number.  There  are  300  Jewish  families  here  who  have  a  sj^oa- 
gogue.  On  the  land  side  Mosul  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  without  cannon ; 
towards  tbe  Tigris  it  is  defended  by  a  small  ruinous  castle.  On  the  whole 
Mosul  is  in  a  declining  state.  It  was  indeed  evidently  so  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  days  of  Thevenot  and  Tavemier.  No  other  places  of 
note  occur  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  in  this  quarter. 

II. — SOUTH-EAST  DIVISION,  OR  IRACA-ARABI,  AND   PART  OF   ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  TO  THE  SOUTH-EAST  OF  THE  LITTLE  ZAB. 

Extent  and  Boundaries.']  Hiis  is  an  extensive,  though  now  a  com- 
paratively deserted  and  neglected  region,  chiefly  possessed  by  hordes  of 

M  It  Ib  80  feet  long  by  40  broad,  with  a  soriBce  polished  on  all  ildee,  and  conneded 
by  tubteiraneoiu  piiiiwigwi  with  the  adjoining  catacombs.  The  present  elevation  is  15 
feet,  but  it  must  onoe  have  been  much  more,  as  the  care  is  more  than  half  filled  with 
rubbish.  It  appears  to  have  been  lighted  from  above  by  a  lofty  dome,  also  eat  to  a  fins 
surikoe.  A  kind  of  platform  or  gallerv,  supported  by  an  arcade  of  12  arches,  emhraoes 
ita  three  sides,  whilst  on  the  fourth  it  is  entered  by  a  handsome  semidri^ar  arch, 
beautifully  ornamented.  At  the  back  of  the  gateway  are  a  number  of  amalkr  oraa- 
mental  arches  all  in  the  Roman  style,  and  on  the  E  side  is  a  small  concavity,  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  sarcophagus,  which  prolwbly  onoe  c<mtained  the  body  of  the  person 
for  whom  this  magnificent  tomb  had  lieen  esccavated.  The  oitablatore  is  delicate  and 
beautiful,  a  Iws-relief  on  one  side  represents  an  angel — ^the  symbol  of  the  soul— sur- 
rounded by  chenibims,  ascending  to  heaven ;  above  appears  a  hand,  as  if  ready  to  reeelv« 
the  ascenmng  spirit ;  and  l»elow  a  heap  of  bones  and  skulls,  emblems  of  mortality.  The 
whole  seems  to  nave  been  executed  about  the  time  of  Justinian.  Other  figures  appear 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gate,  but  so  mutilated  ss  not  to  be  described. 

*B  111  is  place  was  believed  by  some  of  the  learned,  as  CeUarioa,  Bochart,  and  Calmet, 
to  be  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  where  Abraham  was  bora.  Wolf,  the  Jowish  mia« 
siouary,  inquired  during  the  whole  of  his  journey  firom  Or&  to  Niaibis,  for  Ur  or  \}r% 
but  nobody  could  tell  him  any  thing  about  it.  Therefore  he  oondudea  that  Calmet 
was  mislnltormed  in  placing  Ur  near  Nisibis.  The  truth,  however,  is,  Uiat  It  is  W^ 
and  not  Calmet  who  is  mistaken,  for  the  Persiaii  Ur  did  not  lie  between  Orfo  aad 
Nisibis,  but  between  tlie  latter  and  the  Tigris,  as  is  plain  from  AauniMia%  who  aaya 
he  passed  by  it  with  the  army  of  Jovian,  on  their  retreat  to  Nisil>is. 
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wandering  Arabs.  It  oommenceB  on  the  W«  of  the  Tigris,  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Fduja,  on  the  Euphratea,  to  the  Tigris  opposite  Bagdad ;  and  on  the 
£•  of  the  latter  stream  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Little  Zab.  By 
the  former  line  it  is  separated  from  Mesopotamia ;  and  by  the  latter  from 
(he  N.W.  part  of  Assyria  and  Koordistaun.  It  comprehends  the  whole 
tract  to  the  S.  of  the  Enphratea,  from  the  junction  of  the  former  with  the 
Khabour. — S.E.  ibe  Arab  town  of  Koniet  or  Grain,  a  little  to  the  S*W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Shat*al-Arab, — all  the  intermediate  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  from  Feluja  and  Bagdad  to  Komah  at  the  junction 
of  these  rivers, — and  on  the  £.  of  the  Tigris  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Zab,  this  region  extends  N.E.  and  E,  to  the  Koordistaun  mountains  and 
the  Aiagha-Dagb,  the  ancient  Zagros,  and  S«£.  to  the  Synne  river  or  river 
of  Mendeli,  which  enters  the  Tigris  at  Jarjariya.  From  this  junction  a 
small  stripe  of  narrow  alluvial  land,  between  tlM  Tigris  and  the  Haroerine 
hills,  all  the  way  to  the  mouths  of  the  Karoon,  is  nominally  included 
within  this  tract  in  modem  mups ;  but  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  in 
this  direction  was  much  more  distinct  and  specific,  the  Gyndes  or  the 
modem  Hud  being  the  boundary  towards  Susiana  or  Khoosistaun*  So 
numerous  have  been  the  physical  and  political  revolutions  to  which  this 
once  renowned  region  has  been  subjected  in  modem  times,  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  assign  it  definite  political  limits.  The  whole  tract  to  the  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  from  near  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  gulf,  is  in  the  hands  of 
wariike  Arab  tribes,  alike  independent  of  the  Turks  and  Persians ;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  all  the  way  from  Bassora  to 
Feluja.  The  Turidsh  power  is  restricted  in  e£Pect  to  iJie  few  remaining 
towns  on  the  banks  of  one  or  other  of  these  rivers  and  their  tributary 
etreams. 

Divisiont^  SfcT^  This  region  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  Chaldiea,-— 
Babylonia, — and  that  part  which  lies  beyond  the  Tigris,  Tlie  first  of  these 
hiy  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Euphrates ;  the  second  was  the  ancient  district  of 
Babylonia,  or  Babylon,  and  included  all  the  tract  between  the  two  rivers, 
from  the  uppermost  of  the  intersecting  canals  down  to  Koraa,  being  the 
most  fertile  division  of  the  whole ;  the  last  division  was  never  included  in 
the  second,  but  in  ancient  Assyria*  In  other  words,  the  modern  Inica- 
Arabi  comprehends  the  western  division  called  anciently  Chaldesa,  and 
the  middle  division  called  Babylonia, — and  the  eastern  part  of  the  pashalic 
of  Bagdad  corresponds  to  the  third  division.  There  is  no  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  interior  geography  of  which  is  so  little  known,  as  that  of  this 
region.  The  Greeks,-— who,  by  their  conquest  of  all  this  extensive  re- 
gion under  Alexander,  and  their  subsequent  possession  of  it  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  under  the  Seleucidss,  had  of  all  others  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  and  describing  it, — have  left  us  next  to  nothing  on  the 
subject ;  and  during  the  ascendancy  of  Roman  power  it  was  under  the  Pur- 
thian  domination,  so  that  their  writers  could  describe  it  only  from  such 
meagre  reports  as  they  obtained  now  and  then  from  the  journals  of  some 
itinerant  merchant  or  membar  of  a  caravan*  Ptolemy's  description  of  it  is 
comprised  in  one  quarto  page,  including  the  positions  of  27  places,  almost 
all  of  which,  Babylon  excepted,  cannot  now  be  recogpiieed,  as  they  have 
all  perished  from  the  page  of  history.  The  Divine  malediction  seems  not 
only  to  have  been  verified  on  Babylon  itself,  but  on  die  whole  surrounding 
region  also ;  so  that  what  was  once  the  residence  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
people, — what  was  once  filled  with  numerous  and  populous  cities  and  vil« 
lages,^what  was  once  the  abode  of  civiliaeation,  agriculture,  manufactures. 
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and  comm«rce,-»«nd  where  temples  and  trophies  reared  their  heads  in 
every  direction, — is  now  a  sterile  desert,  except  on  tiie  immediate  bonks 
of  the  Eaphrates,  where  here  and  there  a  vilhige,  or  a  camp  of  wandering 
Arabs,  may  perchance  be  met  with  I  Indeed,  unless  it  be  on  the  E.  of  the 
Tigris,  there  is  almost  nothing  worth  describing.  The  whole  region  it 
politioftlly  comprehended  in  the  pashaltc  of  Bagdad,  which  reaches  from 
the  month  of  the  Shat-«l-Arab  to  Merdin  on  the  N ;  and  as  far  W.  as  the 
pashalic  of  Orfii ;  the  crest  of  the  Zagros  forming  its  eastern  limit. 

City  of  Bagdad."]  Bagdad,  whilst  it  enjoyed  the  splendid  preoenoe  of 
the  court  of  the  khalififtte,  was  the  most  celebrated  city  in  Western  Asia. 
This  honour  it  held  for  more  than  five  centuries,  during  the  sway  of  the 
house  of  Al- Abbas.  Compared  with  many  other  Oriental  cities,  its  origin 
is  modem,  having  been  built  in  762  by  the  khalif  Al-Mansoor,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Abasside  dynasty,  who  gave  his  new  city  the  appellation  of 
D'aV'-al'Salamy  or  '  the  gate  of  peace.'  Bagdad  has  sadly  declined  from 
its  original  magnitude  and  grandeur.  It  was  originally  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tigris,  and  extended  several  miles  along  the  river,  but  is  now  chiefly 
confined  to  the  eastern  bank,  to  which  there  is  access  across  the  river  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.  The  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  so  near  each 
other  in  this  quarter,  that  the  intervening  distance  is  only  6  hours*  walk ; 
and  consists  of  one  immense  fertile  meadow,  which  extends  all  the  way  to 
Koma.  A  modem  canal  called  the  canal  of  Ita  connects  the  two  riveri 
between  Feluja  and  Bagdad.  As  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  here 
higher  than  that  of  the  Tigris,  its  surplus  waters  during  the  inundation  are 
discharged  into  the  latter  by  means  of  this  canal,  and  loaded  rafts  have 
sometimes  descended  this  canal  from  Feluja  to  within  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  Bagdad.  Though  the  intervening  space  is  not  above  21  B»  miles 
directly  across,  yet  this  canal  is  full  one-third  more  by  its  necessary  wind- 
ings. Bagdad  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  wholly  of  brick,  which  bears  clear 
marks  of  different  eras  of  constraction  and  repair ;  the  oldest  part,  as  in 
most  Mohammedan  works,  being  the  best,  and  tbe  newest  the  worst.  The 
wall  has  large  round  towers  at  the  principal  angles,  with  turrets  at  small 
distances  from  each  other  in  the  intermediate  spaces  between  the  laige 
angular  towers.  On  these  last  are  batteries  planted  with  brass  cannon  of 
different  calibres,  badly  mounted,  and  only  50  in  number,  incJuding  those 
of  all  the  fortifications  towards  tbe  land  side  of  the  city.  The  whole  wall 
has  a  ditch  of  considerable  depth  around  it,  but  it  is  merely  an  excavation 
without  masonry  or  lining  of  any  kind.  The  gates  are  only  three  in  num- 
ber. A  large  portion  of  the  city  is  destitute  of  buildings,  particularly  on 
the  N.E.  side ;  and  even  where  tbe  houses  abound,  near  the  river,  a  pro- 
fusion of  treee  are  seen,  so  that  on  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  city  from  a 
lofty  terrace,  it  seems  a  city  rising  out  of  a  grove  of  palms.  The  houses 
are  all  of  fnraace-bumt  bricks,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  small  size.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved,  the  sides  generally  present  two  blank  walls : 
windows  being  rarely  ever  seen  opening  on  the  public  thoroughftve,  whilst 
the  doors  entering  thence  to  the  interior  dwellings  are  small  and  mean. 
The  streets  are  dirty,  and  more  intricate  and  winding  than  in  most  of  the 
great  towns  in  Turkey,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  tolerably  regular 
lines  of  bazaars  and  a  few  open  squares,  Bagdad  may  be  denominated  a 
labyrinth  of  alleys  and  passages.  The  palace  of  the  pasha  stands  at  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  city,  near  the  river ;  it  is  rather  an  extensive  than  a 
grand  building.  Bagdad  has  more  than  100  mosques,  of  which  only  30 
can  be  distinguished  by  their  minarets ;  there  are  upwards  of  30  caravan- 
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•eras,  50  public  baths,  and  iiumeroaB  bazaars ;  but  in  architecture,  beauty, 
and  convenience,  these  are  all  inferior  to  thoee  of  Orfa,  Damaacas,  and 
Cario.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  by  travellers  at  from  50,000 
to  80,000  souls.  Buckingham  estimates  it  at  80,000.  Of  these  50,000 
are  Arabs.  The  chief  officers  of  the  civil  and  military  departments  are  of 
Oamanli  families  from  Constantinople,  though  they  are  themselves  mostly 
natives  of  the  place.  The  mercantile  classes  are  almost  all  of  Arabian  de- 
scent, and  the  lower  ranks  are  a  medley  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Persians,  and 
Hindoos.  The  commerce  of  Bagdad  chiefly  consists  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures and  produce,  which  are  brought  up  the  Tigris  from  Bengal,  by  the 
port  of  Bassora,  and  distributed  into  the  Nedjed  country  through  Syria,  and 
over  Koordistann,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor.  Ibis  commerce  was  said 
to  be  increasing  in  1816,  from  the  moderation  of  the  existing  pasha.  By 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  it  was  affirmed  that  no  where  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  were  the  people  so  little  oppressed,  and  commerce  so 
little  subjected  to  restraint,  as  here ;  but  of  later  years,  through  the  in- 
creasing poverty  of  the  Turkish  government,  here  oppression  has  increased, 
and  commerce  has  been  subjected  to  vexatious  exactions,  so  that  it  is  now 
on  the  decline.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Persian  commerce  to  Bagdad  has 
greatly  declined,  since  the  Persians  have  found  the  route  of  Erzeroom  and 
Tocat  to  be  more  safe  and  easy  than  that  of  Bagdad  to  Constantinople. 
The  goods  formerly  deposited  here,  as  in  a  central  situation,  are  now  car- 
ried straight  to  the  Turkish  capital  by  that  route,  to  the  greater  profit  of 
the  original  Persian  dealer,  and  to  the  corresponding  loss  of  the  Bagdad 
merchant,  through  whose  hands  they  formerly  passed.  Bagdad  was  once 
famous  for  its  Oriental  literature,  which  was  carefully  fostered  here  under 
the  genial  sunshine  of  the  khalifs.  But  it  has  long  since  suffered  a  total 
eclipse.  Since  the  extinction  of  the  khalifate  by  the  Tartars,  Arabian 
learning  is  now  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  there  is  not  a  sin^e  collec- 
tion of  good  books  to  be  found  in  all  the  city,  nor  any  individual  mollah 
distinguished  by  his  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  his  country ;  and  not  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  is  now  to  be  found  in 
all  Bagdad,  though  the  filmed  capital  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  makes  so 
great  a  figure  in  that  celebrated  work,  with  his  vizier  Giafar.  The  climate 
is  healthy  enough  but  for  the  great  heats  which  prevail  in  summer,  the 
thermometer  standing  in  the  shade  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August  at  1 IQ""  and  122''  of  Fahrenheit,  at  noon,  and  in  1819  the 
heat  was  so  great  as  to  be  160**  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  During  these 
intense  heats  great  numbers  die,  even  of  the  natives,  and  the  English  staying 
occasionally  here  during  the  hot  months,  after  a  long  residence  in  India, 
jsigh  for  the  temperate  region  of  Bengal  or  Hindostan.  The  latitude  of 
Bagdad,  as  observed  by  Buckingham,  was  33*  IS'  57^,  and  by  Mr  Kich 
33*'  19'  40^.     The  latter  gentleman  fixed  its  longitude  at  44*"  45'  45^^  E. 

Ctesiphon^  S^c.  ]  Below  Bagdad  19  geognq^hical  miles  are  the  ruins  of 
Ctenphon ;  and  directly  opposite  are  those  of  Kochoi  or  Kochey  which 
collectively  formed  AUMadayeny  or  '  the  cities,'  of  the  Arabian  geogi*a- 
phers.  These  two  cities  were  joined  by  a  bridge  of  boats'  across  the  Ti- 
gris— The  ruins  of  Seleucia — if  such  exist — lie  three  miles  up  the  ancient 
canal  of  the  Nabannalcha,  and  have  been  confounded  by  all  travellers, 
even  by  Buckingham  and  Keppel,  with  those  of  Kochos.  The  remains  of 
the  stately  palace  of  Khosroo  Nooshirvaun  arrest  the  notice  of  all  travellers 
by  their  solidity  and  grandeur.  From  the  junction  of  the  Deeallah,  11 
geographical  miles  below  Bagdad,  as  far  up  the  river  as  Dokhala^  the  conn* 
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try  on  both  tides  Um  Tigris  is  a  perfect  pendise ;  but  beyood  Dokbala  the 
region  becomes  sterUe  and  desert. 

Apamia  Metene*']  At  Samsrrs*  a  branch  stmck-off  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  W.  and  then  tnmed  to  the  S.  where  it  met  the  canal  of  Isa,  alter  wiiidi 
it  t|ui  £•  to  the  Hgris,  which  it  rejoined  at  Old  Bsgdad.  The  whole  tract 
inclosed  by  this  branch  was  the  Apanua  Mesene  of  tbe  ancientSy  and  was 
renowned  for  its  ferulity,  and  from  this  point  to  the  sea  the  country 
was  covered  with  palm«trees.  But  all  this  Terdnre  has  now  disappeared, 
along  with  the  numerous  Tillages  which  once  covered  tbe  vicinity  and 
banks  of  the  canals  and  rivers. 

HUUk.^  To  the  S.W.  of  Bagdad,  about  58  British  miles,  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Hilleh  on  both  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates,  constructed  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  population  of 
12,000  inhabitants,  several  stately  caravanseras,  and  an  extensive  basaar. 
Here  is  a  bridge  of  boats  across  tbe  river  connecting  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  town. 

Ruins  of  BabyhnJ^  Immediately  to  the  N.  and  tbe  W.  are  the  vast 
ruins  of  the  mighty  Babylon,  attesting  to  the  eye  of  the  travelW  the  truth 
of  prophecy.  These,  long  unknown  to  the  learned  and  Christian  world, 
have  been  diligently  explored  by  the  late  lamented  Mr  Rich,  consul  at 
Bagdad,  by  Ker  Porter,  Buckingham,  and  Mignet,  to  whom  the  reader 
must  be  referred  for  circumstantial  detaib,  as  the  limits  of  our  work  do 
not  admit  a  lengthened  description :  we  can  only  afford  room  for  an  outline : 

Thi*y  commenoe  at  the  vl'laffc  of  Mfthowel,  and  extend  12  ibIIm  sootli  all  the  tray  to  Hilleh,  aad  at 
the  dbitaaoe  of  8  rnUee  W.  of  that  city  standa  llie  Bin  Newtr^ud  or  the  aadmt  tfmfHe  of  Belm.  if 
•a  equal  extent  to  the  R  of  the  Eupliratee  ba  admitted  tbe  aemoree  of  Harodetna  are  fnSy  Jottiiad, 
irho  aulgna  a  sqaare  of  480  etadee  to  andent  Aabylon,  or  14i  aquare  miles,  an  indoned  epafce  nuw 
times  that  oecupted  by  London  In  tbe  oommenoement  of  this  oentary.  All  thb  Indoaed  ^»afee  ia  fnO 
of  mound«,  remains  of  anrient  wallH,  deserted  water  oowscs,  and  aiMleBt  embaokaianta.  Tbara  ars 
three  great  masses  of  ruins  on  the  eaatern  aide  af  the  Buphratea  whhdi  particularly  arrest  attantlan : 
the  Mukal/ibe,  the  Katr  or  palaop,  and 'the  Amra»-hiU^  besides  a  great  number  of  small  mounda.  Thf 
AmrtmhiU  Is  a  mass  of  ruin  1400  yards  long  on  the  S.  W.  face,  1 100  on  the  eastern  Csoe,  and  8S0  on  the 
northern  feee,  being  of  a  triangular  iignn,  and  rising  In  some  plaees  to  70  feet  of  eleratioa  above  the 
base.  This  fnat  mass  is  eomposed  of  earth  mfaci»d  with  fragments  ct  brick,  broken  pottery,  yiiiMoa. 
tlons,  mortar,  bitnmeo,  whilst  the  foot  at  erery  step  sinks  in  tiie  loose  dust  aad  rubbish.  This  mass 
has  been  sucoesslrely  emptied  of  its  bricks  for  modem  buildings,  so  fer  as  they  oould  be  extndrd. 
The  Ka$r  is  a  vast  mound  650  yards  N.  of  this,  8,100  yards  in  rlreumference,  and  Is  full  70  feet  abova 
tbe  general  level  It  appears  to  have  been  oampoeed  of  buildings  fer  suparlor  to  all  the  others  on  the 
eastern  side,  m  it  is  one  entire  mass  of  furnaoe  bamt  bricks,  whereas  thoae  of  the  others  are  of  son 
dried  bricks.  This  large  pile  of  ruin  is  supposed  by  both  Rirh  and  Ker  Porter  to  have  been  the 
ti*rraoed  palaee  of  Nebnchadnenar.  On  a  ridge  of  its  mouldering  ruint  still  flourishes  a  aolllary  tree 
called  Athsk,  of  a  species  perfectly  foreign  to  Babyloiiia,  but  recognised  as  tha.AnbioB  Aile  or  *  the 
tamarisk.'  It  must  have  been  orlginidly  of  enormous  slxe ;  but  only  part  of  Its  trunk  now  remaias, 
which  still  supports  ito  evergreen  and  wide^^reading  branches.  It  must  at  least  be  ISOO  yean  old, 
as  tradition  bean  its  existence  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  AH  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  is 
revered  by  the  Arabs  as  its  shade  aflbrded  shelter  cad  repoae  to  that  khallf  wbea  fsint  with  fettgne 
from  the  battle  of  Hilleh.  This  tree  may  be  supposed  a  g«nn  from  the  terraced  gardens  of  Babyhm 
which  oaca  covered  the  space  where  It  now  groivs.— A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  V.  of  the  Kasr  stands 
the  vast  mass  of  the  MukaOibe  or  Mujeaibe^  that  is,  *  the  overturned.*  It  Is  of  an  oblong  flffur«,  800 
yards  long  on  the  northern  side,  XIO  on  the  southern,  188  on  the  eastern,  and  136  on  the  western, 
whilst  the  elevation  of  the  SLE.  angle  is  141  ISwt  This  ruin  was  supposed  by  PleCro  Delia  Valle,  and 
Rennel,  to  have  been  the  ancient  temple  of  Belos.  But  this  opinion  has  been  completely  overturned 
by  Rich  and  nirter.  'Jlils  ruin  abounds  with  fragments  of  all  kinds,  as  brides  sun-dried  and  fornMr 
baked,  pottery,  bUumen,  pebbles,  vitrlfled  scoriuB,  bits  of  glass,  and  another  of  pearl.  In  this  mass 
are  many  dene  of  wild  beasts,  and  in  moat  of  the  ravines  are  numbers  of  bats  and  owls,  thus  exem. 
plifylng  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  that  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  should  dwell  there,  that  their  houses 
should  be  foil  of  **  doleful  creatures ;  that  owls  should  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  dance  ther«>.*'  Except 
tbe  Uri  Nemroad  the  ruins  on  the  W.  side  do  net  correspond  in  magnltnde  to  those  on  the  east  side. 
^The  Bin  Nemrwd  U  0|  milra  S  W.  of  Hilleh,  aad  0  milas  S.E.  of  the  MoJeUibe.  It  ia  eallrd  by  che 
mod(>m  Jew-8  *  the  prison  of  Nebuehadnetsar.'  HiIs  mass  Is  surrounded  by  a  mined  wall  8^886  feet 
hi  circumference,  and  stands  by  itself  disthict  from  ail  the  other  ruins  in  the  centre  of  a  now  sotitsry 
Uka  the  awful  figure  of  Prophecy  herself,  pekilhiv  out  the  comptete  fttlfllment  of  her  aolenui  de. 
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Banclation.  The  heigM  of  Ihli  rain  te  198  fceCi  rarmoaoted  by  a  towwr  97  feet  higher  stUl,  and  S8  feet 
hrond.  Thb  tower  itaDds  on  the  tamaBlt  of  the  woMm  aide  wUdi  rlaee  at  oaee  from  the  plidn.  In 
one  etupendooa  pyramidal  faUi,  and  is  a  solid  mass  of  the  flnest  briek-work,  presenttng  the  appearanee 
of  an  angle  of  a  ttnietare  origiDally  qvadrangolar.  It  Is  rent  half-way  to  the  bottom,  bnt  whether  by 
the  hand  of  man  or  risitation  of  the  elements  Ker  Porter  cannot  determine,  bat  thinks  it  to  have  been 
efltcted  by  lightning.  Bat  Vitringa  has  proved  that  it  was  burnt  by  a  Parthian  satrap  not  long  after 
-Babylon  fell  into  their  hands,  and  that  he  pat  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  death.  This  temple  was 
built  a  stsdlam  or  dOO  feet  io  helghti  and  oonidstad  of  8  stages  or  towers  snooesslyely  sarmottndag  eaoh 
other,  and  narrowing  gradaidly,  the  whirie  being  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Belns,  40  feet  high,  of  massy 
gold.  Not  half  that  elevation  now  exista ;  or  only  3  stages  out  of  the  8  at  present  remain.  A  large 
triangolar  moand,  equal  in  height  to  the  Kasr,  and  1,848  feet  broad,  by  1,935  long,  stands  i70  feet  to 
the  E.  of  the  eaelern  face  of  the  Blra  To  the  N. W.  of  the  village  of  Anana  stands  another  mound 
300  yards  long,  by  14  feet  high.  Two  miles  fhrther  N.  W.  Is  another  Msemblage  of  moands,  the  roosi 
conjtiderable  of  which  b  Sft  feet  high.  Hals  last  assemblage  of  mounded  heaps  extends  3  mile?  la 
lengtii,  and  In  Ker  Pbrter*8  opinion  are  the  rains  of  the  lesser  and  older  palace  of  the  Babyloidsh 
Idnga.  A  mUe  beyond  this,  a  number  of  minor  moonda  appears,  more  than  half  a  mile  brood,  and 
9|  miles  tnt  a  and  then  a&  towards  the  BIrs  Is  another  Tast  epaoe  covered  with  the  rataa  of  former 
buildingB,  extending  If  miles  In  length.  All  these  moands  now  mentioned  are  dearly  within  the  eir. 
euit  of  the  ancient  Babylon,  and  demonstrate  Its  amaslng  magnitude.  They  are  all  of  brick  without 
exception,  as  no  stone  exists  in  the  alinvial  soil  of  the  Babylonian  delta.  Other  large  monnds  of 
BahiHioiilBh  origin  have  been  explored  in  its  immediate  vMnity,  as  those  of  SUBkajftur  and  others  & 
of  Hillahr-the  monnd  of  Aggwr  Kviff  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Bagdad,— the  moands  of  .Spuria  4  leagaea 
below  HUIeh,— besides  two  other  large  monnds  3  leagues  &  of  the  same  place.  Indeed  the  whole 
tfftct  from  Bagdad  S.  W.  to  Rllleh,  and  fhim  Hllleh  &K  to  the  marsh  of  Lemloom,  Is  foil  of  rains^ 
attesting  femar  popnlatlon  and  opnlenoa ;  but  all  now  a  dreary  wastcu 

Hira^  ^c]  To  the  S.£.  of  Hilleh,  and  on  the  bankg  of  the  Roomiyah 
marshy  are  the  rouiB  of  Hiia,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mondar  dynasty 
of  Arabian  princes ;  and  in  its  immediate  ricinity  are  those  of  Cufay  for* 
merly  a  seat  of  the  khalib,  and  which  gare  its  name  to  the  obsolete  Ara- 
bic alphabetical  character  denominated  the  Cufic. — Near  these  mined 
towns  is  the  irenerated  tomb  of  Alee  the  khalif,  called  Mesjid  Alee,  Both 
this  and  the  tomb  of  Hosein  are  annually  Wsited  by  large  bands  of  Persian 
pilgrims,  but  both  hare  been  plundered  of  their  accnmnlated  wealth  by 
the  ferocious  Wahabites. 

Kornah^  At  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  ihe  fortress 
of  Komahy  commanding  the  narigation  of  these  rivers.  Below  this,  the 
Skai-al'Arab  is  an  immense  body  of  water,  and  the  largest  frigate  may 
anchor  close  to  the  shore. 

BaesoraJ]  Bassora,  on  this  large  combined  stream,  70  miles  abore  the 
mouth,  is  still  a  commercial  city  of  great  importance.  The  magnitude  of 
this  city-— as  usual  amongst  traFellers — is  yariously  given,  at  7  miles  by 
Neibubr,  and  12  by  Irwan ;  and  its  population  estimated  at  from  40,000 
to  60,000  souls.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  ;  and  recently  a  wall  60  miles 
in  length  has  been  built  to  protect  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert.  The  low  situation  of  Bassora,  and  the  land  immediately  in  its 
vicinity,  render  it  liable  to  inundations  from  the  Shat-al-Arab.  A  large 
embankment  to  prevent  these  was  made  all  the  way  from  Bassora  up  to 
Komah,  and  the  keeping  it  in  repair  was  committed  to  the  Arab  emir  of 
Shoogshoog;  but  in  consequence  of  his  neglect  the  Euphrates  has  re- 
peatedly broken  its  banks  above  Komah,  and  inundated  all  the  desert 
round  Bassorsu  Kinnier  is  of  opinion  that  if  more  care  be  not  taken  than 
of  late  years  to  prevent  these  inundations,  Bassora  itself  will  be  swept 
away.  Bassora  is  famous  for  its  date-plantations,  and  its  being  a  great 
mart  for  horses  which  are  brought  thither  from  the  most  distant  parts  of 
Arabia.  Not  one-third  of  the  city  within  the  walls  ii  inhabited,  two- 
tbirds  being  occupied  by  corn-fields  and  date-plantations  and  gardens. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  motley  mixture  of  Turics,  Arabs,  and  otliers.  A 
great  many  Arab  tribes  roam  the  deserts  on  both  sides  of  the  Shat-al-Arabt 
and  between  Bassora  and  Bagdad. 
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Boundaries.']     This  division  contains  the  regions  of  the  Orontes,  the 
Jordan,  and  Mount  Lebanon.     On  the  N.E.  this  large  tract  is  bounded 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  Syria,  novir  reckoned  part  of 
Arabia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  N.  by  the  Almadagh 
branch  of  the  Taurian  chain,  and  on  the  S.  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
southern  extremity '  of  the  Dead  sea,  due  W.  to  the  month  of  the  small 
stream  of  Rhinocolura.     In  ancient  geography  Syria  included,   besides 
Syria  Proper,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  according  to  Pliny  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.     Syria  was  anciently  called  Aram  ;  and  Mesopo- 
tamia Aram  Naharafim  or  *  Aram  of  the  rivers,'  as  before  stated.    Henco 
the  name  of  Arimi  given  to  the  ancient   Syrians,  as   Homer,   Hesiod, 
and  Nonnus,  inform  us,  and  corresponding  to  Aramcsans  or  *  inhabitants 
of  Aram.'     Whilst  the  descendants  of  Aram  the  son  of  Shem  gave  their 
name  to  Syria  which  they  occupied,  the  descendants  of  Canaan  the  son  of 
Ham  occupied  and  gave  their  name  to  Phcenicia  and  Palestine  W.  of  the 
Jordan,  out  of  which   they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  Joshua  the 
commander  of  the  Hebrews,  who  were  also  a  Shemitic  race  as  well  as  the 
Aramieans.     In  the  days  of  David,  Aram  or  Syria  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  principalities,  as  Aram  Maacha,  Aram   Zohah,  Aram 
Selh  JReliob,  and  Aram  Dammasek,  &c     The  Arabs  denominate  Syria 
Bahr-d'SAamy  *  the  country  on  the  left  or  north,'  in  opposition  to  Yemen, 
or  '  the  south  or  right '     These  denominations  refer  to  the  position  of 
Mecca,  and  proceed  on  the  notion  that  Syria  is  part  of  Arabia.     £1  Sham 
is  also  the  name  given  to  the  district  of  Damascus. 

PolUical  DivmonsJ^     The  following  are  the  political  divisions  of  this 
region: 

PashaUcM,  AhcuiU  DioUioHt. 

Afleppo,    •        .         Cyrrhestica,  Chalcidene,  Seleucia,  and  the  district  of 

Antioch. 
Tripoli,     .         .         Casiotis  and  Northern  Phmnicia. 
Sidon  and  Acre,         Southern  Phosnicia,  part  of  Cmlosyria,  and  Galilee. 
Damascus,         •         Apamene,   Palmyrene,  Eastern  Coslosyria,  and  the 

remainder  of  Palestine. 

It  must  be  observed  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  territorial 
arrangements,  as  the  number  and  boundaries  of  pashalics  are  continually 
varying  according  to  the  abilities  or  intrigues  of  the  pitohas,  and  the  system 
of  expediency  adopted  by  a  government  the  most  tyrannical,  weak,  and 
capricious  of  all  the  despotisms  which  have  cursed  this  fine  and  once 
opulent  region.  The  whole  territory  comprised  in  the  above  table,  con- 
tains, according  to  Malte  Brun,  a  superficies  of  51,778  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  desert;  and  the  population  at  most  does  not  exceed 
2,000,000." 

*■  ThoQgh  Commagene  alw»yi  made  m  part  of  Syria  with  the  Gredc  and  Roman 
geographers,  and  though  Malte  Brun,  in  conformity  to  this  and  to  established  custom, 
has  reckoned  Commagene  a  part  of  Syria  in  his  table,  yet  we  hare  kept  it  out,  as  it 
makes  no  part  of  the  present  political  arrangement  of  Syria,  but  is  included  in  the 
pashRlic  of  Maraah,  already  described  under  the  head  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia  Minor ;  and 
even  by  Malte  Brun  himself,  Commagene  is  included  in  his  table  of  the  political 
georihphy  of  Asia  Minor,  as  belonging  to  the  pashalic  of  Marash,  and  is  classed  along 
with  Cataooia  and  Cilicia,  as  a  distmct  province  iirom  Syria. 
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CHAP.  I.-PHYSICAL  ASPECT. 

Stria  is  a  very  yaried  country  of  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  those  which  on  the  north  separate  Syria 
from  the  district  of  Commagene, — ^those  which  separate  it  from  the  val- 
ley of  Ul-Bostan, — and  finally  those  which  separate  it  from  the  ancient 
CUicia  on  the  N.W.  These  ranges  are  all  spurs  from  the  great  Tau- 
rian  nnge^^^Mount  RkossuSy  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Amanus,  termi- 
nates at  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  5,550  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  But  the  Syrian  chain  properly  commences  at  Mount  Castas^  a 
huge  peak,  to  the  S.  of  Antioch,  which  shoots  up  to  the  heavens  its  needle- 
like point  encircled  with  forests.  From  this  point  the  same  chain,  under 
various  appellations,  winds  alongst  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
i^hich  it  is  seldom  more  than  24  miles  distant. — Mount  Lebanon  is  the 
most  elevated  part  of  this  chain,  which  extends  between  TripoH  and  Acre. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  this  chain  becomes  connected  with 
the  more  eastern  chain  by  a  lateral  range  shutting  up  the  valley.  This 
more  eastern  range,  divided  from  the  Lebanon  range  by  the  valley  above 
mentioned,  was  called  AntuLibanus  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  running  in  a 
parallel  direction  with  and  opposite  to  it.  This  appellation  is,  however, 
unknown  to  the  natives,  and  being  somewhat  arbitrarily  used  by  the  an- 
<nent8,  has  given  rise  to  much  learned  and  useless  discussion.  All  that  is 
known  is,  that  at  the  source  of  the  Leitani,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec,  the  range  divides  into  two.  branches,  the  one  of  which  called 
Lebanon,  strictly,  after  running  S.W.  for  a  considerable  space,  and  front- 
ing the  sea,  terminates  near  the  shore  to  the  N.  of  the  ancient  Tyre ; 
^whilst  the  more  eastern  branch,  running  in  a  similar  direction,  terminates 
on  the  shore  at  Cape  Blanco,  the  Promontorium  album  of  Pliny.  Over 
this  promontory  is  a  narrow  pass  of  two  yards  broad,  and  a  mile  in  length, 
having  bushes  on  the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left  a  tremendous  precipice 
overhanging  the  sea,  which  rages  as  in  a  storm  at  its  foot.  This  cape  is 
about  20  road  miles  to  the  N.  of  Acre.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Baalbec  the  proper  Lebanon  terminates  ;  but  the  other  range  with  which 
it  IB  connected  runs  north,  under  the  modem  name  of  the  Ansarian  moun* 
tains,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Orontes  from  the  coast.  At  the  source 
of  the  Jordan,  the  eastern  range  or  Antilibanus  diverges  into  two  branches, 
the  western  of  which  has  been  described ;  whilst  the  other  diverges  to 
the  S.E.  and  £.,  having  a  wide  intermediate  valley.  From  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  to  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  the  chain  runs  more  than  200 
miles  north ;  whilst,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  two  branches  of  the  main 
range  extend  upwards  of  50  miles  each.  The  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
the  Jebal-eUSkiek  or  *  mountain  of  the  Shiek,'  called  JebaUeLTa^  or 
^  the  snowy  mountain'  by  Abulfeda,  which,  according  to  Burckhardt,  lies 
due  W.  of  Damascus.  The  predominant  constituent  of  tins  range  is  cal- 
careous rock,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringing  when  struck.  The  granite  hardly 
appears  till  we  arrive  at  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  Red  sea. 
The  whole  of  the  Syrian  mountains  in.  all  their  ramifications  are  limestone, 
except  in  the  Hauran,  where  black  porous  basalt  is  the  predominating 
rock.  Near  Damascus  are  immense  caverns,  one  of  which  can  contain 
4pOOO  men. 

Rivers,~\  In  the  northern  part  of  this  region  is  the  long  vs^lley,  watered 
by  the  Orontes ;  in  the  S.,  that  watered  by  the  Jordan,  and  the  hollow  tract 
contunmg  the  Dead  sea ;  and  in  the  eastern  division  is  the  delightful  vale 
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of  Damaacaa.  The  chief  riven  are  the  Orontes  and  the  Jordan^  numiog 
in  opposite  directions,  the  rest  being  generally  mere  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  mnning  short  and  rapid  comves.  The  former  of  these  atrearas, 
though  having  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  direct,  is  but  a  small  river, 
and  would  be  completely  dry  in  summer  but  for  the  numerous  dams  erected 
here  and  there  to  preserve  its  waters.  The  water  thus  retained  requires  the 
aid  of  machinery  to  raise  it  for  the  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.  It  has 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  EUAasiy  or  <  the  Obstinate,'  says  Abulfeda. 
The  Jordan  is  a  much  more  rapid  and  considerable  stream  than  the  Orontes, 
and  is  sud  by  the  elder  Pliny  to  be  a  fine  limpid  stream,  large  enough  for 
the  valley  it  waters.  With  all  the  labour  which  has  been  expended  in  ex- 
amining the  Holy  Land  by  hosts  of  travellers,  geographers,  antiquarians,  and 
theological  critics,  the  real  source  of  the  Jordan  is  still  a  problem.'  The 
branch  of  Paneas  has  been  taken  almost  universally  for  its  source,  rising 
from  the  well  Phiala ;  but  the  Moiet  Hasbe]^  which  issues  from  the  western 
foot  of  the  Jebal-Shiek  is  now  esteemed  the  larger  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  receives  the  Paneas  branch  in  its  way  to  the  lake  of  Houle.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  that  travellers  have  not  yet  followed  up  the  course  of  the 
Hasbeya  branch  to  its  remotest  source.  As  to  the  well  or  pond  of  Phiala, 
mentioned  by  Joeephus,  it  is  not  yet  found ;  at  least  traveUeis,  who  have 
seen  several  wells  or  ponds  among  the  mountains  near  its  supposed  site, 
disagree  in  their  relations  ;  and  the  sources  of  the  Hasbeya  and  the  Tel-ei- 
Kadi  must  be  examined,  and  their  junction  with  the  river  of  Paneas,  before 
we  can  tell  which  is  the  true  Jordan.  The  junction,  however,  of  all  these 
makes  the  Jordan  :  the  branch  of  Paneas  being  the  Little  Jordan  of  Josepbns. 
The  whole  course  of  the  J<Htlan  is  not  above  130  B.  miles  to  the  Dead  sea, 
but  it  receives  a  number  of  large  streams  on  both  sides,  espedally  from  the 
Jebid-Hauran,  as  the  Mandhom  and  the  Zerka,  Various  acoounts  are  given 
of  its  size  by  travellers,  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile,  but  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  saw  it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  when  its  volume 
varies  both  in  depth  and  width.  Pococke  describes  it,  near  its  outlet  isto 
the  Dead  sea,  as  larger  than  the  Tiber  at  Rome,  periii^  as  broad  as  the 
Thames  at  Windsor,  the  stream  rapid  and  turbid ;  but  be  saw  it  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  March  when  its  volume  is  greatest.  It  no  longer  overflows  its 
banks  as  in  ancient  days,  its  channel  being  now  worn  very  deep. 

Lakes^  The  chief  lakes  in  Syria  proper  are  those  of  the  Bahar^d* 
KadeSy  and  Apamea  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  lake  of 
Aniioch.  In  the  highest  valley  of  the  Antilibanus  is  the  small  lake  of 
Limone,  and  in  the  district  of  Damascus  is  the  Naitar^l-Marjuy  or 
"  Lake  of  the  Meadows,"  in  which  the  numerous  streams,  irrigating  the 
celebrated  plain  of  that  city,  are  lost ;  it  is  saline.  But  the  chief  of  all 
the  lakes  in  this  region  is  that  of  AsphaltUes  commonly  called  the  Dead 
Sea.  By  the  late  discoveries  of  Burckhardt,  this  lake  is  now  ascertained  to 
have  had  no  existence  prerious  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomonha, 
but  to  have  been  wholly  the  effect  of  that  tremendous  catastrophe  which 
befel  the  cities  of  the  plain,  as  narrated  by  Moses.  Previous  to  this  epoch 
the  Jordan  pursued  its  southern  coarse  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  or  eastern 
tongue  of  the  Red  sea,  through  the  long  valley  of  the  Ghor,  which  is  just 
a  continuation  of  the  same  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  and  of 
that  which  bounds  the  Dead  sea.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely 
by  what  physical  agency  this  disastrous  event  was  accomplished,  and  the 
subject  would  require  a  long  discussion,  for  it  is  by  no  means  exhausted 
The  lake  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  nor  the  mountuns  on  its  ahoreSi 
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It  has  ne^er  been  navigated  by  so  mnch  as  a  boat  in  modem  times ;  its 
leTel  has  not  been  taken,  its  depth  sonndedy  nor  the  sinaosities  of  its 
course  ascertained.     Its  dimensions  have  been  so  varioosly  ^ven,  by  both 
ADcienis  and  moderns,  that  we  oannot  fix  them  with  precision.     According 
to  Mr  Bankes,  its  utmost  length  is  not  above  30  B.  miles,  in  a  straight 
line  from  N.  to  S. ;  whilst  according  to  the  ancients  it  was  double  that 
length.     But  it  is  probable  that,    like  many  other  lakes,  it  has   mach 
decreased,  and  is  still  decreasing ;  but  observations  are  still  wanting  to  estab- 
lish this  hypothesis,  however  much  its  modem  extent  may  disagree  with 
that  assigned  it  by  the  ancients,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  known  it 
much  better  than  we.   Its  breadth  is  also  undetermined.   The  specific  gravity 
of  its  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  saline  lake  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  containing  one-foarth  of  its  weight  in  salts,  if  reduced  to  a  state  of 
perfect  desiccation  ;  or  if  desiccated  at  a  temperature  of  1309  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  they  will  amount  to  41  percent  of  the  water.     The  water  of  this 
lake  is  perfectly  transparent,  its  taste  extremely  bitter,  saline  and  pungentw 
The  water  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  dissimilar,  being 
soft,  sweet,  and  light,  containing  only  a  300th  part  of  the  solid  matter  oon- 
tuned  in  the  water  of  the  lake.     ''  Whoever,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  *^  has 
aeen  the  Dead  sea,  will  ever  after  have  its  aspect  impressed  on  his  memory ; 
it  is,  in  trath,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.     The  precipices  in  general 
descend  abruptly  into  the  lake,  and,  on  account  of  their  height,  it  is  seldom 
agitated  by  the  winds ;  its  shores  are  not  visited  by  any  footstep,  save  that 
of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  superstitious  dread.     On  some  parts 
of  the  rocks  there  is  a  thick  sulphureous  incrustation,  which  appeal's  foreign 
to  their  substance;  and  in  their  steep  descents,  there  are  several  deep 
cavems,  where  the  benighted  Bedouin  sometimes  finds  a  home.     No  un- 
pleasant effluvia  are  perceptible  around  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occasionally 
flying  across.  For  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bank  the  water  appeared 
very  shallow ;  this,  with  the  soft  slime  of  the  bottonf,  and  the  fatigue  we 
had  undergone,  prevented  our  trying  its  bouysnt  properties  by  bathing.    A 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  mud  are  found  those  black  sulphureous 
stones  out  of  which  crosses  are  made  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims.   The  water 
has  an  abominable  taste,  in  which  that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed 
incrustations  of  salt  on  the  surface  of  some  of  the  rocks." 


CHAP.  II.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTION& 

Climate^  In  a  region  so  diversified  as  Syria,  there  must  be  a  corre- 
spondent diversity  both  of  climate  and  produce.  According  to  Volney,  Syria 
has  three  climates  :  that  of  the  mountains,  that  of  the  plains,  and  that  of  the 
coast.  The  summits  of  the  snowy  Lebanon  diffuse  a  salubrious  coolness, 
whilst  that  of  the  coast  is  hot  and  humid,  and  the  adjoining  plains  of  the 
Syrian  desert  are  subjected  to  a  dry  and  scorching  heat.  The  seasons  and 
the  productions  consequently  vary.  In  the  mountains,  the  order  of  the 
former  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  of  France :  the  winter  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  sharp  and  rigorous.  No  year  passes  without 
snow  in  the  mountsins  and  valleys,  and  the  ground  is  often  covered  with  it 
several  feet  deep  for  whole  months.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  agreeable, 
and  the  summer-heats  moderate.  In  the  plains,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
vernal  equinox  has  passed,  a  sadden  transition  takes  place  to  overpowering 
heats  which  last  till  October.  There  is  no  gradual  transition,  as  with  ua,  from 
winter  to  spring,  and  from  the  latter  to  summer,  but  the  summer  com- 
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mences,  as  it  were,  instantaneoiuly ;  bat,  on  the  other  band,  so  tempente  is 
the  winter  that  orange-trees,  dates,  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  grow 
in  the  open  field. 

AgricuUnral  Produce,^  If  Syria  were  under  an  enlightened  system  of 
political  goyemment,  where  human  art  and  industry,  secure  of  protection  and 
remuneration,  would  duly  second  the  advantages  of  nature,  no  country  oo 
the  globe  would  be  more  productive  of  vegetable  wealth  than  it.  In  the 
small  compass  of  twenty  leagues  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant 
regions  might  be  brought  together.  Besides  the  common  productions  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  every  where  cul- 
tivated, different  districts  have  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  themselves, 
as  sesamum  and  dhoura  in  Palestine,  maize  in  the  li^t  soil  of  Balbec,  and 
rice  in  the  marshy  district  of  Houle.  Sugar-canes  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairoot,  and  equal  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Delta.  Indigo  grows  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in,the 
country  of  Bashan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  cause  it  acquire  a 
good  quality.  Tobacco  is  produced  in  the  hills  of  Latakie,  which  creates 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  Damietta  and  Cairo.  At  present  this  plant 
is  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  As  for  trees,  independent  of  tlie  cedar 
and  the  cypress,  the  olive  grows  at  Antioch  and  Ramla  to  the  height  of  an 
oak.  The  white  mulberry  forms  the  wealth  of  the  country  of  the  Druses, 
by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it.  The  red  and  white  wines 
of  Lebanon  rival  those  of  Bourdeaux.  Lemons  and  water-melons  of 
superior  quality  are  the  boast  of  Jaffa ;  the  oranges  of  Tripoli  equal  those 
of  Malta ;  the  figs  of  Bairout  those  of  Marseilles,  and  its  bananas  rival  those 
of  St.  Domingo ;  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pistachio  nuts  ;  and  all  the  fruits 
of  Europe  are,  as  it  were,  combined  in  the  fertile  vale  of  Damascus; 
Niebuhr  thinks  that  the  famed  Arabian  coffee-plant  might  also  be  cultivated 
in  Palestine.  To  expatiate  on  this  subject  as  it  deserves  would  require  a 
volume ;  all  that  can  be  here  done  is  merely  to  give  a  short  outline  of 
the  varied  produce  of  Syria. 

Animal  Productions,']  All  our  domestic  animals  are  here  produced, 
besides  the  buffaloe  and  the  camel.  For  our  deer,  it  has  the  gazelle  ;  and, 
in  place  of  wolves,  it  has  the  jackal,  the  hyena,  and  the  ounce,  which  last 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  tiger.  We  hear  of  no  lions,  though  they  once  fre- 
quented the  thickets  of  the  Jordan.  We  hear  as  little  of  bears,  which  once 
abounded.  Of  the  insect-tribes,  the  locust  is  the  most  formidable,  and 
more  destructive  to  Syria  than  all  the  ferocious  animals  put  together.  These 
insect»  are  usually  generated,  during  an  uncommonly  mild  winter,  in  the  Sy- 
rian and  Arabian  deserts ;  from  thence  they  take  their  flight  to  the  plains  of 
Syria,  where  they  devour  every  species  of  vegetable  life,  grass,  foliage,  and 
every  green  thing,  leaving  the  ground  bare  and  desert.  Their  approach 
causes  univereal  terror,  and  their  visit  is  followed  by  certain  famine.  A 
bird,  called  samarmar  by  the  Syrians,  which  devours  this  destructive  insect, 
combined  with  the  S.E.  winds,  which  drives  them  into  the  Mediterranean, 
are  the  only  hope  of  the  people.  There  is  a  kind  of  locust  which  affords 
a  species  of  food  to  man. 

Minerals,]  This  is  a  bairen  subject,  travellers  saying  little  or  nothing 
on  the  matter.  All  we  know  is,  that  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
primitive  limestone,  and  that  marble  of  various  kinds  is  abundant.  Ws 
are  informed  that  coal  has  been  lately  found  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
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CHAP.  III.— POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

In  proportion  to  its  extent,  no  country  on  earth  presents  so  motley  a 
population  as  Syria.  One  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  frequent  re- 
Yolutions  which  Syria  has  undergone,  having  been  successively  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Romans, 
Arabs,  Turks,  Crusaders,  Mamelukes,  and  the  Osmanlees,  to  whom  it  is 
nominally  subject.  The  aboriginal  natives,  the  descendants  of  Aram,  amal- 
gamated with  the  Greeks,  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, which  are  a  mixed  assemblage  of  Turks,  Koords^  2'urcomang,  Arabs^ 
JenfSy  and  the  numerous  tribes  and  hostile  creeds,  that  exist  in  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  both  the  Lebanons  and  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran. 
To  state  the  amount  of  such  a  mongrel  population  is  impossible,  as  we  have 
no  precise  data  on  the  subject.  We  only  know  that  it  is  not  a  tithe  of 
what  Syria  might  support,  and  probably  of  what  it  once  contained.  Its 
conjectural  number  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  at  most. 

jLanguage,"]  The  languages  spoken  in  this  country  are  as  diversified  as 
the  population.  The  old  Syriac  is  spoken  only  in  a  few  districts  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascus  and  Mount  Lebanon ;  and  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem, 
like  the  Jews,  have  forgotten  their  old  language,  which  is  only  preserved 
in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  Arabic  predominates  both  in  the 
country  and  in  the  towns  ;  and  a  corrupted  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee, 
called  the' Nabathean  language,  is  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  Turkish  is 
spoken  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities,  whilst  both  it  and  Koordish  aro 
spoken  in  the  camps  of  the  wandering  Turkomans  and  Koords  in  the  Pa- 
shalic  of  Aleppo.  Respecting  literature  and  science,  it  is  almost  needless 
to_  say  a  word ;  for  of  the  latter  nothing  is  found  in  any  Mahommedan 
region,  and  the  former  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  both  amongst  Mussulmans  and 
Christians.  Only  two  libraries,  says  Volney,  exist  in  all  Syria,  that  of 
Djezzar  Pasha,  at  Acre,  and  the  convent  of  Mar  Hanna  Sliouair,  belonging 
to  the  Greek  Catholics  in  the  country  of  the  Druses.  Here  is  a  printing 
press  established  nigh  a  century  back  by  the  Jesuit  Missionaries ;  but  it  is 
on  a  miserable  scale,  merely  printing,  on  an  average,  about  180  volumes  an- 
nually. Only  seven  persons  are  employed  at  this  establishment ;  and  as  no 
work  is  done  on  saints'  days — which  are  very  numerous — little  progress  has  or 
can  be  made.  The  greatest  part  of  the  books  printed  are  Psalters,  which, 
being  the  only  classics  of  the  Christian  children,  are  always  in  demand.  But 
the  business  seems  to  be  declining,  and  will  soon  be  given  up. 

jReligiotu  Sects.']  No  country  presents  to  the  observer  such  a  medley 
of  hostile  and  opposite  creeds  as  Syria.  The  two  prevailing  systems  are 
Mahommedan  and  Christian ;  but  each  of  these  contending  faiths  is  split 
into  a  variety  of  sects,  which  hate  each  other  as  heartily  as  Mohammedans 
and  Christians  do  each  other.  The  Mutualeesi  the  Drtises,  the  Atisarians^ 
and  Ismaelians,  are  all  heretical  Mussulman  sects,  detested  by,  and  equally 
detesting,  the  Sonnite  Mussulmauns.  The  Mutualees  are  the  followers  of 
Alee,  whom  they  regard  with  idolatrous  veneration.  This  tribe  inhabited 
the  great  valley  which  divides  the  two  Lebanons,  and  were  so  powerful 
during  the  days  of  Sheik  Daher,  that  they  could  bring  10,000  horsemen  to 
the  field.  But,  by  their  own  ceaseless  intestine  discord,  and  the  political 
cunning  and  military  talents  of  Djezzar  Pasha,  of  Acre,  their  power  has  been 
annihilated ;  and,  driven  from  their  native  soil,  as  they  now  are,  to  the 
rugged  summits  of  the  Antilibanus,  they  are  on  the  eve  of  total  extermi- 
nation, and  the  extinction  of  their  very  name.     The  Druses  live  to  the  S. 
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of  the  Maronites,  in  the  western  Lebanon,  and  are  estimated  at  120,000 
persons.     It  is  impossible  precisely  to  state  their  religions  creed,  as  they 
hare  taken  all  possible  precautions  to  conceal  their  most  obnoxioiis  teneti. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  OkhaU^  or  *  the  intelligent,'  and  the 
jyjaheU^  or  *  the  ignorant.'     The  former,  composing  the  sacred  order,  are 
10,000  in  nomher,  and  posseas  all  the  secrets  of  the  sect,  and  wear  white 
tnrbans,  the  ba^^  of  purity.     Every  Thursday  the  Okhals  assemble  in 
their  oratories,  and  perform  their  sacred  rites ;  but  what  these  are,  none 
but  they  themselves  know.     Guards  are  posted  round  the  spot  to  prevent 
the  approach  of  the  profane,  none  but  their  wives  being  permitted  to  be 
there.     If  any  of  the  uninitiated  dare  to  witness  any  part  of  their  sacred 
rites,  instant  death  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  discovery.     The 
Djahels  perform  no  religious  rites  whatever,  unless  when  circumstanees 
oblige  them  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Mohammedans.  They  theu  enta 
the  mosques  with  the  Turks,  and,  like  them,  recite  their  prayers.     Both 
Christ  and  Mohammed  are  considered  as  impostore  by  them,  and  they 
cherish  an  equal  dislike  to  the  followers  of  both.     They  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Khalif  Hakem,  in  his  future  re-appearance,  and  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.     They  have  been  said  to  wonhip  a  calf  (but  of  this  we  hkrt 
no  certainty),  and  the  image  of  the  Maoula^  or  human  form  of  the  Khalif 
Hakem,  a  golden  image,  locked  up  in  a  sacred  chest  of  silver ;  but  of  tlus 
we  are  also  equally  in  the  dark,  as  none  have  witnessed  their  rites  but  the 
initiated.     They  are  charged  with  p\;^isuig  in  their  wonhip   the  most 
abominable  and  obscene  rites  tliat  ever  the  grossest  paganism  enjoined- 
The  Ansarians  and  Itmaelians  are  said  to  have  orginated  in  the  seventh 
century.     They  are   a  sort    of    Soofees,    or  <  Mystical    Mussulmans,' 
and  are  the  famous  assassins  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  cruaadea 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  are  divided  into  the  Mdckiies,  or 
RoyaUstSy  Jacobites^  or  Monoph^sites,  Armenians^  Nesiorians^  MaronittSf 
and  Latins^  or   Western  Catholics.     The  Melckites  are  the   most  nu- 
merous.    The  very  epithet  is  a  sad  relic  of  the   bad   policy  of  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  always  intermeddling  with  the  religious  £&- 
pntes  of  their  Christian  subjects.     The  Jacobites  are  also  numerous.     Ths 
Maronites  are  estimated  at  above  120,000  in  number.     Whilst  the  An- 
sarians inhabit  the  coast  and  slope  of  the  mountains,  from  Antioch  to  the 
Nahar  el  Kebir,  the  Maronites  extend  southward  from  the  latter  stream  to 
the  Nahar  el  Kelb.     They  were  fonnerly  Monothelites,  but  renounced  that 
heresy  in  1 182,  and  were  re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  Maronites,  however,  deny  both  their  heresy  and  recantation,   and 
maintain  that  this  account  of  their  heresy  was  false  and  calumnious,  and 
fabricated  by  Entychius,  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    They  say,  that  their  name  of  Maronites  was  derived 
from  Maro,  a  monk  of  the  5th  century,  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret.     However  this  be,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  the  MardaiteSj  or  '  rebels  of  Mount  Lebanon,'  who,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  at  open  war  both  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  have  always 
maintained  a  species  of  nominal  independence  under  their  Turkish  masters. 
Their  territory  is  called  the  Kesrawan^  the  Castravan  of  the  crusade  Jiis- 
torians.     According  to  a  census  taken  in  1784,  the  number  of  men  able  to 
carry  arms  was  35,000,  which  implies  a  population  of  14-0,000  souls.     To 
this,  if  we  add  their  clergy,  and  monks,  and  nuns,  dispersed  in  200  convents, 
and  the  people  of  the  maritime  towns,  as  Djebail,  Batroun,  and  others,  it 
will  add  other  10,000  to  the  above  estimate.     Mr  Connor,  on  the  other 
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hand,  who  was  here  in  1820,  states  the  whole  population  at  only  80,000 
souls,  apparently  on  information  procured  from  iheir  Patriarch,  at  Canobin, 
and  that  the  whole  number  of  men  fit  for  the  use  of  arms  did  not  exceed 
20,000  ;  so  discordant  are  the  hearsay  informations  of  travellers.  They 
enjoy,  under  the  Turks,  the  liberty  of  ringing  church-bells  and  making 
processions  within  their  own  districts.  These  privileges,  which  no  other 
Christians  in  Syria  enjoy,  of  living  near  so  many  convents  and  churches, 
and  of  giving  a  loose,  when  they  please,  to  religious  feelings,  and  of  rival- 
ing the  Mussulmans  in  these,  have  attracted  a  great  Christian  population 
to  a  mountainous  district,  the  most  rugged  and  barren  of  all  the  Lebanon. 
Though  dependent  on  the  Romish  church,  their  clergy  have  still  the  liberty 
of  electing  a  spiritual  head  out  of  their  own  number,  who  is  entitled  the 
Batrack  or  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Their  clergy,  also,  are  permitted  to 
marry,  but  they  are  allowed  to  do  so  only  once,  and  the  object  of  their 
choice  must  not  be  a  widow,  but  a  virgin.  The  gospel  only  is  read  aloud 
in  Arabic,  that  the  people  may  hear  it ;  but  the  mass  is  performed  in 
Syriac,  of  which  dialect  the  greater  part  understand  not  a  word.  The 
communion  is  partaken  of  in  both  kinds.  Respecting  the  maintenance  of 
their  clergy,  the  statements  of  Volney  and  Bm'ckhardt  are  at  complete 
variance,  the  former  stating  that  the  clergy  are  wholly  supported  by  the 
labour  of  their  own  hands,  whilst  the  latter  says  that  the  people  are  im- 
poverished by  their  exactions,  which,  combined  with  the  taxes  levied  on 
them  by  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  render  this  Christian  community  the 
poorest  in  Turkey.  It  may,  in  general,  be  observed,  that  Syria  is  the  head- 
quarters of  intolerance.  The  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  the  Maronites  and 
the  Melchites,  the  Nestorians  and  the  Jacobites,  vie  with  each  other  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  their  respective  dogmas,  and  each  sect  woulo  exterminate 
the  other,  had  it  the  power ;  the  same  spirit  that  breathe(f  m  Peter  the 
Hermit  etill  survives  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Syrian  Christians 


CHAP.  IV.— PASHALIC  OF  ALEPPO. 

This  district  comprehends  Northern  Syria,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Of  this  portion,  Aleppo  is  the  capital.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  decline  of  population  in  this  padialic,  that,  in  1785,  it  contained  only 
400  villages,  whereas  in  the  deflaVy  or  tax  register,  more  than  3,200  villages 
were  then  comprehended  within  it.  Dr  Russel  states  that,  in  1772,  of 
300  vill^es,  formerly  belonging  to  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  less  than  one* 
third  were  then  inhabited,  and  that  agriculture  had  declined  in  proportion. 
'*  Those  of  our  merchants,"  says  he,  '^  who  have  lived  here  twenty  yean, 
have  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  environs  of  Aleppo  depopulated.  Nothing 
is  now  met  with  but  mined  houses  on  every  side,  cisterns  broken  up,  fields 
abandoned.  The  peasants  have  taken  refuge  in  the  towns,  where  they  are 
lost  in  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  thus  escape  the  rapacious  hand  of 
despotism."  This  tract  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  two  large  plains, 
that  of  Antioch  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Aleppo  on  the  £•  On  the  N.  and 
E.  are  high  mountains,  separating  it  from  Cilicia  and  the  pashalic  of 
Marash.  The  soil  is  generally  rich  and  clayey,  abounding  in  rank  and  tall 
herbage  after  the  winter-rains,  but  almost  entirely  destitute  of  fruit.  The 
much  greater  part  of  the  land  is  untilled,  cultivation  being  scarcely  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  so  deplorable  is  the  effect  of 
long-continued  misrule,  and  the  incursions  of  the  Turkoman  and  Koordish 
tribes.     The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton,  whilst,  in 
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the  mountains,  the  mulberry,  the  Tine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  are  caldvaied 
The  maritime  border  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobaoco,  am 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aleppo'  to  the  pistachio  tree. 

Cihf  of  AleppoJ]     Aleppo  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Berrhiea,  in  the 
ancient  Chalybonites  and  is  situated  near  the  little  stream  of  the  Kowaick, 
which  loses  itself  in  a  small  morass,  six  leagues  below  the  city.    The  plain 
in  which  Aleppo  stands  is  encircled  with  barren  hills,  pastured  by  sheep 
and  goats,  and  destitute  of  trees.     The  city  itself,  with  its  numerous 
suburbs,  occupied,  previous  to  the  late  calamitous  earthquake,  eight  small 
hills  of  unequal  height,  with  the  intermediate  valleys,  and  a  considerable 
space  of  flat  ground,  comprising  in  whole  a  circuit  of  seven  miles.     Hw 
walls  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Mameluke  princes,  when  they 
possessed  Syria,  and  bear  that  massive  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
long  obsolete  in  this  region.  There  are  nine  gates  to  the  city,  two  on  each 
of  the  three  sides,  and  three  on  the  W.  side.     The  buildings  are  of  hewn 
stone,  spacious  and  handsome  within ;  the  streets  well-paved,  and  kept  re- 
markably clean,  with  a  commodious  footpath  on  each  side,  raised  half  a 
foot  above  the  horse-way.     Aleppo  is  supplied  with  good  water  from  two 
springs  near  the  village  of  Heylan,  eight  miles  north  of  the  city,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  partly  on  a  level  with  the  ground  and  partly 
subterraneous,  and  refreshed  by  ur  shafts.     It  is  then  distributed  to  the 
public  fountains,  baths,  seraglios,  and  to  as  many  of  the  private  houses  whose 
owners  choose  to  pay  for  it,  by  means  of  leaden  and  earthen  pipes.     The 
aqueduct  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  city,  but  to  have  been  repaired  b^ 
the  mother  of  Constantino,  who  ia  also  said  to  have  founded  the  church, 
now  converted  into  the  principal  mosque.     In  1218,  the  aqueduct  was 
again  repaired  by  Malek  al  Dhaher,  the  son  of  the  great  Saladin.     It  is 
annually  cleansed,  in  the  month  of  May,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cadi. 
This  process  occupies  eight  or  nine  days,  during  which  the  baths  are  shut 
up,  and  the  Inhabitants  obliged  to  depend  on  their  subteiraneous  reservoirs, 
wells,  and  the  water  of  the  river.     The  air  of  Aleppo  is  pure,  but  penetrat- 
ing; the  westerly  winds,  predominating  in  the  summer,  moderate  the 
excessive  heats,  which,  considering  the  then  cloudless  sky,  the  intense  power 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  white  chalky  soil,  would  otherwise  render  it  un- 
inhabitable.    The  mosques  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  magnificent. 
The  khans  are  also  numerous  and  large.     The  bazaars  are  long,  covered, 
narrow  streets.     Every  branch  of  business  has  its  own  bazaar,  which,  as 
well  as  the  sti'eets,  are  locked  up  an  hour  and  a  half  after  sunset.     The 
castle  is  a  large  Saracenic  structure,  seated  on  a  high  mount,  apparently  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  half  a  mile  in  circuit.     Like  most  cities  in  the 
East,  Aleppo  looks  best  at  a  distant  view.     The  streets  seem  doll  and 
narrow  from  the  high  stone  walls  and  dead  fronts  on  each  side ;  the  shops 
are  mean,  and  the  baths  and  fountains  unadorned.     The  great  boast  of 
Aleppo  is  its  gardens,  which  extend  nearly  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  are 
parted  from  each  other  by  stone  walls.     As  they  are  planted  more  with  a 
view  to  profit  than  pleasure,  little  attention  is  paid  to  elegance,  and  they 
are  mere  compounds  of  kitchen  and  flower-gardens  blended  together,  with- 
out parterres  or  grass  plots;  presenting  a  strange   commixture  of  tree^ 
and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  esculent  herbs.     But  inelegant  as  they  may 
appear  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  an  European,  they  afford  an  agreeable 
shade  at  noon  to  the  languid  traveller.     Even  he  who  has  contemplated 
with  delight  the  exquisite  gardens  of  Richmond  or  Stowe,  cannot  fail  of 
receiving  new  plessure  from  the  full  blow  of  pomegranate  groves.  Listening 
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to  the  purling  brooks,  reyived  by  the  exhilarating  breezes,  and  gazing  on 
the  Tenlnre  of  the  groves,  and  serenaded  by  the  melody  of  the  nightingale, 
delightful  beyond  what  is  heard  in  England,  he  will  hardly  regret,  whilst 
indulging  the  pensive  mood,  the  absence  of  British  refinement  in  the  art  of 
gardening.  Aleppo  owes  its  chief  importance  to  commerce,  but  which  now, 
and  for  a  long  time  past,  has  been  on  the  decline.  It  was  the  emporium  of 
Armenia  and  Diarbekir, — sent  caravans  to  Persia  and  Bagdad, — communi- 
cated with  India,  by  means  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  Bassora, — with  Mecca 
and  Egypt,  by  Dainascus, — 4md  with  Europe,  by  Scanderoon  and  Latakia. 
Though  much  declined,  it  is  still  a  great  commercial  city,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants are  numerous.  The  British,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  consuls  here, 
vrho  are  much  respected.  Its  population  has  been  variously  estimated.  By 
Tavernier  it  was  estimated  at  258,000  souls,  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  in 
1670 ;  by  D'Arvieux,  in  1683,  from  285,000  to  290,000  ;  by  Volney,  in 
1785,  at  200,000,  bat  he  remarks  that,  as  the  city  is  not  larger  than 
Nantes  or  Marseilles,  and  the  houses  only  one  story  in  height,  they  do  not 
probably  exceed  100,000 ;  by  Dr  Russel,  who  resided  here  thirteen  years, 
they  were  estimated  at  235,000  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  of  whom 
200,000  were  Turks,  30,000  Christians,  and  5,000  Jews;  by  Seitzen 
they  are  reduced  to  150,000;  whilst  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  in  1820, 
reckons  the  Christian  population  alone  at  31,600,  namely:  Greek  catholics 
14,000,  Maronites  2,000,  Syrian  catholics  5000,  Nestorians  100,  Ar- 
menian catholics  8,000,  Armenian  schismatics  2,000,  and  Greeks,  under 
the  Patriarch  of  Aleppo,  500.  In  1822,  Aleppo  was  overthrown  by  one 
of  those  awful  visitations  of  providence  to  which  Syria  has  been  so  often 
subjected.^  The  position  of  Aleppo  is  36''  1 T  25^  N.  lat.,  and  37^  9'  E. 
long. 

AinUA.^  N.  of  Aleppo,  on  the  southern  skirts  of  Amanus,  is  Aintab, 
the  ancient  Deba^  situated  in  a  plain  environed  with  hills.  It  has  been 
often  visited  with  earthquakes,  but  still  contains  a  supposed  population  of 
20,000  souls. 

Aniwch.2  To  the  S.E.  of  Aleppo,  near  the  Euphrates,  are  the  ruins  of 
Hierapolisy  the  ancient  Manbej,  a  city  famed  for  its  idolatry,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Lucian  the  Satirist.     Antiochy  formerly  the  capital  of  Syria,  and 

**  The  imte  of  this  city  has  been  aingnlariy  deplorable  of  late  years.  A  civil  war  lone 
raged  witliin  its  walls,  between  the  pashas  and  janissaries,  wherein  the  latter  ^revailei^ 
and  nsorped  all  the  power,  so  that  .the  power  of  the  Porte  was  entirely  nominal,  and 
qaite  insofficient  to  support  its  own  goremor.  But,  in  \%\8,  Mohammed  Pasha,  son 
of  Chapwan  Oglou,  was  appointed  pasha  of  Aleppo,  who,  aided  by  a  body  of  hone 
from  Us  &ther,  stormed  tne  towns  of  Rielia  and  Jissershi^r,  whose  chiefs  were 
in  correspondence  with  the  janissaries,  and  laid  waste  the  adjoining  territory,  and 
then  returned  to  his  intrenched  camp  before  Aleppo,  where,  by  bribing  some  and 
threatening  others  of  the  janissaries,  he  persuaded  taem  to  deUrer  up  their  diief,  pro- 
mising them  tliat  he  alone  would  be  punished.  This  unhappy  man  was  tortured  for 
nearly  a  week,  to  compel  him  to  disclose  his  wealth,  and,  when  that  end  was  accomplished, 
his  head  was  struck  off.  The  remaining  janiMaries  were  invited  by  tlie  pasna  to  a 
banquet  in  his  camp,  and  were  so  foolish  as  to  accept  of  the  invitation.  The  moment 
they  entered  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  they  were  seized,  tortured,  and  put  to  death, 
and  their  heads,  preserved  in  waa^  sent  to  Constantinople.  By  this  act,  the  pasha 
became  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  the  rebellious  janissaries  had  accumulated  for  four- 
teen years,  which  was  immense.  This  they  haa  acquired  by  monopolizing  the  price 
of  com  and  all  other  provisions  destined  for  tlie  supply  of  the  city,  end  by  farming  out 
the' gardens  and  orchards  in  its  vicinity,  or  purclu»ing  their  produce  of  the  owners  at 
their  own  price.  Several  of  their  diielb  had,  by  these  means,  acquired  many  miUions  of 

Siastres  in  value,  all  of  which  was  vested  in  money,  rich  merchandise,  or  precious  stones, 
eposited  in  many  strong  boxes,  and  either  placed  in  secure  situations  or  buried  under 
cround.  Of  ail  this  Blohammed  took  possession,  and  restored  the  authoritysof  the 
Porte  over  Aleppo,  to  the  joy  of  the  people,  who  generally  prefer  the  yoke  of  one  tyrant 
to  that  of  the  many. 

IV  2  b 
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only  second  to  Rone  itself  in  wMltb  and  popnlatkm,  smeo&anytAy  Tinted  by 
earthquakes  and  captured  by  contending  armies,  waa  finally  nuned,  in 
1269,  by  tlie  Mamelake  Saltann  of  Egypt.  It  is  now  bnt  a  snail  miaeraUe 
place,  if  it  exists  at  all,  as  it  was  also  thrown  down,  in  1822,  by  the  oeme 
eartbqiiake  wfiicb  orettbrew  Aleppo.     Prerions  to  that  OTent,  it  otill  ooa- 
tained  a  conjectured  popalation  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  sonls^   chiefly 
employed  in  cultivating  silk.-— About  15  miles  below  diis  rained  city  ^sras 
SeUucis,  the  ancient  port  of  Antioch,  now  dso  a  niserable  place,  oalied 
Snedia,  containing  four  or  fire  hovels,  and  the  bouse  of  the  Ttarldsh  aga^-^ 
Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo,  has  nothing  to  FBcomnend  it.  Ita  diniafe 
is  deadly  to  Europeans. 

CyrrhesHea.']  The  plain  of  the  Cyrrkus,  the  ancient  Cyrrbeotica,  N. 
of  Antioch,  is  separated  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Kowuik,  or  iiTer  of 
Aleppo,  by  a  range  of  mountains  on  the  E.  and  by  another  on  the  N. 
This  vast  and  fertile  plain,  sufficient,  in  Kinnier's  opiaion,  to  sopiport  all 
Syria  with  grain,  is  now  pastured  by  nomadic  Torkoman  hordes,  who 
neither  acknowledge  a  sultan  nor  a  pasha,  and  will  not  saflfer  this  plain  to 
be  cultivated.  It  is  welUwatered  by  the  Aswady  the  Yagm,  and  ^  ffri^j 
all  which  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  liirin,  which  is  thirty^siz  miles  in  csrovm- 
ference. 


CHAP.  IV.— FASMALIC  OF  DAMASCUS. 

As  this  ^strict  lies  directly  S.  of  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  it  oomea  natu- 
rally to  be  next  described.  It  occupies  the  lai^gest  and  most  populous  part 
of  Syria.  It  comprehends,  according  to  Bnrkchardt,  almost  the  whole 
western  part  of  Syria,  extending  from  M arrah  lo  Hebron ;  and  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Anzairie  mountains  and  the  Antilibanus,  and  on  the  £. 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  desert.  It  contains  the  cities  of  Hana,  Hems, 
Damascus,  Baalbec,  Jerusalem,  and  the  now  tenantless  solitade  of  tiio 
once  famed  Palmyra. 

Marrah,']  Going  S.  from  Antiooh,  we  enter  on  this  pashalic  at  Mar- 
rah,  the  frontier  town,  under  an  mdependent  aga,  a  place  of  bo  political 
consequence  nor  commerce. 

Apamea,']  Proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes,  enclosed 
between  the  Anzairie  mountains  on  the  W.  and  the  Jebal  Rieha  on  the  £. 
We  first  meet  with  Hotvaish,  and  then  wi^  KaUMt^eUMedyky  the  aaoieBl 
Apamea^  built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Is^e  Ain  Taka^  in  a  pen- 
insula formed  by  the  Orontes  and  the  lake.  It  is  now  an  insigmficant 
place. — Farther  S.  is  the  Bahar^l^Kadesh,  a  lake  6  miles  long  by  3  bread, 
and  abounding  in  excellent  fish. 

Hamah.'}  Still  farther  S.  on  the  Orontes  is  the  celebrated  city  of 
Hamah,  the  Hamath  of  scripture,  situated  in  a  most  fertile  vale  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes.  The  city  still  contains  30,000  people.  Their  prin- 
cipal commerce  is  with  the  Bedouins,  whom  they  supply  with  woollea 
abbas  and  tent  furniture.  Hamah  was  the  birth-place  of  Abulfeda,  that 
most  distinguished  of  Oriental  geogi-aphers  and  annalists. 

Pabnyra7\  At  a  direct  distance  of  about  '90  British  miles  nearly  due 
£.  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Palmyra,  190  miles  S.E.  of  Aleppo, 
and  180  N.E.  of  Damascus.  These  interesting  remains  have  been  suc- 
cessively visited  by  European  travellers  since  the  latter  end  of  the  17th 
century,  and   most  recently  by  captains    Mangles    and   Irby  in  18 IS. 
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I      These  iraTellera,  who  had  yisited  ihe  massy  and  majeslie  nuns  of  Thebes, 

I      and  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Baalbec,  did  not  think  the  rains  of 

I      Palmyra  at  all  equal  to  them.  We  subjoin  their  description  in  a  note.*^    This 

s      city  corresponds  to  the  Tadmor  o^  the  Deserty  built  by  Solomon  ;  and  as  it 

^      enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  transit  commerce  between  the  Persian  g^lf  and 

I      the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  importance.     But  the 

imprudent  ambition  of  its  female  sovereign,  the  famed  Zenobia,  who  pre- 

I      sumed  to  contend  with  imperial  Rome  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  caused 

its  political  destruction ;  and  from  that  time  it  continued  to  dedine  as  a 

city,  both  in  opulence  and  commerce,  till  it  finally  ceased  to  exist. 

DamawusJ]  Four  days'  journey  S.  of  Hems  is  the  Tenerable  and  ce- 
lebrated Damascus.  No  place  in  the  world,  says  Maundrell,  looks  so  well 
at  a  distance  as  Damascus.  It  is  situated  in  an  even  plain,  so  extensive, 
that  you  can  but  just  discern  the  mountains  which  bound  its  further  side. 
Whether  it  be  approached  on  the  W.,  or  the  S.,  or  the  N.,  the  road  is  said  t€* 
pass  for  hours  successively  through  rich  olive«groves  and  gardens,  generally 
enclosed  by  walls  of  sun*bnmt  brick,  and  surrounded  and  irrigated  by  de- 
lightful streamlets,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  Damascus  and  its 
environs  have  ever  been  a  theme  of  praise,  not  only  by  natives,  but  by 
foreigners.  The  emperor  Julian  called  it  *  the  city  of  Jupiter'  and  *  the  eye 
of  the  East,'  and  says,  in-  his  letter  to  Serapion,  that  it  excelled  all  others 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the  mildness  of  iu  climate,  the  excellence 
of  its  fountains,  the  multitude  of  its  streams,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 
So  charming  is  the  sight,  say  the  Mussulmans,  that  the  prophet  Moham- 
med, when  he  viewed  it  from  the  mountain  Salehiyab,  2  miles  W.  of  the 
plain  and  1000  feet  above  the  city,  was  so  delighted  with  the  prospect, 
that  he  forbore  coming  into  it,  lest  he  should  forget  his  proper  business, 

"  «  On  opening  upon  the  ruins  of  PalmTn,**  nyt  Mangles,  <'as  seen  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs,  we  were  much  struck  with  the  picturesque  eiFect  of  the  whole,  present- 
ing altogether  the  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kind  we  liad  ever  seen.     It  was  rendered 
doubly  interesting  by  our  naying  travelled  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single 
building,  from  which  we  suddemv  opened  upon  these  innumerable  columns  and  other 
ruins,  on  a  sandy  plain  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert.     Their  snow-white  appearanos, 
contrasted  with  the  yellow-sand,  produced  a  very  striking  effect/'     Great*  however,  he 
proceeds  to  say,  was  their  disappointment,  when,  on  a  minute  examination,  they  found 
that  there  was  not  a  single  column,  pediment,  architrave,  portal,  friexe,  or  other  archi- 
tectural rwnnant  worthv  of  admiration.     None  of  the  columns  eiuwsd  forty  fast  ip 
height,  or  four  feet  in  diameter :  those  of  the  boasted  avenue  have  little  more  than 
thirty  feet  of  altitude.     Whereas  the  columns  of  Uaall>eo  have  nearly  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  seven  in  diameter,  supporting  a  most  rich  and  beautifully  wrought  apiaty- 
lium  of  twenty  feet  more ;  and  the  pillars  are  constructed  of  only  three  pieces  of  stonis^ 
while  the  smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  parts. 
In  the  oentre  of  the  avenue,  however,  are  four  granite  columns,  each  of  one  sinsle  stona, 
about  thirty  feet  high :  one  only  is  still  standing.     "  Take  any  part  of  the  riuns  sepa- 
rately,** says  this  traveller,  "and  they  excite  but  little  interest;  and  altogether,  we 
Judged  the  visit  to  Palmyra  hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  anxiety,  and  fatiguing 
Journey  tlunough  the  wilderness,  which  we  had  undergone  to  visit  it.     The  projecting 
pedestals  in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  great  avenue  have  a  very  unsightly  a^ 
pearance.     There  is  also  a  great  sameness  in  the  architecture,  all  the  capitals  Iwlng  Co- 
rinthian, excepting  those  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  sun.    These  last  were  flut- 
ed, and,  when  decorated  with  their  brazen  Ionic  capitals,  were  doubtless  very  hand- 
aome ;  but  the  latter  being  now  deficient,  the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  sculpture,  as  well  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  as  of  the  other  ornamental  parts 
of  the  doorways  and  buildings,  Is  very  coarse  and  bad.     The  three  arches  at  the  end  of 
the  avenue,  so  beautiful  in  the  designs  of  Wood  and  Dawklns,  are  exosssively  insi^- 
ficant :  the  decorated  frieze  is  luuily  wrought,  and  even  the  devices  are  not  strilung. 
They  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  common  portals  of  Thebes,  although  the  Egyptians 
were  unacquainted  with  tlie  arch.  Every  thing  here  is  built  of  a  very  perishable  stone : 
If  it  deserves  the  name  of  marble,  it  is  very  inferior  even  to  that  or  Baalbec ;  and  we 
are  indined  to  think,  the  ruins  of  tlic  latter  place  are  much  more  worthy  the  traveller's 
notice  than  those  of  Palmyra.** 
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and  nmke  it  hia  paradiae.  Dr  Ricfaardaon,  boweTer,  who  viaited  h  in  1818^ 
k  by  no  nieana  ao  lariah  in  hia  encomiama  on  this  city  as  some  of  his  pra- 
decesson,  and  thinka  that  its  beauties  have  been  mnch  orer -rated.  Re- 
apecting  the  view  from  Salebiyah  aboTo-mentioned,  he  aaya  thmt  the 
atreams  of  water  irrigating  its  plain  are  not  perceptible  from  it ;  nor  doss 
the  plain  itself  exhibit  that  rich  and  luxuriant  Tegetation  that  adoma  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  Ticinity 
of  the  city  that  this  is  so  enchanting.  The  effect  of  the  rievr  6rom  Sa- 
lehiyah  ia  derived  from  the  nprdure  of  foliage  varying  from  the  deepest 
shade  to  the  slightest  tint  of  green,  together  with  the  bright  ann  and 
cloudless  sky  that  illuminate  the  scenery  of  an  Eastern  world ;  and  ao  long 
as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  remains  unchanged,  diffuse  throngbont  the 
landscape  a  charm  unknown  in  countries  where  a  denae  and  hazy  ntmo- 
aphere  prevails.  With  all  the  advantagea  of  a  cloudless  sky,  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  in  point  of  natural  scenery,  extent,  and  cultivation,  are  not» 
in  Richardson's  opinion,  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  euTirons  of 
Liondon,  any  more  than  a  stream  SO  yards  wide  is  to  be  compared  to  the 
majestic  Thames ;  or  a  continuous  and  almost  uninhabited  wood,  of  5  or 
6  miles  in  extent,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  beautiful  and  populous  environs 
of  the  English  metropolis,  Damascus  is  a  city  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
being  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  if  not  atiU  more  so,  and 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  most  of  its  contemporaries, 
as  Nineveh,  Babylon,  or  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  many  others,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared,  whilst  it  still  survives  as  a  populous,  respectable^ 
and  wealthy  city.  Though  from  the  time  of  David  it  has  been  succes- 
sively transferred,  in  the  destructive  game  of  war,  from  one  political  hand 
to  another,  it  always  snrrived  every  catastrophe,  and  twice  rose  to  he  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  state,-— as  in  the  time  of  the  Ommiade  khalifs,  and 
in  that  of  the  renowned  Noureddin.  It  lies  136  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
195  S.  of  Antioch,  and  276  S.S.W.  of  Diari>ekir;  long.  36*  SO"  E.  of 
Grreenwich,  and  lat.  33*  20^  N.  The  city  contains  no  certain  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest ;  and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the  houses  are  much  the 
same  with  those  of  other  Turkish  dties.  It  however  greatiy  snrpaaaea 
Grand  Cairo  in  cleanliness  and  comfort.  It  is  encompassed  with  ramparts, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  walls  are  something 
less  than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  city  is  said  to  contain 
above  500  large  and  magnificent  houses  entitied  to  the  name  of  palacea  ; 
but  all  their  beauty  and  magnificence  is  confined  to  the  interior,  as  in  all 
eastern  cities.  The  mosques  and  chapels  are  very  numerous ;  but  the  great 
mosque,  the  ancient  cathedral,  is  the  one  most  worthy  of  attention.  The 
population,  as  usual,  is  variously  estimated.  Mr  Brown  estimated  it  at 
200,000  souls.  The  Christians  are  computed  at  12,000  by  Dr  Richard- 
son, and  at  20,000  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Connor,  and  the  Jews  at  2500.  The 
Greek  patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here,  and  has  under  him  42  arch* 
bishops  and  bishops.  The  bazaars  of  Damascus  are  numerous  and  larger 
than  those  of  Aleppo  ;  and  each  class  of  mechanics  and  merchants  has  its 
own  bazaar.  They  are  more  elegant  and  airy,  and  better  lighted  than 
those  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  consequently  well-shaded  from  the  sun.^  The  chief  manufactures  are : 

"  The  stnet  caUed  Straighi  in  Acta  ix  11,  still  odats  under  that  meOal&m,  as  It 
lead*  direct  from  the  gate  to  the  palace  of  the  pasha.  Here  the  creduloos  will  find 
ahandant  food  to  satisfy  their  faith.  They  will  fw  shoim  the  place  where  Adam  was 
created,— and  the  red  earth  of  the  plain  of  which  his  hody  was  composed,— the  spat 
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a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  silk  mixed  with  cotton,  with  which  all  Syria  is 
supplied,  cutl^ry^wsre  of  steel  and  gold,  shoes  and  boots,  military  accoutre- 
ments, and  damasks.  Next  to  Jerusalem  itself,  Damascus  is  venerated 
both  by  Christians  and  Moslems,  all  around  it  being  hallowed  ground. — 
Respecting  the  Aimed  Abana  and  Pharpavy  the  latter  is  recognized  in  the 
ChryMorrhoaSy  or '  golden  river'  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the 
modem  Barrady  ;  but  of  the  Abana  no  mention  is  now  made,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  which  of  the  other  streams  correspond  to  it.  But 
all  the  streams,  natural  and  artificial,  which  water  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
terminate  in  the  Bahr-el-Marjee,  or  *  lake  of  the  meadows,'  4  hours'  jour- 
ney E.  of  the  city. 

The  districts  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Damascus  are  14  in  number,  and 
comprehend  the  Aurarulisy  TrachonUUy  Gaulonilis,  Iturea^  BtUanea,  and 
Galaaditis  of  the  ancients. 

The  HauranJ}  The  Hauran  is  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  producing  the 
finest  wheat  in  Syria.  It  is  inhabited  by  Turks,  Druses,  and  agricultural 
Arabs.  It  is  virited  also  in  spring  and  summer  by  several  Bedouin  tribes. 
The  resident  population  of  this  plain  is  calculated  at  60,000  souk  by 
Burckhardt,  of  whom  7000  are  Druses,  and  3000  are  Christians.  Both  the 
Turks  and  Christians,  in  their  customs  and  manners,  very  nearly  resemble 
the  Arabs,  and  speak  the  Bedouin  dialect  of  the  Arabic  In  the  matter 
of  religion,  Turks,  Druses,  and  Christians  are  mutually  tolerant ;  and  the 
only  religious  animosities  which  Burckhardt  witnessed  were  between  the 
Greek  and  Catholic  Christians.  In  no  place  is  hospitality  carried  to  a 
greater  height  than  in  the  Hauran.  In  every  village  there  is  an  inn  or 
medhqfh  appointed  for  the  use  of  strangers,  where  all  such  of  decent  ap- 
pearance are  lodged  and  maintained.  ''  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheikh,"  says 
Burckhardt,  '*  to  maintain  this  medhafhf  which  is  like  a  tavern,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  host  himself  pays  the  bill.  The  sheikh  has  a  public 
allowance  to  pay  these  expenses." 

The  Ledja^  The  rocky  desert  called  the  Ledja  and  the  Djehal-Hau- 
rany  comprehends  all  the  uneven  tract  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain 
of  Hauran,  from  near  Damascus  to  Bosra.  It  is  the  TrcichoniHs  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  and  answers  to  the  two-fold  division  of  that  region, 
the  capital  of  which  was  MiisenOy  the  ruins  of  which  are  three  miles  in 
circuit.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Djebal-Hauran,  Burckhardt  states  that 
there  are  moire  than  200  ruined  villages,  all  built  of  black  porous  basalt,  at 
a  quarter  or  half  an  hour's  distance  from  each  other.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains is  the  Mons  AUadamvu  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  through  the  plain  of 
Hauran  that  the  Hajjee  route  to  Mecca  passes  in  its  way  from  Damascus. 
The  approach  to  Damascus  on  this  side  is  very  grand,  being  formed  by  a 
road  above  150  paces  wide,  bordered  on  each  side  by  groves  of  trees,  and 
continued  in  a  straight  line  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  The  termination  of 
the  Hajjee  route  through  the  Hauran  is  at  the  castle  of  Zerka,  five  days' 
journey  S.  of  Damascus.     Beyond  this  point  commences  Arabia. 

Bcuilbec.']  To  the  N.W.  of  Damascus  is  the  valley  of  Baalbec,  between 
the  Libanus  and  the  Antilibanns.  Baalbec,  in  Greek  Helinpolie  or  '  city 
of  the  sun,'  was  once  a  considerable  place,  particularly  in  the  days  of  pagan 
idolatry,  but  is  now  a  miserable  village  of  100  families,  having  been  over- 

whtre  Cain  bari«d  Abel,— the  plooe  where  Abraham  defeated  the  4  kings,— >that  when 
Eliaha  anointed  Hazael, — the  hospital  built  for  lepers  by  Naaman  the  Syrian, — ^tha 
house  of  Ananias, — th«  care  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,*— the  tomb  of  Noah,— «ad  man/ 
other  wonderful  spot%  both  antedllnTian  and  postdiluTian. 
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throvii  hy  an  eMtbqaake  in  1751,  mt  which  time  it  oantaiiied  m  popnlatuMi  of 
5000  peraoiu.  Tboagh  a  place  of  no  political  or  conimercial  iaiporiniioe»  yet 
the  magnificent  nuns  of  its  temple — ^wfaich  Abolfeda  calls  the  wonder  cf 
Syria — still  arrest  the  attention  of  every  traveller  who  Tints  this  region. 
They  hare  heen  snccessively  described  by  Manndrdl,  Volney,  Pooocke, 
Squire,  Bnrckhardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Richardson,  not  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  work  in  which  these  ruins  are  delineated  by  Dawkina  and  Wood 
There  ia  not  any  spot  in  the  roins  of  Palmyra  so  imposing  as  the  in- 
terior riew  of  the  temple  at  Baalbec     The  temple  of  the  sun  at  Palmyia 
is  upon  a  grander  scale  than  the  latter,  but  it  is  choked  np  with  Arab 
houses,  and  the  architecture  is  far  inferior.'*  Dr  Richardson  thinks  that  ths 
bnilding  was  originally  Jewish  and  the  work  of  Solomon,  but  that  it  was 
rebuilt  in  some  after  period,  and  that  the  second  bnilders,  while  raising  another 
structure  upon  the  old  foundations,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  appear  of 
one  date,  cut  a  new  surface  on  the  old  stones.  Whatever  may  be  in  this,  the 
present  temple  was  the  work  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  middle  of  the  2d 
century;  the  workmanship  of  the  interior  and  the  northern  outside  wmll 
are  evidently  Roman  and  the  style  of  architecture  Corinthian.    To  the  N. 
and  S.  of  this  stupendous  pile  are  two  others,  one  of  which  has  not  heen 
finished ;  and  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  anothm:  very 
fine  temple.    The  workmanship  of  all  these  buildings  u  without  any  visible 
cement  whatever,  yet  so  closely  are  the  stones  joined  together  that  the 
blade  of   a  knife  cannot  be   inserted   between  them.     Notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  magnificence  of  these  ruins,  the  temple  of  Baalbec  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     The  only  writer 
who  has  mentioned  the  subject  at  all  is  John  of  Antioch,  who  in  a  fragment 
of  hla  works  has  attributed  the  construction  of  this  temple  to  Antoninus 
Pius. 


CHAP,  v.— PASHALIC  OF  TRIPOLI. 

This  district  comprehends  all  the  sea-coast  from  Latakia  S.  to  the  Nahr 
el-Kelb,  which  separates  it  from  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  chain  of  Lebanon  which  separates  it  from  the  valley  of  Baal- 
bec and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes ;  on  the  N.  by  Cape  Ziarat,  which  divides 
it  from  the  district  of  Antakia ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea.     By  far  the 


o  What  sttoalshM  trayellert  above  all  at  Baalbec,  Is  the  mapiitude  of  the  stoi 
ployed  in  building  thla  edifice ;  so  vast  are  they,  that  the  ignorant  natives  attribute  tbe 
erection  to  the  deviL  Three  of  these  stones,  acoordinr  to  Maundrell,  who  xneasored 
them,  are  one  6S  feet  long,  and  the  other  two  60  feet  each,  by  12  feet  broad  and  as  many 
thicic ;  and  in  the  quarry  from  whence  these  stones  were  taken  there  atiil  renaaiiia  oat 
entirely  hewn  68  feet  long,  17.8  inches  wide,  and  13.10  inches  thick.  But  the  bottom 
of  this  enormous  stone  remained  still  attAchod  to  the  rock.  Dr  Richardson  measured 
two  of  the  stones  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  wall,  and  found  the  one  to  be  67  feet  long 
by  14  broad  and  9  thick,  and  the  other  64  feet  long,  but  he  could  not  determine  its 
breadth  nor  thickness.  There  was  a  third  stone  of  apparently  the  same  dimensions. 
Pococke  says  that  in  the  N.  wall  there  are  also  7  very  large  stones,  though  not  ao  ooIoa> 
sal  as  the  others.  Dr  Richardson  noticed  other  stones  In  the  S.  W.  wall  10  paces  long, 
10  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  thick.  Dr  Richardaou  seems  utterly  amased  at  their  dimen- 
sions. Thev  are,  perhaps,  says  he,  the  most  ponderous  masses  that  human  hands  or 
human  matuiinery  ever  moved  into  a  wall,  and'  here  thev  are  between  20  and  30  feet 
above  the  foundation.  Indeed,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  bnilding  ezoept  this 
where  we  can  find  stones  the  half  of  the  above  dimensions  or  even  the  fonrth  of  it.  In 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  we  saw  one  or  two  stones  18  feet  lone,  end  at  Koum-lhabea 
meaeured  one  of  23  feet  long.  But  these  are  men  oooaolMiar  blocka,  introdaoed  for 
purposes  of  particular  security.  A  whole  wall  or  a  whole  building,  of  nearly  400  feet 
a-side,  ooaetnicted  of  stones  from  90  to  60  feet  long,  Is  something  more  than  Cydopean ; 
the  labours  of  a  Hercules  were  but  a  joke  to  this ! 
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gr<e«tor  p<»tion  of  Htm  district  is  movntainoiiB,  the  only  plsin  being  the  nar- 
row stripe  on  the  ooMt.  It  is  watered  by  nnmberless  moantain-streams, 
bat  it  is  less  highly  caltivated  than  the  terraces  of  Lebanon.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  barley,  and  cotton ;  but  tobacco  chiefly  in  the  district 
of  Latakia.  A  great  part  of  Mount  Leban<m  is  included  in  thb  pashalic, 
which  is  divided  into  14  districts :  yiz.  1.  Djehhel  JBeshirai,  a  considerable 
tract  to  the  £.  of  Tripoli,  and  which  contains  12  yillages,  of  which  Antoura^ 
JBeghirai^  and  Canohin  are  the  chief. — 2.  El  Zawyef  a  small  district  in 
Lower  Lebanon. — 3.  Satroony  a  Tillage  with  a  small  district  on  the  sea- 
coast. — 4.  El  Kouroj  in  the  lower  part  of  Lebanon  divided  from  £1  Zawye 
by  the  Nahr  Kadtsha. — 5.  El  Fetouh  to  the  £.  of  Djebail,  and  bordering 
mi  the  Kesraooan. — 6.  Akoura,  a  small  district  with  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  the  seat  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — 7.  El  Dennyty  to  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  Beshirai. — 8.  Djebail,  a  district  on  the  coast  belonging  to  the  town  of 
that  name.^-9.  Djebbel-^UMeneitra,  a  Mutualee  district  in  the  days  of  Nie- 
buhr. — 10.  ElHermel,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Lebanon  towards  Baal- 
bee.-— 11.  El  Kataay  £.  of  I>atroon.-^12.  El  Kella.— IS.  El  Skara.— 
14.  Tortesa  on  the  coast,  and  \5.  El  Akkar,  the  northern  declivity  of 
Lebanon*  Bnt  this  last  district  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  the 
Akonra  of  Niebnbr.  To  these  must  be  added  the  monntaiaons  territories 
of  the  Anze^riea  and  IsmaeUaiu  extending  from  the  Nahr  el  Kebir  or 
great  river  to  the  N.  of  Latakia.  The  Mntnidees  formerly  possessed  7  dis- 
tricts in  this  pashalic  for  two  centuries,  bnt  they  were  expelled  by  Yonsef, 
emir  of  the  Druses,  and  they  in  their  turn  seized  the  Belad  Baalbec,  and 
drove  out  the  inhabitants.  They  are  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  nnmber. 
The  whole  of  the  lAbanus  which  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Tripoli  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  who  pays  the  miri  or  capitation- 
tax,  amoonttng  to  130  purses,  collecting  for  himself  more  than  600  purses. 

LcUakia.']  Coming  from  the  N.  Latakia  is  the  first  place  of  conse- 
quence. This  district  formed  part  of  the  ancient  CatiotUj  so  called  from 
mount  Casius,  a  range  of  hills  extending  N.  to  the  Orontes.  Latakia,  the 
ancient  Laodicea  ad  mare  was  built  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  who  named  it 
in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Cape  Ziarat,  an 
elevated  promontory  which  advances  half  a  league  into  the  sea.  Thongh 
formerly  a  commercial  city  of  considerable  importance,  being  the  port  of 
Aleppo,  its  commerce  is  bow  dedined  in  consequence  of  the  decline  ol 
Aleppo,  and  it  does  not  now  contain  above  4000  sonls,  though  90  years 
ego  it  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  in  1796  nearly  destroyed  the  place.  Several  Roman  antiquities  are 
Btill  to  be  found  here. 

Jebilee,  ^c]  To  the  S.  of  this  is  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Crabaloy  now  a 
place  of  no  consequence. — From  Latakia  to  Tortosa  is  almost  a  cootinned 
succession  of  ruins  along  a  vast  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Anseyrey 
monntains,  of  no  great  height. — Tartous  or  Tortosa,  the  ancient  Orthopia, 
a  place  of  great  consequence  during  the  crusades,  has  nothing  remaining 
but  its  castle,  which  is  very  large  and  still  inhabited.  A  large  Christian 
church  belonging  to  the  place  still  stands  almost  entire,  but  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  stall  for  cattle. — S.  of  this  is  the  isle  of  Ruad,  the  Arvad  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Aradus  of  the  Greeks.  The  island  is  now  deserted,  and 
a  bare  rock,  without  a  single  trace  of  those  numerous  houses  that  once 
covered  it.  Opposite  to  it,  on  the  continent,  are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the 
Sitnyra  of  Strabo  inhabited  by  the  Zemarites  of  Scripture. 

Tripoli.']  South  of  this  is  the  modern  Tripoli,  composed  of  throe  cities, 
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a  fnrlong  distant  from  each  other,  hnt  which  at  long^th  were  jmned  by  their 
reapectire  rabnriM.  It  it  built  on  the  dedirit^  of  the  lowest  hilla  of  the 
Libanas,  aboat  half  an  hoar  from  the  shore.  It  is  the  neatest  town  in  all 
Syria,  the  houses  being  all  welUboilt  of  stone,  and  neatly^  constracted 
within.  It  is  sorronnded  with  Inxnriant  gardens,  prodncing  abandanoe  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  extending  over  tho  whole  triangnlar  space  between 
the  town  and  the  sea.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Wady 
Kadesha,  which  enters  the  plain  throngfa  a  beantifal  narrow  valley,  and 
after  trarersittg  the  town  falls  into  the  sea  about  the  northern  side  of  the 
triangle.  It  is  a  shallow  rapid  stream  at  its  month,  not  even  navigable  by 
boats.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  stands  the 
tomb  of  Abou  Nazer ;  and  opposite  on  the  S.  side,  jost  where  the  Kadesha 
enters  the  town,  is  the  citadel,  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
whole  plain  below,  but  which  is  itself  commanded  by  the  height  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  only  150  yards  diitant.  This  citadel  is  an  old 
Saracenic  building,  as  ancient  as  the  epoch  of  the  cruasdes,  and  baa 
ktely  been  completely  ropaired  by  Berher  Aga.  Tripoli  n  the  most  fa- 
Touied  spot  in  all  Syria,  as  the  maritime  plain  and  neighbouring  mountaina 
place  every  variety  of  clime  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inhabitanta,  and 
the  Wady  Kadesha  is  the  most  picturesque  of  valleys.  Yet  the  situation, 
however  beautiful,  is  not  healthy ;  and  from  July  to  September  epidemic 
fevers  prevail  here,  as  at  Scanderoon  and  C]rprus.  These  are  owing  to  the 
practice  of  inundating  the  gardens,  in  order  to  water  the  mulberry-trees, 
that  they  may  be  sufficientiy  invigorated  to  put  forth  a  second  foliage. 
The  town,  moreover,  being  open  only  to  the  W.,  the  air  has  no  circulation, 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  lassitude  is  experienced,  which  renders  health 
there  never  beyond  convalescence.  The  population  of  the  place  is  esti- 
mated at  16,000,  one-third  of  whom  are  Greek  Christians  under  a  bishop. 
The  commerce  of  Tripoli,  once  considerable,  has  been  on  the  decline  ever 
since  the  destruction  of  the  French  trade.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured ;  the  other  articles  are  sponges,  soap,  and 
alkali  for  makingjt.  Candian  soap,  which  contains  very  little  alkali,  ii 
imported,  but  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  alkali  being  here  added  to  it,  it 
is  resold  to  great  advantage.  Galls  from  the  Anzeyrey  mountains,  yellov 
wax  from  Lebanon,  and  madder,  form  other  articles  of  exportation.  Hie 
position  of  tiiis  place  is  in  35*  44"  20^  £.  long.,  and  34«  26'  Se*"  N.  lat. 

Sairoon.'^  S.  of  Tripoli  is  the  ancient  BolrySy  now  BairvoHy  founded 
by  Ithobal  king  of  Tyre,  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Elijah.  It  still 
contains  about  400  houses,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Maronite  bishop. — S.  of 
Batroon  is  Ujfebail,  3  hours'  journey  distant.  This  place  was  the  abode 
of  the  ancient  GiblUes  who  furnished  Hiram  with  stone-squarere  in  pie- 
paring  materials  for  Solomon's  temple,  and  the  Tyrians  with  caulkers. 

Interior  or  Mountain  Districts.^  The  part  of  the  Lebanon 
within  this  pashalic  is  called  the  Keiraouany  the  Castravan  of  the  cru- 
sades, as  mentioned  before.  It  is  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Maronites. 
Tlie  convent  of  Canobin  is  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  patriarch  ;  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Maronite  community.  It  is 
merely  a  collection  of  cells,  hermitages,  and  monasteries,  with  a  ckurdi. 
Ten  hours'  distance,  including  stoppages  by  the  way,  from  Tripoli  ^for 
distances  here  are  not  measured  by  miles  as  in  Europe,  but  by  time)  is 
the  delightful  village  of  Eden  near  the  flamed  cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  500  frunilies,  who  quit  the  place  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  descend  the  mountains  to  the  village  of  Zgarti,  an  hour'a 
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tHDwe  from  Tripoli*  E<lai  is  withia  5  miles  of  the  cedars,  so  renowned 
in  saered  and  proCuie  history ;  and  in  all  probability  these  lofty  trees  an- 
ciently grew  mndi  aearer  the  village  of  Eden,  as  we  read  in  Exekiel  ol 
the  trees  of  Eden  as  the  choicest  and  best  ol  Lebanon.^ 

II.— PALESTINly  OR  THS  HOLT  LAND. 

ItUroduciorjjf  Remarks.']  We  hare  at  length  aniTed  at  the  most  In- 
teresting of  all  oonntries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  whether  morally  or 
physically  considered.  Hiis  once  faToared  is^pot  was  originally  cidled 
Canaan  from  its  first  inhabitants ;  bnt  was  afterwards  designated  by  other 
appellations,  as  *  the  Land  of  Promise ;'  ^  the  Liond  of  God ;'  '  the  Holy 
Land ;'  '  the  Pleasant  Land  ;*  and  emphatically,  '  the  Land,'  and  *  the 
Land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'  It  was  also  called  '  the  Land  of 
Jndah,'  from  Judah  the  principal  tribe ;  and  Judasa  after  die  return  from 
the  Babylonia  captivity,  when  the  inhabitants  were  called  Jehudim  or 
Jews.  It  was  also  called  Paiesiute  from  the  Philialines  who  inhabit  part 
of  the  sea-coast,  and  this  was  the  appellation  moat  coaunonly  mod  by 
Roman  and  ecdesiaatical  writers,  when  it  became  a  prOTince  of  the 
Roman  empire  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews.  In  more  modem  times  it 
has  been  generally  called  *  the  Holy  Land'  amongst  ChristiaiH,  as  being 
the  only  aection  of  the  globe  where  the  worship  of  the  tme  Ck>d  was  pre- 
serred  and  petpetnaled  for  more  than  15  ceatories,  and,  abore  all,  as 
being  hononrad  by  the  personal  adrent  of  the  great  Messiah,  the  root  and 
the  oflbpring  of  David,  who  was  at  once  David's  son  and  David's  Lord, 
and  as  being  the  grand  theatre  where  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption 
was  accomptished  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ*  In  short  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  ancient  history' of  this  land,  and  of  them 
who  inhabited  it,  render  this  small  spot  of  more  interest  and  importance 
in  the  eye  of  him  who  reader  and  studies,  and  understands  his  Bible,  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  hence  the  eager  solidtnde 
of  all  classes  of  Christians  to  know  something  of  the  geography  of  a  spot 
associated  in  their  minds  with  so  many  interesting  and  hallowed  drcnm- 
stances.  Yet  snbjected  as  it  has  been  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  cen- 
turies to  the  dominion  of  a  people  and  a  faith  above  all  others  hostile  to 
Christianity,  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  its  iatemal  topo- 

*  It  is  wmenHmt  ttrance  Iftat  the  luane  of  Ais  vflfa^e  haa  eiesped  tlie  notice  of  for- 
mer tnwt^Un,  as  it  U  iiiiaouHe«tty  the  very  ^aee  intended  by  the  prophet,  aad  not  the 
primeval  Ekien.  The  famous  cedar-trees  are  now  reduced  to  seven,  and  these  Tenerable 
patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  world  are  fast  hastening  to  utter  extinction.  In  (he  midWHa 
of  the  I5th  century  their  number  was  28;  in  157&,  84;  in  1650^  88;  in  1^6,  16 ;  in 
17SS,  16;  and,  in  1810,  Burckhardt  ooonted  only  11  or  18:  and,  finally,  in  1818,  Dr 
Richardson  found  only  7.  It  is  probable  that  within  leas  than  half  a  century  not  one 
of  them  will  be  found.  It  is  impossible  to  state  tlie  age  of  these  cedars.  The  inhabi- 
tants devoatlv  beUeve  them  to  be  ika  remains  of  the  Identieal  fsnst  ^nUch  Aualshsd 
the  timber  of  Solomon's  temple  some  three  thousand  years  tinoe ;  and  everv  year,  on 
the  day  of  the  transfiguration,  the  Maronites,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians,  odo- 
brate  mam  here  at  tlie  foot  of  a  cedar,  upon  a  homdy  aHar  of  stone.  It  is  certain  Huit 
the  cedars  now  standing  were  ancient  treM  several  hundred  vears  aga  It  has  been  a 
common,  though  very  erroneous  notion,  that  the  cedars  stand  In  the  midst  of  perpetual 
snow.  How  cedars  or  any  trees  whatsoever  can  grow  amidst  constant  snow  is  quite 
ittooiMSivable,  and  It  is  equally  so  that  any  should  hare  beHeved  It.  There  Can  be  no  ve- 
getation even  of  lichens  where  the  snow  never  melts,  and  much  less  can  it  be  supposed 
that  such  enormous  trees  as  the  cedars  can  vegetate  at  all  in  such  a  case.  There  is 
always  a  line  of  demarcation  between  trees  and  snow  in  all  such  mountafais  as  are 
covered  more  or  less  with  perpetual  snow,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  sueh  parte  of 
Lebanon  m  attain  that  elevation.  The  fact  is,  that  where  the  cedars  stand,  the  snow 
begins  to  melt  in  April,  and  is  totally  dissolved  by  the  end  of  July,  except  in  such 
cavitlee  as  are  inaccessible  to  the  aolar  rays. 
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gniphy,  and  its  natonl  history.  Indeed  this  countiy  nerer  will,  and  neTer 
can  be  properly  explored  in  its  present  political  state.  It  nrast  be  de- 
livered from  Tnrkish  oppression  and  Mahonunedan  bigotry, — it  must  be 
cleared  of  all  the  rubbieh  brought  into  it  by  the  superstitions  Helena,  and 
perpetuated  by  those  hosts  of  monks  who  have  nestled  in  it  ever  since,  and 
be  brought  under  a  reg^ular,  efficient  and  enlightened  system  of  gorem- 
ment,— before  we  can  expect  such  accounts  of  its  physical  geography  and 
natural  history  as  will  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  rational  and  enlightened 
mindy  and  enable  us  to  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modem  P^eatine. 


CHAP.  I.— POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Holy  Land  is  at  present  under  the  dominion  of  two  pashas, — those 
of  Acre  and  Damascus :  the  one  ruling  the  coast, — ^the  other  the  interior. 
Till  lately  the  coast  was  divided  into  two  pashalics, — ^those  of  Acre  and 
Gaza :  the  former  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Djebail  nearly  to  Jaffi^-— 
and  the  latter  from  Jafia  to  £1  Arish.  These  two  have  been  very  recently 
united,  and  now  form  the  pashalic  of  Acre.  But  the  most  of  the  interior, 
comprehending  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nablous,  Hberiaa,  and  in  fiact  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  which 
comprehends  all  the  districts  £.  of  the  Jordan  once  possessed  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  the  tribes  of  Renben  and  Gad.  In  its  present 
political  dirision  the  pasha  of  Acre  has  under  him  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tainous territory  of  the  Druses,  and  the  coast  of  Southern  Phoenicia, 
from  the  Nahar-el-Kelb  south  to  Cape  Blanco,  the  ancient  Scala  Ttfriorwn^ 
and  the  Album  Prrnnoniorium  of  Ptolemy.  This  latter  portion  was  not 
included  in  the  early  Israelitish  territory;  but  the  mountainous  tract 
bounding  it  on  the  S.E.,  now  called  the  Druse  territory,  and  the  Bekaa 
or  valley  between  the  two  Lebanons,  as  hx  N.W.  as  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  two  ranges,  was  given  to  them.  From  this  N.W.  point  the  boun- 
dary of  the  ancient  Israelites  ran  S.W.  along  the  summit  of  the  eastern 
duon,  or  Antilibanus,  to  the  point  where  it  diverges  into  two  ranges,  in- 
cluding in  this  angle  the  upper  valley  and  sources  of  the  Jordan.  From 
the  h«id  of  the  angle,  the  boundary  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  S.E. 
range,  called  Mount  Hermon,  to  its  most  southern  point.  From  thence 
the  eastern  limit  went  alongst  the  western  boundary  of  the  Hauran,  cross- 
ing in  its  way  the  range  of  Mount  Gilead,  and  from  thence  S.  over  a 
hilly  nigged  region  all  the  way  to  the  river  Amon,  the  northern  frontier 
of  ancient  Moab,  whilst  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Ammonites  lay  to  the 
£.  of  this  line.  This  limit  was  included  in  the  original  grant,  and  is  quite 
independent  of  the  subsequent  conquests  of  David ;  when  under  his  son, 
the  great  Solomon,  the  eastern  boundary  was  carried  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  die  N.  eastern  to  Hamath  in  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  in  S4*  45^  N.  lat. 
It  was  then  that  tbe  kingdom  of  Solomon  reached  from  sea  to  sea,  namely, 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Red  sea,  and  from  ^  the  river'— the 
Euphrates — ^to  the  ends  of  the  land,  at  the  brook  Sihor  or  torrent  of  El 
Arish,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  elsewhere,  from  Tlphsah  or  Thapsacns  to 
Gaza.  In  this  large  sense  it  included  the  whole  of  the  modem  pashalic  of 
Damascus,  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  country  of  the  Ammonites,  Edo* 
mites,  and  Moabites,  now  included  under  Arabia.  This  extended  domi- 
nion, however,  was  but  temporary,  and  tbe  possessions  of  the  Israelites 
were  soon  reduced  to  their  original  limits.     Having  described  the  country 
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E.  of  the  Jordan  in  onr  account  of  Damaacas,  we  must  h^re  confine  our- 
aelvea  to  the  pashalic  of  Acre,  and  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  aea.  In  this  tract  are  comprehended  Southern  Ph«enicia,  the  Dmaian 
mountaineess,  the  tiro  Galilees  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  the  district  of  Nablous  S.  of  the  Galilees,  Jndea  Proper, 
and  the  coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  £1  Arish.  On  inspecting  the  map, 
this  tract  is  seen  to  be  but  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  territory,  extending 
from  31**  to  34*"  N.  lat.,  or  207  British  miles  alongst  the  coast;  and  no 
where  above  50  British  miles  broad,  from  the  sea  to  the  Jordan,  nor  above 
60  miles  from  the  coast  to  the  Dead  sea.  £yen  including  the  Trans- 
jordanic  portion,  its  utmost  breadth  seldom  exceeds  80  miles,  and  in  the 
northern  part  not  above  50  miles  from  Mount  Hermon  to  the  sea. 


CHAP.  IL— TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topograpk^.2  ^^  ^^^  limits  of  our  work  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any 
minute  description  of  the  aspect,  climate,  and  productions,  of  this  inte- 
resting spot,  which  it  would  require  a  volume  to  delineate,  we  must  con- 
tent oarselves  with  giving  a  short  outline  of  the  various  districts  mentioned 
above,  beginning  with  the  coast  S.  of  the  Nahar  Kelb. 

Phcenicia.^  Bairoot^  the  ancient  Bertftus^  is  the  first  place  of  any  conse- 
quence as  we  go  to  the  S.W.  It  was  once  a  celebrated  place,  and  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus  Cssar.  It  became  a  celebrated  seminary  of 
lawyers  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it  was  as  famous 
for  the  study  of  law  in  the  East,  as  Rome  in  the  West,  and  was  styled  by 
Justinian,  that  paragon  of  legislators,  *  the  mother  and  nurse  of  the  hiw.' 
During  the  crusades  it  was  taken  and  retaken,  and  suffered  severely 
both  from  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  the  capital 
of  Faker-el-deen,  prince  of  the  Druses,  and  the  remains  of  his  elegant  pa- 
lace and  ornamented  gardens  still  exist.  It  is  the  sea-port  for  the  cotton 
and  silks  of  the  Druses,  and  is  surrounded  with  mulberry-plantations,  and 
orange  and  olive-groves.  Bairoot  is  a  fine  healthy  place,  and  contains 
about  10,000  souls,  3000  of  whom  are  Turks,  the  rest  Druses  and  Chris- 
tians. 

Saide^  S.W.  of  Bairoot  is  Saide^  the  ancient  Sidan^  the  mother  of 
the  Phosnician  commerce,  and  famed  for  its  haven  in  the  days  of  Jacob; 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Phoenicians  before  Tyre 
rose  into  importance.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  Saide  is  a  very  pretty 
country,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  two  miles  wide,  being 
filled  with  extensive  and  shady  groves  and  gardens,  with  narrow  lanes 
between  them.  The  hills  themselves  are  also  fruitful.  Saide  is  a  larger 
town  than  Acre,  the  situation  u  good,  and  the  air  salubrious ;  and  it  con- 
tains a  population  of  15,000  souls,  2000  of  whom  are  Maronites,  400 
Jews,  and  the  rest  Turks. 

TyreJ^  Ten  miles  S.W.  of  Saide  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sarepta, 
and  15  miles  S.W.  of  this  latter  is  Soor^  the  ancient  Tyre^  called  by 
Joshua  '  the  strong  city  of  Tzoor,'  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Phosnician  cities.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Sidon,  and  at  a 
subsequent  period  to  have  eclipsed  that  city  itself  in  commercial  wealth 
and  political  importance,  it  being  the  greatest  mart  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  So  great  was 
its  naval  power  that  it  bafiled  the  arms  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  Shal- 
manasar.     It  withstood  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  13  years,  and 
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when  at  kngth  tiieir  dty  wm  taken  by  that  pdwnfiil  prince,  tbe  ii 
tanta  retked  into  the  innilar  Tyre  where  they  baih  a  new  town,  which  aoon 
raae  to  equal  importance  with  the  eontmental  city.     Thia  renovated  Tyre 
Btood  a  aiege  of  7  HMmtha  from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  treated  the  c^ 
tive  iahabitaata  with  nnvelentang  craelty.    But  it  waa  again  rehnilt  and 
•repeopled  by  the  aame  conqueror  who  had  destroyed  it,  and  roae  again  to 
impoitance,  though  aet  to  its  pristine  grandeur,  aa  the  monopoly  of  com- 
OBeroe  which  the   former  1V^  enjoyed  waa  now  annihilated  for  erer. 
After  the  Saracenic  eonqneat  of  Syria,  Tyre  gradually  declined,  and  at  the 
«nd  of  the  last  oentury  it  waa  a  miserable  village  with  hardly  10  poor 
ishenaen  inhabiting  it.     But  within  these  80  years  Tyre  or  Soor  haa 
again  begun  to  lift  up  its  head.     In  1816,  Soor,  according  to  Buckingham, 
contained  800  substantial  stone  built  dwellings,  with  suitable  appendages, 
besidee  other  smaller  houses  for  the  poorer  classes,  a  moeque,  3  Chriatian 
churches,  a  public  bath,  and  S  bamrs.     He  circulated  the  increasing 
population  at  from  5000  to  8000  souls,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Arab 
Catholics ;  the  rest  Muasulmen,  Arabs,  and  Tarks.     Mr  Connor,  how* 
ever,  in  1890,  givea  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  population,  making  it 
oaiy  1900  in  whole,  aa  he  was  informed  by  the  Greek  Catholic  ardi- 
hiahop  of  the  place,  and  of  these  100  only  were  Turks. — ^Two  hours 
&W.  of  thia  ia  the  White  Caoe,  the  boundary  between  ^eenida  and 
Filastfaie^ 

Drusx  Tburitory.]  Thia  mountainous  tract  comprehenda  the  aouth- 
am  portioa  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  contains,  according  to  Niebuhr,  22  dia- 
tricta.  It  has  the  Kearawan  inhabited  by  the  Maronites  on  the  north,  who, 
though  a  diatinct  community  ft*om  the  Druses,  and  living  entirely  by  tbenn 
aelvea,  are  yet  under  the  government  of  the  emir  of  the  Druses.  The 
territorv  we  are  now  about  to  describe  belongs  to  the  Druses,  aa  distinct 
frrom  tiie  Maronitea.  Volney  assigns  only  7  districts  to  the  Druses  in* 
atead  of  22 ;  and  it  ia  possible  that  the  22  districts  above  mentioned  may 
be  mieiely  aubdiviaiona  of  the  7  given  by  Volney.  One  of  these  22  ia 
called  the  Kesrawany  which  is  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of  die 
Maronile  teiritory,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Druses.^  Another  district 
called  £1-Katta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  Maronite  district,  and 
it  therefore  must  be  deducted  frt»m  the  number;  the  district  of  El- 
Ghariiia,  mentioned  by  Volney,  ia  subdivided  into  two  by  Burckhardt ;  and 
another  called  Sahel  or  the  flat  country  is  mentioned  by  Volney,  though 
not  specified  by  Niebuhr  or  Burckhardt.  As  it  ia  impossible  to  be  precise 
on  this  head,  and  aa  aeveral  of  the  aubdiviaiona  seem  to  have  little  dmm 
to  the  title  of  diatriets,  but  are  only  petty  territories  belonging  to  different 
ahiekhs,  and  some  to  the  pasha,  and  some  to  the  porte,  we  think  it  best  to 
adhere  to  Vdaey's  division.  The  Isi  district  is  Maine  on  the  north,  ridi 
in  iron  mines.     The  2i/,  Gharb^  or  the  western  district,  has  fine  foresta  of 

ft 

^  It  most  1m  remarKed,  however,  that  the  district  called  Xesrmoan  hy  Burckhardt, 
and  eaumented  ainf»nt  tboee  bdoDging  to  the  Drtnea,  xnoat  not  be  eonlbiiiided  with 
^  Kgtrawan  of  the  Maronites,  Teaching  from  the  Nahar  Kebir  to  the  Nafaar  Kdb. 
The  present  is  a  small  district  reaching  S.  along  the  shore  Si  hours  from  the  Nafaar 
Ibrahim  to  a  small  khan  near  El-MeUaha,  and  nearly  the  same  breadth  across  the 
inountaina.  It  is  jilaoed  by  him  among  the  Maixmite  districts,  and  amongst  those  of 
the  Druses  in  another  place.  If  the  rfahar-el-Kelb  be  the  southern  Umit  of  tho 
pashalic  of  Tripoli  and  of  the  Maronites,  this  district  must  be  classed  in  that  pashalic^ 
•n*  «•  a  Maronite  district;  yet  we  are  told  that  the  whole  of  this  district  would  fkH 
within  the  pubaUc  of  Sidde  and  Acre,  and  cdtaaequcntly  amongst  the  Dmse  diatriola. 
IMS  impoMib^to  reconcUe  this  discrepancy  of  topographical  statement,  and  it  moat  be 
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pines.  The  Sdy  Sahdy  is  a  flat  tract  at^iaiiig  the  sea,  aad  abounding  in 
vines.  The  4M,  Shouf^  the  central  district,  is  noted  for  silks,  b«t  of  info- 
tier  qnelitr.  The  5/A,  Trfa  or  the  apple*distriet»  is  on  the  sooth.  The 
6/A  is  Shak^oT  the  tobacco  district ;  and  the  7lh,  Djoordy  the  hi^est  and 
eoldest  district  of  Uie  Dnise  tenitoiy. — The  rasidence  of  the  I^ise  emir 
is  at  the  Tillage  of  BdUdieny  where  he  has  bnilt  a  sphmdid  palace  in  the 
Italian  taste,  the  interior  being  highly  and  tastefolly  deooiated.  Theve 
are  thrae  tribes  or  powerM  clans  of  the  Dmses,  the  Skeaby  the  Yexbehf^ 
and  die  Nthedj  of  which  the  first  has  obtained  the  ascendancy,  and 
manages  eTory  thing  with  a  high  hand*  Tliis  family  csaoe  originally 
from  the  Divse  monntain  of  Jebal  Aala  between  Latakia  and  Aleppo* 
The  second  fieunily,  the  Yezbeky,  reside  in  the  district  of  £1  Baronk  be- 
tween Deir«el-Kamar  and  Zahle ;  whilst  the  Neked  are  confined  to  Deir- 
el«Kaniar. 

Maritimb  Palbstivb.]  As  soon  as,  in  going  S.W.  alonget  the  coast 
we  scale  the  monntain-pass  of  the  Tyrian  Ladder,  we  enter  on  the  mari^ 
lime  shore  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  district  is  diiided  firom  the  interior 
by  a  monntain«belt  of  from  1500  to  2000  feet  in  height,  which  reaches  all 
the  way  from  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  firontiers  of  Egypt.  Several  lateral 
ridges  from  this  upland  belt  iwi  down  towards  the  shore,  and  in  some 
places  rsaeh  it,  forming  proasontories  or  head-lands  on  the  coast.  Of  this 
tract,  Acre,  Ja£b,  and  Gaaa,  are  at  present  the  only  ^aces  of  political 
or  commercial  importance 

AcreJ]  Acre,  the  seat  of  a  pssha  of  three  tuls,  is  the  ancient  Aceo^ 
sobseqnently  named  Piolemaisy  from  one  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Its 
present  name  of  St  Jean  d'Acra  was  imposed  on  it  in  the  time  of  the 
flmssdes  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jemsalem.  This  place  has  obtaiA* 
ed  lasting  renown  from  the  varions  sieges  it  has  snstained  at  different  pe» 
riods  of  its  history,  particularly  that  which  it  nnderwent  from  the  cm* 
sadersy  when  it  was  finally  taken  by  Richard  the  Lion*hearted,  after  a 
long  and  very  gallant  defence  by  its  Saracenic  garrison ;  and  lastly,  in 
1799,  when  it  snstained  a  siege  from  the  French  arms  nnder  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  Uie  garrison 
being  aided  in  their  defence  by  a  body  of  British  sailors  from  the  squadron 
nnder  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  This  city  had  fallen  rapidly  to  decay  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mamelnke  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was 
almost  deserted,  till  the  celebrated  Jeszar  PaBha,  by  r^airing  the  town  end 
harboor,  made  it  the  first  city,  in  point  of  strength  and  importance,  on  the 
coest.  It  contains  at  present  abont  20,000  inhabitants.  All  ^e  rice,, 
which  is  the  staple  food  of  the  people  of  Palestine,  enters  by  this  port, 
and  hence  the  importance  of  this  place.  It  lies  27  miles  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
upwards  of  98  inroad  distance  N.  of  Jenusalem. 

Mount  CarmeLl  Mount  Carmel  is  a  flattened  cone  of  2000  feet  in 
height,  extending  £.  to  the  plain  of  Jeareel,  and  S.  to  the  ancient  Casarea. 
It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  vines :  hence  its  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
*  the  Yine  of  God.'     But  its  wonted  fertility  has  long  disappeared. 

CeetareaJ^  Cesarea  does  not  now  exist ;  and  not  a  single  inhabitant  is 
now  to  be  found  where  the  stately  city  of  Herod  stood,  and  where  Paul 
pled  his  cause  so  eloquently  before  king  Agrippa. 

JaffaJ]  No  otiier  place  of  importance  occurs  on  the  coast  till  we  arrire 
at  Ja&i,  the  ancient  Joppa^  and  the  port  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  40  miles  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  obtained  celebrity  in  modem 
times,  by  its  siege,  capture,  and  the  massacre  of  its  garrison  by  Bonaparte* 
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The  place  at  preaent  ccmtainB  5000  booLb,  000  of  whom  are  Cluirtiaiw. 
ItB  commerce  chiefly  consiats  in  grain,  particnlarljr  rice  from  Egypfi,  ad 
in  the  exportation  of  aoap  and  cotton*  The  former  is  made  of  olivo-eS 
and  ashes. 

Fkiiislia,2  At  a  small  distance  to  the  S.  of  Jafb  commenced  tiie  ter- 
ritory of  the  Philistines,  a  maritime  tract,  extending  to  Gaza.  Of  the 
fire  cities,  Ashdody  EkroHy  Gaikj  AskeloHy  and  Gaza,  the  last  ia  now  tfas 
only  place  which  still  retains  some  importance.  Askelon  has  cemaed  ta 
exist ;  of  Grath  we  hear  no  account ;  Ekron  is  now  a  rained  Tillage ;  and 
Ashdod  is  but  a  small  town  on  the  top  of  a  hilL  Gasa  still  contaiDi  a 
email  fortress,  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  is  a  comfortable 
place. 

El^Arish.'}  £1-Arish,  the  ancient  RhinocoUmray  and  the  natural  firon- 
tier  of  Palestine  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  lies  in  the  midst  of  drifdi^  sands. 
It  has  a  strong  substantial  fortress,  which  was  put  into  good  conditloa  by 
the  French  while  they  possessed  Egypt. 

Interior  Palbstine.]  There  are  four  routes  into  the  interior :  vis. 
three  from  the  coast,  and  one  from  Damascus.  Of  the  three,  the  moat 
northern  is  that  by  Acre  and  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem ;  the  second  ia  from 
Jafia  to  Jerusalem,  by  Al-Ramla,  over  the  mountains ;  and  the  third  is 
from  Gaza,  by  Hebron,  to  Jerusalem.  Having  described  ^  coast  frmn 
Acre  to  £1-Arish,  order  requires  that  we  commence  with  the  moat  south- 
ern route, — ^that  from  El-Ansb,  by  Gaza  and  Hebron,  to  the  ancient  Jew* 
iah  capital. 

Hebron,'2  Hebron  is  still  a  pretty  large  town  with  4fOO  Arab  hooaes, 
100  Jewish  houses,  besides  those  inhabited  by  Turio.  It  has  the  honour 
of  prior  antiquity  to  Zoan  in  Egypt,  and  as  being  near  the  plain  of  Mamie, 
where  Abraham  pitched  his  tent  under  the  oak-tree.  It  ia  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  mountain,  and  has  a  strong  castle.  The  surrounding  country 
is  much  more  beautiful  than  that  near  Jerusalem :  the  hill-slopes  being 
richly  studded  with  the  prickly  oak,  the  arbutus,  and  the  Scotch  fir,  with 
other  dwarf  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  yineyards.  Hebron  is  reputed  a 
place  of  peculiar  sanctity  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  as  containing 
the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,. Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham.  A  Christian  church,  now  convoted 
into  a  mosque,  covers  these  pretended  remains.  The  tombs  are  oovmed 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered  with  gold— 
those  of  their  wives  with  red  silk  similarly  embroidered.  These  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

Ramlay  ^c.Ji  The  road  from  Jafia  to  Jerusalem  is  more  rugged  and  dif- 
ficult than  that  by  Gaza.  Ramla  lies  3  hours  E.  of  Jafia,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Rama  of  Ephraim  and  the  Arimathea  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain,4and  contains  about  2000  fami- 
lies, according  to  Ali  Bey. — ^About  3  miles  E.N.E.  is  the  ancient  hydda^ 
now  a  poor  village. — Within  12  miles  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  same  rc^d,  Ib 
BethooTy  an  Arab  village,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bethoron, 

Judean  Mountaitu.^  Two  and  a  half  hours  from  Ramla  begin  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  which  rise  to  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain  at 
their  western  foot.  They  are  a  naked  and  bare  range,  and  present  aa 
aspect  not  unlike  the  road  from  Sanquhar  to  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  Be- 
yond this  hilly  tract  is  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Cilj^  of  Jerusalem.2  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  us  to  de- 
scribe the  ancient  glories  and  fortunes  of  this  renowned  city.     Nor  will  it 
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be  required  of  us  to  enter  into  the  legendary  descriptionB  of  the  place^  bo 
copiously  famished  by  svcoessive  hosts  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  and  even 
learned  traTeUers^  who  hare  swallowed,  with  amaariing  credulity,  every 
monkish  tale  they  heard,  and  even  retailed  them— occasionally  with  em- 
bellishments—to  a  believing  world.  Dr  Clark  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  who  unmasked  the  whole  tissue  of  imposture  connected  with 
this  place.  The  truth  is,  the  ancient  city  has  long  since  totally  disap- 
peared ;  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  capital  of  David  and  Solomon  now  re- 
mains. The  very  course  of  the  walls  is  changed,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  dty  are  doubtful.  The  superstition  of  the  early  Christians  led 
them  to  venerate  every  spot  in  Palestine  connected  with  sacred  history. 
And  had  this  natural  feeling  stopt  here,  it  would  have  been  harmless,  or 
even  laudable ;  but  it  went  much  ferther :  it  attempted  to  recognize  and 
perpetuate  every  memorial  of  past  times, — and  thus  either  confounded 
or  annihilated  what  it  wished  to  preserve.  The  modem  city,  the  sup- 
posed representative  of  the  old,  is  still  held  in  high  veneration,  not  merely 
by  the  descendants  of  the  expatriated  race,  and  by  Christians,  but  even 
by  the  Moslems  themselves,  who  call  it  El-Koodsy  or  ^  the  Holy.' 
When  utterly  destroyed  by  Hadrian,  a  new  city  was  built  on  part  of 
die  ancient  site,  which  was  called  Mlia  CapiioUna^  and  made  a  Roman 
colony.  But,  when  under  Constantine,  the  Roman  empire  became  Chris- 
tian, the  city  recovered  its  original  name.  The  modem  city  has  been 
described  by  a  host  of  travellers,  amongst  the  most  accurate  and  re- 
spectable of  whom  are  Maundrell,  Clark,  Chateaubriand,  and  Richardson. 
The  description  of  the  latter  gentleman  is  the  latest  and  best,  as  he  had 
access,  in  die  sacred  character  of  a  physician,  to  every  part  of  the  city, 
and  even  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  into  which  no  Christian  has  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  since  the  days  of  the  crusades.  Among  the  olyects  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  mosque  of  Omar,  the  grandest  and  most  ancient 
religious  edifice  of  all  those  erected  since  the  commencement  of  Islamism, 
and  equal  in  point  of  sanctity  to  that  of  Mekka.  None  but  true  believers 
are  allowed  by  the  law  to  enter  this  sacred  place,  both  it  and  the  mosque 
of  Mekka  being  considered  as  consecrated  by  the  especial  presence  of  the 
Deity.  This  splendid  edifice  was  built  by  the  khaliif  Omar  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  637.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of  So- 
lomon's temple.  The  crusaders,  when  they  possessed  Jerusalem,  con- 
verted this  Mohammedan  mosque  into  a  Christian  church ;  but  the  victo- 
rious Saladin  restored  it  to  its  original  use.  The  dimensions  of  this  noble 
enclosure  are  1489  feet  long  by  995  feet  broad.  It  contains  2  mosques  : 
the  Sakhara  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure,  and  the  Akhsa  on  the  south 
side.  We  must  extract  a  few  passages  from  Dr  Richardson's  elaborate 
and  minute  account  of  this  building,  which,  along  with  the  previous  ac- 
count of  it  from  Ali  Bey,  are  the  only  descriptions  of  it  which  have  ever 
been  given  to  the  world : — *^  In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charming 
spot,  the  followers  of  the  prophet  delight  to  saunter  or  repose  as  in  the 
Elysium  of  their  devotion,  and  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous  costume  of  the ' 
East,  add  much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and  solemn  stillness  of  the 
scene,  which  they  seem  loath  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or  coming  from  the 
house  of  prayer.  In  the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to  the  west  and 
south  sides,  there  is  an  elevated  platform,  which  is  about  450  feet  square 
and  is  called  Sloa  Sakhara ;  some  parts  of  it  are  higher  than  others,  be 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  erected  is  more  or  Ifsss  elevated,  but  it  may  be 
said  to  average  about  12  or  14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grassy  court* 
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It  tt  paveii  wiili  fine  poiBahed  iii«ible»  dMfly  wbite^  with  a  slitde  of  Uar, 
tome  of  tbe  stonflB  look  Tery  old,  on  corioiuly  wreogkt  and  carved,  wd 
.  bare  evidently  b€ioo§«l  to  a  former  bmlding.  There  ere  no  trees  on  the 
Stoa  Sakfaara,  bnt  tlwre  are  tafia  of  graaa  in  aiany  placea,  from  the  can- 
leaa  maaner  in  which  it  ia  kept,  ndiich  afford  great  relief  to  the  eye  frao 
the  intenae.  glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  the  aaarhle  pavenent. 
RomMi  the  edge  of  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  there  are  nnanben  of  amall  bonsea ; 
'  five  of  which  on  the  north  aide  are  occupied  by  aantones  or  religiona  as- 
,  oetica  ;  one  on  the*  eonth  ia  far  the  doctora  of  the  law  to  hold  their  consol- 
i  tationa  in ;  one  on  the  weat  for  containing  the  oil  for  pointing  the  brick 
and  tile  for  the  repair  of  the  Sakhara ;  the  rest  are  places  of  private  piayer 
for  the  different  aecta  of  Maaaalmans  or  beUevera,  which  ia  the  meBwiwg 
of  the  word.  Bnt  the  great  beaoty  of  the  platform,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  endoanre,  ia  the  Sakhara  ttaeff,  which  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  tha 
platform,  and  bnt  a  little  removed  from  the  ao«th  ude :  k  ia  a  regular 
octagon,  of  about  60  feet  a  aide,  and  ia  entered  by  4  spadona  doon.  £adi 
of  these  doors  ia  adorned  with  a  porch,  which  projecta  from  the  line  of 
the  building,  and  riaea  conaiderably  up  on  the  walL  The  lower  story  of 
the  Sakhara  is  feced  with  marble,  the  blocks  of  which  are  of  different 
aizea,  and  many  of  them  evidently  resUag  on  the  side  or  narrowest  sur- 
face. They  look  much  older  on  a  doee  inapectioa  than  they  do  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  their  disintegration  indicates  a  much  greater 
age  than  the  stonea  of  the  houaea,  aaid  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of 
tbe  mother  of  Constantino  the  Grreat ;  and  probably  both  they  and  tbe 
aged  atonea  in  the  fiomng  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  formed  part  of  the  qilen- 
did  temple  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Each  aide  of  the  Sak- 
hara is  pannelled ;  the  centre  stone  of  one  pannel  is  square,  of  another  it 
is  octagonal,  and  thus  they  alternate  all  round ;  the  sides  of  each  pannel 
ma  down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a  plain  pilaster,  and  give  the  ap- 
pearance as  if  the  whole  aide  of  tbe  edifice  was  set  in  a  frame.  Tbe  mar- 
ble ia  white  with  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and  square  pieces  of  blue 
marble  are  introduced  in  different  places,  so  as  to  give  tbe  whole  a  pleaa- 
ing  effect.  There  are  no  windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower  atory  of 
the  building.  The  upper  story  of  this  elegant  building  is  faced  with  smafl 
tiles  of  aboat  8  or  9  inches  square ;  they  are  painted  of  different  colours, 
white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue,  but  blue  prevails  throughout.  They  are 
covered  with  sentences  from  the  koran ;  though  of  this  fact  I  could  n(it 
be  certain  on  account  of  the  height,  and  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
character :  there  are  7  well-proportiooed  windows  on  each  side^  except 
where  tbe  porch  rises  high,  and  then  there  are  only  6>  1  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally built  up,  so  that  only  5  are  effective.  The  whole  is  extremely 
light  and  beautiful ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  the  sofr  colours  above,  and 
the  pannelled  work  and  blue  and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the 
eye  is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it  thui  any  building  I  ever  aaw. 
The  admiration  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  exterior  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrangements  of  which  are  so  managed 
as  to  preserve  throughout  the  octagonal  form,  agreeably  to  the  ground 
l^n  of  tbe  building.  The  inside  cf  the  wall  is  white,  without  any  or- 
nament :  and  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  ornaments  misplaced 
in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  any  thing  tending  to  distract  tbe  mind  when  it 
comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its  God.  The  floor  is  of  gray  marble, 
and  was  then  much  covered  with  dust  from  some  repairs  that  were  exe- 
cuting on  the  dome.     A  little  within  the  door  of  the  Bab  el  Jenn^,  «r 
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west  door,  there  is  a  flat  polished  slab  of  green  marble,  which  forms  partr 
of  the  floor.  It  is  about  14  inches  square,  and  was  originally  pierced  by 
18  nails,  which  would  have  kept  their  place,  but  for  the  amazing  chrono- 
metrical  virtues  with  which  they  were  endowed.  For  sudi  is  their  magi- 
cal temper,  that  they  either  hold  or  quit,  according  to  the  times ;  and  on 
the  winding  up  of  each  great  and  cardinal  event,  a  nail  has  regularly  been 
removed  to  mark  its  completion ;  and  so  many  of  these  signal  periods  have 
ahready  rolled  by,  each  clenched  by  an  accompanying  nail,  that  now  only 
three  and  a  half  remain,  fourteen  and  a  half  having  been  displaced  in  a 
supernatural  manner.  There  are  24  columns  in  the  first  row,  placed  pa- 
rallel with  the  eight  sides  of  the  building,  three  opposite  to  each  side  so  as 
still  to  preserve  the  octagonal  form.  They  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  mar- 
hie,  but  rather  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  on  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
Eight  of  thmn  are  large  square  plain  columns,  of  no  order  of  architecture, 
and  all  placed  opposite  to  the  eight  entering  angles  of  the  edifice ;  diey  are 
indented  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  they  furnish  an  acute  termination  to  the 
octagonal  lines  within.  Between  every  two  of  the  square  columns  there  ar» 
two  round  columns,  well  proportioned,  and  resting  on  a  base.  They  are  from 
18  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  sort  of  Corinthian  capital.  I  did  not  remark 
that  it  was  gilt,  which,  had  it  been  the  case,  I  think  I  must  have  done, 
having  specially  noted  that  the  leaf  is  raised,  and  turned  over,  but  that  I 
did  not  consider  it  the  true  leaf  of  the  Corin^ian  capital.  A  large  square 
plinth  of  marble  extends  from  the  top  of  the  one  column  to  the  other,  and 
above  it  there  are  constructed  a  number  of  arches  all  round.  The  abut- 
ments of  two  separate  arches  rest  upon  the  plinths  above  the  capital  of  each 
column,  so  that  there  are  three  arches  opposed  to  each  side  of  ^e  building, 
making  24  in  the  row  of  columns.  The  arches  are  slightly  pointed,  and 
support  the  inner  end  of  the  roof,  or  ceiling,  which  is  of  wood  plas- 
tered, and  ornamented  in  compartments  of  the  octagonal  form,  and  highly 
gilt ;  the  outer  end  of  the  roof  rests  upon  the  walls  of  the  building.  The 
intercolnmnial  space  is  vacant.  Not  so  in  the  inner  circle  of  columns, 
to  which  we  now  proceed.  They  are  about  two  paces  from  the  outer 
row,  and  are  only  16  in  number.  There  are  four  large  square  columns, 
one  opposed  to  each  alternate  angle  of  the  building,  and  three  small  round 
colunms  between  each  of  them.  Their  base  rests  upon  an  elevation  of 
the  floor,  and  they  are  capitalled  and  surmounted  with  arches,  the  same 
as  in  the  outer  row :  this  inner  row  of  columns  supports  the  dome.  The 
intercolumnial  space  is  occupied  by  a  high  iron  railing,  so  that  all  entrance 
to  the  holy  stone,  or  centre  of  the  mosque,  is  completely  shut  up,  except 
by  one  door,  which  is  open  only  at  certain  hours  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
votion. But  tliat  to  which  this  temple  owes  both  its  name  and  existence, 
is  a  large  irregular  oblong  mass  of  stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
mosque.  It  is  a  mass  of  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  of  the  other  mountains  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
if  I  had  not  been  told  that  it  is  a  separate  stone,  I  should  have  imagined  it 
a  part  of  the  native  rock  that  had  been  left  unremoved,  when  the  other  parts 
were  levelled  down  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  rises  highest 
towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  fidls  abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the 
prints  of  the  prophets  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
Sjame  as  when  it  was  broken  from  the  quarry.  It  is  enclosed  all  round 
with  a  wooden  railing,  about  four  feet  high,  and  which  in  every  place  is 
nearly  in  contact  vnth  the  stone.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is 
a  large  cover  of  variously  coloured  satin  suspended  above  it,  and  nothing 
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can  be  held  in  greater  Teneratum  than  the  Hadjr  el  Sakhara,  or  the  locked- 
np  etone.     Under  it  there  ia  an  apartment  dog  in  the  solid  rock,  which  m 
entered  by  a  atair  that  opens  to  the  S,E." — The  other  places  worthy  of 
notice  derive  their  importance  solely  from  monkish  legends,  and  the  con- 
tinned  system  of  imposture  and  delusion  played  off  in  common  by  the 
Latins,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  who  all  have  their  separate  convente,  anif 
drire  a  most  IncratiTe  trade  in  beads,  crosses,  marking  pilgrims,  and  other 
acts  and  arts  of  devout  mummery.    These  places  are  the  holy  sepuldire^. 
—mount  Calvary, — the  chapel  of  Sancta  Helena,  beneath  whidi  the  croas 
was  found, — ^the  head  of  Adam, — ^the  place  where  Christ  appeared  to 
Mary  Magdalene, — ^the  chapel  of  apparition  where  he  appeued  to  the 
Tirgin,-»tlM  place  of  the  centre  of  the  world, — ^the  stone  that  was  rolled 
away  from  the  sepulchre's  mouth, — ^the  pillar  of  the  flagellation, — ^the 
prison  of  Christ, — ^the  place  where  Christ's  garments  were  divided,  the 
chapel  of  division, — ^the  deft  made  by  the  earthquake, — ^the  place  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  ascension, — ^tbe  place  of  the  descent  of  the  holy 
fire, — ^the  houses  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas,— the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
—and  many  others. 

Poimlation.2  The  population  of  Jerusalem  can  in  fact  be  only 
conjectured,  as  it  is  constantly  fluctuating.  Dr  Richardson  daases 
them  as  foUows:  5000  Turks,  5000  Christians,  and  10,000  Jews. 
Buckingham,  on  the  contrary,  estimates  the  Mussulmans  as  the  most 
numerous  class,  and  says  that  the  male  Jews  do  not  exceed  1000,  and 
the  females  about  3000,  which  he  accounts  for  from  the  drcumstance, 
that  Jewish  widows  of  all  ranks,  and  from  all  quarters,  flock  thither,  as 
they  are  sure  of  support  from  their  own  community.  Buckingham's  in- 
formation on  this  head  came  from  a  resident  Jew,  uie  governor's  banker, 
and  chief  man  of  the  community.  Mr  Joliffe's  estimate  is  the  following : 
4000  Jews,  800  Latins,  2000  Greeks,  400  Armenians,  50  Copts,  and 
13,000  Moslems :  total,  20,250.  In  this  estimate  the  Christians  are  cer- 
tainly underrated,  and  the  Moslems  overrated;  but  it  is  impossible,  from 
want  of  accurate  data,  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  of  so  motley 
a  population.  Dr  Richardson's  estimate  is  founded  on  Turkish  authority ; 
and  one  would  think  the  Turks  could  have  no  possible  motive  to  under- 
rate their  own  numbers.  Mr  Brown  estimated  the  population  at  from 
18,000  to  20,000  persons. 

•  Th«Jmt$,'}  llMJewtNiidB  chiefly  on  tlMedfe  of  noiiBt  ZloB,  and  In  the  lower  put  of  tte  dtr, 
neer  the  ahamUee,  which  In  minuner  ere  dreodf ally  ofienalTe.  Here,  again,  we  ahail  aTall  ovnelTM 
of  the  aoooont  given  of  the  present  oondition  of  the  Jewi  of  Jemaalem  by  Dr  Rlehardaon :— **  Bfaay 
of  flie  Jewa  are  ridi  and  In  oomfortible  drcomstanoea,  end  poaeeia  a  good  deal  of  property  in  Jc 
Jem}  but  they  are  eareAil  to  eoDocal  their  wealth,  and  even  their  eoBBfort,  from  the  Jealoni  aye  d 
rnlen,  leat^  by  nwakenii^  their  enpidity,  aooM  tUo,  Indefeoilble  plot  ahoold  be  doTiaed  to  their 
Jodloe.  IngoiogtoTialtaraepeetable  Jewlnthe  holy  clty,ttbaooaiBaon  thingtopontohls 
orer  nnilned  Ibregroand  and  np  an  awkward  ontalde  itair,  oonctmetod  of  nragh  nnpoUahedi 
that  totter  under  the  Coot;  bat  It  Improreeaa  yon  aaeend,  and  at  the  top  hM  a  raepertaMe  appei 
ai  It  endi  in  an  agienatiln  plitfnnn  In  front  of  fhn  hnnie  Onentarlngthehonaellaelf.ltlsfband  tobe 
clean  and  well  fiinilahed  j  the  aolbe  are  eorered  with  Peralan  carpeta,  and  the  people  aeem  happy  ta 
reeelTeyov.  Ite  Tfadtor  b  entertahMd  with  ooffee  and  tobaeco,  aa  la  the  enatom  In  the  hooeee  of  the 
Tttki  and  Chfiatlaaa.  The  ladlea  preeented  themeelree  with  an  eaae  and  addreae  thet  anrpriaed  ncb 
and  recalled  to  my  memory  UMipleaiInf  aoelety  of  Enrope.  Thia  dUhrenoe  of  menner  erino  ftom 
manyof  the  JewiahliMnlllealnJeramlemhaTlagreeldedln8palnorFortngal.whenthefemelei  had 
rid  themeelTes  of  the  croel  domeatfe  fettara  of  the  Eaat,  and,  on  retomtaig  to  their  belored  land,  had 
very  properly  malntelnad  their  jnaUy  aeqnired  freedom  and  rank  in  aedety.  They  almoet  aU  apeak  a 
biokenItallHi,ao  that  eonrefaallongeea  on  wHhont  the  dnmay  aid  of  an  Interpreter.  It  wee  the  ftoaat 
of  the  poMorer,  end  they  were  aU  eating  nnleaTcnedteeed;  oome  of  which  waa  preeentad  to  atie  ae  a 
cnrioelty,  and  I  partook  of  it  merely  that  I  might  hare  the  gratlflcatton  of  eating  nnlesreaad  btaai 
with  the  oeoi  and  danghtoTi  of  Jacob  In  Jenualem;  tt  la  Tcry  Inripid  fare,  and  na  onewonU  eaUlt 
For  the  aaam  reaeen  I  went  to  the  aynagogne,  of  which  there  are  two  in 
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■UhouglilvUfeedonlyttiML  Hm  form  •#  wonUp  to  tlw  mbm  at  Ik  this  eonntry,  wd,  I  beltetc,  In 
•▼ctry  ooontry  which  the  Jcwi  inhabit  The  femalee  have  a  lepantapart  of  the  •ynagofne  aaatgned 
to  them,  M  in  the  tynagivues  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Chriitian  chnrchea  all  OTer  the  Levant  They 
we  not,  howerer^expeetodtobe  frequent  or  legvlar  in  their  attendanoa  on  pnbHo  wonhlp.  Tim 
ladica  generally  make  a  point  of  golnff  on  the  Sunday,  that  la,  the  Friday  night  or  Satnrdsy  BBominf. 
after  they  are  marriedj  and  b^g  thoa  introduced  in  thehr  new  eapadty,  once  ayear  to  oonaiderad  aa 
auffldent  compliance,  on  their  part,  with  the  ancient  injunction  to  amemble  themaelrca  together  in  the 
houae  of  prayer.  like  the  votarlea  of  aome  Chrtotian  catahUahments,  the  Jewaiaea  troat  mora  to  the 
prayen  of  their  prieato  than  to  their  own.  The  aynagoguea  hi  Jemaalem  era  both  poor  and  anmlUnel 
owing  to  the  porerty  of  thdr  poaaemora,  but  to  the  prudential  mottvea  abore-mentioned.  The  Jew- 
eaaea  in  Jerusalem  speak  in  a  deddcd  and  finn  tone,  unlike  the  hesitating  and  timid  Toioe  of  the  Arab 
and  Turkish  femalea;  anddalmthe  European  prirllege  of  dliBuIng  from  tlieir  husbands,  and  main, 
tuning  their  own  opInioasL  They  era  fair  and  goodJooUng  s  red  and  auburn  hair  era  by  no  meana 
nneommon  in  either  of  the  sexea.  I  nerer  aaw  any  of  them  with  Teito }  and  waa  informad  that  U  to 
tlie  general  practice  of  the  Jewesaca  in  Jerusalem  to  go  with  their  faces  uneorered;  they  ara  tim  only 
feooalea  then  who  do  ao.  Generally  apealdng,  I  think  they  ara  disposed  to  be  rather  of  a  plethorle 
habit;  and  the  admiren  of  siae  and  aoftnam  in  the  fair  aez,  will  And  aa  regularly  welUbuIlt  fiittlea, 
with  double  mouldings  in  the  neck  aod  chin,  among  the  ftdr  danghtora  of  Jerusalem,  aa  among  the 
Cslrer  dangtaten  of  England.  They  aeem  particularly  liable  to  emptiTe  diseaass ;  and  the  want  of 
ehildran  to  as  great  a  heartbreak  to  them  now  aa  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sarah.  In  passing  up  to  the 
synagogue,  I  waa  particulariy  struck  with  the  mean  and  wratehed  appearance  of  the  houaee  on  both 
aldea  of  the  streets,  as  well  aa  with  the  porerty  of  their  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  old  men  and  old 
women  had  more  withered  and  hungry  aspects  than  any  of  our  race  lerer  saw,  with  the  exception  of 
the  earemed  dames  at  Gornon  in  Egypttan  Thebes,  who  might  have  sat  in  a  stony  Held  aa  a  pictura  ol 
Ibmlne  the  year  after  the  flood.  The  sight  of  a  poor  Jew  in  Jerusalem  has  in  it  something  pecuHariy 
afleotfaigr.  The  heart  of  thto  wondertal  people.  In  winterer  dime  they  roam,  still  toma  to  it  aa  the 
dty  of  their  promised  rest  They  take  pleaaure  in  her  ruins,  aod  would  lick  the  very  dust  for  her 
sake;  Jerusalem  to  the  centra  around  whidi  the  exiled  sons  of  Jndah  build.  In  airy  dreams,  the  man- 
dona  of  their  fntura  greatness.  In  whaterer  port  of  tte  world  he  may  Uve,  the  hearfa  dedra  of  a 
Jew»  when  gatheredto  hto  fathers,  to  to  be  buried  in  Jeruadem.  TUther  they  ratnm  from  Spain  and 
Fortngal,  from  E^ryP^  ''^  Barbery,  and  other  oountriea  among  which  they  hare  been  aoattered;  and 
when,  alter  all  their  loagfaigs,  and  all  their  struggles  up  the  steeps  of  life,  we  eee  them  poor,  and  blind, 
and  naked.  In  the  streets  of  their  onoe  happy  SBUm,  he  must  hare  a  cold  heart  that  can  remdn  untouch, 
ed  by  thdr  anflerioga,  without  uttering  a  prayerthat  the  light  of  a  raeondled  coontonaace  would 
shine  on  the  darlmese  of  Judah,  and  the  day.«tar  of  Bethlehem  arise  la  thdr  hcarla.  The  Jewa  are 
the  best  dcerones  In  Jerusalem,  because  they  generally  giro  the  andent  names  of  places,  whidi  the 
guides  andinterpretera  belonging  to  the  diflennt  couTents  do  not  They  ara  not  forward  in  present* 
log  flieauelTes,  and  most  generally  be  sought  for.'* 

Bethlehem*ll  Bethlebem,  the  birth-place  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is  a  poor 
village,  containing  300  people*  The  monks  here  exhibit  to  the  ignorant 
pilgrims,  and  sudb  travellers  as  know  no  better,  the  cave  of  the  Virgin  or 
of  the  Nativity,  in  express  contradiction  to  scriptare^  which  expressly  states 
the  place  of  the  nativity  to  have  been  a  stable  belonging  to  an  inn  or  khan, 
and  not  in  a  cave  or  grotto  cat  oat  of  a  rock,  or  any  excavation  what- 
ever.    The  village  is  sitaated  on  a  rising  ground  6  miles  S.  of  Jera&alem. 

Jericho.']  £.  of  Jerasalem,  near  the  Jordan,  stood  the  ancient  Jeri- 
cho, now  wholly  in  rains*  The  village  of  Bihhay  which  is  shown  for 
it,  3  miles  from  that  river,  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Jericho;  bnt  the  rains  which  Backingham  discovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  moantains,  4  miles  nearer  Jerasalem,  may  be  those  of  Jericho. 
There  are  no  palms  now  to  be  seen  in  the  plain,  where  once  they  .grew  in 
each  profusion,  and  the  famed  balsam  has  long  disappeared.  The  deso- 
lations of  war,  the  want  of  water  occasioned  by  the  destraction  of  the 
aqaedacts,  and  the  neglect  of  caltivation,  safficiently  accoant,  as  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  depended  entirely  on  irrigation.  The  whole  valley  was 
once  esteemed  the  most  fraitfol  in  Jadea ;  and  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Jews  foaght  here  to  prevent  the  balsam- trees  from  falling  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans,  attests  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
them.  This  tree,  Pliny  describes  as  pecaliar  to  the  vale  of  Jericho,  and 
as  "  more  like  a  vine  than  a  myrtle."  It  was  esteemed  so  precioas  a 
rarity,  that  both  Pompey  and  Titas  carried  a  specimen  to  Rome  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  the  balsam,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  sold  for  doable  its  weight  in 
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fSkfWf  till  its  high  price  led  to  the  practice  of  ftdidtention.  Jfutia 
it  the  chief  source  of  the  national  wealth.  He  descrihee  the  country  in 
which  it  grew,  as  a  yaliey  like  a  garden,  enyirooed  with  continwal  hi]|% 
and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  with  a  wall.  **  The  space  of  the  Tallej  oontaiflB 
200,000  acres,  and  is  called  Jeridio.  In  that  raUey,  there  is  wood  as 
admirable  for  its  fimitfalness  as  for  its  delight,  for  it  is  intermingled  with 
palm-trees  and  opohalsainnm.  The  trees  of  the  opobalsaBram  Iwve  a  re- 
semblance to  fir-trees ;  bat  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hosbanded 
after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  set  season  of  the  year  they  sweat  balsam. 
The  darkness  of  the  place  is  besides  as  wonderfol  as  the  froitfalneao  of  it; 
for  olthoQgfa  the  sun  shines  no  where  hotter  in  the  world,  there  is  natarally 
a  moderate  and  perpetoal  gloominess  of  the  air.**  According  to  Mr  Bock* 
ingham,  this  description  is  most  accurate.  "  Both  the  heat  aad  the 
gloominess,"  he  says,  **  were  obserred  by  ns,  though  darkness  would  be 
an  improper  term  to  apply  to  this  gloom.** 

Shechem*']  N.  of  Jemsalem,  34  British  miles,  is  NiMmgf  the  Nem^ 
polU  ai  Josephns,  the  Sheckem  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Syckar  of 
the  New.  It  is  situated  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  mounta  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Its  site  is  romantic  and  beantifol,  and  the  place 
itself  IB  populoos  and  flourishing,  cx>ntaining  10,000  people.  It  is  noted 
as  being  the  ancient  abode  of  the  Samaritans,  who  had  a  temple  on  monut 
Gerizim  ;  and  a  remnant  of  aboat  40  of  whom  still  ranained  in  Mawi> 
drell's  time,  130  years  ago,  but  they  hafe  now  disappeared.  The  nrins 
of  a  large  town  were  found  by  captain  Mangles  on  the  summit  of  mount 
Gerizim.  The  two  hills,  Ebal  and  Gerizim^  are  elevated  apparently 
600  feet  above  the  valley  where  stands  the  town. 

Satnaria.']  Six  miles  N.  of  Nablous  is  Sebaste  the  ancient  Sama- 
ria, now  a  small  and  poor  village,  standing  on  a  fine  large  insulated  hill, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  deep  valley,  which  is  in  its  torn  aamanded  by 
4  hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  an  cultivated  in  terraces  np  to  the 
top,  sown  with  grain,  and  planted  with  fig  and  olive-trees,  oa  alao  is 
the  valley.  The  ruins  of  Herod's  palace,  and  of  an  old  Gothic  monas- 
tery, are  the  only  antiquities  of  the  place,  which  is  40  miles  N.  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  tea  tribes. 

Plain  of  JezreeL}  From  Jeaneen  to  Nazareth  the  road  gees 
the  great  plain  of  Jeereel,  and  half  way  between  ia  the  boundary 
between  the  pashalics  of  Damascus  and  Acre.  Tliis  ddightful  vale  is 
but  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  half-cultivated  nor  stocked  with  cottle.-*- 
From  Jenneen  to  BeUan^  the  ancient  Beihtkan  or  ScytkopeHsj  not  a 
village  is  to  be  seen.  Bmm  is  a  village  of  miserable  hovels,  containing 
200  people ;  the  vicinity  is  pastured  by  Arabs.  In  the  neig^bourfaood 
b  Mount  Gilboa^  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Saul  and  his  three  eons 
fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.  It  comes  dose  to  Beisan, 
and  limits  the  plain  on  the  W.  It  is  a  lengthened  ridge  rising  into 
peaks  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Jordan,  which  near  Beman  is 
140  feet  broad,  deep  and  rapid. 

Ti6erta#.]]  About  24  miles  N.E.  of  Bdsan  is  Tabareeak,  the  ancient 
Tiberiasy  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  called  by  its  name.  It  is  now 
but  a  poor  place,  contuning  about  4000  souls.  It  was  built  by  Hero^ 
and  called  Tiberias  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Cnsar.  It  was  an  ancient  seat 
of  Jewish  literature,  and  it  is  still  noted  as  a  school  of  Jewish  rabbies,  who 
^joy  perfect  toleration  under  the  Turkish  government  at  this  place,  and 
are  at  freedom  to  study  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Talmud. 
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NagardhJ}  Naweth,  the  abode  of  oor  Lord  during  Ids  childhood, 
is  a  beaatifal  place,  containing  SOOO  souls,  in  a  circular  Innin  enclosed  by 
nountains.  It  seems,  says  Richardson,  as  if  15  ■lountains  here  met  to  form 
in  endoeore  for  this  delightfiil  spot :  they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a 
aheU,  as  if  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  The  vicinity  is  a  rich  and  b^utiful 
field  in  the  midst  of  barren  mountains,  and  abounds  in  figs,  small  gardens, 
and  hedges  of  the  priddy  pear,  the  rich  dense  grass  forming  an  i^uadaat 
pasture.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  because  they  are  better  treated 
than  those  of  the  other  towns  in  general.  The  Turkish  population  is  about 
600 ;  the  remainder  are  GhristiaBs  of  the  Greek,  Greek  Catholic,  Ma- 
ronite,  and  Reman  CaUiolic  persuasions.  When  the  French  invaded 
Syria,  Nazareth  was  occupied  by  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  whose  ad* 
vunced  poets  were  at  Tabaiia  and  SeaffiuL  Two  hours  from  hence,  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraeion^  near  the  village  of  Foule,  general  Kleber  sustained, 
with  a  corps  not  exceeding  1,500  men,  the  attack  of  the  whole  Syrian 
army,<amonnting,  it  is  said,  to  25,000.  Having  fonned  his  battalion  into 
a  aquare,  he  continued  fighting  frem  sun«rise  to  mid- day,  until  they  had 
topended  almost  aU  their  ammunition.  Bonaparte,  informed  of  his  peri- 
lous situation,  then  advanced  to  his  support  with  600  men ;  at  the  sight 
of > whom  the  Turks,  panic-stnick,  took  predpitately  to  flight:  several 
thousands  were  killed,  and  many  drowned  in  the  river  Dabonry,  which 
dien  inundated  part  of  the  plain.  Bonaparte  dined  at  Nazareth,  and  then 
returned  to  Acre.  After  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Aa«,  Djezzar 
Pasha  resolved  on  causing  all  the  Christians  in  his  dominions  to  be  mas- 
sacred, and  had  actually  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to  Nazareth  and  Jeru- 
salem. But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  on  being  apprised  of  his  intentions,  sent 
him  word,  that  if  a  sii^  Christian  head  slumld  Call,  he  would  bombard 
Acre,  and  set  it  on  ^%.  Sir  Sidney's  interference  is  still  remembered 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  by  all  the  Christians,  who  look  upon  him  as  their 
deHverer.  ^  His  w<Nd,"  says  Burekhardt,  '^  I  have  often  heard  both 
Turks  and  Christian  ezdaim,  was  like  God's  word— -it  never  failed." 

Mount  Tabor,'\  Mount  Tabor,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Barak 
Encamped  against  Sisera,  and  as  the  supposed  place  of  the  transfiguration, 
is  2  hours'  journey  item  Nazareth.  It  is  an  isoUted  hill,  its  summit 
resembling,  at  a  distant  view,  a  cone  with  the  point  cut  oSSy  rises  to  the 
height  of  SOOO  feet :  on  the  top  are  the  mins  of  a  fortress,  which  Josephus 
built.  Dfthtd  Tw  is  the  modem  Arabic  name  of  mount  Tabor.  *'  From 
the  top  of  Tabor,"  says  Maundrell,  '*  you  have  a  prospect  which,  if 
nothing  else,  will  reward  the  labour  of  ascending  iu  It  is  impossible  for 
man's  eyes  to  behold  a  higher  gradfioadon  of  this  nature.  Oa  the  N.W. 
you  diBcern  at  a  distance  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  round  you  have  the 
spadous  and  beautiful  plains  of  Esdraelon  and  Galilee.  Turning  a  little 
southward,  you  have  in  view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  &tai  to  Saul 
und  his  sons.  Due  east  you  discover  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  distant  about 
one  day's  journey.  A  few  points  to  the  N.  appears  that  which  they  call 
the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes.  Not  far  from  this  little  hill  is  the  dty 
Saphet :  it  stands  upon  a  very  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  is 
seen  fjeir  and  near."  Beyond  this  is  seen  a  much  higher  mountain,  capped 
with  snow,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  Antilibanus.  To  the  south-west  is 
Carmel,  and  on  the  south  the  hills  of  Samaria.  The  whole  of  Mount 
Tabor,  according  to  Bnrckhardt,  \a  calcareous.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  it  is  covered  in  die  morning  with  thick  clouds,  which  dis- 
perse towards  mid-day.     A  strong  wind  blows  the  whole  of  the  day. 
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and  in  the  night,  dewi  fiill  more  oo|hoiis  dna  are  nsoally  knowii  m 
Syria. 

Sepphcr^  4^.]]  On  the  road  from.  Nazareth  to  Acre  ia  the  anGient 
Sepphor,  the  largest  dty  of  ancient  Gralileoy  now  a  mean  and  oheciira 
Tillage.  This  whole  tract  from  Nazareth  to  the  coast  was  once  atadded 
with  towns  and  Tillages,  and  in  the  way  lies  the  delicions  plain  of  Za^ 
huloH,  The  scenery  hm,  says  Clarke,  is  folly  as  delightful  as  the  rich 
Tales  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea.  It  reminded  na  of  the  finest  parte  of 
Kent  and  Sorrey. 

Lake  of  Samachomlit^  The  lake  of  Samaehonitis,  or  the  watera  of 
Meromy  now  called  BahaV'tl-Houk^  *  the  lake  of  Julias,'  is  7  miles  long, 
according  to  Josephus,  hut  not  aboTe  2  miles  broad,  except  towards  its 
npper  extremity.  The  banks'are  Tory  level,  no  hiUs  approaching  it  in  any  part. 
Its  loTol,  howoTor,  is  considerably  higgler  than  the  sea  of  (jalilee.  It  ab^randa 
in  fiAh.  Its  waters  are  muddy  and  unwholesome,  being  marshy.  In  &cty 
after  the  snows  are  melted  and  the  waters  fidlen,  this  lake  is  only  a  maialiy 
through  which  the  Jordan  runs.  Its  shores  abound  in  wild  boiura,  which 
find  concealment  in  the  surrounding  reeds  and  rushes ;  and  the  plain  on  the 
N.  is  literally  coTered  with  aquatic  fowls  of  every  kind.  Beyond  is  the 
delightful  Tale  of  Hasbeya^  watered  by  the  Moeil  Hasbeya,  the  prindpal 
stream  of  the  Jordan.  This  district  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Druses,  whoae 
emir  reaides  m  the  Tillage  of  Hasbeya,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  and  con* 
taining,  according  to  Burckhardt,  700  houses,  half  of  which  belong  to  Dmae 
families,  the  rest  to  Christians. 

ConchuUng  Remarks.^  We  haTo  thus  given  a  general  Tiew  of  the  Holy 
I«and.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  examined  of  its  topography,  and  stiU 
more  of  its  physical  geography  and  natural  history.  Future  traTellera 
must  take  more  time  than  hitherto  has  been  spent  in  its  examination; 
they  must  diligently  compare  its  aspect,  boundaries,  extent,  physical  fea- 
tures, soil,  climate,  and  natural  history,  with  the  notices  of  Scripture 
and  of  Josephus,  and  pay  no  attention  whatoTer  to  the  legendary  trash 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  monks  and  friars  since  the  days  of 
Helena. — And,  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic  and  ac- 
complished writer  on  the  topography  of  these  regions, — **  abhorrent  alike 
from  reason  and  from  true  piety,  as  is  the  superstition  that  has  grafted 
itself  upon  this  interest,  yet,  the  curioeity  which  inspires  the  traTeller,  in 
reference  more  peculiarly  to  these  scenes,  is  rational  and  laudable.  If 
Troy  and  Thebes,  if  Athens  and  Rome,  are  Tisited  with  classic  enthusiasm, 
much  more  worthy  of  awakening  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  mind  of  a 
Christian,  must  be  the  country  whose  history  as  £w  transcends  in  interest 
that  of  every  other,  as  its  literature  (if  we  may  apply  thai  term  to  the 
divine  Tolume)  excels  in  sublimity,  all  the  ethics,  and  philosophy,  and 
poetry,  and  eloquence  of  the  heathen  world.  This  sentiment  of  interest 
or  of  reverence  has,  indeed,  no  necessary  connexion  with  religious  prin« 
ciple  or  enlightened  worship ;  for  it  may  actuate  alike  the  pious  and  the 
profligate.  And,  in  the  character  of  the  Greek  or  Romish  pilgrim,  it  is 
too  generally  found  in  connexion  with  an  utter  destitution  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  savage  fanaticism  of  the  crusades  was  an  illustration  of  this 
fact  on  a  grand  scale ;  and  the  same  spirit  that  breathed  in  Peter  the 
Hermit,  yet  survives  ;  the  same  fanaticism  in  a  milder  form  actuates  the 
pilgrims  who  continue  to  Tisit  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  the  Tiew  of  ex- 
piating their  sins  by  the  performance  of  so  meritorious  a  penance.  The 
Mussulman  hadgi,  or  the  Hindoo  doTOtee,  differs  little  ia  the  true  cha^ 
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racter  of  his  religion,  from  these  misguided  Christians,  and  as  little  per- 
haps in  his  morsJs  as  in  his  creed.  Only  the  stocks  and  stones  in  which 
their  respective  worship  alike  terminates,  are  called  hy  less  holy  names. 
It  hecomes  the  Fh>testant  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  symbolising  with 
this  degrading  and  brutalizing  idolatry.  But  were  all  this  mummery 
swept  away,  and  the  Holy  Land  cleared  of  all  the  rubbish  brought  into 
it  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  holy  sepulchre  included,  more  than  enough 
would  remain  to  repay  the  Christian  traveller,  in  the  durable  monuments 
of  Nature.  We  know  not  the  spot  where  Christ  was  crucified ;  nor  can 
determine  the  cave  in  which,  for  part  of  three  days,  his  body  was  ense- 
pulchred ;  nor  is  the  exact  point  ascertainable  from  which  he  ascended  to 
heaven.  The  Scriptures  are  silent,  and  no  other  authority  can  supply 
the  information.  But  there  are  the  scenes  which  he  looked  upon,  the 
holy  mount  which  once  bore  the  temple,  that  Mount  Olivet  which  once 
overlooked  Jerusalem  ; — ^there  is  Mount  Gerizim  overhanging  the  valley 
of  Shechem,  and  the  hill  where  once  stood  Samaria ; — ^th^  is  Nazareth, 
within  whose  secluded  vale  our  Lord  so  long  awaited  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  public  ministry, — ^the  plain  of  Gennesareth  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee, — ^the  mountains  to  which  he  retired,  the  plains  in  which  he 
wrought  his  miracles,  the  waters  which  he  trod, — and  there  the  Jordan 
still  rolls  its  consecrated  waters  to  the  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom 
stood." 
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Arabia  has  been,  at  all  times,  an  object  of  interest,  wbether  the  peciili»- 
rities  of  its  soil  and  climate  are  considered,  die  character  of  its  inhahitainta^ 
its  language  and  literature,  or  the  associations  to  which  it  gires  rise^  first,  aa 
connected  witii  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  finaUy;  aa 
the  conntry  from  which  Islamism  sprang,  a  religion  that  has  materially  m- 
fhienced  the  destinies  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ciTilixed  giobe. 

Name.'2  '^^  name  Arabia — a  name  which  can  be  traced  up  to  a  remote 
antiquity — ^is  supposed  to  be  deriyed  from  the  Hebrew  orebek,  which  s^gni<^ 
fies  a  fvudemess  or  desert,  and  which  is  applicable  to  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  The  oriental  historians,  howerer,  reject  this  derrra- 
tion,  and  maintain  that  both  the  country  and  the  language  received  their 
names  from  Yareb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  supposed  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  Yemen.  By  the  Arabians  themselves  their  oountry  is  called  Je»Benh 
al  Arab,  that  is,  the  Peninsula  of  the  Arabians ;  and  by  the  Persians  and 
Turks,  Arabistan. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.']  Arabia  forms  the  south-western  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  peninsulas  in  the  world.  'It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  part  of  Syria,  and  the  Euphrates ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Chaldean 
mountuns,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  .gulf  of  Ormus ;  on  the  S.  by  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  aea, 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  part  of  Syria.  It  lies  between  12}*  and  35^  of  N. 
lat.,  and  83^*  and  59*  of  £•  long. ;  measuring  about  1,400  geographical 
miles  in  its  greatest  lengtii,  and  1,150  in  its  greatest  breadth,  ft^m  Cape 
Raus-al-Hud  to  the  port  of  Djldda ;  and  forming  an  irr^^ular  triangle,  the 
area  of  which  contains  according  to  Templeman  1,182,000,  and  according 
to  Reichard  and  Weiland  1,005,727  square  miles. 

Divisions,]  The  earlier  Greek  geographere  divided  Arabia  into  two 
parts,  the  Happy  and  the  Desert  (Felix  and  Deserta),  Ptolemy  added  a 
third  division,  the  Rocky  (Petrcea).  Arabia  Deserta  extended  on  the  N. 
and  E.  as  &r  as  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it  from  Mesopotamia  and 
the  Arabian  Irak.  It  was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Nabatheans  and  the 
people  of  Kedar,  answering  to  the  modem  Bedouins.  Part  of  it,  towarda 
the  E.,  is  supposed  to  be  the  *  land  of  Uz.'  Its  chief  city  was  Pblmyra.^— 
Arabia  Felix  contained  the  fertile,  habitable  regpions  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sheha  of  Scripture,  although  Abyssinia  has 
a  better  supported  titie  to  that  claim.  The  northern  parts  were  possessed 
by  the  Saracens,  an  appellation  afterwards  bestowed  upon  most  of  tiie 
tribes  of  Arabia.  Arabia  Petnea  comprehended  the  tract  of  country  S.  of 
the  Dead  sea,  between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Red  sea.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Amalekites,  the  Cushites,  the 
•Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  Edomites.  Petra  was  its  capital,  the  same 
as  Joktheel  in  Scripture,  now  Krac  or  Karac — By  oriental  writers,  Arabia 
is  divided  into  five  provinces,  viz.  Hedjaz,  Teh&ma,  Nedjed,  Yemen,  and 
Yam&ma.  This  division  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  Niebuhr 
divides  Arabia  into,   1.  The  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  or  Arabia  Petnea* 
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2.  The  proTince  of  Hedjaz.  3.  The  province  of  Nedjed.  4.  Tlie  country 
of  Yemen.  5.  The  kingdom  of  Hadramant,  the  HazannaTeth  of  Scripture. 
C  The  covntry  of  Omman.  7.  The  country  of  Lachsa  or  Hadjar.  8.  The 
independent  states  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  golf.  In  this  division,  the 
ancient  Tehama  is  included  in  Yemen,  from  which  Omman  and  Hadramaut 
bave  been  disjoined,  and  are  considered  as  separate  provinces.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may  convey  a  pretty  accnrate  notion  of  the  political  or 
territorial  arrangement  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

I.  MARITIME  DISTRICTS. 

On  the  Coa9t  of  the  Red  Sea. 

1.  Hedjaz,  the  holy  land  of  the  Moslems,  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte,  \ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pasha  of  Djidda. 

2.  Tehama,  subject  for  the  most  part  to  the  imam  of  Sana ;  chief  places,  ^ 
Mocha  and  Aden. 

On  the  Coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea* 

3.  Hadramaut,  governed  by  independent  sheikhs ;  including  part  of  Jafa, ' . 
and  the  mountainous  coxmtries  of  Soger  and  Mahrah. 

4.  Omman,  divided  among  several  petty  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  chief  ) 
is  the  imam  of  Mascat. 

On  the  Coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf* 

5.  Lachsa,  or  Hadjar,  including  Bahhrein :  governed  by  the  reigning 
sheikh  of  the  Beni  Khaled,  whose  capital  is  Lachsa. 

II.   INLAND  DISTRICTS. 

6.  £1  Ared,  or  Nedjed-el-arud,  comprising  Aijana. 

7.  £1  Kherdje,  or  Yemanmah  (Yemama,  Imama). 

8.  £1  Nedjed,  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  Deserts. 

9.  Yemen  Proper,  including  the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana ;  the  j 
canton  of  Sahan;  the  country  of  Djof;  the  principality  of  the  sultan  of 
Kaukebon ;  Bellad  el  Kobail ;  the  small  territories  of  Nehhm,  Khaulan  ' 
(Havilah),  and  Ard  el  Jafo,  or  YafiB^  &c. 


CHAP.  I.— HISTORY. 

The  authentic  history  of  Arabia  scarcely  ascends  to  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  From  the  earliest  period,  the  Arabians  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  various  tribes,  occasionally  friendly  or  hostile,  and  under  governments 
comparatively  free  and  patriarchal.  According  to  the  oriental  historians, 
upon  whom,  however,  little  dependence  can  be  placed,  the  Arabians  are 
sprung  from  Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Shem,  and  Adnan, 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  The  posterity 
of  the  former  are  called  genuine  or  pure  Arabs,  and  those  of  the  latter 
naturalized  or  instUiiunis  Arabs,  from  having  settled  in  Arabia  many  cen- 
turies after  Joktan  had  possession  of  the  country. 

Yemen  and  Hamyar.']  Yarab,  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  is  stated  to 
have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  Jorham,  another  son,  that  of 
Hedjaz.  Saba,  the  fourth  king  of  Yemen,  is  said  to  have  built  a  stupen- 
dous reservoir  for  receiving  the  water  that  descended  from  the  mopntains, 
which  reservoir  broke  down  during  the  reign  of  some  of  his  descendants, 
and  carried  away  a  vast  number  of  the  inhfd)itants.  Owing  to  the  destruc^ 
tion  caused  by  this  inundation,  no  less  than  eight  tribes  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  for  other  settlements.  Some  removed  into 
Chaldea,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira ;  others  settled  in  Syria  Dama- 
seeoa,  and  gave  rise  to  the  kixunlom  of  Ghassan.    Hamyar,  the  immediate 

IV.  2  E 
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saceeMor  of  Saba,  gmve  Iiia  name  to  the  kingdom  of  Hamyar,  and  liia 
dflMxpida&ta  ware  callad  Hamyaritea,  the  Homeritea  of  Ptolemy  and  othar 
Greek  writeia.     Hamyar  was  suooeeded  by  a  long  line  of  kereditaiy 
princeay  eoncernnif  whom  it  woaid  merely  perplex  the  reader  to  euter  iato 
any  detaib.     There  were  •everal  petty  kings  in  di&rent  parts  of  Yeoien, 
bat  they  wore  moatly  subyeet  to  tba  Hamyarite  soTereign*     The  last  of  the 
line,  saFe  one.  was  Yosof,  saraamed  Dhn  Nowanssy  who  lived  aboot  70 
years  before  Mahomet.     He  was  a  Jew,  and  a  fierce  perMcatxNr  of  the 
Christians,  6,000  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  thrown  into  a  fiery  pit,  for 
which  horrid  deed,  he  is  anathematized  in  the  Koran.     The  pa^-iaixrli  of 
Alexandria  instigated  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  undertake  the  Christian 
cause.     The  forces  of  Dhu  Nowauss  were  completely  rooted,  and  befaim- 
self,  pursued  by  the  Abyssinians,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  perislied. 
Abrahah,  an  Abyssinian  general,  now  assumed  the  government  of  Hamyar 
and  Yemen,  and  reigned  for  twenty-three  years.     The  Chrisiian  religion 
was  established  in  Yemen ;  and  Abrahah  is  said  to  have  led  an  army  to 
the  gates  of  Mekka,  accompanied  by  a  fieunous  elephant,  with  the  design  of 
demolishing  the  Kaaba,  bat  the  design  was  frustrated  from  his  army  bein^ 
cut  off  by  some  epidemical  disease.     The  Mahometans  say  that,  upon  the 
approach  of  Abrahah  to  Mekka,  the  elephant,  upon  which  he  was  mounted, 
tmeh  down,  and  refused  to  advance,  and  thus  miraculously  preserved  the 
holy  city.     This  happened  A.D.  569,  which  is,  therefore,  called  the  year 
of  the  elephant,  and  in  this  year  Mahomet  was   bom.     Shortly  after, 
Seyff,  of  the  royal  family  of  Hamyiar,  having  procured  the  assistance  of 
the  king  of  Persia,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Abyssinians  from  Yemen, 
and  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.    His  reigu,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  with  him  terminated  the  race  of  Haa&yiBr.     On 
his  death,  the  government  of  Yemen  devolved  on  the  lieutenapte  of  the 
Persian  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  ameers,  or  emirs. 

Hedjaz,']  The  posterity  of  Jorham  reigned  in  Hedjaz  till  the  time  of 
Ishmael,  who  married  into  this  tribe,  and  his  second  son,  Kedar,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Of  the  successors  of  Kedar  nothing  is  known  with  certainty ;  but 
it  would  appear  that,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Hedjaz  was 
divided  among  several  independent  tribes,  whose  jarring  interests  occasioned 
a  continual  warfare.  Of  these,  tne  most  powerful  were  the  Koreish  and 
the  Khozaites.  The  former  were  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  and  were 
considered  the  noblest  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  They  were  called  after 
Fehr,  or  Koreish,  an  ancestor  of  Mahomet.  The  Khozaites  were  a  colony 
from  Yemen,  who  had  emigrated  on  the  breaking  down  of  the  reservoir 
there,  and,  establishing  themselves  at  Mekka,  assumed  the  government  of 
that  place  and  its  kaaba  or  temple,  till  Kosa,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  wrested 
it  from  them,  and»  with  his  successors,  retained  it  till  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Kosa,  Abd  Menof  is  celebrated  for  his  piety, 
and  Amru,  sumamed  Hashem,  for  his  wisdom  and  generosity.  I& 
memory  of  the  latter  i»  held  in  such  veneration,  that  the  posterity  ol 
Mahomet  call  themselves  Hashemites,  and  the  princes  of  Mekka,  to  this 
day,  take  the  title  of  Al  Imam  Al  Hashem,  *  the  prince  of  the  Hashemites.' 
Abdul  Motallebr,  the  son  of  Hashem,  was  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  the 
impostor ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  recommendations  of  the  preten* 
aions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  that  he  was  thus  nobly  related.  In  the 
language  of  his  countrymen,  he  sprung  from  the  race  of  Tiienanah,  the 
best  of  the  Arabs ;  from  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  the  best  of  Thenanah ;  and 
was  the  cUrect  descendant  of  Hashem,  the  beat  of  the  Koreish. 
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Mahomet.^  Mabomet  or  Mohammed,'  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and 
Axamuhf  was  born  at  Meicka>  A.D.  569.  Being  left  an  orphan  before  his 
eighth  year,  he  wm  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Abn  Taleb,  the 
pontiicad  bead  of  the  tribe,  and  who  carried  on  an  extensire  merchandise 
with  the  Beigfabonring  nations.  By  this  goardian  he  was  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war  and  merchandise ;  he  accompanied  him  to  the  fairs  of  Syria,  and 
fought  with  him  in  some  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Arabian  tribes.  When 
m  Us  twenty-fiflh  year,  being  recommended  as  ftictor  to  Kadijah,  the  widow 
of  a  wealthy  trader,  he  conducted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that 
she  made  him  her  fansband.  Beine  thus  raised  to  affluence,  he  was  enabled 
to  live  as  became  the  nephew  of  the  protector  of  the  Kaaba,  and  to  vie  in 
splendour  with  the  richest  in  Mekka.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  him 
till  he  reaches  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  ^en  he  began  to  disclose  his 
pretended  mission. 

This  period  of  Mahomet's  life  corresponded  with  the  greatest  depression  '' 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  empires,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  in  the 
pfogrees  of  Mahometanism  from  the  interrention  of  thote  once  formidable^ 
powers.  The  western  part  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  conquered  and 
usurped  by  the  Groths ;  the  eastern,  from  its  capital  often  termed  the  Con-^ 
stantinqwlitan  empire,  was  engaged  in  ceaseless  wars  with  Persia,  alike 
ruinous  to  the  Fictors  and  the  Tanquished ;  since,  jealousy  lmd  tyranny 
having  disarmed  the  subjects  of  both  empires,  the  waste  occasioned  by  war 
eoakl  only  be  supplied  by  mercenaries  or  stares.  At  the  same  time,  both 
those  rival  monarchies  were  harassed  by  predatory  incursions  of  Huni^ 
Avars,  and  other  nations  of  Scythian  descent,  then  hovering  over 
the  rich  plains  and  populous  cities  of  southern  Asia.  Heresies,  also, 
increasecl  ilk  the  Christian  church,  and  expanded  under  the  rage  of  persecu- 
tion ;  whiie  abstruse  dogmas  and  idolatrous  adoration  were  substituted  for 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  While  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  weak  and  declining,  shaken  with  tyranny  and  persecution,  Arabia  was 
Iroe  and  flonrishing.  In  this  countiy  sectaries  of  every  denomination  sought 
sm  asylum  from  oppression.  Numbers  of  Jews,  on  their  expulsion  from 
Judea,  settled  there;  and  Judanm  spread  so  widely,  that  at  one  time 
it  was  the  prevalent  faith  in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  many  Christians  of  the  eastern  church  were 
also  compelled  to  fly  there  for  refuge ;  and  on  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by 
the  Abyssinians,  Christianity,  as  already  stated,  became  its  established  re- 
ligion. Other  sects  there  were  of  many  denominations  within  the  borden 
of  Arabia,  which  took  refuge  there  from  the  proscriptions  of  imperial 
edicts. 

The  abuses  and  corruptions  which  at  this  time  so  gronly  pervaded 
every  Christian  sect,  and  the  endless  religious  controversies  and  contentions 
wfaidi  convulsed  the  eastern  world,  might  possibly  fint  suggest  to  Mahomet 
the  idea  of  a  reformation,  and  the  general  incorporation  of  all  sects  under 
one  great  faith.  To  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  make  his  opinions  accep- 
table to  every  description  of  religionists,  he  assumed,  as  the  foundation  of 
his  system,  some  of  those  points  concerning  which  most  of  them  were 
agreed ;  and  in  his  other  doctrines  and  institutions,  be  addressed  himself  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  The  Deity,  he  asserted, 
had,  in  different  ages,  made  revelations  of  his  will  to  the  human  race.  The 
doctrines  taught  by  these  revelations  had  always  been  essentially  the  same, 

■  Mohammed  is  the  proper  orthography ;  but  we  adopt  Mahomet  as  being  the  more 
fkmiliiir. 
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but  had  been  sncceasirely  comtpted  from  tbeu:  original  purity.  Tlie 
▼elation  of  Abrabam  bad  been  succeeded  by  that  of  Moaes ;  the  levcktioK 
of  Moses  had  giFon  place  to  that  of  Jesus ;  while.he  bionelf  had  beensena 
to  confinn  all  preceding  rerelations ;  to  declare  his  own  the  moot  perfset 
of  all,  and  to  assure  the  human  race,  that  it  was  the  last  with  wfaidi  they 
were  to  be  favoured. 

Before,  however,  he  began  to  declare  his  dirine  mission*  he  retired  to 
a  cave  in  Mount  Hara,  near  Mekka,  and,  by  his  seclusion  ami  uppeanoiee 
of  sanctity,  obtained  a  high  name  among  his  fellow  citiaens.  To  bis  wife 
Kadijah,  he  first  imparted  the  commission,  which  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  the  Deity.  She,  under  the  influence,  periiaps,  of  fenuile  su- 
perstition and  vanity,  received  the  information,  not  only  with  implicit  fiKtfa, 
.but  with  the  utmost  joy.  Wairakah  £bn  Nawfrl,  her  cousin,  was  sooa 
persuaded  to  renounce  Christianity  for  the  religion  of  the  new  proplHt. 
Mahomet's  servant,  Zeid,  was  next  on  the  list  of  converts,  and  received  his 
freedom  as  the  reward  of  his  faith,  a  rule  which  is  strictly  observed  by  Ma- 
hometans. Ali,  the  son  of  Mahomet's  unde,  Abu  Takb,  though  but  nine 
years  of  age,  became  another  proselyte ;  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of  consider* 
able  influence  among  the  tribe  of  the  Koreiah,  dedared  himself  also  one  of 
the  faithful;  and,  by  his  authority  no  less  than  by  his  example,  ia- 
creased  the  number  •of  Mahomet's  followers.  All  these  were  privatdy 
instructed  in  the  tenets  of  Islamism,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which 
^*  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Ita  precepts 
pretended  to  be  successive  communications  of  the  divine  will,  by  the 
of  Gabriel ;  and  of  these,  collected  or  written  by  his  discqileBy  was  oom- 
posed  the  celebrated  **  Koran,"  or  "  Book."  In  the  fourth  year  of  hia  mis- 
sion, assembling  his  kindred  of  the  race  of  Hashem,  at  a  banquet,  Mahomet 
openly  announced  to  them  his  prophetic  errand,  and  asked,  who  would 
be  his  vizier.  No  one  answered,  until  the  young  Ali  acc^ted,  with  en- 
thusiasm, the  office. 

Having  gained  to  his  party  many  of  the  most  powerful  memben  of  that 
family  from  which  he  was  descended,  he  proceeded  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine of  his  mission  upon  the  people  at  large ;  but  was  so  ill  received  by 
the  Koreish,  that  they  entered  into  a  solemn  combination  against  him  and 
his  followers,  which  combination  was  inscribed  upon  a  parchment,  and 
deposited  in  the  Kaaba.  Mahomet,  however,  found  means,  by  a  pretended 
miracle,  to  destroy  the  combination.  Having,  by  fraud  or  corruption,  pno- 
cured  the  destruction  of  the  writing,  so  that  the  words,  **  in  the  name  of 
God,"  were  all  that  remained ;  he  declared  that  CviNi  had  shown  his  dis- 
pleasure against  the  promoters  of  the  combination,  by  destroying  their  deed 
of  contract,  except  the  words  which  he  particularised.  The  Koreish,  eager  to 
detect  the  fidsehood,  had  recourse  to  the  parchment,  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  as  he  had  ipformed  them.  Without  suspecting  that  the  destruction 
might  be  artificially  procured,  they  dared  not  to  resist  what  appeared  ao 
clearly  the  voice  of  heaven.  The  combination  was  dissolved;  the  tnitb  of 
Mahomet's  mission  was  confirmed  to  his  friends,  while  the  inveteracy  of 
his  enemies  was  greatly  diminished. 

The  success  of  Mahomet's  project  was  rendered  much  more  doubtful 
by  the  death  of  Abu  Taleb,  whose  influence  in  protecting  him  had  hitherto 
been  of  the  greatest  advantage.  His  wife  Kadijah  also  died,  whose  seal 
had  powerfttlly  supported  the  cause  of  her  husband.  But  Mahomet  had 
now  many  adherents,  and  about  this  time  his  pretended  journey  to  heaven, 
on  his  b^t,  Borsk,  under  the  protection  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  is  dated* 
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A  Story  more  absurd  was  never  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
Tho0e  to  whom  he  at  first  related  it,  ashamed  at  the  barefaced  imposition, 
advised  him  not  to  make  it  public  The  advice  was  despised.  The  serious 
were  shocked  at  the  grossness  of  the  imposition  ;  the  more  volatile  turned 
the  whole  into  ridicule ;  till  Abu  Bekr  declared  his  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  veracity  of  the  prophet,  which  has  procured  him  the  title  of  the 
^  faithful  witness.'  What  had  appeared  absurd,  immediately  looked  ex- 
tremely probable.  The  more  supernatural  the  story  the  more  likely  to  be 
divine.  Each  wondered  at  his  former  doubts,  and  a  solid  foundation  was 
laid  for  belief  in  the  future  dreams  of  the  favoured  prophet. 

His  opinions  now  began  to  spread  among  the  Arabian  tribes.  The  in- 
habitants of  Medina  received  with  joy  a  disciple  of  Islam ;  and  75  proselytes, 
comprehending  some  of  the  noblest  citizens,  repured  to  Mekka,  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  prophet.  They  took  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  at  al 
Akaba,  a  hill  on  the  north  of  that  city,  swearing  enmity  against  those  who 
should  question  his  claims. 

The  Koreish,  who  had  little  less  aversion  to  the  religion  proposed  to 
them  by  Mahomet,  than  to  what  they  suspected  to  be  his  political  schemes, 
were  much  alarmed  when  they  heard  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  formed 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Medina.  It  was  resolved  to  kill  Mahomet,  and 
to  execute  this  purpose,  the  adverse  tribes  assembled  at  his  door.  Maho* 
met,  however,  escaped  hy  a  back  way,  leaving  Ali  in  disguise,  to  deceive 
those  who  sought  him.  The  deception  was  soon  perceived,  and  Mahomet 
was  keenly  followed.  After  several  narrow  escapes,  each  of  which  is 
attributed  to  a  miracle,  he  arrived  at  Medina.  From  this  flight,  called  by 
Mahometans  the  era  of  the  Hegira,  and  which  corresponds  with  the  I6th 
July  622,  of  the  Christian  era,  every  Mahometan  dates  his  transactions. 

At  Medina,  Mahomet  met  with  less  opposition  in  his  schemes  than  he 
had  experienced  at  Mekka.  The  latter  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  country,  and  it  contained  the  Kaaba  or  temple 
dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  possess  a  high 
degree  of  sanctity :  the  former  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  by  Christians 
infected  with  many  heretical  opinions.  Mahomet  seems,  before  this  period, 
to  have  employed  himself  chiefly  in  declaiming  against  the  ancient  religion 
of  his  country  :■  he  had  advanced  few  positive  dogmas.  He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  completion  of  his  creed,  and  was  careful  to  adopt  such 
doctrines  as  might  reconcile  him  to  both  Jews  and  Christians.  He  per- 
suaded them  that  to  embrace  his  creed  was  not  to  adopt  a  new  religion ; 
it  was  to  embrace  their  former  religion,  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  im- 
provement. By  such  arts  he  soon  obtained  a  greater  ascendancy  in 
Medina,  than  he  had  ever  been  able  to  procure  in  Mekka.  To  give 
stability  to  his  affairs,  he  more  closely  united  his  followers.  He  built  a 
house  for  himself,  and  a  mosque  for  the  exercise  of  his  religion.  He 
gave  his  daughter  Fatima  to  Ali,  and  espoused  Ayesha  the  daughter  of 
Abu  Bekr,  the  first  and  most  favoured  of  his  several  wives  after  the  death 
of  Kadijah ;  and  thus  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  mission,  hy  his  power, 
no  less  than  by  his  sanctity. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  alterations  made  at  different  times  in  his  dogmas 
and  precepts,  that  Mahomet,  when  he  commenced  his  prophetical  career, 
had  not  formed  in  his  mind  that  complete  system  of  religion  which  he 
afterwards  established ;  but  that  he  was  willing  to  adopt  whatever  was 
calculated  to  acquire  or  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  such  as  he  was  de- 
sirous of  pleasing.     When  he  had  fled  to  Medina,  for  example,  and  was 
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willing  to  reconcile  !•  his  party  the  Jews  and  Christiana  of  tliat  place,  he 
directed,  that,  when  engaged  in  prayer,  the  face  tboald  be  tamed  towards 
Jerusalem.  When  he  became  less  dependent  eo  the  friendiMp  ef  the 
Jews,  and  was  willing  to  ingratiale  bknself  with  tbe  Arabs  of  the  desert, 
he  directed  that,  according  to  their  old  castom,  the  face,  in  prayer,  should 
be  turned  towards  the  east.  When  be  afterwards  gained  possession  of 
Mekka,  and  wished  to  reconcile  to  his  religion  the  moat  powerfol  tribes 
of  Arabia,  he  once  more  altered  the  direction  in  which  prayers  were  to  be 
said.  He  then  enjoined  all  his.  followers  to  pray  towards  Mekka,  or 
rather  towards  the  temple  situated  m  that  dty,  which  last  inpuictiou  k 
the  one  obserTod  among  his  followers  to  this  day. 

At  Medina,  his  party  in  a  short  time  became  so  strong,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  alter  the  plan  of  his  operations.  He  acoordingiy  pretended  to 
have  received  a  command  from  the  Deity  no  longer  to  act  upon  the  de- 
fensive, but  to  annoy  his  enemies  in  every  possible  manner.  On  this 
ground,  several  caravans  of  the  Koreish  were  taken  by  surprise.  Sacceas 
gave  courage  to  his  followers*  At  length,  an  attack  upon  a  caravan  occa- 
sioned a  general  engagement.  The  caravan  consisted  of  a  thousand 
camels,  richly  laden,  and  escorted  by  Abu  Sofian  Eben  Harb,  with  only 
SO  or  40  men.  A  prke  so  valuable,  and  so  slightly  protected,  was  not 
to  be  neglected.  A  party  was  sent  out  to  intercept  it.  Sofian,  learning 
the  design  of  the  prophet,  had  procured  such  re-enforcements  as  made  his 
army  amount  to  about  1000  men.  Mahomet  called  together  all  his  armed 
followers,  who  axe  said  at  this  time  to  have  amounted  to  no  more  than 
S13.  What  was  wanting  in  numbers  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  was 
made  up  in  enthusiasm.  Several  combatants  from  each  side  engaged, 
before  the  general  ccmflict.  The  cbampicms  of  the  Koreish  were  speei£ly 
vanquished.  Mahomet  was  brave,  but  he  wished  likewise  to  sustain  the 
character  of  the  prophet.  He  prayed  fervently  to  God ;  and,  counter- 
feiting a  trance,  he  declared  that  heaven  had  decreed  to  him  the  victory. 
His  men,  assured  of  an  easy  eooquest,  advanced  with  enthusiastic  alacrity. 
Mahomet  marched  at  their  head ;  and,  throwii^  a  handful  of  dust  against 
the  enemy,  exclaimed,  "  May  then:  faces  be  confounded."  The  conflict 
was  furious,  but  short.  Nothing  could  withstand  the  religious  frenzy  of 
Mahomet's  followers.  Of  the  Koreish  70  were  killed,  an^i  as  many  made 
prisoners :  while  Mahomet  lost  only  14  men.  Though  Sofian  was  de- 
feated, he  retreated  in  such  order,  as  to  protect  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
caravan.  The  booty,  however,  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  violent  contest 
among  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  To  appease  the  tumult,  an  immediate 
revelation  became  necessary ;  and  it  was  decreed  by  heaven,  that  the  fifth 
of  the  spoil  should  be  reserved  for  religious  purposes,  while  the  remainder 
should  be  divided  equally  among  those  who  had  fou^t  for  it. 

After  this  engagement,  which'  is  called  the  battle  of  Beder,  and  on  the 
result  of  which  so  much  of  Maliomet  s  future  fortune  depended,  he  led 
some  of  his  followers  against  the  Jews  of  Khaibar,  feeling,  probably,  that 
nothing  could  attach  an  Arab  soldiery  so  much  to  his  cause  as  activity 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Khaibar  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Arabian 
Jews,  and  its  wealthy  territory  was  protected  by  eight  castles.  These 
caatles  were  successively  taken  by  Mahomet,  and  the  inhabitants  of  IChai- 
bar  were  obliged  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  Upon  the  Koraidites, 
another  Jewish  tribe,  who  had  joined  the  Koreish  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Mahometan  cause,  he  exercised  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Seven 
hundred  of  them  were  massacred  in  Medina,  and  their  effects  divided 
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•moag  bis  followers.    Other  aeyen  hundred  of  the  tribe  of  Elainoka  were 
expelled  the  city. 

In  the  3d  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  62$th  of  the  Christian  era»  the 
Koreiah  made  a  yigorons  attempt  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Moslems,' 
and  to  retrieve  their  own  honour.  They  collected  an  army  of  3000  men, 
of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Sofian,  whose  enmity  to  Mahomet 
was  inflamed  by  former  defeats.  This  army  was  opposed  by  Mahomet 
himself,  at  the  head  of  upwards  of  1000  men.  To  augment  that  religious 
xeal  which  was  already  sufficiently  enthusiastic,  three  sacred  standards 
were  given  to  the  army :  while  one,  more  sacred  than  the  rest,  was  carried 
before  the  prophet  himself.  Mahomet  posted  his  forces  in  an  advanta- 
geous position.  When  the  engagement  commenced,  they  rushed  upon  the 
Koreish,  with  all  the  presumption  which  the  alleged  fiivour  of  heaven  could 
inspire.  Sofian's  troops  could  not  withstand  their  impetuosity.  The  Ma-' 
hometans  pursued  their  advantage  with  too  much  ardour ;  and  the  chosen 
body,  placed  for  the  protection  of  the  rear,  impatient  to  partake  of  the 
plunder,  quitted  their  post  with  precipitation.  The  Kcnreish  perceiving 
the  disorder  of  their  pursuers,  returned  with  fury  to  the  charge.  One  i^ 
their  generals  exclaimed  that  Mahomet  was  slain,  and  the  astomshed 
Moslems  gave  way  on  every  side.  Of  the  prophet's  followers  upwards  of 
70  perished ;  Mahomet  himself  was  wounded,  and  wm  rescued  only  by 
the  intrepidity  of  some  of  his  friends. 

Had  Sofian  pursued  his  advantage,  the  cause  of  Mahometanism  had 
perhaps  been  hopeless ;  but  he  immediately  retired,  after  having  challenged 
Mahomet  to  meet  him  the  followmg  year.  By  this  defeat,  however,  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  were  greatly  discouraged.  They  were  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  their  disgrace  with  the  favour  of  heaven.  Many  complained 
loudly  of  the  deadh  of  their  dearest  friends :  but  the  oralty  Mahomet  was 
sufficiently  prepared  to  answer  them.  The  destiny  of  each  individual,  he 
assured  them,  was  settled  in  the  councils  of  heaven,  and  was  altogether 
inevitable ;  so  that  those  who  fell  in  battle  must  have  died,  had  they  re* 
mained  at  home.  The  defeat  he  attributed,  not  to  the  injustice  of  his 
cause,  but  to  the  sins  of  his  army.  And  these  doctrines,  as  they  tended 
greatly  to  secure  the  interests  of  his  projects,  were  immediately  confirmed 
by  pretended  revelations  from  heaven. 

The  Koreish  now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  procure  a  combinatioB 
against  Mahomet;  and,  such  was  their  success,  that,  together  with  the 
tribe  of  Ohaftan,  and  the  Jews  of  Al  Nadk  and  Koroidha,  they  assembled 
an  army  of  ^2,000  men,  and  surrounding  Medina,  threatened  at  once  to 
exterminate  the  prophet,  his  followers,  and  his  religion.  Mahomet  de- 
fended the  city  widi  3000  men.  He  summnded  it  with  a  deep  ditch. 
The  Arabs  were  unacquainted  with  the  operations  of  a  siege.  They  lay 
for  some  time  inactive ;  an  interval  which  Mahomet  was  too  much  a  poli- 
tician to  neglect.  The  wealth  which  he  had  amassed,  was  employed  in 
corrupting  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  party.  These  withdrew 
their  followers,  and  the  rest,  dispirited  by  the  diminution  of  their  lerce,  and 
disgusted  by  the  tediousness  of  their  operations,  indignantly  retired. 

A  truce  of  ten  yeaas  was  concluded  between  Mahomet  and  the  Koreisii, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  and  the  Moslems  were  adotiitted  to  visit 

'  MMlem*  signifniig  a  profenor  of  lalam  or  Islamism,  (i.  e,  the  reUgion  of  Malu^ 
met)  makes  Miuemiaii  in  the  dual,  and  Musplmiim  in  the  plural;  hut  the  li^timata 
plural  in  English  is  Moslems,  though  usage  has  sanctioned  Muselmans  or  Mussulmans, 
lalam  ia  aaid  to  mean  devotion,  or  the  total  resignation  of  body  and  aoul  to  God. 
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the  holy  temple  of  Meldau  Two  yean  after,  M^iomet  accused  the 
Koreith  of  a  breach  of  the  trace,  and,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  meot 
marched  to  besiege  Mekka.  No  socmer  did  he  appear  before  the  waits 
than  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion.  Abu  Sofian,  long  the  enemy  of 
Mahomet  and  his  religion,  presented  the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  prophet, 
and  embraced  his  doctrines.  Though  a  conqaeror  and  an  impostor,  on 
this  occasion  Mahomet  was  not  cruel ;  his  anger  was  directed  ra^er  against 
the  gods  of  his  country  than  its  inhabitants.  He  destroyed  the  whole  of 
the  idols  of  the  Kaaba,  but  executed  no  more  than  three  men  and  one 
woman  belonging  to  the  party '}>f  his  enemies.  By  a  pretended  order 
from  heaven,  Uie  keys  of  the  Kaaba  were  entrusted  to  Othman  Ebn  TeUia ; 
and  the  sacred  black  stone  was  retained,  having  been  rendered  a  renewed 
object  of  Teneration  by  the  prophet's  holy  touch*  Mahomet  remained  only 
fifteen  days  at  Mekka ;  and  aftier  reducing  the  powerful  tribes  of  Hawazan 
and  Thakif,  returned  in  triumph  to  Medina. 

The  conquest  of  Mekka  and  of  the  Koreish  was  the  signal  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  rest  of  Arabia.     Ambassadors  poured  in  upon  the  prophet 
of  Islam  from  all  quarters,  to  make  submission  in  the  name  of  their  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  and  the  ninth  of  the  Hegira  is  styled  the  year  of  embassies. 
Mahomet,  now  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  host,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  hostile  designs  upon  the  East  of  Heraclius  the  Roman 
emperor.     He  declared  war  against  that  sovereign;  but  after  leading  a 
large  army  to  the  confines  of  Syria,  finding  nothing  meditated,  he  returned 
to  Medina,  and  upon  his  return,  performed  the  pilgrimage  of  valedidion^ 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  were  intended  as  a  model  to  Moslems 
of  all  succeeding  ages.     On  this  occasion  about  100,000  belieyers  com- 
posed his  train.    The  influence  tad  religion  of  Mahomet  continued  rapidly 
to  extend.     Between  the  taking  of  Mekka  and  the  time  of  his  death,  not 
more  than  three  years  elapsed.     In  that  short  period  he  had  destroyed  the 
idols  of  Arabia ;  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Greek 
and  Persian  empires ;  had  rendered  his  name  formidable  to  those  once 
mighty  nations ;  had  tried  his  arms  against  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
former,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate  encounter  at  Muta.     His  throne 
was  now  firmly  established,  and  an  impetus  given  to  the  Arabians,  that  in 
a  few  years  induced  them  to  invade,  and  enabled  them  to  subdue,  a  great 
portion  of  the  globe.  Part  of  India,  Persia,  the  Greek  empire,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor,  Egjrpt,  Barbery,  and  Spain,  were  successively  reduced  by 
their  victorious  arms.     And  although  Mahomet  did  not  live  to  see  such 
mighty  conquests^  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of  this  wide-spreading  do- 
minion. 

Mahomet's  health  had  been  gradually  declining  for  three  years  previous 
to  his  decease,  in  consequence  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  a  Jewess, 
in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  view  of  trymg  his  pro- 
phetic character ;  but  a  fever  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
The  e£fect  of  this  poison,  which  so  long  preyed  upon  his  constitution,  was 
sometimes  so  agonizing,  that  he  would  be  heard  to  cry  out,  *'  Oh  I  none 
of  all  the  prophets  ever  snfiered  such  torments  as  I  now  feel  I"  Till 
within  three  days  of  his  death,  he  regularly  officiated  in  the  mosque,  and 
preached  to  his  people.  "  If  there  be  any  man,"  he  said,  from  the  pulpit, 
**  whom  I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  If  I  have  aspersed  the  reputation  of  any  Mussulman,  let  him 
proclaim  my  faults  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  If  I  have  despoiled 
any  one  of  his  goods^  let  him  come  forward :  the  little  which  I  possess  shall 
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compensate  the  debt :  I  would  rather  be  aocased  in  this  world  tTian  at  the 
day  of  judgment.     As  soon  as  he  was  coasdoas  of  his  danj^er,  be  en- 
franchised his  slaves,  and  directed  the  order  of  his  funeral.    The  traditions 
of  his  foilowers  relate,  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death  he  maintained  the 
same  character  he  had  borne  through  life,  describing  the  visits  of  Gabriel, 
and  expressing  a  lively  satisfaction  at  the  benefits  he  considered  him- 
self to  have  conferred  on  mankind.     He  expired,  with  his  head  reclining 
in  the  lap  of  the  youngest  and  best  beloved  of  his  wives,  Ayesha,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira  (June,  A.D.  6S2)  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
In  the  very  chamber  at  Medina,  where  he  died,  his  remains  were  depo- 
sited, and  a  simple  monument  placed  over  them,  the  story  of  the  hangmg 
coffin  of  Mahomet  being  an  absurd  fiction. 

The  private  character  of  Mahomet  seems  to  have  been  rather  amiable. 
He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  frugal  in  his  diet,  affectionate  in  the  rela- 
tions^ of  life ;  and  the  exhausted  state  of  his  coffers  at  his  death  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  exhortations  to  benevolence.  In  the  indulgence  of  his 
amorous  propensities,  however,  he  was  licentious;  and  although  some 
apology  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  clime  and  manners  of  his  country, 
nothing  can  excuse  the  vile  impositions  which  he  palmed  upon  his  fol- 
lowers as  revelations  from  heaven,  dispensing  him,  in  this  matter,  from 
those  laws  which  he  himself  had  imposed  upon  them.  After  Kadijah,  his 
first  wife,  died,  and  when  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  beamed  upon  him,  be 
kept  eleven  wives,  and  what  is  remarkable,  ail  of  them  were  widows,  ex- 
cept Ayesha,  whom  he  married  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.' 
Of  his  character  as  a  prophet,  legislator,  and  conqueror,  a  general  view 
may  be  gathered  from  ihe  history  of  his  transactions.  He  was  indebted 
to  Judaism  and  Christianity  for  most  that  was  systematic  in  his  religion ; 
but  his  civil  polity  was  rude  and  barbarous ;  and  being  rendered  immu- 
table by  its  alliance  with  his  creed  and  doctrines,  it  has  proved  a  complete 
bar  to  progressive  improvement  in  all  the  countries  which  have  received 
his  law.  As  a  conqueror,  especially  as  an  Asiatic  conqueror,  he  might  be 
esteemed  clement,  were  it  not  for  the  massacre  of  the  Koreihite  Jews, 
and  one  or  two  individual  assassinations  to  which  he  was  accessory. 
Among  his  decrees,  one  of  them  may  be  particularized  as  indicating 
genuine  humanity :  he  enacted,  that,  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  infant 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  mother.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
characters  of  impostor  and  usurper  are  abundantly  evident,  it  is  possible, 
that  some  strong  conviction  of  the  unity  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  wish  to  exalt  and  improve  his  countrymen,  may  have  been  mingled 
up  with  the  policy  and  ambition  by  which  this  extraordinary  founder  of 
the  faith  of  succeeding  myriads  was  so  memorably  distinguished. 

KhalifiUe.']  On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Abu  Bekr  was  elected  khali  f 
or  successor  of  Mahomet  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  empire  which 
he  had  erected.  An  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  several  tribes  ot 
independent  Arabs,  which  was  soon  quelled  by  the  sanguinary  Khaled, 
sumaraed  the  Sword  of  God,  whose  severity  in  this  enterprize  drew  down 
upon  him  the  anger  of  Abu  Bekr.    When  tranquillity  was  restored,  Abu 

*  As  a  aet-oif  to  the  reported  inooBtmeiice  of  Mahomet,  it  should  be  stated,  that 
durinff  the  twenty-four  years  he  lived  with  Kadijah,  he  never  insulted  her  society  by 
a  rival,  and,  till  Ms  death,  held  her  memory  in  grateful  remembrance.  "  Was  she  not 
old  ?"  said  Ayesha,  conscious  of  her  own  youth  and  beauty,  "  and  has  not  God  given 
yon  a  better  in  her  place?**  **  No !"  said  Mahomet ;  **  there  never  can  be  a  better.  Shn 
oelieved  in  me  when  men  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and 
persecuted  by  the  world.** 

IV.  2  F 
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Bekr  pobliBbed  his  resolation  to  spread  the  true  Mth  through  SynM  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.    A  large  army  assembled  roand  Medina,  the  command 
of  which  was  given  to  Yesid  £bn  Abn  Sofian«     A  second  army^  destined 
for  the  subjugation  of  Palestine,  was  raised,  throng  the  enthnsiasm  inspired 
by  the  successes  of  the  fint,  and  Amrou  was  nominated  the  gmeraL 
Khaled  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  Abu  Obeidah,  to  whom  Yesid  had 
resigned  his  charge.     The  Ml  of  Bostra,  which  was  hastened  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Roman  governor,  opened  the  way  to  Damascus.     The  battle 
of  Aiznadin  in  July  633,  in  which  50,000  Christians  and  infidels  are  said 
to  have  been  slain,  decided  the  firte  of  the  capital  of  Syria.     Emesa  and 
Baalbek  were  taken  the  following  year,  and  the  Syro-Grecians  made  a  last 
and  ineffectual  stand  in  the  open  field,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hieromaz. 
Jerusalem  sustained  a  siege  of  four  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the  pa- 
triarch  Sophronius  obtained,  aa  a  term  of  capitulation,  the  honour  of  de- 
livering up  the  holy  city  to  the  khaliff  Onuu*  in  person,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  kbalifate  on  the  death  of  Abu  Bekr.     The  conquest  of  Aleppo^ 
A.D.  638,  after  a  long  siege,  and  that  of  Antioch  which  followed,  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Syria.     The  fall  of  Alexandria  before  the  force* 
of  Amrou  decided  the  fate  of  Egypt  in  the  same  year ;  and  the  destruction, 
by  order  of  Omar,  of  the  fiimous  library  in  that  city,  is  well  known  in  the 
history  of  literature.     The  battle  of  Kadesia,  two  stations  from  Kufs,  and 
the  capture  of  Medayen  (Ctesipbon)  had  already  made  the  Moelems  the 
masters  of  Persia  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.     But  while  his  arms 
were  subjugating  the  finest  provinces  of  the  east,  Omar  fell  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin ;  and  Othman,  the  secretary  of  Mahomet,  was  proclaimed  khalif 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  the  Hegira.     Othman's  administration,  however,  was 
feeble,  and  unable  to  curb  the  spuits  of  the  Moslem  chiefs,  who  were  elated 
with  power  and  flushed  with  victory.     An  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
was  inflamed  by  Ayeeha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet.    Othman  was  besieged 
and  slain  in  his  palace  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age  and  the  Sdth  of  the  He- 
gira.    All,  who  was  married  to  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Eladijah,  and  the 
only  surviving  child  of  the  prophet,  was  invited  to  the  throne  of  Arabia. 
But  his  reign  was  short  and  tumultuous.     Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  So- 
fian,  possessed  the  affections  of  the  army  of  Sjrria,  and  the  various  lieute- 
nants throughout  the  empire  refused  to  recognise  the  authority  ef  AIL 
Two  powerful  chieftans,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  escaped  into  Irak,  accompanied 
by  Ayesha,  who  bore  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  husband  and  ftmiily 
of  Fatima,  and  there  raised  the  standard  of  rerolt.     Ali  marched  at  the 
head  of  his  followers  from  Medina  to  Bassora,  where  he  encountered  and 
defeated  the  rebels.     Telba  and  Zobeir  were  both  slain,  and  Ayesha  was 
led  a  captive  into  the  tent  of  AH,  who  dismissed  her  to  her  proper  station 
at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  under  the  guard  of  his  two  sons,  Hassan  and 
Hossein.     Ali  then  roarehed  his  victorious  troops  against  Moawiyah,  who 
liad  assumed  the  title  of  khalif.     The  rival  khalifs  met  on  the  pldns  of 
Seffein ;  and  during  several  months  various  battles  took  place  with  variom 
success,  until,  through  a  stratagem  of  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  and 
friend  of  Moawiyah,  who  hoisted  the  koran  on  the  points  of  the  lancea  of 
the  Syrian  soldiers,  exclaiming  that  that  book  ought  to  decide  all  differences, 
hostilities  were  suspended,  and  a  negotiation  ensued.    But  three  Charegites- 
a  sect  of  religious  and  political  zealots,  considering  that  nothing  but  the 
deaths  of  Ali,  Moawiyah,  and  Amrou  could  restore  tranquillity  to  Arabia, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  destroy  them.     They  poisoned  their  sworda, 
and  each  chose  his  victim.     Moawiyah  was  wounded^  but  recovered ;  Am- 
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roii*t  secretary  received  the  blow  which  was  meditated  for  his  master ;  and 
Ali  was  mortally  stabbed  in  the  mosque  at  Kufah.  He  died  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  the  bravest  and 
most  yirtuoos  of  the  Mahometan  khalifs.  His  son  Hassan  succeeded  to 
the  khalifate,  bat  soon  resigned  in  faroar  of  Moawiysdi,  and  retired  to 
Medina,  where  he  was  poisoned  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter.  Moawiyah^ 
BOW  supreme  lord  of  the  Moslem  world,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  • 
Damascus,  and  sent  a  powerful  army,  uuder  his  son  Yesid,  to  besiege 
Constandnople,  the  seat  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  army  returned  to 
Syria  without  performing  any  services  of  importance.  The  Moslem  arms, 
however,  were  more  successful  in  Tartary  and  Africa  under  Saad  and 
Okbha.  On  the  death  of  Moawiyah,  and  accession  of  Yezid,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  mnstate  the  &mily  of  Ali  on  the  throne ;  but  it  proved  nn* 
snccessfol.  Yezid,  however,  behaved  with  clemency  to  the  rival  race ;  and 
the  reputed  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fatima  are  still  numerous  through* 
out  the  Mahometan  worid.  In  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  they  are  styled 
shereefe  or  seids ;  in  Syria  and  Turkey,  emirs. 

From  A.D.  661  to  750,  the  house  of  Moawiyah,  commonly  called  the  dy«  . 
nasty  of  the  Ommiades,  continued  to  enjoy  the  khalifate ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Merwann,  an  insurrection  was  made  in  favour  of  the  gieat-graadson  of  Ab« 
has,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  which  terminated  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
descendants  of  Moawiyah.  The  first  of  the  Abassides  fixed  his  court  at  Ku- 
fah, whence  it  was  transferred  to  Haschemiah  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  Al  Man- 
ser, the  second  prince  of  the  fiunily,  erected  the  magnificent  city  of  Bagdad, 
which  continued  to  he  the  residence  of  the  Mahometan  khalifs  till  its  destruc- 
tion by  Hnlaku  the  Tartar,  about  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century*  But  the ' 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  khalifivte  gradually  dimimshed  in  the  extent  and 
power  of  its  sway.  Real  or  nominal  descendants  of  Ali  and  Fatima  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  thrones  of  Egypt  and  Western  Africa ;  and  a 
prince  of  the  Ommiades,  who  escaped  the  genend  massacre  of  his  family, 
was  fcmnder  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  Spain.  Thus,  the  sovereignty 
of  Arabia  was  lost  by  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  foreign  conquest ;  and  from 
being  the  seat  and  centre,  it  sank  into  a  mere  province  of  the  Mahomme- 
dan  empire.  About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Turks  took 
captive,  at  Cairo,  Mohammed  XII.,  the  last  of  the  Abassides,  and  received 
from  him,  at  Constantinople,  the  formal  renunciation  of  the  khaliiBte.  The 
keys  of  the  temple  of  Mekka  were  also  delivered  up  by  the  Fatimite  she- 
reef,  and  from  that  time  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  belonged  to  the  Turk- 
ish sultans.  The  remuning  history  of  Arabia,  with  the  exception  of  what 
relates  to  two  sects  of  religionists,  the  Karmathians  and  the  Wahabys, 
that  arose  at  different  times,  exhibits  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
squabbles  of  petty  chieftains,  and  the  rise  and  fidl  of  different  sheikhdoms 
or  principalities. 

KarmaJ^iansr^  Near  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  (the  277th  year 
of  the  Hegira,)  b  new  prophet  of  the  name  of  Earma^,  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kufah,  and  soon  gained  an  immense  number  of  followers, 
occasioning  great  dirtnrbance  throughout  Arabia.  A  persecution  assisted 
the  progress  of  this  new  sect,  which  aimed  at  an  oitire  reformation  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  The  Karmathians  made  themselves  masters  of  Bahhrein; 
Bassorah  and  Kufoh  were  successively  taken  and  pillaged ;  and  Abu  Thaher, 
the  successor  of  Karmath,  led  his  troops  across  the  desert  to  the  holy  city, 
where  30,000  citizens  and  stnmgers  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  black 
stone  of  the  Kaaba  was  borne  away'in  triumph,  but  afterwards  restored. 
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With  a  coDsidenble  principality  in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  these  Karmathtans 
continued,  for  a  long  time,  the  sconrge  of  the  khalifate,  obliging  it  to  pay 
an  annual  tribute  tbit  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  might  be  regularly  per- 
formed. 

Wakabys,'\  This  is  the  name  of  another  sect,  which,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  started  up  in  the  province  of  Nedjed.  It  was  origiDally 
directed  solely  to  religious  reform,  and  was  rather  an  attempt  to  bring  back 
Mahommedanism  to  its  early  simplicity  than  a  new  religion.  Abdel  Wa* 
habe,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  was  a  native  of  £1  Howta,  the  chief  seat 
of  a  tribe  of  the  name  of  Temyn,  in  Nedjed.  He  was  a  man  of  educa- 
tion, having  pursued  his  studies  successively  at  Bassorah,  Bagdad,  and  Da- 
mascus. His  first  doctrines  probably  extended  no  further  than  to  his  own 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  koran ;  and  his  disciples  were  confined,  for 
several  years,  to  a  few  tribes  of  the  desert.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
spread  more  widely ;  and  the  design  of  reforming  the  old  religion  of  his 
country  seems  to  have  given  place  in  his  mind  to  that  of  establishing  a 
new  one.  DifiFerent  accounts  are  given  of  his  creed,  but  it  seems,  in 
substance,  to  approach  nearly  to  pure  theism.  When  his  influence  be- 
came extensive,  and  his  followers  numerous,  the  sheikhs  who  did  not 
acknowledge  his  authority  attacked  him  in  his  native  city.  He  defended 
himself  successfully ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  defeated  an  army  of 
4000  men  which  had  been  raised  against  him.  Mahomet  Saoud,  an  emir 
in  Nedjed,  married  Wahabe's  daughter,  and  adopted  his  doctrines.  By  his 
exertions,  and  the  exertions  of  his  son  and  grandson,  the  spiritual  power  and 
temporal  authority  of  the  Wahabys  were  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Two  ar- 
mies sent  agunst  Abdul  Aziz  ^son  of  Mahomet  Saoud)  by  the  pacha  of  Bag- 
dad were  weakened  by  his  address  and  discomfited  by  his  valour.  An  ex- 
pedition, led  by  the  shereef  of  Mekka  in  1794,  was  not  more  successful. 
The  Atnbis,  the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the  coast,  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  Wahabys.  The  holy  shrine  at  Carbela,  where  the  pious 
Moslems  annually  wept  the  untimely  death  of  the  sons  of  Ali,  was  at- 
tacked by  them  in  1802,  the  tombs  destroyed,  and  the  town  ransacked. 
The  Wahabys  now  aspired  to  the  possession  of  Mekka  and  Medina. 
Ghalib,  the  reigning  shereef,  was  so  unpopular  among  his  subjects,  that 
even  his  brother-in-law,  Mozeif6,  deserted  to  the  Wahabys.  In  January, 
1803,  Abdul  Aziz  entrusted  Mozeif4  with  the  command  of  12,000  men, 
who,  in  several  battles,  defeated  the  shereef.  Tayif,  where  Ghalib  had 
his  finest  palace  and  most  flourishing  gardens,  was  laid  siege  to  and  taken. 
All  the  holy  tombs  were  destroyed,  and  among  them»  that  of  Abdullah 
£bn  Abbas,  the  unde  of  Mahomet,  a  monument  celebrated  throughout 
Arabia  for  its  beauty  and  sanctity.  Mozeife  was  appointed  governor  of 
Tayif,  and  Saoud,  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Aziz,  took  the  conuoaand  of 
the  army,  with  which  he  marched  against  Mekka  so  rapidly,  that  Ghalib 
fled,  panic-struck,  to  Djidda ;  and  on  the  27th  of  April,  1803,  the  holy 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabite  general.  Many  splendid  tombs 
and  other  holy  places  were  destroyed  and  plundered ;  but  the  Kaaba  waa 
uninjured.  The  following  letter,  which  Saoud  transmitted  to  the  Grand 
Seig;nior,  conveys  some  notion  of  his  views  and  transactions :— % 

«  Sdoud  to  Seltm 

"  I  entered  Mekka  on  the  fourth  day  of  Moharem,  in  the  1218th  year 
of  the  Hegira.  I  kept  peace  towards  the  inhabitants.  I  destroyed  all 
the  tombs  that  were  idolatrously  worshipped.     1  abolished  the  levying  of 
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all  customs  above  two  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  confirmed  tbe  kadi,  whom 
yon  had  appointed  to  govern  in  the  place^  agreeably  to  the  commands  of 
Mahomet.  I  denre  that,  in  the  ensuing  years,  you  will  give  orders  to  the 
pashas  of  Sham  (Damascas)  and  Misr  (Cairo)  not  to  come  accompanied 
by  the  mahamel  (the  ornamented  covering  for  the  Kaaba),  trumpets  and 
drums,  into  Mekkei  and  Medina.  For  why  ?  Religion  is  not  profited  by 
these  things.  Peace  be  between  us ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  God  be 
unto  you !     Dated  on  the  tenth  day  of  Moharem."  (May  3d.) 

On  the  1 1th  May,  Sftoud  laid  siege  to  Djidda ;  but  intelligence  reach- 
ing him  of  the  death  of  his  father  (who  was  assassinated  in  one  of  the 
mosques  of  his  capital),  he  marched  precipitately  to  Dereyah,  lest  any 
rival  should  dispute  the  succession.  In  1804,  Medina,  with  all  its  richfTS, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wababys,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  was 
destroyed.  Djidda  was  again  attacked,  but  without  success.  The  pasha 
of  Syria  penetrated  that  year  through  the  Wahaby  troops,  and  the  u^ual 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  Mekka  by  the  faithful.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, it  bectoie  impracticable  for  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  city.  In  1807, 
Slloud  bsaed  orders  that  every  Turk  should  leave  Arabia«-an  order  which 
extended  to  the  Turkish  pasha,  and  the  kadis  of  Mekka,  Medina,  and 
other  places.  The  authority  of  the  shereef  was  annihilated,  and  the  judi- 
cial power  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wababys.  In  1815,  Mekka  was 
taken  by  Mohammed  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  Wababys  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  territories  of  the  Hedjaz.  They,  however,  soon 
gathered  strength  again,  especially  to  the  souA  of  Mekka,  and  the  strug- 
gle between  the  old  and  new  faith  still  continues.  In  whose  hands  Mekka 
at  present  remains,  we  know  not ;  but  its  consequence,  as  an  object  of 
pilgrimage,  has  in  a  great  measure  departed.  In  the  very  spot  from  which 
it  sprung,  Mahommedanism  has  received,  to  all  appearance,  a  dea^-blow ; 
for  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  that  great  revolutionary  impulse,  which 
has  been  awakened  in  the  centre  of  its  dominion,  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  extend  to  its  utmost  limits. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES,  pLIMATE,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  large  flat  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  a 
few  fertile  spots  or  oases,  and  some  mountains  of  considerable  height, 
among  which  are  to  be  found  many  valleys  of  delightful  luxuriance. 
The  contrast  between  tbe  desolation  of  the  desert,  and  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  those  valleys,  has  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  description  re- 
garding this  country.  Some  have  represented  it  as  exclusively  the  ha- 
bitation of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  its 
miserable  inhabitants;  others,  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen  and  the  spicy  mountains  of  Hadramaut,  have 
spoken  in  raptures  of  its  fertility  and  salubrity,  and  represented  it  as 
abounding  not  only  in  tbe  necessaries  but  tbe  luxuries  of  life.  Both  de- 
scriptions, if  relating  to  particular  districts,  are  correct ;  but  neither  of 
them  so,  if  applied  to  the  country  generally.  The  title  of  Happy  Ara* 
bia,  which  was  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  southern  provinces,  has  been 
sneeringly  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  contrast  that  existed  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  desert ;  but  it  is  un&ir,  amid  so  much  autho- 
rity, to  doubt  the  former  riches  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and  even  at  this  day 
no  spot  in  the  same  latitude  can  compare  with  it  either  in  fertility  of 
soil  or  mildness  of  climate.     It  is  also  still  famed  for  its  frankincense 
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and  tpices.    To  dicM  Milton  allades  with  hia  nsoftl  leaned  taste  and  fine 
imagination : 

Now  gentle  galei^ 
Fanning  their  odoriferoiu  wings,  diapenae 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  thev  stole 
Those  halmy  spoils :     As  when  to  them  wno  tail 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicv  shore 
Of  Akaby  thb  Blcks'd,  witn  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Pir.  Lost,  lib.  Iv. 

'  MoHtttainsJ]  Niebafar  considers  the  peninsnla  of  Arabia  as  an  im- 
mense pile  of  inovntains  encircled  with  a  belt  of  flat,  arid,  sandy  groand. 
This  belt,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Tehama,  begins  at  Saez,  and 
eortends  round  the  whole  peninsnla  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  be* 
ing  formed  towards  the  north  by  the  Syrian  desert  and  Arabia  Petnea* 
The  chief  range  of  mountains  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Red  aea,  at 
a  distance  of  from  SO  to  80  miles.  The  mountains  of  Omman,  which 
stretch  into  the  sea,  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of  a  range  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Persian  gulf,  whose  summits  form  the  islands  of 
Onnus  and  Larek,  in  the  mouth  of  that  sea.  In  Hadramaut  are  the 
mountains  of  Soger,  famous  for  their  frankincense ;  and  in  Hedjaz  are 
Safra,  remarkable  for  the  balm  of  Mekka;  and  Grazvan,  whose  top  is 
always  coTered  with  snow.  Between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Acaba  an 
the  well-known  mountuns  of  Horeb  and  Sinai.  In  the  district  of  Ned- 
jed  are  the  mountains  of  Shammar,  coveied  with  Tillages  and  forestBy  and 
in  height  and  extent  resembling  mount  Lebanon. 

Utoers.'Jl  The  chief  rivers  of  Arabia  may  rather  be  considered  as  oe» 
casional  torrents,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  during  the  rainy  aea^ 
son,  and  fisw  of  which  reach  the  sea,  being  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
parched  plains.  Those  which  run  during  the  dry  season  are  mere  brook^ 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  that  which  rises  near  Sana,  and  joins  the 
Indian  ocean  below  Hargia,  and  the  Prtm,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  de- 
sert of  M ahhra,  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  A  small  portion  of  the  JBth- 
pkrales  washes  the  northern  boundary  of  Arabia. 

Clmat€,'2  The  climate  of  Arabia  is  extremely  various ;  in  some  places 
being  mild  and  temperate,  and  in  others  excessively  hot  and  sultry.  In 
the  Tehama,  the  heat  during  the  summer  season  is  intense ;  at  Mocha, 
the  thermometer  rises,  in  July  and  August,  to  98°  of  Fahrenheit ;  while 
at  Sana,  in  the  mountams,  it  only  reaches  85^  In  the  latter  district  it 
sometimes  freezes,  though  rarely ;  and  occasionally  falls  of  snow  take 
place.  While  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  refreshed  by 
plenteous  showers,  and  mvigorated  by  the  coolness  of  the  atmosphere,  their 
neighbours  on  the  plain  are  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  tn^- 
cal  heats.  The  rainy  seasons  throughout  Arabia  are  much  diversified.  In 
Yemen  the  rain  commences  in  June,  and  terminates  in  November ;  to- 
wards the  eastward  it  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February ;  and  towards  the  south,  in  Hadramaut  and  Omman,  it  hHn  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.  As  during  these  months 
the  heat  is  the  greatest,  the  rains  are  invaluable.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen. 
Copious  dews  fall  during  the  night  in  some  of  the  arid  tracts. 

SemoumJ}     The  winds  which  blow  over  the  deserts  are  of  a  dry,  hot. 
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mad  raffocattng  natare,  while  thott  which  hbw  from  the  set  are  moUt,  and 
often  occasion  violent  perspirations.  The  most  dreaded  of  all  winds  is  the 
lamoos  temoum  or  samiel,  abeady  descnhed^  which  prevails  in  the  desert 
boonded  by  Bassora,  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Mekka,  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  suffocation  and  immediate  putrefaction  of  the  body. 

Vegetable  Produclums^^  A  great  part  of  Arabiay  being  destitute  of 
water,  is  necessarily  barren  and  ^bumt  up,  though  some  plants,  chiefly  of 
the  saline  and  succulent  kind,  are  to  be  found  on  the  sandy  plains,  which 
serve  to  alleviate  thirst,  and  afford  a  scanty  meal  for  the  camels  in  the 
painful  joameys  of  the  caravans.  But  the  mountains  are  in  many  placea 
well-wooded,  and,  together  with  the  valleys  which  they  enclose,  highly 
productive.  From  the  diversity  of  its  climate,  and  peculiarity  of  its  soil, 
the  plants,  of  Arabia  are  more  various  and  uncommon  than  those  of  any 
otheir  country.  Forskal,  in  the  small  extent  of  country  which  he  exam* 
ined,  discovered  several  new  genera,  and  Seetzen,  had  he  lived  to  bring 
his  treasures  home,  would  tio  doubt  have  added  greatly  to  the  number. 
Among  those  worthy  of  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  ricinus  communis 
(the  castor-oil  plant),  and  senna,  both  employed  in  medicine ;  also  the 
kadi,  or  pandanus  odoratissimus^  the  fragrance  of  which  is  celebrated  by 
Arabian  as  well  as  Indian  writers;  and  the  celastrus  eduUsy  or  kat,  a  trec^ 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  in  their  coffee  plantations,  the  green  leaves  of 
^riiich  are  supposed  to  be  a  preservative  agmnst  the  plague.  The  most 
valoable  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia  are,  the  coffee  shrub,  and  the 
balm-tree,  or  amyris  opobalsamum.  The  coffee  plantations  are  cultivated 
in  terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  mountains  of  Yemen.  The 
amyru  opobaUamum  produces  the  balm  of  Mekka,  which  is  the  most  fra- 
grant and  costly  of  sJi  the  gum-resins.  Acacia  vera  is  the  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained.  The  fruits  of  Arabia  are,  figs, 
pears,  quinces,  apricots,  almonds,  filberts,  peaches,  oranges,  lemons,  tama-  ; 
rinds,  dates,  and  cocoa-nuts.  Esculent  vegetables,  such  as  melons,  gonrdsp 
and  all  the  cucurbetaceous  tribe,  with  a  variety  of  others  less  palatable  to 
Europeans,  grow  in  Arabia.  The  Arabians  raise  a  great  quantity  of 
*  dhurra,'  a  sort  of  coarse  millet,  which  is  extremely  fructiferous,  and  which 
forms  their  chief  article  of  food.  They  also  cultivate  wheat,  barley,  beanSf 
cape,  and  lentils,  but  no  oats — ^instead  of  which,  in  feeding  their  horses, 
and  asses,  they  use  barley  and  beans. 

Quadrupeds.2  Arabia  is  the  origuoial  country  of  the  horse,  the  camely 
and  the  wild  ass.  Of  these,  distinct  notices  will  be  given  below.  There 
is  a  race  of  oxen  abo  in  Arabia,  with  a  hump  on  the  back  like  those  of 
Syria.  The  rock-goats  inhabit  the  hills  of  Arabia  Petraea,  aiid  the  plaina 
are  stocked  with  gazelles.  The  sheep  have  broad  thick  tails,  their  wool  ia 
coarse,  and  their  flesh  by  no  meaas  delicate.  Hytenas,  panthers,  ounces^ 
jackals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  wild-boare,  are  to  be  found  in  Arabia,  and 
numbers  of  monkeys  inhabit  the  hills  of  Aden  and  the  southern  forests  of 
the  peninsula*  The  jerboa,  an  animal  of  the  opossum  specieS|  and  the 
antelope,  are  constant  inhabitants  of  the  deserts. 

Horses,"]  The  horses  of  Arabia  have  been  long  celebrated.  There 
are  two  distinct  breeds  of  them — ^the  kadlishi  and  the  koshUmi^  or  noble 
breed.  The  former  are  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen ;  the  latter  are 
reserved  for  riding  alone,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness  and  do* 
dlity.  Their  genealogies  have  been  caiefrdly  preserved  for  above  2000  , 
years.  The  Arabs  give  the  preference  to  mares.  The  power  of  enduring^ 
faiigue  end  hunger  by  these  ammals  is  astonishing.    The  emir,  visitad  by 
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the  cheTalier  D'AirienZy  was  saved  by  a  mare^  which  earned  him  three 
days  and  nights  without  rest  or  food,  and  conveyed  him  ont  of  the  reach 
of  his  enemies.  The  attachment  of  the  Arab  to  his  horse  18  almost  as 
proverbial  as  the  swiftness  of  the  animal  itself.  They  inhabit  the  same 
tent,  are  treated  with'  as  much  care,  and  are  almost  as  mnch  caressed  Mm 
the  children  of  the  family ;  and  this  extraordinary  domesticity  gives  the 
horses  of  the  desert  a  tractableness  and  docility  which  no  other  breed 
possesses.  Whenever  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the  heel^  they 
dart  away  with  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  if  their  rider  be  dismounted  in 
his  career,  they  instantly  stop  till  he  recovers  his  seat,  or  if  he  fell  in  bat« 
tie,  they  remain  by  his  side,  and  neigh  over  him. 

CameU,"]  The  camel  is  the  most  serviceable  animal  of  Arabia.  It 
has  well  been  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  for  without  it  the  Arab  could 
not  cross  the  seas  of  sand  with  which  his  country  is  covered.  Its  hoof  is 
formed  to  tread  on  burning  sands ;  it  is  patient  of  thirst,  and  the  cartilagin- 
.  ous  texture  of  its  mouth  enables  it  to  feed  upoit  the  hard  and  prickly  plants 
of  the  desert.  Its  milk  b  copious,  and  the  flesh  of  its  young  tender.  Its 
dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of  fuel,  and  its  hair  is  manufactured  into  gar* 
ments.  The  Arabian  camel  is  distinguished  from  the  Bactrian  species  by 
having  only  one  hump.  The  dromedary  varies  from  the  camel,  not  in 
species,  but  in  breed :  it  is  of  a  light  and  slender  frame,  and  is  used  for 
running ;  the  other  is  used  for  bearing  burthens.  It  is  a  commonly  re* 
oeived  notion,  that  travelling  Arabs,  in  their  distress  for  want  of  water, 
are  fr'equently  reduced  to  slay  their  camels  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  sup- 
ply in  the  stomach ;  yet  this  is  an  expedient  which  never  came  under  the 
observation  of-  Burckhardt,  and  which  he  is  inclined  entirely  to  dis- 
credit. Nothing  like  a  supply  of  water  could  be  found  on  the  sto- 
mach of  a  camel,  except  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  had  been  wa- 
tered. Four  complete  days  form  the  general  extent  to  which  Ara- 
bian camels  can  endure  the  want  of  water  during  summer.  The  Dar- 
fur  camels  bear  thirst  much  longer,  often  to  the  extent  of  nine  or  ten 
days. 

Aues,2  1*h^  Arabians  possess  a  breed  of  asses,  which  in  beauty,  vi- 
gour, and  spirit,  rival  even  the  horse.  The  Moslems  use  them  in  their 
long  and  painful  journeys  to  Mekka ;  and  in  Yemen  the  soldiers  perform 
their  patroles  upon  them.  They  are  more  patient  of  fatigue,  and  more 
easily  foraged  than  the  horse,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  travelling. 
Mules  are  not  much  used  in  Arabia. 

JBtr<2r.]  Of  birds,  the  Arabs  have  poultry  in  abundance :  guinea-fowl 
are  common  in  the  hilly  parts,  and  pigeons  in  the  woody  districts.  The 
red-legged  partridge,  pheasants  and  bustards,  plovers,  storks,  &c.  are  also 
usual  in  places  adapted  to  their  habits.  Ostriches,  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  camel-bird^  are  to  be  found  in  the  desert.  A  beautiful  lapwing, 
called  hudhttdf  is  also  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf.  £agles» 
falcons,  sparrow-hawks,  and  the  Egyptian  vulture,  are  to  be  met  wi^  in 
Arabia.  The  last  of  these  is  very  serviceable  in  destroying  corrupt  car-* 
cases,  which  are  very  noisome  in  hot  countries,  and  field  mice,  which  mul- 
tiply prodigiously  in  some  of  the  provinces.  Another  bird,  not  less  eer- 
vicrable  to  the  inhabitants,  is  the  samarmar  or  samarmog,  a  species  of 
thrush,  "vriiich  annually  visits  Arabia  from  Eastern  Persia  in  pursuit  of  the 
locust,  and  destroys  immense  numbers  of  those  formidable  enemies  to 
T^^etation.  The  ashfal  is  highly  valued  for  two  beautiful  feathers  in  its 
tail,  to  preserre  whidi  uninjured  it  is  said  to  leave  a  hole  in  its  nest ;  and 
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ibe  thaer  el  htHd  is  also  valued  for  its  golden  plumage.     Sea^-fowl  abound 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  sea. 

Fish,"]  FiBh  are  abundant  round  the  coast.  That  on  the  S.E.  produces 
the  shell  caUed  pinna  marinay  with  its  shining  byssus,  and  numbers  of  sea- 
turtfe.  Land-turtle  is  common,  and  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  Chris- 
tians during  lent.  The  flying  fish  is  found  in  the  Red  sea,  together 
with  a  variety  of  undescribed  species,  including  a  peculiar  genus  of  tor- 
pedo. 

Septiles,'}  Serpents  are  numerous  in  Arabia.  The  most  dangerous 
is  the  baetauy  a  small  creature,  spotted  black  and  white,  whose  bite  is 
instantly  fiital.  Many,  howevct,  are  harmless.  There  is  a  species  called 
the  flying  serpent,  which,  by  the  ehisticity  of  its  tail,  can  spring  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  Arabs  use  a  decoction  of  the  herb  arisiohchia 
semper  virens  against  the  poison  of  serpents.  It  b  by  using  this  decoction 
for  a  length  of  time,  that  jugglers  are  fortified  firom  their  venoms,  but  in 
other  cases  they  deprive  the  serpents  of  their  teeth  or  stings.  Of  the 
various  sorts  of  lizard,  the  guaril  is  said  to  equal  the  crocodile  in  strength; 
and  the  species  called  jekko  by  the  Egyptians  is  dangerous  from  the  ven- 
omous properties  of  its  saliva.  The  arda^  a  species  of  ant, — the  scoiopen-' 
dray  and  the  tenebrio,  are  among  the  insect  tormentors  of  Arabia.  liirge 
bodies  of  locusts  also  infest  Arabia.  The  mukeny  or  red  locust,  is  eaten 
generally  by  the  inhabitants. 

Minerals.']  Arabia  does  not  f^pear  at  present  to  be  rich  in  metals ; 
but  the  positive  and  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
us  to  doubt  the  former  wealth  of  the  Arabian  mines.  The  country  itself 
18  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  the  truth  of  ancient 
accounts,  any  more  than  for  doubting  the  ancient  metallic  wealth  of  Spain, 
as  vouched  by  the  PhoBnicians,  Cartluiginians,  and  Romans,  though  nodiing 
of  that  wealdi  is  now  to  be  found.  It  was  in  the  mountBuns  of  Yemen 
that  gold  mines  were  formerly  wrought :  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the 
body  of  the  rock,  and  sometimes  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surfiice.  That 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  formerly  wrought  in  Arabia,  is  clear  from 
the  28th  cluster  of  the  book  of  Job,  where  the  operations  of  mining  are 
clearly  described,  and  at  considerable  length ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of 
supposing  that  he  intends  the  mines  of  India, — for  there  are  neither  gold 
nor  silver  mines  in  India,  nor  ever  were,  as  far  as  we  know.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  there  is  no  gold  mine  known  in  Arabia,  nor  any  indica- 
tion in  the  sand  of  the  rivulets  of  so  rich  an  intermixture.  Iron,  lead, 
and  copper,  however,  are  found  in  various  places,  and  several  valuable 
stones.  Tlie  onyx  is  common  in  Yemen ;  and  in  a  hill,  near  the  town  of 
Damar,  is  found  the  aifek  Jemani,  a  stone  held  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Arabians  themselves.  The  agate,  called  the  Mocha-stone,  comes  from 
Surat,  and  the  finest  cornelians  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  A  considerable 
pearl-fishing  is  still  carried  on  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Bah- 
brein,  and  rock-salt  is  still  woriced  near  Locheia  and  in  other  places.  In 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  Arabia  b  to  this  day  extremely  limited. 


CHAP.  IIL—AGRICULTURE-TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— COINS. 

WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 

AgncuUure,]     Notwithstanding  the,  in  general,  sandy  and  ungrateful 
IV.  2  o 
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'  toll  of  the  country,  agricititiire  is  farther  advUnced  among  the  AmSitaiM 
^  than  in  meet  other  places  of  the  East.  Their  implements  of  hnsbandry, 
howeyer,  are  sufficiently  coane.  The  plough  is  very  simple  in  its  oon- 
stmction,  and  is  dragged  oyer  the  field  in  every  direcdon,  till  the  soil  is 
wholly  loosened  for  die  reception  of  the  seed.  The  sower  follows  the 
plough ;  and  although  the  method  of  ploughing  and  sowing  is  troahlesome, 
good  crops  are  produced.  In  many  parts  of  Yemen,  whole  fields  are  cul* 
tivated  like  a  garden ;  and  instead  of  a  spade,  they  use  a  sort  of  hoe,  and, 
in  digging  deepv  a  large  crow,  managed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  presses  it 
.  into  the  ground,  while  the  other  draws  it  towards  himself  with  conls.  The 
tcarcity  of  water  greatly  increases  and  impedes  the  labours  of  agriculture ; 
and  the  inhalntants  often  raise  dykes  and  dams  for  collecting  and  preeery- 
ing  the  water.  In  the  plain  of  Damar,  the  fields  are  watered  out  of  deep 
diBW*well8.  The  time  of  harvest  varies  greatly  in  difierent  situations. 
The  ripe  com  is  torn  up  by  the  roots,  but  grass  and  green  com  are  cut 
>  with  the  sickle. 

Trade  and  Comwierce.'}    Before  the  Portuguese  discovered  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Arabians  monopolized  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  India. 
But  after  the  opening  of  that  communicadon  between  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  the  commerce  of  Arabia  rapidly  declined.     Coffee  is  the 
staple  article  of  commerce ;  and  great  quandties  of  it  are  exported  &om  the 
porta  of  Mocha  and  Loheia.     It  is  computed  that  12,550,000  lbs.  weight 
of  ibis  article  alone  is  yearly  exported.     The  European  companies  take 
off  a  million  and  a  half;  the  Persian  three  millions  and  a  half;  the  fleet 
from  Suez  six  millions  and  a  half:  Hindostan,  Maldives,  and  the  Arabian 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  50,000 ;  and  the  caravans  a  million.    The 
other  exports  of  Arsbia  are,  gnm^ondMc,  myrrh,  aloes,  almonds,  balm  of 
Mekka,  frankincense^  and  some  aromatic  and    medicinal   drugs.     As 
!  their  own   manufactures  are  very  contemptible,  their  imports   oonsist 
-.  chiefly  of  ardeles  of  ornament  and  apparel,  weapons  of  defence,  and 
com.     From  Europe  they  receive  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,   fire-arms, 
and  gunpowder ;  fhim  Ab3rBsinia,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth,  and  musk ;  firom 
the  eastem  coast  of  Africa,  gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivory ;  from  Egypt, 
rice,  lendls,  sugar,  and  oil ;  from  Snrat,  linen ;  and  from  Coromandel,  cot^ 
ton.     But  the  imposts  are  very  heavy  throughout  Arabia.     At  Mocha  the 
value  of  a  fourth  of  the  ship's  osigo  of  coffiBO  must  be  paid  to  the  imam 
before  it  can  be  exported ;  and  at  Djidda,  Europeans  pay  8  per  cent. ;  all 
other  nations  13.     The  most  valuable  traffic  of  Arabia  is  still  carried  on 
by  means  of  caravans,  and  pilgrims  often  mingle  their  devodon  with  cona* 
mercial  speculations.     The  merchant  of  Arabia  keeps  no  books,  at  least 
what  in  Europe  would  be  accounted  such.    He  has  a  mere  journal  of  aalea 
and  purdiases ;  and  the  annual  operation  of  balancing  his  accounts,  and 
forming  an  esdmaCe  of  his  wealth,  would  be  accounted  impious.     A  mer- 
chant with  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  of  capital  will  often  not  even 
keep  a  clerk.     He  deals  usually  in  one  commodity ;  receives  it  frxMn  a 
correspondent  in  one  town,  and  transmits  it  to  one  in  anodier ;  and  even 
if  he  carries  on  a  retail  trade,  it  is  wholly  for  ready  money.     He  liaa  nei« 
ther  bills,  bank  transacdons,  nor  any  mode  whatever  of  creating  a  fictidous 
capital.     Hence  bankruptcy  is  by  no  means  common,  and,  arising  usually, 
when  it  occurs,  from  obvious  causes,  is  treated  with  lenity,  and  the  debtor 
often  makes  ultimate  payment. 

Coins^  Weights,  and  Measures.^     The  current  coins  in  Yemen  are  the 
commesh,  half-commesh,  and  pataka.     The  commesh  is  oast  in  adulterat* 
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ed  silver,  and  tt  leis  than  &  nxpteiee.  It  is  inscribed  on  one  side  widi  the 
name  of  the  imam ;  on  the  other,  with  £mir<*el->Mowmeneen,  *  Prince  of 
the  FaithfuL'  The  pataka  is  equal  to  40  commeshes.  The  dncats  of 
Venice,  Crermany,  and  Turkey,  are  also  canrent  in  Arabia* 

The  Arabians  probably  bomwed  their  weights  from  the  Venetians*  who 
once  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  Ambic  golf.  Their  rates  ai% 
as  follows  I  10  drachmsasl  ounce  ;  16  onnoesssl  rotolo ;  20  n>tolo=sl 
farangula ;  100  rotolos=l  quintaL  The  rotolo  at  Loheia  is  of  two  kinds ; 
one  of  140  and  another  of  160  drachms.  The  quintal  of  Yemen,  car- 
ried to  Djidda,  is  113  rotolo;  because  the  rotolo  of  this  place  is  144 
drachms.  The  long  measure  used  in  Yemen  is  26|  inches,  which  they 
call  the  peck  ^  Siambmtl;  but  it  i^pears  to  be  rather  a  distinct  measure, 
for  the  Stamboul  peck  is  only  2S|  inches. 


CHAP.  IV—PEOPLB-GOVEENMENT— RELIGION— LANGUAGE- 
SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  are  supposed  by  Balbi  to  amount  in  number  to 
10  millions.  Others  calculate  them  at  about  12,000,000  ;  but  we  haye 
no  authentic  data  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  any  thing  like  certainty  on 
this  point.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  Arabs  of  the  desert^ 
or  Bedouins,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  cities. 

Bedouini,^  Of  the  various  tribes  into  which  the  Bedouins  are  sub- 
divided, it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  an  enumeration.  They  are  the 
Arahes  SceniUOy  or  *  Arabs  dwelling  in  tents'  of  the  ancients.  They  oc<>> 
cupy  the  site  and  are  tlie  lineal  descendants  of  the  Arabs  mentioned  ii| 
scripture,  and  by  the  Greek  historiani.  They  retain,  moreover,  the  same 
manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and  prejudices.  They  trace  their  origin 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ishmael,  and  hence  are  often  called  lihmaelites  by 
ecdesitotical  writers.  Placed  in  the  very  regions  which  were  traversed  by 
the  Israelites  under  Moses,  their  usages  and  habits  bear  the  strongest  re* 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  who  were  nomades  in  diQ 
strictest  sense ;  and  from  no  source  can  more  copious  illustrations  of  the 
Mosaic  accounts  be  drawn,  than  ftiom  them.  They  always  live  in  encamp* 
ments,  pitching  their  tents  wherever  they  find  pasturage,  and  changing 
their  abode  as  often  as  the  support  of  their  cattle,  or  the  ^proximation  of 
an  enemy,  makes  a  change  of  place  expedient.  They  never  occupy  towns  * 
or  even  houses,  and  are  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  being  strictly  a  paste* 
ral  people,  supporting  themselves  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  or  the  hire  of  their  camels.  The  milk  and  flesh  of  their 
cattle,  and  the  few  esculent  vegetables  found  in  the  desert,  provide  them 
with  food,  as  the  fleeces  and  skins  of  their  sheep  and  camels  furnish  the 
materials  for  their  clothing ;  and  the  remainder  of  their  wants  are  supplied 
by  plunder — a  resource  to  which  they  always  apply^  unless  restrained  by 
fear,  or  by  the  rights  of  hospitality^  a  virtue  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest 
esteem.  They  are  early  trsined  to  the  exercise  of  arms  and  horsemanship, 
which  the  continual  janings  of  the  independent  tribes  render  necessary  foi^ 
their  protection  and  defence.  The  care  of  the  flocks  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe,  while  the  youth  are  ever  on  horseback  and  in  the  field, 
practising  the  use  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  the  spear.  The  heat  of  the 
climate,  their  continual  exercise,  and  extraordinary  abstinence,  generally 
make  them  extremely  thin,  but  they  are  well-formed,  active,  and  alert,  and 
usually  have  expressive  countenances,  and  bri^t  eyes.    In  stature,  they 
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are  of  a  middle  aise,  and  thei&  complezioa  ia  of  the  tacwny  hue.  Tlieir 
hair  is  black  and  wiry,  and  their  bearda  thin.  Tlie  two  ends  of  the  ahanrl 
which  formB  their  turban  are  allowed  to  hang  down  upon  the  ahoolder,  and 
this  forms  one  of  the  peculiarities  fay  which  their  dress  is  diatinguiahed  from 
that  of  other  Anbs.  Their  sheikhs  wear  yery  wide  sleeyea  to  their  robesy 
and  occasionally  girdles  richly  embroidered.  The  Ler  TaUonii  or  law  of 
retaliation  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Bedouins ;  but  their  love 
of  hospitality  is  not  a  less  remarkable  characteristic  Even  an  enemy  is 
aecure  if  he  can  fly  for  refuge  into  the  tent ;  and  Ali  Bey  (Don  Pedro  de 
la  Badia)  tells  us,  that  whtSn  one  of  the  Bedouins  heard  that  hia  wife  had 
g^ren  some  food  to  his  foe,  who  had  asked  for  charity  at  his  tent,  not 
knowing  whom  it  was,  he  replied,  "  I  should  probably  have  killed  my 
enemy  had  I  found  him  here,  but  I  should  not  hare  spared  my  wife,  if  she 
had  forgotten  the  law  of  hospitality.*'  The  wandering  life  of  the  Bedouins 
affords  more  freedom  to  their  women  than  is  generally  the  lot  of  Moslem 
females ;  and  the  desert  is  in  most  cases  the  scene  of  the  keen  paasbns 
depicted  in  Arabian  poems  and  tales/  The  Arab  lives  in  continual 
action.  Temperate  diet,  constant  exercise,  and  the  cheering  aspect  of  an 
unclouded  sky,  preserve  unimpaired  the  elasticity  of  his  spirits,  and  leave 
him  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  lively  sensibility.  But  the  tiptoe  volatile 
sprigfatliness  of  animal  spirits,  whatever  show  it  may  have  of  intellectual 
superiority,  is  never  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  of  discipline.  It 
bounds  lightly  frx)m  first  to  last,  and  gathers  no  impetus  in  its  transit. 
Bodily  activity  indeed  keeps  the  mind  in  health,  but  it  binds  it  closer  to 
the  senses ;  it  repairs  the  thinking  organ,  but  at  the  same  time  it  suapends 
its  use.  The  robust  athlete  cannot  be  *  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.'  The  current  of  his  blood  is  too  strong ;  his  respiration  too  deep 
drawn  and  audible  not  to  disturb  the  halcyon  reign  of  the  intellectual  ea- 
sence.  Besides,  deep  feeling  can  hardly  consist  with  sensitive  habits. 
Vibrations  awakened  by  every  breath  of  wind  last  but  a  moment.  A  too 
ready  play  of  sensibilities  anticipates  the  full  weight  of  impres8ion8«  and 
foils  in  some  degree  the  effect  of  appeals  which  would  reach  the  heart  in 
cooler  natures.  The  child  of  the  desert,  reared  in  continual  wanderings 
possesses  in  the  friUest  degree  the  activity  of  sense.  His  spirit  is  idl 
abroad  in  his  perceptive  organs.  He  is  voluble  and  sagacious,  quick,  pas- 
sionate, and  sympathetic;  but  by  no  means  intellectual.  He  can  pour 
forth  a  frill  tide  of  feelings  in  copious  language ;  he  can  listen  unexhausted 
to  the  longest  narratives ;  but  he  is  not  a  contemplative  being.  Reflection 
would  require  an  effort  as  incompatible  with  the  restless  fervour  of  his 
habits  as  with  the  torpor  of  natural  stupidity.  Quickness  of  perception 
and  strength  of  imagination,  are  mental  characteristics  of  the  Bedouins ; 
but  their  ignorance  is  extreme,  and  superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance^  ia 
no  where  more  powerfril  than  among  these  wanderers  of  the  desert. 

Arahs  of  the  CUiesJ]  The  Arabs  of  the  cities  are  more  indolent  and 
effeminate  than  those  of  the  desert,  but  notwithstanding  their  different 
manner  of  life,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  their  character  is 
not  materially  different.     They  are  equally  distinguished  for  their  hospi- 

4  The  following  is  a  poetical  portrait  of  a  (aTOurite  female,  'drawn  by  a  Bedouin  poet : 
**  Her  form  is  tall  and  slender,  lilce  the  rush  which  benda  before  the  wind,  or  like  the 
lancee  of  the  men  of  Yemen.  Voluminous  at  mid-height  from  riffht  to  left,  she  enters 
with  difficulty  by  the  tent-door.  Two  firm  pomegranates  swell  tlie  alabaster- white 
surface  of  her  Immodl    Her  eyes  are  Uyely  and  tender  like  those  of  the  antelope ;  ii«r 

Sebrows  arched;  and  her  black  hair,  drawn  together  with  a  dasp,  waves  over  tne  neck 
w  a  camers." 
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fABty  and  vbidictiTe  spirit,  farming  either  firm  friends  or  implacable  ene- 
mies. In  conrtesy  of  manners,  they  may  vie  with  the  most  ciyilized  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but  in  their  mercantile  dealings,  especially  with  Chris- 
tians, they  are  said  to  display  a  spirit  of  duplicity,  unworthy  of  that  gene- 
rosity and  probity  for  which  their  brethren  in  the  desert  are  distinguished. ' 
The  houses  of  the  wealthier  Arabs  differ  little  from  those  of  the  IVJoors. 
They  are  plain  stone-buildings,  with  flat  roofs.  The  ^  common  people  are 
content  with  mud  huts,  thatched  with  some  kinds  of  herbs.  In  some 
places,  the  hut  is  formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  rush  mats. 
In  o^er  places,  the  roof  is  made  of  coarse  cloth.  The  floors  of  the  rich 
are  decorated  with  rich  carpets ;  those  of  the  poor  are  covered  with  mats 
of  straw.  No  man  enters  a  house  without  putting  off  his  shoes.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  that  chairs  are  as  much  unknown  here  as  in  Barbary. 
Cushions  are  spread  round  the  walls ;  and  as  these  seats  are  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  floor,  to  keep  it  clean  is  reckoned  indispensably  necessary. 
The  women  occupy  the  apartments  fEurtheet  removed  from  the  front.  The 
front  apartments  are  occupied  by  the  men.  Such  as  cannot  afford  to  have 
a  large  house,  are  careful  to  make  their  women  retire  before  a  stranger  be 
admitted.  The  apartments  of  the  men  are  plain :  those  of  the  women  are 
said  to  be  highly  ornamented.  Niebuhr  saw  a  house  finishing  for  an  opu- 
lent Arabian.  Every  part  of  the  walls  and  roof  was  covered  with  mirrors. 
The  floor  was  to  be  spread  with  a  carpet,  and  sofas  were  to  be  placed 
round  the  walls. 

General  Customs  and  Manners,"}  The  common  posture  in  which 
Arabs  sit,  is  with  their  legs  crossed  under  them.  Before  their  superiors, 
and  at  meals,  they  sit  upon  their  heels  with  their  knees  touching  each 
other.  At  meals,  a  large  cloth  is  spread  on  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Upon  this  is  set  a  small  table  one  foot  high,  which  supports  a  large  round 
plate  of  tinned  copper,  and  on  this  are  placed  the  dishes,  which  are  like- 
wise made  of  tinned  copper.  Each  has  a  linen  cloth  or  napkin  upon  his 
knees,  which  is  necessary  to  wipe  his  fingers,  as  neither  knives,  forks,  nor 
i^oons  are  ever  used.  Every  Arab,  before  he  sits  down  to  table,  repeats 
a  short  prayer :  '*  In  the  -name  of  the  most  -merciful  God.''  He  sits  no 
longer  at  table  than  till  he  be  satisfied.  Without  waiting  for  the  rest,  he 
rises,  and  repeating  another  ejaculation,  ^'  God  be  praised,"  he  washes,  and 
drinks  some  cold  water,  with  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Diet^  In  Arabia  Deserta,  boiled  rice  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
diet  of  the  upper  ranks.  It  is  brought  forward  in  a  very  large  wooden 
plate.  Each  eats  in  his  turn,  and  after  the  principal  guests  are  satisfied, 
the  servants  take  their  place,  and  finish  what  has  been  left.  Each  puts  his 
hand  into  the  same  dish,  and  devours  his  meat  with  a  celerity,  which  in 
Europe  would  be  esteemed  voracious.  Cutting  is  an  operation  never  per-, 
formed  at  an  eastern  table.  The  meat  is  dirided  into  small  pieces  before 
it  is  brought  forward.  If  a  piece  be  reckoned  too  large  it  is  torn  with  the 
fingers.  This  mode  of  eating  is  not,  among  the  eastern  nations,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  Mahoounedans,  so  uncleanly  as  it  appears  to  us,  or  as, 
in  fiict,  it  would  be  in  Europe.  The  Mahommedan  religion  enforces  fre- 
quent ablutions  upon  its  votaries.  No  man  sits  down  to  table  without 
having  previously  washed  himself,  an  operation  which  he  is  careful  to  re- 
peat when  he  rises.  The  hands  are  thus  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  the 
custom  of  many  eating  with  their  hands  from  the  same  dish,  is  certainly 
Aot  so  indelicate,  as  at  the  first  view  might  be  imagined.  Coffee  is  indi* 
genous  to  Arabia ;  but  it  may  be  remarked^  that  in  Yemen,  where  it  is 
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prodaoed  in  the  niMt  perfect  stale,  it  is  seldom  wed  by  the  iahafaitntB : 
they  suppose  it  to  ha^e  a  heating  qnality  by  which  the  hlood  is  injured* 
The  husks  of  the  beaasy  slightly  roasted,  and  poonded,  are  preferred.  The 
taste  IB  more  like  that  of  tea  than  coflbe.  In  the  Afferent  countries  of  the 
(;ast,  the  infusion  of  coffee  is  always  used  without  either  sugar  or  milk. 
The  bread  made  use  of  by  the  common  people  is  of  a  kind  of  millet,  called 
dhounxu  It  is  prepared  with  grease,  oil,  butter,  or  camel's  milk.  By 
strangers  it  is  reckoned  Tory  unpalatable.  In  some  places  bread  is  made 
of  barley.  The  mode  of  preparation  is  little  different  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  the  Highlaads  of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  their 
knowledge  of  mills,  grain  is  always  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  a  custom  whidi 
may  proceed  either  from  prejudice,  or  from  some  supposed  excellence  of 
the  flour  prepared  in  the  latter  manner.  Besides  rice,  and  the  kind  of 
bread  already  mentioned,  the  common  articles  of  food  are  pulse,  milk,  and 
kiemakf  or  whipped  cream.  Animal  food  might  easily  be  procured ;  but, 
as  the  Arabs  suppose  it  to  be  unwholesome  in  a  warm  country,  they  sel- 
dom eat  of  it.  Of  animal  food  mutton  is  the  most  common  species ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  who  are  but  moderately  supplied  with  the 
produce  of  agriculture,  use  frequently  this  kind  of  food.  Mahomet  forbade 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors :  but,  as  he  could  not 
eradicate  that  part  of  human  imbecility,  which  renders  them  desirable,  his 
precept  has  been  but  partially  obeyed.  Many  Arabians  use  spirituous 
liquors  in  private  with  much  freedom.  Others  procure  a  species  of  in- 
toxication by  smoking  the  dried  leaves  of  a  kind  of  hemp,  called  hatchick, 
which  elevates  the  spirits.  The  smoking  of  tobacco  is  a  custom  almost 
universal :  but  opium  is  not  chewed,  as  among  the  Turks :  in  its  place, 
the  herb  called  kaad  has  been  substituted ;  a  plant  of  which  the  taste  is 
very  disagreeable.  Niebuhr  supposed  It  to  be  unfavourable  to  sleep,  and 
to  have  a  parching  effect  upon  the  constitution. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  sexes  being  unknown,  literary 
amusements  little  studied,  and  games  of  hazard  prohibited,  the  Arab  passes 
his  time  in  a  manner  which,  to  many  Europeans,  would  be  insupportable. 
He  saunters  at  home,  in  a  company  of  females,  who  generally  consider 
him  as  their  tyrant ;  who  have  few  attractions  except  such  as  are  sensual ; 
and  who  frequently  desire  his  absence,  that  they  may  be  under  less  re- 
straint. When  abroad,  he  resorts  to  the  coffee-house,  or  to  the  maricet, 
where  he  meets  with  others,  who  bring  few  qualities  which  may  enable 
them  either  to  give  or  to  receive  entertunment.  In  such  a  state  of  society, 
were  not  the  public  use  of  wine  unknown,  intemperance  would  undoubtedly 
become  very  prevalent ;  but,  in  Arabia,  and  in  every  Mahommedan  coun- 
try, intemperance  cannot  be  induced  by  social  hilarity.  It  is  always  a  so- 
litary vice,  and,  consequently,  is  much  more  odious,  than  when  it  arises 
from  the  desire  of  promoting  the  exercise  of  the  social  feelings. 

Costume^  ^c]  To  conclude  this  general  view  of  the  habits  and  charac 
ter  of  the  Arabs,  we  extract  the  following  from  Burckhardt : — "  The 
women  cover  their  faces,  as  in  Egypt,  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which 
there  are  two  holes  worked  for  the  eyes,  which  are  so  large  that  half  their 
fiioe  may  be  seen ;  and  a  few  show  nearly  the  whole.  They  all  wear  a 
sort  of  cloak,  made  of  blue  and  white  striped  linen,  as  at  Alexandria, 
which  is  put  on  with  much  grace ;  but,  when  a  sight  of  their  faces  is  ob- 
tained, the  illusion  is  soon  dispelled ;  for  they  are  in  general  very  ugly, 
with  lemon-coloured  complexions,  like  the  men.  Their  frices  and  their 
liands,  which  are  daubed  all  over  with  black,  blue,  and  yellow,  present  a 
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/ii^tfal  pietare  to  strangcn;  bat  costom  baa  made  tlieiii  cmuider  thu 
painting  as  a  sign  of  beauty.  I  saw  some  wbo  bad  a  ring  passed  tbrongb 
tbe  cari^lage  of  the  nose,  wbicb  bung  down  upon  their  npper  lip.  All  the 
women  I  Baw»  bad  a  great  deal  of  grace,  and  very  fine  ejres ;  bnt  their 
hollow  cheeks,  painted  of  a  greenish  yellow,  gave  i^em  tbe  appearanoe  of 
haying  tbe  jaundice.  Their  noses  are  regular,  but  they  bare  large  mouths. 
They  speak  very  well,  and  express  themselves  with  great  feeling.  They 
engrave  indelible  drawings  upon  their  dun,  and  stain  their  eyelids  black, 
their  teeth  yellow,  and  their  lips,  feet,  and  bands,  of  a  red  tile  colour,  like 
the  Egyptians,  and  with  the  same  materials.  Their  dress  consisu  of  an 
immense  pantaloon,  that  descends  into  ^ur  slippers,  or  half-boots,  of  yel* 
low  leather,  and  is  composed  of  Indian  striped  cotton.  Tbe  poorer  sort 
wear  them  of  blue  cloth.  They  have,  besides,  a  shift  of  a  size  and  form' 
the  most  extravagant.  It  is  composed  of  two  square  dotbs,  six  feet  long 
and  five  broad,  which  are  united  at  tbe  upper  part,  except  an  opening  in 
tbe  middle,  to  pass  tbe  bead  through.  The  lower  comers  are  cut  out 
about  seven  inches,  like  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  so  that  what  was  before 
an  an^e  becomes  a  hollow  slope.  These  slopes  are  both  sewed ;  but  tbe 
lower  part  and  the  sides  remain  open  from  top  to  bottom.  Tbe  rich  wear 
these  shifts  made  of  slight,  striped  silk  tissue,  as  fine  as  ganae,  which 
comes  from  Egypt,  and  gather  them  in  plaits  on  each  side  upon  tbe 
shoulders,  binding  them  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  Above  these  they 
wear  a  caftan  of  India  cotton.  I  never  saw  them  wear  any  other  orna- 
ment upon  tbe  head  than  a  handkerchief;  but  they  put  rings  and  bracelets 
upon  their  bands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  like  the  women  in  other  Mussul- 
man  countries.  Tbe  Bedouin  women,  or  those  that  live  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  appear  to  be  of  tbe  highest  rank,  have  for  th^  only  cos- 
tume, a  large  shift  of  blue  stuff;  a  dol^b  of  a  coquelicot  colour  upon  tfaeir 
fiices ;  a  very  large  cloak,  or  black  veil,  of  wool ;  some  rings,  bracelets, 
and  a  few  other  jewels.  The  costume  of  the  mea  at  M^ka  is,  as  in 
Egypt,  composed  of  a  benish,  or  exterior  caftan,  bound  with  a  beh,  a  shirt, 
drawers,  and  baboncbes,  or  slippers ;  but  this  is  tbe  dress  of  persons  in 
place,  merchants,  and  those  employed  about  the  temple,  Stc  Tbe  lower 
people  have  hardly  ever  more  than  a  shirt  and  drawers.  The  Bedouin 
Arab  wears  commonly  a  large  cloak  without  sleeves  over  his  tunic,  made 
of  a  tissue  of  coarse  wool,  or  of  a  slight  cloth,  both  sides  of  which  are 
alike,  and  commonly  with  alternate  stripes  of  brown  and  white,  each  a  foot 
broad.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  wear  red  caps  and  turbans ;  but  tbe 
Bedouins  do  not :  they  cover  their  beads  with  a  handkerchief,  striped  yel- 
low, red,  and  black,  folded  diagonally  in  tbe  form  of  a  triangle,  and  simply 
thrown  upon  the  head ;  so  that  two  of  the  angular  points  fall  before  the 
shoulders,  and  tbe  other  behind  the  neck  upon  the  back.  Those  that  are 
rich  wear  a  piece  of  muslin  twisted  round  tbe  head,  above  tbe  handkerchief, 
in  the  form  of  a  turban ;  but  tbe  poor  go  almost  ndced.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  employed  about  tbe  temple,  and  a  small  number  of  mercliants, 
the  people  go  always  armed.  Tbe  arms  that  are  most  common  are :  the 
large  curved  knife,  halbert,  lance,  mace,  and  some  few  guns.  Tbe  knives 
have  sheaths  of  a  most  singular  form ;  for,  independent  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  blade,  it  is  prolonged  about  a  foot,  in  a  semicircnlar  form,  and 
terminated  by  a  ball,  or  some  other  ornament,  more  or  less  carved.  It  is 
hung  obliquely  before  the  body,  the  handle  towards  the  left  side,  with  the 
point  upwards ;  so  that  the  movement  of  tbe  right  arm  is  greatly  impeded 
by  this  position,  which  is  maintained  by  force  of  custom.     So  true  is  ity 
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that  mea  of  Ul  nnks'  and  coontries  u«  subject  to  tlie  caprices  W 
Some  Arabs  carry  axee,  nearly  two  feet  long ;  and  others  go  armed  wilb  a 
stick,  five  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  with  an  iron  pmnt  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  horsemen  carry  a  lance  ten  feet  and  a  half  long,  omaawmted 
with  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  at  the  jointing  of  iron,  the  other  end  being 
also  armed  with  a  small  point,  which  the  bwer  sticks  perpendicularly  in 
the  ground  when  he  alights.  I  saw  some  Arabs  of  Yemen  armed  widi  a 
word  and  shield :  the  former  was  straight  and  broad ;  the  latter  of  metal, 
hard  wood,  or  the  skin  of  the  hippopotamns,  (those  of  the  latter  anbataiios 
were  the  best,)  and  all  were  ornamented  wi)h  carvings.  They  were  abont 
a  foot  broad.  The  people  of  the  country  assured  me,  that  the  ceremonies 
of  marriages  and  births  were  not  accompanied  by  any  feasts  or  rej<ncing% 
as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  myself  did  not  see  any  celebrated.  Inler- 
ments  take  place  without  any  ceremony.  They  carry  the  body  to  the  foot 
of  the  Kaa^  where  the  faithful  who  are  present  repeat  a  short  prayer  for 
the  deceased  after  the  ordinary  canonical  prayer ;  and  they  carry  away  the 
corpse  to  bury  it  in  a  ditch  outside  the  town.  There  are  a  number  of 
hand-barrows  for  this  purpose  before  one  of  the  doors  oi  the  temple^  in 
the  public  path ;  one  of  which  is  engaged  by  the  family  of  the  deceaaed, 
who  place  the  body  upon  it,  dressed  in  its  ordinary  habit,  without  the  least 
ornament,  or  even  the  covering  of  a  pall.  After  the  interment,  they  bring 
the  barrow  to  the  place  from  whence  they  took  it.  I  remarked,  that  in  ail 
Arabia,  it  is  customary  to  make  three  perpendicular  incisions  upon  each 
cheek ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  adorned 
with  this  Bne  mark,  that  is  to  say,  six  Isige  scars.  Having  inq[nired  of 
many  persons  the  object  of  thie  custom,  I  was  informed  by  some,  that  it 
was  to  make  themselves  bleed,  and  by  others,  that  it  was  a  mark  by  which 
they  declared  themselves  slaves  of  the  boose  of  Grod.  But  the  trulli  is, 
that  it  is  fashion  which  recommends  this  sacrifice ;  and  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  beauty,  equal  to  the  blue,  red,  and  black  puntings,  or  the  noee-rings 
of  the  women,  or  their  own  knives,  which  impede  all  their  movements." 

Government']  The  government  of  the  wandering  Arabs  has  been  from 
the  earliest  ages  patriarchal.  They  are  bound  to  their  sheikh  rather  by 
affection  than  authority ;  they  can  quit  his  service  at  pleasure ;  their  st^M 
are  unconfined ;  the  desert  is  open ;  and  a  spirit  of  personal  independence 
prevails  .among  the  Bedouins  to  a  gi-eater  degree  than  among  any  odier 
people  of  the  world.  In  cases  of  emergency,  the  various  sheikhs  of  a  tribe 
elect  a  common  chief,  who  may  guide  and  direct  them  in  maintaining  the 
honour  and  independence  of  their  tribe  against  the  attacks  of  a  common 
enemy ;  but  this  chief  is  subject  to  the  control  of  his  electors,  and  liable  to 
be  deposed.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  monarchies  prevail ;  such  are 
the  dominions  of  the  imam  of  Sana,  (Yemen) ;  of  the  imam  of  Maacat ; 
of  the  shereef  of  Mekka ;  and  of  some  princes  in  the  province  of  Hadra- 
maut.  Their  official  power  is  almost  absolute ;  but  the  genius  and  habits 
of  the  people  oblige  them  to  exercise  their  authority  with  discretion  and 
mildness. 

Religion,']  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Arabs  differed  little  from  that 
of  other  barbarous  nations.  The  conception  which  an  ignorant  savage 
forms  of  the  character  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  means  by  which  he  endea- 
vours to  secure  his  favour,  are  iu  every  age  and  country  much  the  same. 
He  conceives  the  Godhead  as  irritable  and  revengeful ;  endowed  with  the 
moral  weaknesses- of  humanity,  but  possessed  of  irresistible  power.  The 
beings  who,  in  his  imagination,  inhabit  the  heavens,  differ  from  men  only 
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In  tint  they  ue  more  capable  of  obtaining  tbe  objects  of  tHeir  desire,  and 
are  not  subject  to  death  or  haman  diseases.  To  ensure  tbe  protection  and 
patronage  of  these  imaginary  deities,  the  trembling  votary  pursues  the 
means  that  are  found  efficacious  with  earthly  potentates.  He  prostrates 
himself  before  them  in  adoration ;  he  exaggerates  their  perfections,  and 
soothes  them  with  continued  adulation ;  he  subjects  himself  to  useless  pri- 
Tations,  and  performs  frequent,  painful,  and  expensive  ceremonies,  throw- 
ing away  his  substance  in  manifestation  of  theilr  honour.  Solicitude  in  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct,  as  it  .  '^rds  his  own  happiness  or  that  of  his 
fellows,  being  intimately  connected  with  his  own  interest,  is  considered  no 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  towards  the  Divinity,  and  the  law 
of  morals,  therefore,  forma  but  a  small  part  of  the  reli^ous  code  of  any  bar- 
barous nation.  Sabiamsm — the  adoration  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars — ^was 
early  difiFused  through  Arabia ;  and  the  'famous  Kaaba^  or  temple  of 
Mekka,  was,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  depository  of  idols  and  images, 
and  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Arabians.  Besides  the  Sabians,  there 
we»  in  Arabia,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  a  great  number  of  Magians, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  and  also  some  Pagan  Arabs,  who  believed  neither  a 
cveatiou  passed  nor  a  resurrection  to  come,  but  attributed  the  origin  of 
ihiiigs  to  nature,  and  their  dissolution  to  age.  These  different  sects  were 
allowed  to  erect  places  of  worship,  and  to  educate  their  children  each  ac- 
cording to  his  faith.  Thib  perfect  freedom  and  toleration  long  distinguished 
Arabia,  and  that  country  was  famous  as  the  prolific  mother  of  heresies. 
But  with  the  spread  of  Islamism,  toleration  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and 
the  population  of  Arabia  became  almost  wholly  Mahometan.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  by  no  means  professed  there 
in  its  original  purity.  It  has  split  into  various  sects,  the  chief  of  which 
are  tbe  Sunnites  and  Zeidites.  The  former  have  corrupted  the  simplicity 
of  Mdhommedanism,  and  converted  it  into  a  heap  of  extravagant  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies.  They  acknowledge  a  long  list  of  saints,  to  whom 
they  impute  miracles ;  and  the  posterity  of  these  saints  are  dignified  with 
the  title  of  sheikh,  and  are  treated  with  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  the 
descendants  of  their  prophets.  The  Zeidites  have  ndther  saints,  nor  der- 
viaes,  nor  are  they  so  exact  in  respect  of  prayers  and  ceremonies.  They 
are  elduded  by  the  Sunnites  from  worshipping  in  the  Kaaba,  and  every 
pilgrim  of  iin»  sect  is  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  tax  to  the  shereef  of  Mekka 
for  penmssion  to  visit  the  holy  city.  At  the  time  recorded  in  the  historical 
division  of  this  article,  the  sect  of  the  Wahabees  sprung  up  in  the  province 
of  Necfjed,  and  has  propagated  widely  throtigbout  all  Arabia.  The  tenets 
of  this  sect  are  those  of  the  Koran,  which  they  say  was  written  in  heaven 
by  the  angels.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  kept,  but  all  tbe  traditions  of  Ma- 
hometamsm  are  to  be  rejected.  While  they  admit  that  Mahomet  was  a 
prophet,  they  denounce,  as  idolatrous,  the  religious  homage  paid  to  him  by 
the  other  Mahometans,  whom  on  this  account  they  abhor.  In  short,  they 
rigidly  proscribe  all  saint  worship,  and  bury  their  dead  without  ceremony 
or  pomp.  Hie  independent  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  district  lying  between 
the  territories  of  the  shereef  of  Mekka  and  Abu  Arisch,  are  still  idolaters ; 
and  the  Jews  are  still  pretty  numerous  throughout  Arabia,  particularly  on 
the  mountains  of  Khiebar,  where  some  tribes  maintain  inviolate  their  religion 
and  independance. 

MahammedatUsm.']  As  Arabia  was  the  cradle  of  Mahommedanism,  and 
as  it  still  prevails  th^e  under  various  modifications,  we  think  it  proper  to 
give  in  this  place  a  summary  of  its  leadmg  doctrines.-— The  follower  of 
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Mahomet  belieret  in  the  umtf  of  the  Deity,  a  doctrine  in  whidi  he  ngioai 
with  the  Jews,  and  with  the  cormption  of  which  he  accoses  the  Chrifl^ana. 
He  helieres  in  the  existence  of  pore  apirits,  called  angels,  created  of  Btt, 
without  the  distinction  of  sex,  who  propagate  not  their  species,  nor  noake 
use  of  meat  or  drink.  These  spirits  are  of  varions  forms,  and  hare  dilPerent 
offices.  They  pndse  God,  intercede  for  men,  and  note  down  the  actions 
of  the  human  species.  Four  of  them  possess  an  elevated  rank,  are  distin- 
guished hy  particular  names,  and  have  assigned  to  them  important  offices. 
Gabriel,  who  enjoys  the  greatest  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  Deity, 
writes  down  the  divine  decrees.  Michael  is  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
Jews;  Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  men; 
and  Irasil,  at  the  general  resurrection,  is  to  sound  the  last  trumpet.  Erery 
man  is  attended  by  two  angels,  who  write  down  his  actions,  and  are  daily 
changed.  That  spirit  who  is  now  called  the  devil,  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  angels,  and  was  deposed  from  that  condition  for  refusing  to 
obey  the  Deity,  by  paying  homage  to  Adam.  Inferior  to  even  the  lower 
order  of  angels,  but  superior  to  man,  are  a  kind  of  spirits  called  Genii,  like- 
wise created  of  fire,  capable  of  propitgating  their  species,  requiring  the  sos- 
tenance  of  meat  and  drink,  and  liable  to  terminate  their  existence  by  death. 
Of  these,  some  are  good,  others  bad ;  and,  like  men,  after  death  they  are 
rewarded  with  eternal  happiness,  or  punished  with  eternal  misery. 

The  Mussulman  believes  that,  in  different  ages  of  .the  world,  and  by 
different  persons,  the  Deity  has  revealed  his  will  to  men.  The  nnmbo* 
of  these  sacred  revelations  he  asserts  to  be  104  ;  of  which  Adam  received 
10,  Seth  50,  Enoch  30,  Abraham  10 ;  and  the  last  four,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  only  books  of  revelation  now  remaining,  are  the  Pentateuch  given 
to  Moses,  the  Psalms  to  David,  the  Gospel  to  Jesus,  and  the  Koran  to 
Mahomet.  No  other  revelation  is  now  to  be  expected.  But,  though  the 
Mussulman  believes  that  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  and  Gospel,  were  revealed 
by  God,  he  afSirms  that  they  are  now  so  corrupted  that  no  credit  is  due  to 
the  copies  found  among  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Koran,  therefore, 
he  asserts  to  be  the  only  pure  word  of  God. 

The  Mahometan  believes  that,  in  the  l^e  of  time,  224,000  prophets 
have  been  sent  into  the  world.  Of  these,  313  were  apostles,  and  aix, 
Adam,  Noali,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  introduced  new 
laws,  and  religious  dispensations.  But,  however  these  prophets,  apostles, 
and  divine  lawgivers,  might  differ  in  peculiar  doctrines,  the  Mnsmdmaa 
believes  that  their  fundamental  tenets  have  been  always  the  same. 

The  Mahometan  believes  in  a  general  resurrection,  and  subsequent  jndg* 
ment.  When  any  one  is  laid  in  the  grave,  he  is  immediately  introduced  to 
Monker  and  Nakir^  the  black  examining  angels.  If  it  appear  that  his  deeds, 
but  more  especially  his  faith,  have  been  right,  his  body  rests  in  peace,  and 
is  refreshed  with  die  air  of  paradise ;  if  not»  he  is  beat  on  the  temples  with 
iron  maces,  till  he  roar  so  loud,  that  he  is  heard  by  every  being,  except 
men  and  genii ;  his  corpse  is  also  pressed  to  the  earth,  and,  till  the  resur- 
rection, it  is  stung  by  99  dragons.  The  soul  of  the  good  is  separated  from 
the  body  with  ease,  and  conveyed  to  its  mansion  in  paradise ;  the  soul  of 
the  bad  is  separated  from  the  body  with  pain,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  m- 
femal  regions. 

Some  of  the  Mahometans  believe,  that  the  resurrection  will  be  entirriy 
spiritual ;  others  that  it  will  be  entirely  corporeal.  The  former  is  the 
opinion  of  philosophers,  the  latter  only  of  a  particular  sect.  The  common 
and  established  notion  is  different  from  both ;  according  to  it»  both  soul 
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and  body  are  to  rise.  The  time  of  the  resmrection  is  known  only  to  God ; 
but  is  to  be  preceded  by  certain  signs.  To  detail  the  whole  of  these  woidd 
be  tedious.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  following :  The  decay  of  faith  ia 
to  be  great.  The  sun  is  to  rise  in  the  west.  A  beast  of  defonned  shape,  and 
of  immense  size,  is  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  in  the  temple  of  Mekka,  or 
on  Mount  Safa,  or  in  the  territory  of  Tayef,  or  in  some  other  place.  Anti- 
christ is  to  make  his  appearance.  Jesus  is  to  descend  to  the  earth,  embrace^ 
Mahommedanism,  marry  a  wife,  get  children,  and  kill  Antichrist.  Gog  and 
Magog  are  to  make  an  irruption  from  the  east.  The  earth  is  to  be  filled 
with  smoke.  The  moon  is  to  be  eclipsed.  Beasts  and  inanimate  objects 
are  to  speak ;  and  a  strong  wind  is  to  sweep  away  the  souls  of  all  whose 
hearts  have  a  grain  of  faith.  The  trumpet  is  to  be  sounded  three  times. 
At  the  first,  called  the  blast  of  consternation,  the  moimtains  will  be  levelled  ;- 
the  stars  will  fall  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  which  is  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and 
every  creature  will  be  struck  with  inexpressible  terror,  except  such  as  the 
goodness  of  God  may  exempt  from  it.  At  the  second  blast,  which  may 
be  called  the  blast  of  annihilation,  every  being  except  God  himself,  heaven, 
and  hell,  with  their  respective  inhabitants,  are  to  be  annihilated.  Between 
the  second  and  third  blast,  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  to  be  occupied  by 
a  continual  rain,  during  which  time,  the  dead  bodies  are  to  revive  and 
grow  like  plants.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  angel  standing  upon  a 
rock,  at  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  is  to  call  the  souls  of  all  men  from  every 
quarter ;  and  patting  them  into  his  trumpet,  is  to  blow  them  into  the  space 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Each  soul  is  to  repair  into  its  respective  body. 
God,  at  last,  is  to  appear  in  judgment.  The  office  of  mediator,  which,  in 
their  turns,  is  to  be  refused  by  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jesus,  is  to  be 
accepted  by  Mahomet.  The  books  will  be  opened,  and  the  recording 
angels  will  unfold  every  action  of  the  human  race.  The  balance  of  justice, 
of  which  the  opposite  scales  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  contain  heaven 
and  hell,  will  be  suspended ;  and  each  man's  fate  will  be  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  preponderance  of  his  good  or  evil  actions.  When  the  judg- 
ment is  past,  both  parties  will  proceed  towards  the  bridge  al  Siraty  which 
is  extended  Over  hell ;  and  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  sword,  will  easily  be  passed  by  the 
righteous ;  but  the  wicked  will  stumble  in  their  passage,  and  fall  headlong 
into  hell.  The  hell  of  Mahomet  is  divided  into  seven  apartments.  The 
first  to  be  occupied  by  wicked  Mahometans,  the  second  by  Jews,  the  third 
by  Christians,  the  fourth  by  Sabeans,  the  fifth  by  Magians,  the  sixth  by 
idolaters,  and  the  seventh  by  hypocrites,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions, have  never  had  any  religion.  All  these,  except  the  seventh  class, 
after  a  period  of  suffering,  sufficient  to  purify  them  from  their  sins,  will  be 
received  into  paradise.  The  hell  of  the  Mahometans  is  described  in  very 
strong  colours.  The  wicked  are  to  be  punished  with  the  alternate  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold.  The  slightest  punishment  is,  to  have  shoes  of  fire,  so 
intensely  hot  that  the  skull  will  boil  like  a  cauldron,  llie  good  will  pass 
on  into  paradise,  an  immense  region,  containing  a  hundred  different  man- 
sions, each  affording  a  different  degree  of  happiness,  according  to  the  com- 
parative goodness  of  its  inhabitants.  This  is  a  region  of  sensual  delights. 
The  earth  is  of  wheat,  flour,  musk,  or  saffiron.  The  stones  are  the  most 
precious  gems.  The  buildings  and  trunks  of  trees  are  of  gold.  The  tree> 
iaba^  stands  in  the  palace  of  Mahomet ;  its  branches  extend  to  the  man- 
sion of  every  believer ;  it  voluntarily  bends  to  the  hands  of  such  as  wish 
to  pull  from  it.    Besides  fruit  of  every  kind  that  can  be  imagined,  it  yields 
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9terf  ipeciee  of  delicate  food ;  and  even  honeSy  nddled,  aad  ready  to  be 
mounted  by  snch  as  wish  to  ride*  The  whole  of  paradise  is  intereected  by 
nveiSy  some  of  them  flowing  with  the  pnrest  water,  some  with  milk,  some 
with  boney>  and  some  with  wine.  Girls  of  exquisite  beauty,  created  of  the 
friest  musk,  free  ^m  all  the  impurities  and  defects  of  mortal  dames,  mn 
continually  at  hand,  shut  up  in  hoUow  pearls  no  less  than  120  miles  in 
circumferenpe. 

The  Mahometan  belteves  in  the  absolute  predestinadon  of  all  things, 
both  good  and  eyiL  No  event  can  be  avoided,  hastened,  or  protracted  ;  all 
is  irrevocably  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  the  Deity,  whose  will  is  not  to  be 
altered  by  the  counsels  or  designs  of  men. 

In  the  practical  part  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  prayer  occupies  the  fint 
place.  **  Fnyer"  says  Mahomet,  *^  is  the  pillar  of  religion,  and  key  of 
f  arsdise/'  Every  Mnasnlman  is  enjoined  by  his  religion  to  piay  five  times 
n  day ;  first,  before  sunrise  ;  second,  after  the  sun  has  past  the  meridian ; 
third,  before  sunset ;  fourth,  after  sunset,  before  the  twilight  be  ended ; 
and,  fifth,  before  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  In  praying,  they  turn  their 
faces  towards  Mekka,  a  direction  which  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  a  niche 
in  the  inside  of  their  mosqaea,  and  by  the  doors  in  the  galleries  of  their 
steeples,  on  the  outside.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  Mahometan  say  his 
prayers,  he  must  accompany  them  with  certain  outward  ceremonies.  He 
must  always  wash  before  he  enters  upon  that  duty ;  and  must  perform 
along  with  them  certain  gesticulations  which  cannot  easily  be  described. 

Frequent  washings  constitute  a  part  of  the  practice  of  Mahommedanism, 
since  it  is  a  maxim  with  the  Mussalman,  that  ^^  the  practice  of  religion  is 
founded  on  deanlinen."  Their  washings  consist  either  of  total  immeraioa, 
or  of  the  washing  of  the  ftwe,  hands,  and  feet*  The  former  is  used  only  on 
some  extraordinary  occasions,  the  latter  is  used  in  common  cases,  stad  is 
very  frequently  repeated. 

Cireumdsion,  though  not  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  is  practued  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, as  an  ancient  divine  institution.  They  have  no  fixed  age  for  the 
performance  of  this  ceremony,  but  generally  some  part  of  the  period  be- 
tween six  years  of  age  and  sixteen. 

Another  practical  part  of  Mahommedanism,  is  the  giring  of  alms*  This 
duty  is  not  left  altogether  to  the  chmce  of  the  Mussulman;  several  acts  of 
charity  are  strictly  commanded ;  their  extent  is  pointed  out,  and  their  per- 
formance may  be  enforced.  Alms  of  a  voluntary  kind  are  encouraged^  by 
having  bestowed  on  them  a  great  share  of  religious  commendation. 

Fasting,  which  by  Mahomet  was  called  **  the  gate  of  religion,"  is  by 
his  followers  divided  into  three  kindB,^-the  restraining  of  the  belly  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  from  their  desires ;  preserving  the  various  organs,  such 
as  the  ears,  eyes,  tongue,  feet,  and  hands,  from  ofienoe ;  and  the  abstraction 
of  the  heart  from  worldly  concerns,  and  the  dedication  of  it  to  the  service 
of  the  Deity.  The  most  rigorous  and  most  important  fiset,  made  incumbent 
on  the  Mahometans,  lasts  during  the  month  Ramadan.  To  eat,  to  drink,  or 
to  be  in  company  with  women,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  during  the 
whole  of  this  month,  is  accounted  the  greatest  impiety*  The  lonar  month 
of  the  Mahometans  causes  this  fast  to  occur  periodically  in  every  seaaon  of 
the  year ;  and,  when  it  happens  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is  long  above  the 
horizon,  the  observance  may  be  accounted  no  inconsiderable  penance. 

Pilgrimage  to  MekkaS]  The  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  is  another  practical 
duty  of  the  Mahometan.  To  many  this  is  evidently  impracticable ;  yet 
Midiomet  himself  declares,  that  a  Mussulman  who  has  neglected  it 
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with'eqtial  safety,  die  in  the  Jewish  or  Christian  faith.  The  oonscieutioin 
heliever,  therefore,  is  carefnl  not  to  overlook*  this  part  of  his  religion.  He 
proceeds  to  a  yilhige  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka,  where  he  assumes 
the  garb  and  chsncter  of  a  pL^rim.  Round  his  middle  is  wrapped  one 
piece  of  woollen  doth ;  his  shoulders  are  covered  with  another ;  his  head  is 
bare,  and  on  his  feet  are  put  a  kind  of  slippers.  Thus  equipped,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Mekka.' 

'  This  dty  owtalm  wrtfral  larfe«nd  beaatlAiI  motquM ;  Imt  the  gmt  moiqiM,  otlled  JBettaOak,  *  th* 
house  of  Ood,*  Is  among  them  the  chtof  objeet  of  attnction,  beoraae  It  encloeet  the  Kaaba,    The  Kaebft 
Is  M  famooe  ee  the  Houe  of  Loretto,  and  as  miracnloas,  though  it  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  travel. 
Hng.  It  waa  boUti  afoeordlng  to  the  Mahommedan  legend,  by  Abraham,  who,  as  erery  prophet  exercised 
some  trade,  was  a  mason.    His  labour  was  not  very  great,  for  one  account  says  that  the  stones  came 
of  themselres  Irom  the  neighbouring  mount  Arafat  to  the  spot  where  they  were  to  be  used.  Another 
tradition  says,  that  every  mountain  In  the  world  contributed  something  to  the  building,  that  it  might 
thus  represent  them  alL    Simple  as  the  plan  of  this  ediflce  is.  It  is  said  to  have  been  deeigned  and  laid 
out  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  angel  Oabrlel,  who,  on  this  account,  might  be  installed  as  patron 
saint  of  the  Fk'ee  Masons ;  and,  when  he  had  marked  out  the  ground,  he  taught  Abraham  to  pronounce 
four  words,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Kaaba  built  itself.    Ali  Bey  prefers  a  different  tradition,  and  a  less 
eonvenlent  mlrade,  which  liscllitates  Abraham*8  work,  but  leaves  him  much  to  do  j  the  stone  which  he 
used  as  a  footstool  grew  under  him  as  the  building  increased  In  height,  «nd  it  may  reasonably  be  sup^ 
posed  moved  with  him  also ;  and  the  stones  for  the  edifice  came  out  miraculously  squared  from  the 
quarry,  and  placed  themselves  in  Ishmael's  hands,  who  transmitted  them  to  his  father.    When  the 
work  was  eompleted,  Gabriel  told  him  that  the  building  was  made  after  the  model  of  seven  others  In 
heaven,  and  that  it  surpassed  them  all  in  exoellenoe,  being  designed  for  ■  the  station  and  residence  of 
the  eeal  of  pardon  and  remission  of  sine ;  the  seat  and  mansion  of  the  most  elect  lineage  that  ever 
had  been  or  should  be  created,  who  were  to  publish  and  propagate  the  law  of  Ood.*    The  oblong 
square  in  whleh  this  Moslem  sanctuary  stands  Is  250  paces  long,  and  800  broad ;  and  is  formed  by  a 
eoloBttade,tlie  pillars  of  which  stand  in  a  quadruple  row,  united  at  the  top  by  pointed  ardies. 
Each  pHlar  Is  about  SO  feet  in  height,  and  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  In  thlcknesa    Some  of 
them  are  of  white  marUe,  granite,  or  porphyry,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  common  stone  from 
tin  Mekka  mountains.    The  pillars  of  this  eolonnade  are  said  to  be  560  In  number,  along  the  whole  of 
which  bunpe  are  suspended  from  the  ardies.    Many  of  these  are' lighted  every  n^ht,  and  all  of  them 
AntDg  tiM  nights  of  Ramadhan.    Between  every  Uiree  or  four  eolumns  stands  an  octagon^  one,  four 
fMt  la  thickness.    Not  any  two  bases  or  capitals  are  exactly  alike ;  moat  of  them  are  of  coarse  Saracen 
workmandiip,  and  a  fow  of  them  belong  to  Oredan  orders.    This  temple  has  been  often  ruined  and 
rspalred,  so  that  it  contains  few  antiquities  or  andent  inscriptions.    Parts  of  the  walla  are  painted,  the 
floors  of  tiie  ootonnades  are  paved,  and  seven  causeways  lead  from  them  to  the  Kaaba  in  the  centrr, 
which  Is  an  oblong  masdye  structure,  eighteen  paces  long,  fourteen  brood,  and  from  thirty-flve  to 
forty  feet  In  height,  oonstmoted  of  gr^y  Mekka  stone.  In  large  blocks  of  different  sizes.  Joined  together 
In  a  very  rough  manner,  and  with  bad  cement    Its  roof  being  flat,  it  has  at  a  distance  the  appearaoee 
of  a  perleot  cube.    It  has  only  one  door,  seven  feet  from  tiie  ground,  which  is  opened  but  two  or  three 
times  la  the  year.    At  the  N.EL  eomer  of  the  Kaaba,  near  the  door,  is  the  famoas  Maek  ttane;  It  is 
•  of  an  oval  form,  about  seren  Indies  of  diameter,  and  looks  as  If  It  had  been  broken  Into  pieces  by  a 
vloleat  blow,  and  then  united  again ;  it  appears  Uke  a  lava,  or  rohsanie  basalt,  containing  several 
extvaaeonspartldss  of  a  whitish  and  of  a  yellowish  substance ;  but  its  general  colour  Is  now— for  it 
la  eaid  onee  to  have  been  white— «  deep  reddish  colour  approadilng  to  black.    It  Is  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  eament,  more  than  two  indies  broad,  whldi  servee  to  support  tlie  detached  plecee  of  the 
stone  i  and  both  the  stone  and  its  oompodtlon  border  are  Indosed  by  a  silver  ring,  broader  below  than 
aboTo,  and  studded  with  sliver  nails.    The  stone  has  been  worn  to  its  present  surface  by  the  millions 
oftouehes  and  kisses  It  has  reodved.  One  tratftlon  afflrms  ttiat^  of  all  the  materials  which  had  assem. 
bled  (for  we  must  use  the  active  verb),  this  stone  was  the  only  one  which  was  not  employed,  bdng,  it 
Is  to  be  presumed,  dow  In  looking  for  its  place  ;  that  upon  this  it  began  to  speak  and  lament  Its  mis- 
fortonsa,  whereat  Abraham  was  mored  to  compassion,  and,  to  console  it,  dedared  that  It  should  one 
day  be  held  In  greater  Teneratton  than  all  thereat.    It  is  not  impoadbis  that  this  tale  may  hare  been 
ioveiited,  with  Us  appendant  oerenamiy,  to  ftt  a  well  known  text  of  seripture,  In  the  same  spirit  tiiat 
to  Inganiously  substituted  a  reading  for  Paradete  which  should  suit  the  Arabian  impostor.    The 
^vilegs  whteh  Atoaham  eonferred  upon  the  eomer  stone  was,  that  all  pilgrims  should  Idas  It ;  and  it 
has  be«D  Idsssd,  they  say,  so  often  thJat,  from  having  been  white.  It  b  now  black.    All  Bey  tells  a 
diftrsat  tda.    '  We  bdleve,'  he  says,  *  that  tUs  miraculous  stone  was  a  transparent  hyadnth,  brought 
from  heaven  to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Oabrtol,  as  a  pledge  of  his  dirlnity,  and  that  bdng  touched  by 
aa  impure  woman.  It  beeame  blade  aad  opaque.*    A  wilder  fletlon  makes  it  the  pledge  of  the  belief 
isiildi  all  orders  of  splrltnd  beings  eenfessed  to  their  Creator,  when  he  demanded  of  them  If  he  was 
not  their  Qod,  at  the  moment  of  their  ersatlen.    Iliey  answered,  '  Tes  ;*  and  the  answer.  In  some 
sobstentlal  form,  was  deposltad  la  the  centre  of  this  stone,  that  Its  testimony  at  the  last  Judgment  might 
cesifoand  those  who  have  apoetatlaed  from  thdr  fdtk    *  Verily,'  says  Mohammed,  *  it  shall  be  called 
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Pilfirrimag§  to  M&uni  Arafat."]  This  mount  it  anothar  prindiMJ  oli^ 
ject  of  pilgrimage  to  Mahommedans ;  and  aeTeral  doctors  aaserty  diat  if 
the  Kaal>a  should  cease  to  exist,  a  pilgrimage  to  Arafat  would  he  com- 
pletely meritorious,  and  produce  the  same  degree  of  aatisfsction*  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mahommedan  writers,  Adam  and  Eve  were  separated  after  their 
fall :  to  amuse  them  in  their  solitude  Grabriel  gave  to  the  husband  some 
parrots  and  some  turtle  dores,  and  to  the  wife  some  poultry  and  a  hrood 
of  swallows.  The  swallows,  roving  over  land  and  sea,  found  out  Adam 
in  the  island  of  Ceylon, — ^they  brought  a  hair  from  his  beard  to  Ere,  who 

npoD  atflM  iMtdftji  ltshalIue«itthaIltp6dk,uidb6Vw1tnanortho06w1iothaUluT«  toocbeditiK 
mith  and  ■incerity  of  heart'  The  IdMea  and  loaches  of  the  pilgrims  hare  worn  away  about  twelTe  Hbm 
of  Its  thleknees,  and  indented  itt  surface,  so  as  to  glTS  it  a  sort  of  rouscnlar  appearance.  As  w«  hc«r  ef  ■• 
▼olcanic  sobstanoes  in  that  country,  and  as  this  was  an  o^ect  of  idolatrous  veneration  which  Mahomrt 
adopted,  because  he  could  not  triumph  over  an  old  and  rooted  superstition,  is  it  not  likely  that  It  nuy  have 
been  an  aeroUthe,  or  sky.stone  ?  There  is  a  stone  also  at  the  S.EL  comer  of  the  Kaaba,  which  the  pcofis 
tottch.but  do  not  kiss.  It  is  thought  meritorious  to  pray  in  a  hollow  in  the  north  wsll,  where  traditiaB 
says  Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael  made  the  mortar  for  building  the  Ka^ia.  On  the  went  aUe  is  the 
famous  tisfxabt  or  water  spout,  in  which  the  rain  water  falls.  In  the  mosaic  parement  which  sairaaads 
this  sacred  building  are  two  slabs  of  line  verde-atUieo,  under  which,  it  is  said,  lie  the  ashes  ef 
Abraham  and  Hagar  with  those  of  their  son  Ishmael.  Hare  frfous  pilgrims  redte  a  prayer  of  two  rikab. 
The  four  sides  of  the  Kaaba  are  covered  with  black  silk  stuff,  hanging  down,  and  leaving  the  real 
bare.  Iliis  curtain  is  sent  annually  from  Constantinople,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Seignor  :  the 
new  hangings  being  put  up  erery  year  at  the  oonuaenoement  of  tlie  EUtdJ,  or  pilgrimage  s  there  is 
always  a  scramble  for  a  piece  of  the  old  curtains.  Its  black  curtains  give  the  Kaaba  an  impeaing  ap> 
pearanoe,  and  when  they  are  undulated  by  the  wind,  the  pilgrims  redouble  their  prayera.  as  they  ra. 
gard  the  undulations  as  a  token  of  the  presence  ot  the  guardian  angels,  seventy  thoosaad  of  whoai 
have  the  edifice  in  their  holy  care.  One  of  the  moet  remarkable  ol^ects  of  the  great  moeqne  ks  thi^haly 
well,  Zemawn,  It  b  enclosed  by  a  square  building,  the  interior  of  which  is  ornamented  with  maxbks 
of  different  colours.  This  room,  from  dawn  till  midnight,  b  constantly  full  of  visitora,  who  eooM  te 
drink  this  holy  water.  The  Turks  consider  it  a  miracle  that  the  water  of  thb  well  never  dimlnlthrn ; 
but  this  singularity  b  owing  to  its  being  supplied  by  a  subterraneous  rivulet.  The  water  ia  heavy  ts 
the  taste,  and,  though  sweet,  it  has  sometimes  a  white  milky  colour.  It  b  slightly  tepid  wtea  firit 
drawn.  The  Zemiem  supplies  the  whole  town,  and  there  b  scarcely  a  family  that  does  not  send  far 
a  Jar  of  it  daily.  The  water  b  distributed  at  the  mosque  far  a  trifle  by  water  carriers.  It  is  regained 
as  an  bifisllible  cure  for  all  diseases,  and  vast  quantities  are  used  by  Invalids  both  for  drinking  wd 
for  ablutions.  The  holy  Hs4)ees  hare  bncketfulb  of  it  thrown  over  them  to  wash  away  their  i 
Copper  and  tin  botties  are  filled  with  it,  and  carried  to  the  most  dutsnt  regions  of  the  land  of 
■  I  need  not  remind  the  reader,*  says  Sir  Burdchardt,  *that  Zemxem  b  supposed  to  be  the  spring 
in  the  wilderness  by  Hagar,  at  the  moment  when  her  infisnt  son,  Ishmael,  was  dying  of  thlrat  It  i 
probable  that  the  town  of  Mekka  owes  its  origin  to  thb  well ;  for  many  miles  round  no  aweet 
It  found,  nor  b  there  in  any  part  of  tiie  adjacent  country  so  copious  a  supply.*— Every  stranger.  Is 
vbtting  Mekka,  must  perform  a  variety  of  rites  In  the  interior  of  the  temple,  which  contains  theae  and 
many  other  ol^jects  of  Moslem  veneration,  layers  are  recited  at  the  entrance  of  the  Colonadi ;  othen 
ef  two  rikats,  or  four  prostrations,  when  the  Kaaba  first  comes  in  view.  The  black  stime  ia  appwnehed 
and  kissed,  and  appointed  prayers  oflbred  up.  The  Tomtf,  or  walk  round  the  Kaaba,  b  performed  m  a 
gnick  pace,  in  imitation  of  the  prophet,  who,  to  contradict  the  report  tliat  he  was  ill,  convinced  ha 
enemies  of  the  contrary  by  running  thrice  at  full  speed  round  the  sacred  edifice.  At  a  place  caDed  J3 
Metzemt  the  worhipper,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  hb  breast  pressed  against  the  wall,  beaaectea 
the  Lord  to  pardon  hb  sins  ;  and  after  more  prayers  of  several  rikats,  at  difbrent  spots,  he  lepaiia  ta 
tike  holy  wellof  Zemsem,  and  drinks  as  much  of  its  water  as  he  can  hold,  llien,  without  the  temple,  he 
must  walk  the  Soy,  that  b  walking  fast  and  praying  aloud  four  times  from  Saafat  to  Meraua,  After  Wr, 
he  enters  a  barber^  shop,  who  shaves  a  part  of  hb  head,  and  then  he  proceeds  to  Omra,  an  hour  aid 
n  half  ftvm  Mekka*  where  he  repeats  two  rikats  in  a  ohapeL  Thb  last  walk,  as  being  toe  fiiHgnii^. 
h  sometimes  dispensed  with  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  there  are  many  other  rites  or  ceremoniea  which 
most  be  duly  performed  at  the  set  times  ^pointed  for  them.  At  sunset  vast  numbers  assemble,  and 
form  themselves  into  circles,  for  Mekka  b  the  only  spot  in  the  world  where  the  faithful  may 
with  hb  face  to  every  point  of  tiie  compass.  Tlie  Imam  takes  hb  post  near  the  gate  of  the 
and  hb  genuflections  are  Imitated  by  the  whole  assembled  multitude  There  are  always  many  | 
under  the  arches  of  Uie  colonnade ;  some  eating  their  dinners,  while  others  are  praying ;  di 
sons  with  their  mlaerabb  baggage,  boys  at  pby  in  ttie  area,  and  servants  canVlng  luggage, 
where  children  learn  to  read,  learned  men  delivering  lectures,  and  indeosot  praetieM  going  en  In  the 
very  predncts  of  the  Kaaba,  form  altogether  a  busy  and  a  most  incoagnwos  scene.  Hie  Knahnte 
opened  at  sunrise  three  times  in  the  year.  Then  a  crowd  rushes  in,  and  each  prays  eight  riknta-  Ifen 
Y,allM  wiUiin  are  covered  with  silken  onrCalns,  on  which  there  are  many  inseriptioBs. 
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178S  then  at  Djedda,  and  carried  back  to  him  one  of  those  golden  tresses 
which  she 


wore 


Disherelled,  bat  in  vranton  ringleti  nraved 
At  the  vine  curls  her  tendrila.' 

"  So  the  swallows,*'  says  Eylia  Effendi,  "  became  the  mediators  of  recon- 
ciliation between  Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  exile  from  paradise.  He  set 
out  in  search  of  her,  and  met  her  on  Mount  Arafat,  so  called,  because 
upon  beholding  her  here,  he  exclaimed  Arafaty  <  I  know  her !"  and  upon 
this  spot  they  built  the  first  house  which  was  built  upon  earth.^ 

0  Mount  Arafat  is  »  smaU  mountain,  or  rather  hiil,  of  granite  rock,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  higher 
mountain,  in  a  plain  about  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  barren  heights,  bat 
separated  from  them  by  a  rocky  valley ;  it  is  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit ;  its  sides  are 
alopiug,  and  its  summU  is  nearly  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plaia  On  the  eastern  skle  broad  stone 
steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a  broad  unpaved  path,  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of  graolte,  with 
wbicJi  its  declivity  is  covered.  After  moanting  about  40  steps,  we  And  a  spot  a  little  on  the  left,  called 
Modaa  Sejfdna  Adam,  or  *  the  place  of  pnyer  of  our  Lord  Adam,'  where,  it  is  related,  that  the  father 
of  mankind  used  to  stand  while  praying  ^  for  here  it  was,  according  to  Mahommedaa  tradition,  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  first  tostmcted  Adam  how  to  adore  his  Creator.  A  marble  slab,  bearing  an  Insorlp. 
tion  in  modern  characters,  is  fixed  la  the  side  of  tlie  mountain.  Oareachlng  about  the  00th  step,  wa 
oome  to  a  small  paved  platform  to  our  right,  on  a  level  spot  of  the  hiU,  where  the  preacher  stands  wha 
admonishes  the  pilgrims.  Thus  high,  the  steps  are  so  broad  and  easy  that  a  horse  or  camel  may  ascend, 
but  higher  up  they  become  more  steep  and  uneven.  On  the  summit  the  place  is  shown  where  Mahomet 
used  to  teke  his  station  during  the  Ha4)  j  a  small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it;  but  this  was  de. 
stroyad  by  the  Widutbys :  here  the  pilgrims  usually  pray  two  rikats,  in  salutation  of  Arafat  Hie 
steps  and  the  summit  are  oovered  with  handkerchiefs  to  receive  tlieir  ploiis  gifts,  and  each  family  of 
the  Mekkawys  or  Bedouins  of  the  tribe  of  Koreysli,  in  whose  territory  Arafat  lies,  has  its  particular 
spot  assigned  to  it  for  this  purpose.  The  summit  commands  a  very  extensive  and  sInguUr  prospect 
Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  plain  are  seen  Bir  Bazan  and  the  Aalameyn;  somewhat 
nearer,  southwards,  the  mosque  called  Ot}ama  NImra,  or  E^ama  Seydna  nnrahim ;  and  on  the  &E.  a 
email  house  where  the  shereef  used  to  lodge  during  .the  pllgrlmagv.  From  thence  an  elevated  rocky 
ground  in  the  plain  extends  towards  Arafat  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  dose  to  its 
foot,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  mosque,  built  on  rocky  ground,  called  EDama  ei  Saakhrat,  where  Ma- 
homet was  accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  tlie  pilgrims  make  four  ^ostrations  in  memory  of  the 
prophet  Several  large  reservoirs  lined  with  stone  are  dispersed  over  the  plain  j  two  or  thrw  are 
doee  to  the  foot  of  Ara&t,  and  there  are  some  near  the  house  of  tlie  shereefs :  tliey  are  filled  fhNn  the 
•ame  fine  aqueduct  which  supplies'  Melcka,  and  the  head  of  which  is  about  one  hour  and  a  half  distant 
in  the  eastern  mountains.  The  canal  is  left  open  here  for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  and  is  conducted 
round  the  three  sides  of  the  mountains,  passlog  by  Modaa  Seydna  Adam. 

**  From  the  summit  of  Arafat,**  says  Burcfchardt,  *■  I  counted  about  8000  tents  dispersed  over  the 
plain,  of  wliich  two>thirds  belonged  to  the  two  Ha4J  caravans,  and  to  the  suite  and  soldiers  of  Moliara- 
med  All ;  the  rest  to  the  Arabs  of  tlw  shereef,  tlie  Bedouin  Iia4jy8,  and  the  people  of  Mekka  and 
PJidda.  Theee  assembled  multitudes  were  for  the  greater  number,  like  myself,  without  tents.  The 
two  caravans  wnre  encamped  without  much  order,  each  party  of  pilgrims  or  soldiers  having  pitched  Its 
tent  in  large  drdes  or  dowan,  in  the  midst  of  which  many  of  their  camels  were  reposing.  The  pUdn 
contained,  dispersed  in  different  parts,  firom  90,000  to  9S,000  camels,  18,000  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Syrian  ha4),  and  iirom  9000  to  6000  to  the  lEgj^ttan ;  besides  about  9000,  purchased  by  Mohammed  AH 
flrom  the  Bedouins  In  the  S]rrian  desertt,  and  brought  to  Mekka  with  the  ha^,  to  convey  the  pilgrims 
to  this  place,  previously  to  being  used  for  the  transport  of  army.provlsions  to  Tayf.  The  Syrian  bt4j 
was  encamped  on  the  &  and  S.  W.  side  of  the  mountain ;  the  Egyptian  on  the  S  K.  Around  the  house 
of  the  sherif,  Yahya  himself  was  encamped  with  his  Bedouin  troops,  and  in  Its  neighbourhood  wero  aH 
tlie  HedJas  people.  Here  It  was  Utat  the  two  Yemen  caravans  used  formerly  to  take  their  station. 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  8oIeymatt*paBha  of  Damascus,  as  well  as  several  of  their  oflkcers,  had  very  handU 
some  tents ;  but  the  most  magnlfioent  of  all  was  tliat  of  the  wife  of  Mohammed  All,  the  mother  of 
Tousoun  Pasha,  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  wlio  had  lately  arrived  from  C^ro  for  tlie  ha4),  vrith  a  truly  royal 
equipege,  500  camels  being  necessary  to  transport  her  baggage  firom  Djidda  to  Mekka.  Her  teut  was 
In  fact  an  encampment  consisting  of  a  doien  tents  of  diflbrent  daee,  inhabited  by  her  women ;  the 
whole  endoeed  by  a  wall  of  linen  doth,  800  paces  In  drouit,  the  single  entrance  to  which  was  guarded 
by  eunuchs  in  splendid  dresses.  Around  this  endoeure  were  pitched  the  tents  of  the  men  who  formed 
her  numerous  suite.  The  beantilnl  embroidery  on  the  exterior  of  tUs  linen  palace,  wltii  tiie  various 
eoloan  dis^yed  in  every  part  of  it,  constituted  an  oltJect  which  reminded  roe  of  some  deecrtptions  la 
the  Arabian  TUes  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights.  Among  tlie  rich  equipagee  of  the  other  ha4}ys, 
er  of  the  Mekka  people,  none  were  so  oonspieuons  as  that  belonging  to  the  family  of  Di^jlanf,  the 
merehant,  whose  tents,  pitched  In  a  semidrde,  rivalled  in  beauty  those  of  the  two  pashas,  and  far  ex* 
eecdsd  those  of  shereef  Yahya.  In  other  parts  of  the  East,  a  merdumt  would  as  soon  think  <rf  buying  a 
rope  for  his  own  neck,  la  of  dtaplayisff  his  wwlth  in  the  prseence  of  apaaha;  hot  Pteyhuiy  has  BSc 
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The  Karan,2    The  Koran  or  Alkaran  (Al  being  the  Arabic  article,)  ii 
the  code  of  laws,  religion,  and  morality,  which  Mahomet  propagated  to 


y«t  laid  mUa  thm  eortooM  which  the  Blakkawyi  lewMd  oadflr  thair  «iU  goTeronaot,  parttontely  ^ 
of  sbareaf  Ghaleb,  who  Mldom  exerdwd  oxtoartioo  apoo  single  indiTidoala ;  and  th&j  now  ralj  on  the 
promiaes  of  Mohammed  All,  that  lie  will  respect  their  property.  Diuliig  the  wlMile  momfaii^,  lh«a 
wert  repeated  diadiargea  oriiie  artillery  which  heCh  paihaa  had  broaght  with  them.  Afewpilgitaa 
had  takeo  up  their  quarters  on  Eyebel  Araliit  kaelf,  where  some  email  cafcm,  or  imftmiaag  htodc  ef 
granite,  afforded  tlieip  shelter  from  tiie  sun.  It  is  a  belief  generaUy  entertained  In  the  East,  aai 
strengthened  by  many'boastiag  ha4jys  on  their  return  hone,  that  aU  the  pUgrime,  on  this  day,  cneaap 
open  BMNut  Aratet ;  and  tliat  the  moontain  posesesee  the  mlraonloos  preperty  of  expanelon,  eo  as  te 
admit  an  Indefinite  number  of  tlie  faithful  upon  its  sunusit  Hie  law  ordains  that  the  waJtJk,  or  ftA. 
tion  of  the  ha4),  should  be  on  CjebeL  Araftt;  but  it  wisely  pioridse  agrinst  any  impoasibilitjt  by  da. 
daring  Oat  the  plain  in  the  Immediate  neighbooi^ood  of  the  mountain  may'be  regarded  aa 
nndsr  the  term  *'  monntala/'  or  I](f ebel  Arafht  I  estimated  the  number  ef  persona 
•t  about  70,000.  The  ramp  was  from  three  to  four  miles  Uaig,  and  between  one  and  two  In  I 
There  is,  perh^M,  no  spot  on  earth  where,  fas  so  small  a  plaoe,  such  a  diTentty  of  iang 
I  redcooed  about  40,  and  hare  no  Ainbt  that  there  were  many  mora  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  I 
here  placed  in  a  holy  tamite  ef  trarellers  only;  and  nef«r  did  I  at  any  thne  feel  a  more  ardent  wish  ts 
be  able  to  penetrate  onoe  into  the  Inmeet  rseesses  of  tlie  eountriee  ef  many  ef  thoae  penone  whom  I 
now  saw  before  me,  fondly  Imagining  that  I  might  hare  no  more  dUkvdty  in  reaefaing  their  haaws 
than  what  they  had  ezperieaoed  in  thdr  Journey  to  this  spot  When  die  attention  is  nnftraesuil  by 
ench  amaltitnde  of  new  objects,  time  pasaes  nqpAdly  away.  I  had  only  deeeended  f^om  meant  ArsAl^ 
and  had  walked  for  aome  time  about  ths  camp,  here  and  there  entering  into  eonrenatian  wUh  pB. 
frims  I  inquiring  et  the  Syrian  «amp  after  eome  of  my  Mends;  end  aaseng  the  Syrian  Bedoirins^  fw 
news  fbora  their  deserts,  when  Bsidi^y  had  already  passed.  The  prayen  ef  thie  period  of  the  dif 
ought  to  be  performed  eitiier  within,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  mosquo  ef  Mlarsb 
whither  the  two  pashas  had  repaired/or  that  purpose.  The  fisr  greater  nonber  of  hacyya*  liowiiiei, 
dispense  with  tills  obeenranoe,  and  many  of  them  witii  the  midi4ay  prayen  altogetlicr ;  ftsr  no  ens 
concams  himself  whether  his  nei^ibour  is  punctual  or  not  in  the  perfonnanee  of  tlie  preseribed  riles. 
Alter  mid.day,  tlie  pilgrima  are  to  wash  and  puriiy  the  body,  by  means  of  ttie  entire  aUntiosk  piemiil- 
ed  by  the  law,  and  called  gkonel,  for  whidi  purpose  chiefly,  die  nttmeimn  tents  In  the  plain  liav«  beaa 
construoted ;  but  the  weather  was  dondy,  and  rather  edd,  which  induced  nlne.tenths  of  dw  pilgilms, 
shivering  as  they  were  already  under  the  thin  eererlngof  the  Ihram,  to  eoslt  the  rite  also,  smd  tooHk 
tent  tbemedves  with  tira  ordinary  ablutloo.  The  time  of  Aaier  (or  about  tiiree  o'clock  pjl)  sp^ 
proached,  when  that  cersmoay  ef  the  ha4J  takee  plaoe,  for  which  the  whole  assembly  had  eaaso  Id. 
ther.  The  pUgrims  now  prsseed  forward  tewarde  the  mountain  of  Arafot,  and  coTcrod  ita  ddea  ftam 
top  to  bottom.  At  the  predse  time  of  Asaer,  the  preaeher  took  his  stand  upon  the  plntfoa  m  on  the 
mountain,  and  began  tonddrem  the  multitude.  TUa  eermon,  which  laata  tiU  aun-set,  oonatltalaB  the 
hdy  oeremoay  of  the  ha4l  called  KAatM  d  fFakifei  and  no  pUgrlm,  dthoogh  he  may  h«ra  vfottad  ai 
the  Jmly  places  of  Mekka,ls  entitled  to  the  name  of  faa^jy,  nalees  he  hM  been  preecnft  en  thb  aosa. 
don.  As  AsEer  approached,  therefore,  dl  the  tents  were  stmdCa  erery  thing  wril  packied  np^  the 
earavans  begaa  to  kiad,  and  the  pilgrims  belonging  to  them  mounted  tiMir  camds,  and  crowdad  i 
the  mountain,  to  be  within  sight  of  the  preaeher,  whloh  la  suOdent,  ea  the  grsaler  part  of 
tods  is  necessarily  too  distant  to  beer  him.  The  two  peehes»  with  thdur  whole  cavalry  drawQ  up  In 
two  squadrone  bdiind  them,  todc  thdr  poet  In  the  rear  of  the  deep  llnea  of  caaida  of  the  hadfys^  t» 
whiohthoeeofthepeoplecf  the  He^aa  were  also  Jdned;  and  hare  they  waited  In  eolenin  and  reepecu 
ful  dlenoe  the  condusion  of  the  aennon.  Further  nmoTod  from  the  prsecher,  was  the  shereief  Yrt^^ 
wtth  hie  small  body  of  soldiers^  dtotfaguishei  by  eeretal  green  standards  carried  before  bias,  Tlmtaro 
mehmds,  or  holy  camels,  which  carry  on  their  back  the  hi|^  structure  that  aenras  as  the  bonasr  ef 
thdr  respectlre  caravans,  made  way  with  difficulty  througk  the  ranks  of  camds  that  endrdad  ttM 
aanthera  and  eastern  ddes  of  the  hUl,  opposite  to  the  preecher,  and  took  their  atatian,  auivoanded  by 
thdr  guards,  directly  under  the  platfiorm  in  front  of  him.  The  preadwr,  or  khatyb,  who  Is  neaally  tte 
kadhy  of  Mekka,  was  mounted  upon  a  findy-capariaoned  camel,  wUoh  had  been  led  up  the  stapo}  it 
bdiv  traditiondly  sdd  that  ICahomet  was  dways  seated  when  he  hero  addressed  his  followac%  a 
practice  In  which  he  was  imitated  by  all  the  khaUfoe  who  came  to  the  ha4J>  end  who  from  henoa  ed> 
dressed  their  subjects  In  person.  1  ihe  Turkish  gentieman  of  Constantinople,  however,  naneed  la 
eameUriding,  oould  not  keep  his  seat  so  well  as  the  hardy  Bedouin  prophet }  and  the  caasd  ***>'««— tag 
ooruly,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  dight  from  it.  He  read  his  sermon  from  a  book  in  Arabic,  which  ha 
held  In  his  hands.  At  intervals  of  every  four  or  five  miniitee  he  paused,  and  stretched  forth  hk  araas  te 
Implore  blessings  from  above ;  while  the  assembled  multitudes  around  and  before  hlra,  amvod  the 
akifts  of  thdr  ihrams  over  thair  heads,  and  rent  the  dr  with  shoots  of  **  L0b^fk,  Slhkwma  £069^.* 
(1.0.  Here  we  are,  at  thy  commands^  O  OodI)  During  the  wavings  of  the  ihrams,  the  eido  of  the 
mountain,  thickly  crowded  aa  it  wee  by  the  people  in  their  white  gaimcnts,  had  the  appearance  of  a 
cataract  of  water;  while  the  green  nmbreUas,  with  which  severd  thousand  ha^ys,  sitting  on  their 
camels  below  were  provided,  bore  eome  resemblance  to  a  verdant  plain.  Doring  his  aermon,  which 
lasted  almost  three  hours,  the  khady  was  seen  constantly  to  wipe  his  eyes  with  a  handkerdiief ;  for 
the  law  eqjdas  the  khatyb  or  preacher  to  be  moved  with  fediog  and  oompuaetion ;  and  adds  tha^ 
whenever  tears  appear  on  his  fooe,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  Almighty  enlighnins  him,  and  is  ready  ta  listen 
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the  people  of  Aflibia^  snd  ia  held  in  the  siune  Teneiitiaii  hj  Mahometans 
as  the  Bible  is  by  Christians.  <<  Withont  discnssingi"  says  Mill,  '<  tbe 
merits  of  the  ditfbrent  notions  of  the  Muselmans  with  respect  to  the  origin 
^  iheit  skUTed  yoltune— the  opitaldn  of  the  orthodox  Sonnites,  ihat  Uie 
KbnA  was  nncreiited,  and  stored  in  one  of  the  seven  heaTms  from  all 
etenuty ;  that  copies  of  it  on  paper,  hound  in  silk  and  adorned  with  getas* 
y^ere  brought  frotn  its  celestial  abode  to  earth  by  the  angel  Gabriel  Imd 
deliyered  to  Mahomet  in  the  month  of  Ramadan ;  or  the  mote  mild  and 
moderate  idea  of  the  Miittazalites,  that  this  word  of  God  had  Ho  cUdm  to 
eternity ;  it  is  snfficiettt  fc^  ns  to  observe,  that  the  rolvme  generally  known 
by  the  titte  of  the  Kdran  (or  the  bool^  fit  to  be  read,  as  the  word  signifies) 
coiitains  the  substance  of  Mahomet's  pretended  revelations  from  heaven. 
l¥li^never  enthusiasm  suggested,  or  passion  and  policy  required  it,  t  per- 
tioti  of  the  diviiie  command]^  was  prbclaiibed  by  the  preacher  to  his  audi- 
tory of  fiinatics,  and  Registered  by  them  in  their  memories,  or  inscribed  on 
the  more  durable  nlateHate  of  the  leaves  of  ^e  palm-tree,  and  the  skina  of 
animals,  A  copy  of  these  fragments  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one 
6(  his  most  favoured  wives ;  and  although  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  oaliph» 
methodised  them  into  a  volimie,  yet  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  so 
ihany  errors  had  Crept  into  the  sacr^  telt,  that  Othman,  the  third  caliph^ 
called  in  tlie  different  manuscripts,  and  assured  the  frdthfnl  he  would 
rectify  them  from  the  original.  But  so  manifold  were  the  various  readinga 
of  these  copies,  that,  as  the  leb^t  ^fficult  task,  tMs  successor  of  the  pro* 
phet  desth>y6d  tiie  volitmes  themselves,  and  published  a  new  Koran,  which 
16  the  same  tb^t  we  now  read. 

to  Us  prmyan.  TIm  pUgnins  wtiostood  dmut  me,  ttpon  the  large  blocks  of  granite  which  ooyer  the 

aUes  of  Arafat,  appeared  ander  rarloaa  aspects.    Some  of  them,  mostly  Ibrelgtien,  Wen  ctyloff  loitdlf 

aMweei^,litaai)^thrtr  breasts,  «iiddeiioaAcl«gtheBlielrea  lobe  fteat  slanBrs  bcfon  theLordj 

niaiiii  <M  br  Ibr  tMe  enrnttsr  iMnbar,}  stood  irt  sHtnt  reasetion  and  aderatten,  with  tears  in  their 

STfaa.    Many  nattres  of  the  He<jas»  and  many  soldiers  of  the  TorUsh  army,  were  meanwhile  oonTers- 

ing  and  Jokinf ;  and  whenever  the  others  were  waidng  the  ihram,  made  TUrtent  gssttcolatloiis,  as  if  ta 

riaicdle  that  ceremony.    Behind,  on  the  bin,  I  obearved  setend  partlbs  ef  Aiaba  and  aoldlera,  wh» 

wsre  fatally  sasoldii^  their  haiityiesi  aad  in  a  edyern  Jart  by  sat  a  osmmon  wonMoi,  who  sold  eofibe^ 

mad  whose  rkltsrs,  by  their  loud  lang hter  and  riotoua  eondnet,  often  interrapted  the  ferrent  doTotfons 

of  the  hadjys  near  them.    Numbers  of  people  were  present  in  their  ordinary  dothea.   Towards  tta 

euotfiaslon  of  the  serhiota,  the  hr  greater  pui  of  the  assembly  seemed  to  be  waarladt  nd  manyda. 

awaadafltittiimiiMljrihbeairethB  lareidieMiaiaalshedidsdiaeoBrsa.   It  most  be  obserred,  howerer, 

thaS  the  crowds  assembled  on  the  mountain  were,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  lower  daases;  the  piU 

ffriins  of  rsspectahility  being  mounted  upon  their  camels  or  liorses  in  the  plain.    At  length  the  sui 

Ve^  to  deseend  behind  the  wMtom  mtf  olitaiaS ;  opoh  WMeh  die  kadhy,  haviag  skat  hia  book,  ra. 

o«iradftlMttfrMtillgM«'Idribbyki**  and  thd  ottfwds  niSbed  doirn  lim  Bonntain,  in  drder  to  qidt  Ara. 

1Mb    It  is  thou^  meritorloos  to  aeoelerite  the  pace  on  this  occasion ;  and  many  persons  make  it  a 

eomplete  race,  called  by  the  Arabs,  Atf  dafii  mm  Arc^U.    In  former  times,  when  the  strengtii  of  the 

SyrUa  and  Egyptian  caraTaos  happened  to  be  nearly  balanced,  btobdy  alfrays  tdok  place  liere  aliDoat 

4f«ry  y«al>  between  theid,  eadi  thirty  elidMvohrlng  tb  tfat-nui  and  ta  any  its  wtdkmai  in  advaaoa  ef 

tke  ether.    Ilib  same  happened  when  thb  mkhmaU  Sfrproedied  ttie  platform  at  the  commencement  ef 

the  sermon}  and  SOO  lires  hare  on  some  occasions  been  lost  in  supporting  what  was  thought  the 

honour  of  the  respecttre  ca^raos.    At  present  the  power  of  McAiammed  All  prepotodaratss^  and  the 

ayHaBhad^t^^WltSv^AthamOlty.    TheunltadcaMtaliSdndtheiRdKileBBanofpilgrimanowasoTad 

isrwavd  ofar  tlm  plain ;  erery  tent  had  beeh  pterloasly  packed  dp,  to  be  ready  for  tiie  oceasion.   The 

pilgrims  pressed  through  thb  Aalamevn,  which  they  must  repass  on  their  return )  and  night  came  on 

iMfore  they  reached  tiie  defale  called  El  Masoumeyn.    Innumerable  ttocfaee  w«re  now  lighted.  Si  ba- 

tdg  carried  before  eacii  pasha;  and  the  sparks  of  Ore  fi^om  them  Sew  ter  over  tlis  piataL    Tkere  were 

aaatinttsldlediargasefartillerfi  the  seldiers  iced  ttieir  muskets;  the  martial  bands  of  both  the  pashaa 

played ;  sky-rockets  were  thrown,  as  well  by  the  psshas*  oflBoers,  as  by  many  prirate  pilgrims ;  whOa 

the  ha^  passed  at  a  quick  pace  in  the  greatest  disorder,  amidst  a  deafening  damoar,  through  the  paas 

ef  Hatbmneyn,  leading  towarda  If esdMfe^  where  ail  slighted  alter  4  two  hesirs*  march.   No  order 

twsBbsei'iedharetBencaaipligf  and  every  one  lay  down  on  the  spot  thatdrst  presented  ttseli;  no 

tsats  being  pitched  except  thoee  of  the  pashas  and  their  suites ;  before  which  was  an  illumination  of 

lamps  in  the  form  of  high  arrhes,  whldi  continued  to  blase  the  whole  night,  while  the  firing  of  the 

iriaUry  was  kept  up  wlthottt  IntermlitfoiL** 
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**  To  the  Sanscrit  language  alone  the  Arabic  is  inferior  in  copiooaness; 
But  as  the  people  of  the  desert  are  divided  into  varions  tribes,  estranged 
from  each  other,  so  it  naturally  happened  that  each  tribe  should  have 
forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  itself.     Indeed,  in  no  language  are  there  so 
many  dialects  as  in  the  Arabic :  so  great  is  their  difference,  that  we  can 
with  difficulty  trace  them  to  a  common  source.     In  the  idiom  used  at 
Mekka  the  Koran  was  written :  that  idiom  is,  therefore,  from  sentimaits 
of-ieyerence  to  religion^  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  Aiabs  than  the 
kngnage  of  any  other  part  of  their  country.     In  the  present  times,  how- 
ever, our  most  inquiring  trayellers  can  find  little  or  no  resemblanoe  be- 
tween the  words  used  in  tbe  common  intercourse  of  life  in  Arabia,  and 
the  words  of  the  Koran.     Time,  and  communication  with  strangers,  have 
been  followed  by  their  usual  consequences.     The  Arabic  of  the  Koran  is 
taught  at  Mekka  like  a  dead  language.     The  dialects  in  the  numerous 
profinces  of  Arabia  are  as  various  as  those  of  Italy ;  while  in  Syria,  Egypt,- 
and  other  Muselman  countries,  the  resemblance  which  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, and  Prorea9al  languages  bear  to  the  Latin,  will  sug^pest  an  idea 
of  the  affinity  between  the  real  Arabic  and  its  modem  yariations.     Some 
people  speak  the  pure  language  of  Ishmael,  while  others  mutter  it  bar- 
barously.    The  style  and  composition  of  the  Koran  are  esteemed  by  the 
doctors  of  the  Moeque  to  be  inimitable,  and  more  miraculous  than  the  act 
of  raising  the  dead  ;  and  the  proudly  acknowledged  illiteracy  of  Maho- 
met was  proclaimed  by  his  followers,  as  the  grand  argument  in  fayour  of 
its  divine  origm.     In  the  spirit  of  enthusiasp  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests 
the  truth  of  his  mission  on  the  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges 
both  men  and  angels  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  single  passage,  and  pre- 
sumes to  assert  Grod  alone  could  dictate  this  incomparstble  performance. 
The  harmony  and  copiousness  of  style  will  not  reach  in  a  version  the 
European  infidel :  he  will  peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent 
rhapsody  of  fable,  history,  precept,  and  declamation.     Theology  and  mo- 
rality are  interspersed  among  trivial  matters :  and  exhortations  to  charity 
are  sullied  by  commands  of  war  against  infidels.    As  the  different  parts  of 
the  Koran  were  written  for  occasional  purposes,  mistakes  and  contradic- 
tions were  repeatedly  made.    When  circumstances  varied,  new  revelations 
were  necessary ;  and,  therefore,  the  convenient  doctrine  of  permiasioift  to 
abrogate,  as  well  as  to  create,  was  invented. 

**  The  Koran  is  divided  into  114  chapters  or  suras,  an  Arabic  word 
which  signifies  a  c<mnected  portion,  and  these  suras  again  into  verses. 
The  suras  are  of  very  unequal  length,  titled,  but  not  numbered ;  some 
containing  three  hundred,  and  others  only  three  or  four  verses.  Hie 
Muselmans  have  paid  as  much  superstitious  attention  to  the  Koran  as  the 
Jews  did  to  the  Bible.  In  imitation  of  the  labours  of  the  Mason,  the 
learned  Moslems  have  computed  every  word  and  every  letter  contained  in 
their  sacred  volume ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  want  of  vowels 
in  the  Arabic  character,  have  introduced  vowel  points,  which  ascertain 
both  the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  text.  The  Mahommedans 
never  read  or  touch  the  object  of  their  veneration,  without  the  legal  abla- 
tions having  been  performed.  The  Othman  emperors,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  caliphs,  generally  consider  it  a  religious  duty  to  adorn  their  exem- 
plars of  the  Koran  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  It  is  the  comfort  of  the 
Muselmans  amidst  the  busy  duties  of  the  camp,  and  it  forms  the  great 
solace  of  their  domestic  toils.  Verses  from  it  on  their  banners  incite  their 
martial  spirit ;  and  its  principal  sentences,  written  on  the  walls  of  their 
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moaqncs,  remind  them  of  their  social  duties.  The  most  andent  mamk- 
scripts  which  are  known,  are  on  parchment,  in  the  Cufic  character  of  the 
Arabic  language*  The  modem  manuscripts  are  in  the  Niskhi  mode  of 
writing,  on  paper  curiously  prepared  from  silk,  and  polished  to  the  highest 
degree  of  beauty.  The  copy  which  is  most  admired  for  the  character  of 
its  writing  and  embellishments,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Turkish  sultan 
Solyman  the  Great,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  Kircherlanum,  at 
Rome.  In  every  public  library  in  Europe  are  to  be  found  transcripts  of 
the  Koran:  as  the  Muselmans  have  generally  prohibited  the  Christians 
from  the  use  of  it,  most  of  these  manuscripts  have  been  taken  in  battle. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  princes,  and  ar^  therefore  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Some  of  those  which  formerly  were  in  the  possession  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
are  of  peculiar  elegance." 

Language.']  There  were  two  leading  dialects  prevalent  in  Arabia 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  namely,  that  of  the  Hamyarites  or  Home- 
rites,  which  prevailed  in  Yemen  and  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Koreishite% 
which  prevailed  in  the  country  round  Mekka.  The  first  bore,  as  has 
been  reasonably  conjectured,  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Ethiopic;  which, 
in  some  respects,  approaches  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  more  nearly  than 
the  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  The  second,  being  that  which  Mahomet  him* 
self  spoke,  and  consequently  the  dialect  of  tlie  Koran,  and  which  is  in 
that  book  called  the  perspicuous  and  clear  Arabic,  became,  with  his  reli- 
gion, universal  throughout  the  Mahommedan  world ;  the  other  dialects 
being  either  incorporated  with  it,  or  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  like 
all  languages,  however,  that  are  widely  diffused,  it  has  experienced  many 
alterations,  and  at  this  day  the  present  Arabic  is  said  to  differ  as  much 
from  the  Arabic  of  the  Koran  as  the  Italian  from  the  Latin  ;  but  the 
well-educated  Arabs,  like  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  still  use  it  in 
their  correspondence  and  literary  composition.  In  harmony  and  energy, 
the  Arabic  is  said  to  excel,  and  its  richness  with  respect  to  words  exceeds 
all  other  languages.  The  Arabs  represent  it  as  so  copious  that  no  man 
uninspired  can  be  a  perfect  master  of  it  to  its  utmost  extent ;  and  as  in- 
stances of  its  luxuriance,  they  allege  that  it  has  a  thousand  terms  to  ex- 
press smordf  five  hundred  for  tioriy  two  hundred  for  serpent,  &c  In  con- 
sequence of  being  the  language  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabic  has  been  diffused 
over  a  larger  portion  of  the  earth  than  any  other.  It  is  studied,  and 
understood,  if  not  spoken,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  from  the  steppes  on  the  Volga  to  the  countries  on 
the  Niger.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  also,  and  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  together  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Madagascar,  it 
has  been  prevalent.  This  vast  extension  may  be  one  great  cause  of  its 
copiousness,  as  it  is  of  its  diversity  of  dialects  and  pronunciation,  so  that 
the  language  of  one  province  is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
another.  The  dialect  of  the  highlanders  of  Yemen,  from  their  little  inter- 
course with  strangers,  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  language  of 
the  Koran. 

Letters.]  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  writing  in  some  sort  of  charac- 
ters was  known  in  Arabia  at  a  very  early  period :  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
patriarch  Job  (chap.  xix.  23).  The  Hamyaric  character  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  used  in  Asia ;  but  it  had  so  far  fiillen  into 
dbuse,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet,  that  no  person  could  be  found  able  to 
decypher  an  Hamjraric  inscription  found  at  Samarcand.  Sale  calls  this 
character  Al  Mosnad  from  the  mutual  dependence  and  connection  of  the 
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btlflw*  It  w  laid  aBide^  for  the  ioTention  of  Monmer  Iba  Mon»»  • 
astive  of  Anbvr,  a  city  of  Babyloaiao  Irak,  in  vhwe  ctiaracters  tbe  Kam 
was  originally  writton.  This  cbancter,  again,  uas  aftervrarda  improred 
mder  the  appellatioQ  of  Ciiiic»  and  continued  in  use  until  8uper%e<ied  bf 
the  Nishld  character  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Aa  tin 
mode  of  writing  soon  prevailed  generally,  the  Cufic  gradually  declinedi 
and  is  now  rarely  to  he  found  except  in  manuscripts  and  inscriptioiia  exe- 
cuted in  the  early  ages  of  the  Hegim.  The  Nishki  character,  together 
with  the  diacritic  points,  with  sone  variations  or  corruptioai,  la  the  same 
thai  now  prevails  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  The 
letters  being  mutually  connected  and  interlaced  are  more  adaptcad  ior 
writing  than  printing,  so  that  a  printing  press  is  unknown  in  Arabia.  Bat 
the  same  objection  does  not  hold  to  lithography,  an  art  which  may  in  tht 
end  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  East  as  typography  has  done  to  Europe. 

Science  and  LUerature.^  Before  the  time  of  Mahomett  Arabia  wai 
.9tte  of  die  most  barbarous  countries  of  Asia.  Its  inhabitanta,  a  radi 
nomadic  race,  from  the  nature  of  their  pursuits,  had  necessarily  little 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  or  the  arts,  and  even  the  first  age 
of  Islamism  was  nnpropitious  in  this  respect.  The  early  Moslema,  w^ 
a  very  few  exceptions,  were  acquainted  with  no  other  hook  than  the 
Koran ;  and  conceiving  it  to  contain  every  thing  that  ^i^  necessary  or 
useful  to  be  known,  they  condemned  as  erroneous  or  dismissed  as  super- 
fluous all  other  studies.  Knowledge  was  trampled  under  foot  \^y  igno- 
rance and  bigotry ;  conquest  and  plunder  were  the  mein  objects  ef  the 
Mahommedan  governors ;  and  tbe  conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary ia  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  barbarous  fanaticism  of  the  khalif 
Omar. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  136th  year  of  the  Hegira  (A.D.  754jt 
^nder  the  auspices  of  Al  Mansor,  the  second  khalif  of  the  Ahbasidiaa 
dynasty,  the  light  of  science  began  to  dawn  in  Arabia.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Bagdad,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  numerous  Chris- 
tiani,  and  under  bis  zealous  patronage  many  works  i^>on  philosophy,  ss- 
tronomy,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  were  translated  from  the  Greek, 
and  a  taste  for  knowledge  diflused  among  his  subjects.  His  grandami, 
the  khalif  Hamn  Airashid  ( A.D.  786—809)  followed  his  footsteps  m  this 
matter ;  and  to  bis  wisdom  the  Arabians  were  indebted  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  they  made  in  literature  and  science ;  for  among  his  laws  wai 
the  following  admirable  one,  that  no  mosque  should  ever  be  erected  nnik- 
out  otUiching  a  school  to  il.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  encourage  the  learned  Christians ;  bi^t  their  superior  skill  ia 
medicine  baring  introduced  them  to  bis  notice  and  favour,  he  roae  supe- 
rior to  the  bigotry  which  bad  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  early  com- 
manders of  the  faithful ;  and  conferred  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
schools,  and  studies  prosecuted  in  his  empire,  on  John  Ibn  Mesne,  a  Ne»- 
torian  Christian  of  DaoiaBcus,  nj^ho  was  deeply  skilled  in  Greek  literature. 

The  son  of  Harun  Arrashid,  the  khalif  Al  Mamun,  is  still  more  cele- 
brated for  lus  encouragement  of  learning.  During  a  prosperous  reign  of 
twenty  years,  this  prince  was  tbe  Augustus  of  his  age  and  country.  He 
collected  around  him  the  literati  of  every  kingdom,  and  was  not  only  a 
liberal  rewarder  of  merit  and  genius  in  others,  but  an  enlightened  scholar 
himself.  He  despatched  eminent  scholars  into  the  various  provinces  of 
his  empire — ^into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Egypt — ^to  collect  ancient  MSS. ; 
and  such  as  were  deemed  worthy  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  dk- 
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pened  MaoDg  the  people.  It  is  reoerded,  that  one  express  candition  in 
U  treaty  which  he  entered  into  with  Michael  III.  emperor  of  Constan- 
tmople,  was,  that  he  should  have  liherty  to  search  out  all  the  books  of 
philosophy  that  could  be  found  in  Ghreece.  To  this  most  honourable  foot, 
U  must  be  added  with  regret,  that,  through  an  ill-judged  partiality  for  his 
natiye  tongue,  he  gave  orders  that,  after  the  Arabic  rersions  were  finished, 
.the  original  Greek  manuscripts  should  be  burned.  In  his  days  Bagdad 
became  the  centre  of  the  sciences,  and  Alexandria  could  boast  her  twenty 
achools ;  while  in  later  times  Cairo  possessed  numerous  colleges ;  and  the 
majesty  of  these  edifices  indicated  the  importance  which  was  attached  to 
tthe  cultivation  of  letters.  Thus  while  barbarism  prevailed  among  the 
western  Christians,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  in  Arabia ;  and  by 
tbe  conquests  of  the  Arabs  the  li^t  of  philosophy  was  disseminated 
through  a  great  part  of  the  wiH'ld.''  In  the  ISth  century,  however,  learn- 
ing was  driven  from  her  asylum  by  the  conquests  of  Hulacu  the  Tartar. 
The  khalififtte  was  abolished;  and  Bagdad,  then  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  city  in  the  world,  was  deliyered  up  to  plunder  and  to  the  flames. 
From  that  tbne  the  Arabs  sunk  into  their  former  ignorance,  and  at  present 
they  have  lost  all  taste  for  literary  or  scientific  pursuits,  beyond  an  addic- 
tion to  the  occult  studies  of  astrology  and  alchemy. 

Arabic  Inveniiont,']     Sumondi,  in  his  view  of  the  literature  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  considers  that  the  number  of  Arabic  inventions  of  whidi 
vre  enjoy  the  benefit,  is  great,    ^us,  paper,  now  so  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  intellect,  the  want  of  which  plunged  Europe  from  the  7th  to 
the  10th  century  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  is  an 
Arabic  invention.    In  China,  indeed,  from  all  antiquity  it  had  been  manu- 
Actured  from  silk ;  but  about  the  year  30  of  the  Hegua  ( A.D.  649)  this 
inventk^n  was  introduced  at  Samarcand ;  and  when  that  flourishing  city 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabians,  in  the  year  85  of  the  He^ra,  an  Arabian, 
of  the  name  of  Joseph  Amrou,  carried  the  process  by  which  paper  was 
made  to  Mekka  his  native  dty.     He  employed  cotton  in  the  manufac- 
tore ;  and  the  first  paper,  nearly  resembling  that  which  we  now  use,  was 
made  in  the  year  38  of  the  Hegira.     This  invention  spread  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Arabians,  and  more  especially  in  Spain,  where  the 
town  of  Sativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  now  called  San  Philippe,  was 
renowned  from  the  twelfth  century  for  its  beautiful  manufocture  of  paper. 
Gunpowder,  too,  was  known  to  the  Arabians  at  least  a  century  before  any 
traces  of  it  appear  in  the  European  historians.    In  the  13th  century  it  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  Moors  in  their  wars  in  Spain,  and  some  indi- 
cations remain  of  its  having  been  known  in  the  eleventh  century.     The 
compass,  also,  the  invention  of  which  has  been  given  alternately  to  the 
Italians  and  the  French  in  the  13th  century,  was  already  known  to  the 
Arabians  in  the  eleventh.     The  geographer  of  Nubia,  who  wrote  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  an  instrument  universally  employed.    The 
numerals,  which  we  call  Arabic,  but  which,  perhaps,  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Indian,  were,  undoubtedly,  at  least  communicated  by  the  Arabians. 
Without  them,  none  of  the  sciences  in  which  calculation  is  employed,  could 
have  been  carried  to  the  point  at  which  they  have  airived  in  our  day,  and 
which  the  great  mathematicians  and  astronomers  among  the  Arabians  very 
nearly  approached. 

Araman  Poetry,^     The  Arabians,  like  the  Greeks,  boast  of  their  poeti« 

*  8n  yoL  ii.  p.  961  of  this  work  for  a  notice  of  Arabian  literatore  in  Spain. 
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cal  pleiadesy  or  aeven  illuttrioiiB  bizdfl,  whose  works  are  oooridered  as  thi 
finest  that  were  written  before  the  tiine  of  Mahomet ;  and  wfaidK  are  &• 
tingniBhed  by  the  appellation  of  muallakai^  or  *  suspended,'  became,  oa 
account  of  their  great  excellence,  they  were  suspended  aronnd  the  knaba 
or  temple  at  Mekka.  In  later  times,  nnder  the  khalifii  of  the  hoiue  of  At  j 
Abbas,  the  nnises  of  Aimbia,  whidi  had  long  been  silent,  resumed  the 
lyre ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Hanm  Arrashid,  of  his  saccessor  Al  Manran,  , 
and  especially  of  the  khalifs  of  the  Ommiyad  dynasty  in  Spain,  the  Ara- 
bian poetry  attained  its  highest  degree  of  splendour.  It  was  firat  anboiil- 
ted  to  regular  rules  by  Khaiil  Ibn  Ahmad  al  Fandiidi,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Hamn  Arrashid ;  but  receired  still  greater  improrements  from 
Mutunabbi,  who  is  styled  the  prince  of  poets.  Like  all  oriental  poetry, 
the  Arabian  abounds  with  strong  expressions,  bold  metaphors,  glowing  aea- 
timents,  and  animated  descriptions.  It  is  in  rhyme,  which,  bowevor,  does 
not  fetter  the  sense  as  in  European  verses,  the  copiousness  of  the  language 
furnishing  the  author  with  vast  numbers  of  words  having  a  similar  termina- 
tion. To  this  facility,  Sir  Wm  Jones  attributes  the  number  and  singular 
readiness  and  vivacity  of  Arabian  improvisatori  poets.  Neither  epic  nor 
dramatic  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  is  known  to  the  Arabians, — ^bnt  they 
are  the  inventors,  or  at  least  the  great  practisers,  of  a  kind  of  composition 
which  is  related  to  the  epic,  and  which  with  them  is  a  substitute  for  thea- 
trical representation.  We  allude  to  the  tales  so  well  known  by  the 
of  the 

Arabian  Nights'  EtUerlainmenU.']  These  tales  compose,  beyond 
tion,  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  Asiatic  talent  and  genius.  Every 
reader  is  familiar  with  them ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the  French  translator, 
we  do  not  possess  the  six-and-thirtieth  part  of  the  great  Arabian  collection. 
This  collection  is  not  confined  to  books,  but  forms  the  treasure  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  men  and  women,  who,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Mahommedan  dominion,  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  even  to  the  extremity  of 
India,  find  a  livelihood  in  reciting  these  tales  to  crowds  who  delight  to 
forget,  in  the  pleasing  dreams  of  imagination,  the  melancholy  reflections  of 
reality.  Of  those  presented  to  the  European  reader,  some  are  not  Ara- 
bian, but  Persian,  Indian,  and  Egyptian.  The  purely  Arabic  portion  re- 
late mostly  to  the  adventures  of  the  khalifs,  principally  in  and  about  Bag- 
dad, and  their  date  is  generally  of  the  time  of  Harun  Arrashid.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  matters,  they  are  highly  valuable  from  the  view  of  east- 
ern society  which  they  afford,  and  many  travellers  have  confirmed  their 
truth  in  so  far  as  the  delineation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  east 
was  concerned.  We  find  in  them,  besides  the  female  characters,  only  four 
distinct  classes  of  persons— -princes,  merchants,  monks  or  calendars,  and 
slaves  Soldiers  are  scarcely  ever  introduced  ;  valour  or  military  achieve- 
ments seem  to  excite  no  enthusiasm.  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  less  noble  and  heroic  than  our  romances  of  chivalry ;  but  tliey 
greatly  surpass  them  in  producing,  sustaining,  and  unceasingly  varying 
the  interest  of  their  narrative ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  tint  bril- 
liant mythology  of  fairies  and  genii,  which,  without  striking  us  with  ter- 
ror, carries  us  into  the  realms  of  marvels  and  prodigies.  Many  of  them 
can  be  traced  into  the  early  literature  of  Europe.  Tfiey  have  passed  from 
tongue  to  tongue  and  from  nation  to  nation,  through  channels  frequently 
unknown,  and  have  formed,  and  still  form,  a  source  of  delight  to  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world. 

Lokman.'}     Akin  to  those  tales  are  the  fables  of  Lokman,  an  Aralniny 
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who  is  snppoeed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon. 
HiB  wisdom,  together  with  the  good  sense  and  striking  morality  of  his 
fablesy  bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  those  of  ^sop,  that  it  is  to  this  day 
a  question,  whether  the  latter  did  not  derive  his  fMea  from  an  oriental 
aonrce,  or  whether  .^op  and  Lokman  are  not  identical  personages.  The 
traditions  in  Arabiiv,  regarding  the  bodily  deformity  of  Lokman,  and  his 
condition  as  a  slave,  go  to  confirm  the  latter  supposition. 


CHAP.  V.—TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  more  particularly  the  provinces  into  which  Ara- 
bia is  divided,  and  the  more  important  districts  and  towns  embraced  in 
them.  The  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai  forms  the  northern  part  of  Arabia. 
Hedjaz  stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea  from  mount  Sinai  to 
Yemen.  The  series  of  deserts  in  the  centre  forms  the  extensive  province 
called  Nedjed.  Yemen  is  to  the  S.  of  Hedjaz,  extending  to  the  straits  of 
Babel-mandel.  Hadramaut  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
Omman  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  Lachsa,  or  Hajar,  oc- 
cupies the  western  shore  of  that  gulf. 

Peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.j  The  peninsula  of  mount  Sinai  is 
formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Ailah.  It  has  Palestine  on  the  N.,  the 
grulf  of  Suez  on  the  W.,  the  gulf  of  Ailah  and  Hedjaz  on  the  S.,  and  Syria 
and  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  £.  It  is  sacred  as  the  scene  of  the  most  in- 
teresting transactions  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses  after  leaving  Egypt." 
This  peninsula  does  not  admit  of  much  cultivation,  the  greater  part  being 

A  difference  ot  opinion  exists  as  to  the  precise  spot  at  which  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Ked  sea  or  Arabian  gulf;  and  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  oonchision  on  this  point 
is  increased  by  the  changm  which  liaye  talcen  place  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  as  there  is 
every  evidence  to  prove  that  the  gulf  of  Suez  extended  farther  north  ages  ago  than  it 
does  at  present.  Vv  Shaw  fixes  the  passage  of  the  -  Israelites  opposite  the  desert  of 
Shur.  Supposing  Rameses  to  have  l>een  Cairo,  there  are  two  roads,  he  remarks,  by 
which  the  Israelites  might  have  been  conducted  to  Piliahhiroth  on  the  coast;  the  one 
through  the  valieyn  of  Jendilv,  Rumeleah,  and  Baideah,  which  are  bounded  on  each 
side  by  the  mountains  of  the  Lower  Thelwis  ;  the  other,  more  to  the  northward,  hav- 
ing these  mountains  for  several  leagues  on  the  right,  and  the  desert  on  the  left,  till  it 
turns  through  a  remarkable  breach  or  ravine  in  the  northernmost  range,  into  the  valley 
of  Baideah.  The  latter  he  presumes  to  have  been  the  road  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
Succoth,  the  first  station,  signifies  only  a  place  of  tents ;  and  Etham,  the  second  station, 
he  considers  as  probably  on  the  edge  of  the  mountainous  district  of  the  Ijower  Thebais. 
Here  the  Israt'lites  were  ordered  to  turn  from  their  line  of  march,  and  encamp  before 
Fihahbiroth,  that  is,  the  mouth  of  the  gullet  or  defile  betwixt  Migdol  and  the  sea. 
'iliis  valley  he  supooaes  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Haideah,  which  signifies  miracul- 
ous,  and  is  also  still  called  Tiah  Bern  Israel,  the  road  of  the  Israelites.  BaaUzephon, 
over  against  which  they  encamped,  is  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  still  called  Jebd 
Atlakakj  the  mountain  of  deliverance.  Over  against  /e6e/  Altakhah,  at  ten  miles*  dis- 
tance, is  the  desert  of  Sdur  or  Shur,  where  the  Israelites  landed.  This  part  of  the 
gulf  would,  therefore,  be  capacious  enough  to  cover  a  numerous  army,  and  yet  might 
be  traversed  by  the  Israelites  in  a  night;  whereas,  from  Corondel  to  Tor,  the  channel 
is  ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad,  which  is  too  great  a  distance  to  luive  been  travelled  by  a 
multitude  with  such  incumbrances,  and  the  passage  from  Suez  appears  as  much  too 
short.  Having  once  entered  this  valley,  it  might  well  be  said  that  tne  wilderness  had 
**  shut  them  in,  inasmuch  as  the  mountains  of  Mokattem  would  deny  them  a  passase 
to  the  southward ;  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Snez  would  be  a  barrier  to  the  nortn- 
wmrd,  towards  the  land  of  the  PhUistines ;  the  Red  sea  was  before  them  to  the  east, 
while  Pharaoh  with  his  army  closed  up  the  defile  behind  them.  The  valley  ends  in  a 
small  bay  formed  by  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  mountains. — Shaw*s  TraveU.  Dr 
Shaw  fixes  MartMh  at  Corondel^  the  same  place  that  Niebuhr  writes  Girondel,  and  Burdc- 
bardt  Gharendet.  Here,  be  says,  is  a  snudl  rill  of  water,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
with  the  dews  and  rains,  still  continues  te  be  brackish.  The  desert  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  is  still  cdled  Marah.    Morra  in  Arabic  meaas  bitter. 
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eorered  with  dry  sandsy  or  rising  into  rodu,  inienpoved  here  mid  ihttB 
with  some  frnitfiii  spots.  The  coasts  are  lined  with  coral  reefsy  aad  «•- 
vered  with  innumerable  organic  petrifiu^tions.  Its  few  habitable  spots  wn 
peopled  by  hordes  of  Arabs,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  plunder.  Tar,  siln- 
ated  on  the  shore  of  the  golf  of  Sues,  (long.  Sa"*  28^  £.  lat.  28*  19"  K.) 
is  its  principal  town :  bnt  ever  since  Suee  became  the  emporhim  of  the 
trade  of  the  Red  sea,  it  has  been  dwindling  into  insignificaace.  Tlie 
monks  of  mount  Sinai  have  a  conyent  here,  and  here  there  is  a  forti- 
fication, (now  in  decay,)  said  to  hare  been  built  by  the  Portngneae.  The 
water  of  this  place  is  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea.  A  grove  of  palm-trees  constitutes  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  Tor  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Elim.  The  most  inters 
esting  spots  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  mount  Sinaiy  and  the  ruins  of  /V- 
ira,  the  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 

Mount  Sinai.']  Mount  Sinai,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  spot 
whence  the  law,  written  with  the  finger  of  Grod,  was  delivered  to  Moses,  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks,  near  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  sita- 
ated  150  miles  S.£.  of  Suez,  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  gloomy 
It  is  the  highest  summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  Arabii 
Djebbel  Moosa,  which  chidn  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
rose  of  Jericho,  the  bitter  apple,  dog's  bane,  the  tamarind  tree,  and  va- 
rious other  plants  and  £ruit8  flourish.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount  is  the 
Greek  convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  the  monks  of  which  are  kept,  as  it 
were,  imprisoned  by  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  surrounding  country,  never, 
except  on  rare  occasions,  opening  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  introdaciiig 
men  and  provisions  into  the  convent  by  means  of  a  pulley.  Steps  ars 
cut  out  on  the  rock  for  ascending  mount  Sinai,  and  a  short  way  up  is  a  fine 
^ring  of  water,  where  stands  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Maiy. 
Higher  up  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  foot  of  the  animal  which  canied 
Mahomet  to  heaven ;  and  this  absurdity  is  said  to  have  been  invented  aad 
propagated  by  the  Greeks  with  the  view  of  excituig  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Moslems  a  veneration  for  the  mount.  A  Christian  church  and  a  Maho- 
metan mosque  stand  on  the  summit  of  Siniu,  the  former  on  the  highest 
peak,  and  the  other  about  30  paces  lower.  Both  are  objects  of  pil- 
grimage, but  the  Christian  church  is  now  greatly  dilapidated.  Dj^id 
Oreb,  or  Horeb,  is  one  of  the  eminences  of  mount  SinaL 

Petra.']  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Arabia  Petraa,  have  come  to  light.  Kerek,  which  may  be  considered 
as  at  present  the  frontier  town  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Petra  of  Pliny  and  Strabo ;  but  modem  travellers  have  with 
more  certainty  traced  it  in  a  series  of  magnificent  ruins,  lying  near  Eldjy, 
the  principal  village  of  Wady  Moosa.  These  ruins  consist  of  numberleBB 
tombs  and  temples,  excavated  in  the  craggy  precipices  of  an  extensive 
valley,  the  effect  of  which,  combined  with  the  savage  scenery  around,  aad 
the  variegated  colours  of  the  rocks,  is  described  as  singularly  imposiag. 
On  one  of  the  mounts  which  overlooks  the  ruins,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  mount  Hor,  the  tomb  of  Aaron  is  shown,  enclosed  in  a  small  mo- 
dem building ;  and  this  goes  to  identify  the  site,  for  Josepfaus  expressly 
mentions  the  place  of  Aaron's  decease  as  near  the  metippolis  of 
Petma;  and  Eusebins  says  that  the  tomb  of  Aaron  was  shown 
Petra. 

Hbdja^.]    Hedjaz,  or  ^  the  land  of  pilgrimage,'  has  Nedjed  on  the  £., 
Yemen  on  the  S.,  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  N.,  and  the  Red  sea  on  the  W. 
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lire  hotv  land  of  Lslaih  is  comprised  within  Hedja^,  bni  that  does  not  com- 
prehend thtt  Whole  tignitoky;  fbt  Medina,  although  coUdpri^  in  Hedjaz, 
Is  not  con^idieti^d  tis  belonging  to  the  hobf  land.  Hedjiaz  has  its  tehama, 
tut  *  sandy  J)l&in*  neat-  the  sea,  as  well  as  Yem'6n ;  but  its  monntaitas  aiie  fer- 
tile, althtVngh  h6t  Bo  generally  productive  ad  thos^  of  the  latter  country. 
"rhe  inhabitants  ih  the  interior  a]%  goveHied  by  independeiit  chiefs  or  sheikhs. 
The  district  of  Kheibsr,  which  is  N.E.  from  Medina,  is  said  to  be  inhabit- 
M  by  independent  Jews.  The  towns  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  others,  are 
now  subject  to  the  pasha  of  iBgyj>t,  Whb  a  few  years  ago  dr6ve  the  Wa- 
habys  from  MekkiL  t>jid'da,  Mekka,  and  Medina,  are  the  three  most 
important  t'ownib  in  Hedjaz. 

Djidda^  t)jidda  is  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  any  on  Uie  Red 
sea.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  2P  3S'  14^  N.,  long.  39*"  6'  £.  of  Greenwich. 
It  lis  handsomely  built,  and  contdns  from  12  to  15,000  inhabitants.  ThiiB 
towii  is  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Red  sea,  and  is  surrounded  oh  the 
land  sid(B  by  a  wall,  which,  although  of  no  strength,  affords  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  Arabs,  who  hare  nb  artillery.  It  extends  along  the 
ahore  about  1500  paces,  and  is  about  the  half  of  that  space  in  breadth. 
From  the  sea  it  is  entered  by  two  quays,  and  from  the  adjacent  country  by 
two  gates  ;  it  is  well-built  of  blocks  of  modrepores,  and  occasional  layers 
of  wood,  and  afterwards  plastered.  The  houses  are  generally  furnished 
trith  cisterns  to  hold  rain  Water,  winch  is  better  than  that  of  the  wells. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  strangers.  Colonies  from  every 
tbwn  and  province  of  Hadramaut  and  Yemen  are  settled  here ;  likewise 
more  than  a  hundred  Indian  families,  chiefly  from  Surat;  some  Malays  and 
people  of  Muscat ;  as  also  Settlers  from  Egypt,  Syria,  Barbar)%  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey ;  but  there  are  very  few  Chnstians  or  Jews,  lliis  mixture 
of  races  is  partly  owing  to  the  mercantile  character  of  the  place ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  effect  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  as  many  of  the  pilgrims 
marry  Abyssinian  slave-girls,  and  settle  in  the  town,  llie  commerce  o^ 
Djidda  consists  of  the  coffee  and  Indian  trieule.  The  pr\ce  of  coffee  is  here 
exceedingly  fluctuating,  and  therefore  the  trade  is  hazardous.  This  arises 
from  the  competition  of  West  India  coffee,  which  both  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople import  in  vast  quantities.  The  trade  in  India  goods  is  steadier 
and  si^rer.  Djidda  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Mekka  and,  Medina, 
by  means  of  caravans  of  camels  and  asses.  Tlie  shops,  as  in  all  parts  of 
Turkey,  are  raised  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  have  a  stone  bench 
in  front,  covered  with  an  awning.^ 

*  In  the  main  commercial  street,  Burckhardt — ^who  yisited  this  city  in  1814 — infarms 
na  there  were  twenty-aeven  coffee-shops ;  twenty-oile  butter  sellers,  who  likewise  retail 
honey,  oil,  and  viiiegar  t  (hatter  forms  the  chief  article  of  Arab  cookerr,  which  ik 
poore  creasy  than  that  of  Italy;)  eighteen  vegetable  or  frnlt  stands,  all  ot  which  an 
fumisned  m»m  the  gardens  of  Tayf ;  eight  date  sellers,— dates  being  the  fayourite  eata^ 
ble  of  the  ArabiL  their  importation  continues  throughout  the  year ;  four  pancake  mn^- 
tfi^  who  sell  early  in  the  morning,  as  a  ftivourite  breakfast,  pancakes  fried  in  butter; 


Htc  bean  sellers,— Egyptian  horse-beans  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with  ghee  and  pciH 
per,  are  also  used  for  orealc&St  by  many ;  five  sellers  of  sweet-meats,  made  chiefly  vj 
Indians ;  two  Mtab  shops,  where  roasted  meat  is  sold ;  these  are  kept  by  Turks,  ttw 


Mfob  not  being  an  Arab  dish ;  two  4oap  sellers,  who  also  sell  boiled  sheep's  heads  and 
feet,  and  are  much  visited  at  mid -day;  one  seller  of  fish  fried  In  oil,  frequented  by 
Turkish  and  Greek  Aailbrs ;  ten  stands  of  bread,  kept  by  women ;  two  sellers  of  leSen^ 
sour  milk ;  two  shops,  in  which  cheese,  hams,  and  dried  fruit  are  sold ;  eleyen  com 
dealers;  eighteen  dniggista;  eleyen  shops  in  which  Indian  manufactured  artidea  an 
told ;  eleyen  doUi  shops,  in  which  articles  of  dress  are  sold  by  pubUc  auction ;  six  shops 
«f  Indian  ]^ieoa  goods;  four  barbers*  shops ;  four  tailors' ;  five  makers  of  sandals ;  thrae 
shops  in  wtdch  water-skins  from  Egypt  are  sold  and  repaired ;  two  turners ;  three 
dealers  in  perfumery ;  one  watch-maker,  a  Turk ;  one  teller  of  Turkiah  and  Peniaii 
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Mekia^2  '  Mekka,  thebiitk-^laoe  of  Mahomet,  is  ntuafted  ia  a 
sandy  valley,  about  13  leagues  £•  of  the  Red  sea,  and  70  S.  from  MedixuL 
At  an  early  period,  it  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  pnMperity  under 
its  rnlen,  the  Koreishites ;  but,  after  the  death  of  Mshomet,  it  increased 
greatly  in  celebrity  and  extent,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  the  reaoEt 
of  Moslem  pilgrims.  According  to  Ali  Bey,  it  contained  once  100,000 
inhabitants :  Burckhardt  estimates  the  present  amount  at  25  or  30,000; 
with  3000  Negro  and  Abyssinian  slayes.  Mekka  is  without  trees,  gardeD^ 
or  yerdnre ;  and  water  of  good  quality  must  be  brought  from  the  diatanea 
of  20  miles.  The  houses  are  btult  of  stone,  and  are  handsomer  and  gayer 
than  those  of  most  Eastern  cities ;  the  streets  are  broad,  to  afford  space 
for  the  crowded  processions,  and  the  windows  made  large,  to  afford  a  view 
of  them,  and  ornamented,  to  attract  tenants.  In  this  holy  city  is  the  great 
mosque,  called  the  Beitallah,  or  boose  of  God,  one  of  the  largest  strao- 
tures  in  the  Mahommedan  world.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  nearly  as  much  in  breadth  ;  and  forms,  indeed,  not  so  much  an 
edifice  as  a  large  covered  square,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  triple  or 
quadruple  row  of  columns,  united  by  pointed  arches  supporting  small 
domes,  and  composed  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of  stone,  with  as  little 
uniformity  in  the  shape  as  in  the  materials.  It  can  contain  35,000  pei^ 
sons ;  and  it  is  beliered  at  Mekka,  that  whenever  it  becomes  too  small  fior 
the  crowd  of  worshippers,  its  dimensions  will  be  invisibly  expanded  by  an 
angel.  It  was  built  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  Jtaaba, 
or  temple,  of  which,  and  the  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  we  have  given 
a  description  in  another  place.  Mekka  subsists  whoUy  on  the  pilgrimi 
who  visit  it ;  and  during  the  residence  of  the  caravans,  it  becomes  an  im- 
mense fair,  covered  with  sheds  and  booths,  where  the  productions  of  die 
most  distant  regions  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  character  of  the  nativs 
inhabitants  is  distinct  from  that  of  other  oriental  people.  They  are  proud 
of  belonging  to  the  holy  city,  and  look  upon  all  other  Mahommedana  as 
of  an  inferior  order ;  but  their  pride  is  not  connected  with  gravity  or  inso- 
lence :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  gay  and  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  moro 
lax  in  the  observance  of  their  sacred  rites  than  any  other  Moslems.  The 
wealth  which  flows  upon  them  from  the  pilgrims  is  profusely  lavished  on 
loxttries— their  tables  are  spread  with  every  delicacy,  and  their  houses 
decorated  with  the  costliest  furniture.  Strong  liquors  are  drank  by  them 
in  all  openness,  notwithstanding  the  injunctions  of  the  prophet,  and  num- 
bers of  females  and  dancing-girls  are  publicly  kept  for  the  behoof  of  de- 
vout pilgrims.  By  letting  their  houses  during  the  period  of  the  pilgrim- 
age, they  are  enabled  to  subsist  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Some  are  hand- 
somely paid  for  officiating  in  a  singular  character — that  of  husbands  to 
female  pilgrims,  who  are  not  allowed  to  approach  the  holy  place  in  a  single 
state.  The  marriage  is  contracted  on  the  condition,  that  after  having,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  guide  and  husband,  led  her  round  the  circle  of  de- 
vout viutation,  a  divorce  shall  take  place  on  their  return  to  Djidda.  Mekka 
was  once  eminent  for  its  schools  and  libraries ;  but  neither  of  these  aie 
now  to  be  found  there  ;  and  those  who  feel  any  thirst  for  knowledge  most 
resort,  for  its  gratification,  to  Cairo  and  Damascus.  In  no  Moslem  city 
are  the  mechanical  arts  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  Mekka.   Ali  Bey  could  not 

tobacco  pipes ;  mwa  money  dealera.  In'the  tame  street  are  ten  large  oAoJes,  or  ihans, 
oriental  imu,  fiiU  of  ttrangera  and  goods.  In  a  street  a^Joininf  this  great  market,  live 
artisans,  blaeVsmUhs;  silTersmitlis,  carpenters,  butchen^  &c,  most  cf  them  natives  «l 
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find  a  man  in  it  who  conld  make  a  lock,  a  key,  or  a  Bcrew.  The  genius  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  their  moral  worth,  seems  to  have  been  dissipated  by 
their  prosperity. 

Medina,^  Medina,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert, 
although  containing  the  tomb  of  Mahomet ;  that  of  his  great  successors, 
Omar  and  Abu  Bekr ;  of  Fatima,  his  daughter ;  of  Ibrahim,  his  son ;  and 
of  Othman  ;  holds  but  a  secondary  place  in  the  estimation  of  Moslems, 
and  attracts  scarcely  a  third  of  the  pilgrims  who  resort  to  Mekka.  The 
town  is  small,  but  its  environs,  unlike  those  of  Mekka,  are  fertile.  Its 
chief  object  of  attraction  is  its  great  mosque,  called  El  Barem^  or,  some- 
times, '  the  mosque  of  the  prophet,'  whose  tomb  it  encloses.  Here  gifts, 
chiefly  in  money,  are  deposited  by  the  faithful.  When  Medina  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Saoud,  the  leader  of  the  Wahabys,  he  deemed  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  seize  the  treasure  which  had  accumulated  here ;  but  the 
whole,  it  is  said,  did  not  exceed  30,000  dollars.  The  mosque  stands  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  It  is  165  paces  in  length,  and  130  in 
breadth,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  colonnades,  with  a  small  build- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  square.  Like  liie  great  mosque  of  Mekka^  it  is 
an  open  square.  On  the  south  side,  which  contains  the  prophet's  tomb, 
and  which  forms  the  most  holy  part  of  the  building,  the  pillars  are  of 
larger  dimensions  than  in  the  other  parts,  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  roof  of  the  colonnade  consists  of  a  number  of  small  domes,  white- 
washed on  the  outside,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Mekka.  Large  win- 
dows, with  painted  glass  panes,  admit  the  light  through  the  southern  wall ; 
on  the  other  sides  are  windows  also,  but  without  glass.  The  tomb  of  the 
prophet  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  painted  green,  within  which  is  a  cur- 
tain of  rich  silk  brocade,  at  least  30  feet  high.  Persons  of  high  rank  are 
admitted  within  the  green  railing,  but  none,  except  the  eunuchs  who  have 
charge  of  this  holy  sepulchre,  are  permitted  to  go  within  the  curtain. 
New  curtains  come  occasionally  from  Constantinople,  and  are  put  up  dur- 
ing the  night ;  while  the  old  ones  are  carried  back  to  Constantinople,  and 
serve  to  cover  the  tombs  of  sultans  and  princes.  The  stories  once  preva- 
lent in  Europe,  of  the  prophet's  tomb  being  suspended  in  the  ur,  are  un- 
known in  the  Uedjaz.  There  is  a  dispute  respecting  the  locality  of 
the  tomb  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  and  the  wife  of  All; 
one  party  maintaining  that  it  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  iron  railing, 
while  another  is  equally  confident  that  it  is  in  the  burial  ground  called 
Bakya  beyond  the  town.  But  till  this  dispute  ia  settled,  pilgrims  are 
conducted  to  both  places,  and  made  to  pay  double  fees.  Next  to  the 
hedjra^  or  tomb,  in  the  southern  colonnade,  is  the  rodka,  that  is,  garden,  a 
name  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  prophet  himself.  Here  stands  the  pulpit  of 
the  mosque,  and  is  the  favourite  spot  for  prayers,  in  which  the  congr^a- 
tion  kneel  on  carpets.  It  will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  shrine  of  the 
most  insignificant  saint  in  any  Catholic  church  in  Europe,  and  may  serve 
as  a  convincing  proof,  that,  in  pious  gifts,  the  Mahommedan  have  at  no 
period  equalled  the  Christian  devotees ;  without  noticing  many  other  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  strengthen  the  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  their 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  Mahommedans  are  never  inclined  to  make  as 
many  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  their  religious  establishments  as  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Christians  do  for  theirs.  Several  places  of  veneration  in 
the  vicinity  of  Medina  are  visited  by  the  pious  pilgrims.  Among  these 
are  the  mountain  of  Ohod,  less  than  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town — a 
place  where  Hamze,  the  uncle  of  the  prophet,  was  killed.     Kobe,  where 
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Mahomet  aMghted  on  fint  coming  from  Mekka,  and  £1  Kebletji^  n 
which  are  two  rude  pillan  and  a  rained  chapeU  Moat  of  the  inhahitamti 
of  Medina  are  strangera,  or  the  descendants  of  strangers.  There  an^ 
however,  some  original  Arabs,  and  the  nnmber  of  sfaereefii  deecended  from 
HassaO)  the  grandson  of  Mahomety  is  considerable.  Ey^xj  retoniii^ 
year  adds  to  the  number  of  new  settlers ;  and  in  the  conise  of  two  ^eneia- 
liotts  tliey  all  become  Arabs  as  to  features  and  chanuster.  They  drees  bet- 
ter than  the  citizens  of  Meiika,  and,  in  this  respect,  they  have  adopted  the 
eostnme  of  the  Turks  rather  than  that  of  the  Arabs.  The  produce  of  die 
fielda  ^ronnd  the  town  is  barely  snfficient  for  foor  months'  consiumption — 
and  so  it  depends  chiefly  on  Yembo,  or  exports  from  Eg^t.  The  neigh- 
homing  Bedouins  supply  it  with  honey,  batter,  sheep,  and  charcoaL  Dates 
form  a  principal  article  of  food ;  and  it  is  a  saying  among  the  lower  clasMs 
of  Arabs,  Aat  a  good  housewife  will  famish  her  husband  with  a  dish  «£ 
dates  for  dinner  dressed  differently  every  day  during  a  whole  month.  The 
species  of  dates  are  so  numerons,  and  come  to  maturity  at  aucb  different 
times,  that  the  date-harvest  lasts  several  months  every  year.  Fveah  on- 
ions, leeks,  and  garlic,  are  the  only  vegetables  of  which  they  are  foad. 
Industry  is  little  encouraged  in  Medina,  and  aU  the  wants  of  the  town, 
down  to  the  most  trifling  articles,  are  supplied  by  Egypt.  The  climate 
of  this  town  is  colder  than  that  of  Mekka,  and  snow  has  been  seen  oa 
the  disjtant  mountains.  In  winter,  rains  fall  at  intervals,  and  nsually  is 
violent  stomis.  Intermittent  fevers  are  very  common,  and  produce  grsst 
tsngnor.     The  whole  population  is  from  16,000  to  20,000. 

Tayjl']  The  town  of  Tayf  stands  in  a  sandy  plain,  encompasaed  by 
Mw  mountains,  called  Djebal  Ghazoan.  The  hoases  are  amall,  hat 
well  built  of  stone,  having  the  sitting-rooms  generally  in  the  upper  floors. 
The  streets  are  broader  than  in  most  eastern  towns.  The  n^arket-plaoe 
is  in  front  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pacha  bad  his  reside^fce.  Th» 
town  was  taken,  and  greatly  injured,  by  the  Wahabys,  in  1809.  It  is 
supplied  with  water  from  two  copious  wells ;  and  it  is  celebrated  over 
all  Arabia  for  its  beautiful  gardens,  bat  they  are  all  at  a  distance  in  the 
mountains.  In  some  of  them  are  small  pavilions  where  the  people  of  Tajf 
pass  their  festive  hours.  The  gardens  are  watered  by  wells  and  by  rivu- 
lets, which  descend  from  the  mountains.  Numerous  frtdt-trees  are  fowid 
here,  together  with  fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  gardens  of  Ta3rf  am 
renowned  also  for  the  abundance  of  their  roses,  which,  like  the  grap9, 
are  transferred  into  all  pans  of  the  Hedjaz.  The  inhabitants  of  T%yi  are 
Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Thekyf.  In  the  town  are  many  drnggists^  wbow 
trade  is  of  more  importance  in  the  Hedjaz  than  in  other  countries.  Tfe 
streets  ore  full  of  beggars  ;  and  every  thing  indicates  great  misery  aoKMag 
the  people.  When  ]V{r  Burckhardt  was  there,  it  required  lOJ.  to  paxcfaaae 
as  much  bread  as  w^s  sufficient  for  a  man's  daily  subsistence.  The  mods 
of  living  and  dress,  as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  are  n«ariy 
t^e  same  as  at  Mekka. 

2^EDJ£0.3  The  vast  deserts  of  Nedjed  tire  on  the  E.  of  Hedjais,  and 
,^o^prehend  the  country  called  by  the  ancients  Ar,ahia  Deserta-  This  pro- 
vince contains  many  districts.  Th^  part  of  it,  more  strictly  known  by 
the  name  of  Nedjed,  is  mountainous,  and  consists  of  several  principaiitiQB, 
almost  every  small  town  being  governed  by  an  independent  sheikh.  The 
district  of  £1-Ared,  called  sometimes  Nedjed-el-Ared«  is  contenainoas 
with  Hajar  or  Lahsa  on  the  E.  Hanifa,  or  Daraie  is  comprised  in  N«ift* 
jed.     Daraie  is.  the  capital  of  the  Wahabys.     Aijaiia,  the  birth-place  of 
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Abdul  Wahaby  is  another  of  the  dependencies  of  Nedjed.  Kerdje  is  the 
cantota  which  has  Yemen  for  its  capital,  a  place  noted  as  the  residence  of 
the  prophel  M oseilanuu  From  the  confines  of  the  canton  of  Hauran  to 
the  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  the  whole  is  one  immense  desolate  plain,  called 
Cl-Hamad,  the  Al-dahna  of  Abulfeda  and  D' Anville,  which  is  the  scene  of 
the  wanderings  of  varioas  Arab  tribes.  To  the  S.  of  this  plain^  the  cara- 
Yaos  of  DamascQS,  on  leaving  Esrak,  follow  for  seyen  days  the  channel  of 
a  dry  river,  which>  leading  S.E.,  brings  them  to  Djof,  where  stands  a  high 
pyramidal  tower.  After  this,  there  is  another  desert,  behind  which  rises 
mount  Shammer,  (the  Zametas  of  Ptolemy)  covered  with  trees  and  vil- 
lages. The  desert  of  Akkaf  separates  Nedjed  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  from 
Yemen  and  Oman.  The  towns  of  Nedjed  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Yemen.]     Yemen  is  the  finest  and  moat  powerful  province  of  Arabia. 
It  is  divided  into  several  departments,  and,  in  a  more  general  way,  into 
the  high  country^  which  is  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  and  the  low  country, 
called  Tehama.     Balbi's  estimation  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
Imanat  of  Yemen 'is  53,000  square  miles,  and  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
inhabitants.     The  iman,  or  prince  of  Yemen,  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
of  the  sect  of  Zeidites,  which  predominates  throughout   Yemen.     His 
thrcme  is  independent  and  hereditary,  and  his  annual  revenue  is  estimated 
by  Niebnhr  to  amount  to  nearly  £80,000.     In  the  Djebal  or  high  coun- 
try he  possesses  the  town  of  Damar,  the  seat  of  the  great  university  o£ 
the  Zeutites ;  of  Doran,  in  which  there  are  large  magazines  of  grain  cut  in 
the  rocks ;  of  Djobla,  distinguished  for  the  pavement  of  its  streets  ;  Koos- 
ma,  which  can  only  be  entered  by  climbing ;  Muasck,  the  houses  of  which 
are  all  cat  oat  of  the  solid  rock;  and  of   Taez,  distinguished  for  its 
mosques.    Independent  Djebal  contains  several  cantons,  among  which  is 
Sahan,  Nedjeran,  and  Hashid-o^l-Behil.     The  numerous  sheiks  of  this 
last  sometimes  enter  into  leagues  which  are  formidable  to  the  iman.    Even 
in  the  plain,  or  Tehama,  there  are  small  states  which  have  braved  the 
power  of  this  prince.     The  principal  towns  of  Yemen  are,  Sana,  Aden,  . 
Mocha,  Beit-el-Fakih,  Loheia,  and  Zehid.-^Sana  is  at  present  the  capital 
of  Yemen.    It  stands  in  N.  lat.  15**  21',  at  the  foot  of  a  mountaip  called 
Nikkum,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  more  populous  than  it  really  is,         / 
for  gardens  occupy  a  part  of  the  space  within  the  walls.     The  walls  are 
of  brick,  as  are  Uie  common  houses.     Sana  contains  several  handsome 
mosques  and  palaces,  as  also  several  simseraSf  or  caravanseras,  for  mer* 
chants  and  travellers.^-^</ei  has  been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity for  its  commerce  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour.     In  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  maintained  an  extensive  commerce 
with  India  and  China.     But  it  was  devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  Turks 
and  Portuguese*  and  its  commerce  has  been  transferred  to  Mocha*     It  Li 
still  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  elegant  baths* 
— h/Lxha  is  situated  onasmall  bay  of  the  Red  sea,  in  lat.  1 3"*  SO'  N.,  long. 
43*  2(y  E.    It  is  well-known  for  its  exports  of  coffee.    It  is  of  a  circolar 
fonn,  surrounded  by  a  thin  wall,  in  which  are  six  gates*    The  houses  aro 
built  of  unbnrnt  bricks,  and  are  crowded  together  in  an  inconvenient  man- 
ner. The  population  is  estimated  at  5,000. — BeU^UFakih  (u  e.  the  house 
of  the  sage)  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  the  saint  Achmed  Ibn  Mottaa^ 
whose  sepulchre  is  shown  in  a  mosque  near  the  town.    Its  situation  is 
very  &vourable  for  trade,  being  only  half  a  day's  journey  from  where  the 
coffee  is  grown,  four  days  from  Mocha;,  about  six  from  Sana,  and  four  and 
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a  half  from  Locheia.  The  coffee  trade  attracts  to  this  place  mercfaaav 
from  HedjaZy  Egypt,  Barbary^  Syria,  Persia,  India,  and  even  Borope^— 
Locheia  is  the  most  northern  port  in  the  dominions  of  the  iman.  It  Btaadi 
in  lat.  15**  42^  N.  Its  territory  is  arid  and  barren.  Although  Uie  harbour 
is  inconvenient,  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee  is  carried  on  here  with  Cairo 
through  Djidda. — Zebid,  before  the  harbour  was  choked  up,  was  the  dkmI 
commercial  place  in  the  Tehama.  It  is  situated  between  5  and  6  leagaei 
S.S.W.  of  Beit-el-Fakihy  near  the  largest  and  most  fertile  watfy  or  tofreat 
in  the  country.  The  present  buildings  occupy  only  about  one-half  of  the 
former  extent  of  the  town.  It  is  still  distinffuished  by  an  academy,  and 
is,  besides,  the  seat  of  a  dowlah,  a  mufti,  and  three  kadis. — Mareb  or  Ma- 
riaba  was,  according  to  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Ye- 
men ;  but  it  is  now  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Djof,  which  ia  now  iade- 
pendent  of  the  iman  of  Yemen. 

Hadram AUT.]     Hadramant  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  desert,  on  the 
N.E.  by  Omman,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W,  by  Yemen.    It 
ia  principally  governed  by  independent  chiefs.     It  embraces  the  mountabi- 
ous  districts  of  Seger  and  Mahrah,  where  frankincense  grows.     The  har- 
bours of  Seger  are,  Hasec  on  the  great  gulf  of  Kuria  Muria,  surroanded 
with  isles ;  also  Merbat  and  Dasar.     Doan  is  a  large  town  in  Hadramant 
Proper,  jsituated  25  days'  journey  from  Sana,  and  1 1  from  Keshin,  a  city 
on  the  sea^coast.     Hadramant  exports  frankincense,  gum-arabic,  dragons'* 
blood,  myrrh,  and  aloes,  which  last  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Soccrton, 
that  belongs  to  the  sheikh  of  Doan.    It  has  also  a  few  manufacturea,  and 
supplies  Yemen  with  coarse  cloths,  carpets,  and  the  knives  called  jambea, 
which  the  Arabs  wear  in  their  belts. 

Omman.]  Omman  comprehends  the  coast  extending  from  the  eastera 
extremity  of  cape  Ras  al  Khad,  or  Rasalgate,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  The  interior  is  little  known,  btft  the  coast  is  diversified  by 
ranges  of  mountains^  and  well-watered,  so  that  it  abounds  in  grain  and 
fruit.  The  inhabitants  are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabia.  Their  vessels  have 
this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are  not  nailed,  but  tied  or  sewed  together. 
Nadir  Shah,  in  the  last  century,  conquered  the  whole  province  ;  but  the 
native  princes  have  since  regained,  and  still  preserve,  the  dominion  over  it 
The  iman  resides  at  Ristah.  Maskat,  or  Muscat,  containing,  according  to 
Fraser,  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the  largest  city  and  princi- 
pal port  of  Omman ;  and  was  in  ancient  times,  a«  it  is  now,  the  enirepSt 
of  the  merchant  goods  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  The  Portuguese 
invaded  it  in  1508,  and  held  possession  of  it  for  150  years,  but  they  were 
at  length  driven  out.  The  independent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towards 
cape  Mossandom,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf. 

Hajar,  or  Lachsa.]  The  province  of  Hajar,  or  Lachsa,  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Great 
part  of  the  interior  consists  of  sandy  plains,  but  the!  coast  is  fertile  and 
well-peopled.  Lachsa  is  its  capital,  and  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Astan,  opposite  the  Bahrein  islands.  Katiff  and  Koneit  are  other  consi- 
derable towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  subsist  chiefly  by  pearl  fisheries. 
The  piracies  committed  by  the  sailors  on  the  coast  were,  within  this  cen- 
tury, so  extensive,  that  in  1809  the  British  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  chastising  them.  They  took  Ras-el-khima,  the  principal  port 
on  the  coast,  burned  70  vessels,  and  made  considerable  plunder.  The 
tribe  of  Beni  Khaled  were  formerly  the  sovereigns  of  Lachsa,  but  it  now 
forms  part  of  the  Wahaby  territory.     The  Bahrein  islands,  on  the  S.W. 
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Side  of  the  PeniaQ  gnlf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia,  may  be  considered  as 
part  of  Lachsa.  The  richest  pearl  fishery  in  the  world  is  prosecuted  at 
these  islands.  The  principal  of  them  is  the  Anal,  anciently  the  Tylos, 
which  is  situated  90  miles  W.N.W.  of  Boshire. 


Auikarilies.']  Abnlfedffi  descriptio  Arabia.  Ed.  Rommel,  Getting. 
1802,  8vo. — Marigny's  History  of  the  Arabians,  under  the  government  of 
the  khalifs,  1758,  4  toIs.  8vo. — Murphy's  General  History  of  the  Arabs, 
18 16,  4to. — The  Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  Edward  Forster,  1810,  4 
▼ols.  8vo. — Niebuhr's  Travels  through  Arabia,  &c.  1792,  8vo* — Travels 
in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia,  by  J.  Griffiths,  M.D.  1805,  4to. — 
Lord  Valentia's  Travels. — Ali  Bey's  Travels,  1815,  4to. — Fundgruben 
des  Orients ;  herautog.  von  v.  Hammer.  Wieu.  1809 — 18,  6  B.  fol. — 
Mill's  History  of  Mahommedanism. — Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia, 
1828,  4to.;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  1830,  4to« — Carte 
de  r  Arabic  d'aprds  Niebuhr  et  D'Anyilley  Paris*  par  Tardieu. 
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Great  Divisions  and  B^eniJ}  Modem  Persia  is  at  present  divided  mto 
Eastern  and  Western  ;  the  former  being  denominated  Afghanistan^  whilst 
the  latter  still  retains  its  wonted  appellation.  We  are  of  comae  neceaaitated 
to  treat  these  as  distinct  monarchies,  and  will  commence  with  the  latter. 
The  range  of  country  comprehended  withm  the  limits  of  these  now  aqiaiale 
states  fmis  an  extensive  and  lofty  upland,  sloping  on  all  sides :  on  the  S. 
to  the  Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean, — on  the  W.  to  the  baun  of  the  T^iis 
and  Euphrates,—- on  the  N.  to  the  basin  of  the  lower  Araxes,  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  basin  of  the  Oxus, — and  on  the  E.  to  that  of  the  Lidna.  Tfans 
considered,  Persia  is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  fixun  all  the 
countries  in  its  vicinity ;  and,  though  comprehending  several  diadnct  banas 
on  its  vast  surface,  yet  the  points  in  which  these  resemble  one  another  are  so 
many  and  so  peculiar,  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  denominadon  of  one  whole. 
This  great  upland  extends  upwards  of  20  d^freea  from  the  W.  of  the 
Zagroe  to  that  of  the  Afghanistan  mountains,  or  nigh  1,200  B.  nules,  by  10 
degrees  of  medial  breadth ;  thus  containing  a  surface  of  about  800,000  & 
square  miles.  As  the  boundaries  of  Western  and  Eastern  Perna  are  verf 
indistinctly  marked,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctuation,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  happens  to  prevail,  it  is  impossible  to  be  predse  in  this  point.  Had 
the  political  state  of  this  extensive  re^on  allowed  us  to  consider  and  de- 
scribe it  as  one  whole,  the  task  of  description  would  have  been  eaaier,  ill 
political  and  natural  boundaries  harmonizing  together.  Or,  had  we  beea 
permitted  to  avail  ourselves  of  Kinnier's  plan,  who  describes  it  acowdiag 
to  the  boundaries  it  possessed  in  the  bright  days  of  the  Sassanian  dynmstyf 
when  it  reached  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Persiaa 
gulf  to  Mount  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus, — ^thou^  the  field  of 
description  would  have  been  much  larger,  it  would  have  also  been  still  more 
distinct,  and  would  have  exhibited  a  more  grand  and  interesting  scene  to 
the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  the  politician  and  the  philosophical  investi- 
gator. But  we  must  bow  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  describe  it,  not 
as  it  was,  in  the  days  of  its  glory,  but  as  it  now  is— «  mere  *  magni 
nominis  umbra^  frittered  down  into  two  insignificant  monarchies,  one  of 
which  exists  but  in  name,  and  the  other  is  silently  and  n^idly  disappearing 
before  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia,  as  snow  before  the  vernal  sun. 

Nafne,"]  The  name  Persia  is  not  that  by  which  the  natives  have  ever 
designated  the  extensive  region  to  which  that  appellation  has  been  given 
both  by  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  ancient  and  native  derignatioB  ol 
Persia,  collectively  taken,  b  Iran  ;  the  name  Persia  only  belonged  to  a 
province  of  that  region,  and  one  which  had  no  political  consequence  till  the 
time  of  Cjrms.  This  extensive  plateau  was  peopled  by  many  tribes,  o( 
perhaps,  different  races,  of  which  the  Persians^  properly  so  called,  fonned 
only  one  race ;  but  these  having,  in  process  of  time,  obtained  the  political 
ascendancy  over  the  rest,  the  name  was  naturally  tnmsferred  by  the  Gieek 
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hisioriaiiB  to  the  whole  region,  just  es,  in  after  times,  the  Roman  hiatoriant 
diaignated  the  same  region  by  the  name  of  Par^Aia,- the  Plarthians  being 
the  ruling  tribe  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  by  the  name,  of  Persia^  when 
the  Persians  again  obtained  the  ascendancy.  But  the  appellation  of  Persia 
having  .become  stamped  by  the  sanction  of  classical  and  eyen  of  sacred 
aathority,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  name  of  the  ^ole  region,  ever  since. 
The  name,  does  not  occur  in  Scripture  till  the  time  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  under 
the  name  Elam^  Persia  is  designated  in  the  earlier  sac^  writings ;  btit 
this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for,  by  that  name,  Persia,  properly  so  called, 
was  not  meant,  but  only  the  southern  and  mountainous  part  of  Media,  to 
the  N.  of  Susiana,  and  sometimes  Susiana  itself.^  On  the  Persepolitan 
monuments  Persia  is  denominated  Airetn^  in  the  Pehliri  laiiguage,  or  the  * 
old  Persian,  which  was  spoken  and  written  in  the  time  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty.  The  same  denomination  is  engraved,  in  the  same  character,  on 
the  Sassanian  coins.  On  one  of  these  Artazerxes,  the  founder  of  that 
dynasty,  is  denominated  '  Artachetre  (in  modem  Persian,  Ardeshir)  the  vic- 
torious, king  of  the  kings  of  Airan  and  ATiairan,*  The  Greek  orthography 
of  these  Pehlivi  terms  is  Arianoon  and  Anarianoony  or  Ariaru  and  Ana^ 
rians.  In  Pehlivi,  Air  or  Eir  signifies  '  faith ;'  and  in  Scandinavian,  Eer 
means  the  same.  Airany  or  Eiran^  therefore,  signifies  'Yhe  land  of  be- 
lievers ;'  and  Anairan^  or  Aiuirany  that  of  the  unbelievers.  This  deno- 
mination, therefore,  is  expressive,  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  union 
or  agreement,  and  the  system  which  united  them  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the 
Magi*  of  which  Zoroaster  was  the  reputed  founder.  The  Scythians,  be- 
yond the  Oxus,  never  received,  but,  on  the  contrary,  solutely  and  steadily 
opposed  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster ;  and  their  country  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated Ar^rauy  or  ^  the  land  of  unbelievers'  or  '  infidels :'  just  as  at 
this  very  day,  the  Mohammedans  designate  the  regions  where  their  own 
faith  is  professed  by  the  appellation  of  hiami  and  where  it  is  not  by  that  of 
Kaufiristauy  or  *the  Umd  of  Kauiirsy  or  Kaffri$*  The  terms  Aria^ 
Arianey  ArianOy  are  exclusively  giren  by  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny  to  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  as  Malte  Brune  affirms, 
that  Ptolemy  applies  that  name  exclusively  to  Eastern  Persia.  He  applies 
it  only  to  the  lower  region  of  the  Etjonandrus  river.  Mela  uses  the 
name  Ariane  in  the  same  extensive  sense  as  Eratosthenes  and  Pliny.  The 
Armenian  geographer,  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  lived  almost  on  the  very  spot  where  Magiism  was  professed, 
includes  the  whole  Persian  empire  under  the  name  of  Ariana*  Bochart, 
in  his  usual  way  of  referring  all  Oriental  words  to  Hebrew  roots,  having 
found  that  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  affirm  that  the  Modes  were  originally 
called  Ariiy  and  their  country  Arioy  and  that  a  nation  nigh  the  Cadusians 
was  denominated  Ariania  by  ApoUodoms,  assigns  the  Hebrew  noun  Aur, 
*  a  mountain,'  as  the  origin  of  the  appellation  ;  and  maintains  that  Media 
was  called  Hara  because  it  was  a  mountamous  region ;  while,  dropping  the 
aspirate,  the  Modes  were  called  Ariiy  or  <  mountaineers.'  Bochart's 
etymon  of  the  appellations  Arii  and  Aria  is  altogether  ftdladous  and  incon- 
clusive. The  term  Eirany  then,  means  the  whole  region  where  Magiism 
was  the  professed  creed  and  popular  belief.     It  is  rather  inaccurate  in 

>  If  the  Elymait  of  dufldcal  writers  be  identical  with  the  Blam  ift  Seriptnre,  jt  ietUes 
the  point  that  EUm  U  not  Penia.  Elam,  indeed,  is  dassed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  with 
Media ;  but  so  aUo  is  ATr  in  the  very  same  chapter,  so  that  we  cannot  abeolately  Inftv 
that  by  Elam,  Persia  is  meant 
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JanM  and  Makolm  to  iacliide  AMym  and  Bdvykm  voder  tlitt  dcrigna. 
tioiiy  M  the  MagiaiL  tenets  were  never  professed  by  the  soveraigns  of  tlw 
one  or  the  other:  Zebiism,  or'^worship  of  the  host  of  faeaTOB' beiag  the 
profesMd  veligioii  of  these  states*  It  mest  not  be  inferred,  however,  that 
becanse  JSiraM  was  the  original  designation  of  Penia  at  kige,  there  wns^ 
therefore,  a  unity  of  political  goremment,  as  well  as  of  ml^fione  Uth. 
The  one  ndght  exist  without  the  othsr,  as  it  did  in  Hindooslan  pvevions  te 
the  intrednotion  of  Mohammedanism,  and  as  it  snll  does  in  Enrope,  which, 
thongh  denominated  ChritUndam^  or  *  the  region  of  Chnstianity,'  eonaisto 
of  many  political  and  mutually  mdependent  states. 

Modem  Dimtions^^-''Wesieni  and  Eastern  Perua  hare  been  so  constantly 
confounded  as  one  political  state,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wiitcfs, 
down  to  the  death  of  Nadir  Shaw  in  1747,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit both  under  one  table. 
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S^marks  on  1^  ComparatiM  QM^rapkj^  of  PtntaJ}  We'liaT*  not  rantored.  In  the  aborv  tebla,  to 
claasify,  with  rntamte  exactnan,  tha  andant  and  modern  divMonB  of  this  r^on ;  tiie  dlfflcolty  of  the 
txAjmct  datm  oa.  WbenoTer  the  andenta  went  beyond  the  llndta  of  Laiaer  Aaia,  or  withoat  thoaa  of 
tiM  Booian  wnpbn,  they  aeam  gradnally  to  hava  loit  alght  of  their  anl^eet  till  it  beeaona  Inuneraad  fa 
alaoat  total  darknaae.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  examine  tiie  feographical  notioea  which  hare  been 
gLven  on  the  rahieet  of  Peraia,  from  Herodotaa  down  to  Ptolemy,  and  he  will  find  them  to  be  nttoriy 
mrogrtf  incondatent,  and  contradictory.  The  reasons  of  tiiia  are  obriooiL  Noeonntryhaaandei^paneaa 
^■ny  rerolntlMii  as  Persia  eontlnnaMy  alterio|rlta  {MriMcal  aapaet,  and diaarranginf  Its  geograpfalotl 
Bomenciatnre.  Though  the  Oreelcs  had  much  political  connection  with  Persia,  and  thonfh  intereourae 
between  Sosa  and  Athena,  or  Thebee,  or  Sparta^  waa  as  frequent  in  andent  times  aa  between  London 
and  Paris  at  the  preeent  day,  yet,  by  some  strange  fatality,  they  hare  giren  oa  no  light  on  Its  geography, 
and  Tcry  little  on  the  subject  of  its  history.  The  Macedonian  conquest,  one  would  have  thought,  as  it 
gvre  toem  a  complete  opportunity  of  aacertaiotng  thageogf^y  and  the  language,  religion  and  man. 
ners  at  Persia,  would  have  fnmbhed  a  fine  theme  for  the  pen  of  some  Greek,  especially  when  it  ia 
leootleeted  that  it  waa  not  a  mere  hasty,  though  BuccassfU,  inroad,  but  that  the  whole  regtoa  waa 
traTefsad  in  three  diftrent  rootaa  by  the  armlca  of  n  prinoe,  who  waa  himaelf  a  learned  and  in^oldtive 
oonqneror.  As  to  the  Romane,  we  have  reeeirad  from  them  some  additional  notioes  <^  the  region 
between  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  Tigris ;  but  nothing  more.  Tliey  were  engaged  in  almost  oontinoal 
hoatiUtles  with  the  Parthians,  and  their  suoeeesors  the  Pinbns ;  and  rery  little  interooune,  except 
what  waa  meraly  pottUeal,  arer  took  place  between  the  riyai  powarai  The  religious  and  political  in- 
ailfeatioaa  of  the  Beet,  thdr  total  dilfarence  of  languid  and  mannen,  and  their  anti>commercial  pre- 
indices,  together  with  that  continnal  Jealousy  of  foreign  interference  whidi  lurlcs  in  the  bosoms  of 
Orientate  and  oriental  deepota,  hare  thrown  a  perpetual  bar  in  the  way  of  geographlaal  diaeorery, 
and  eren  thte  haa  bean  inoreaaad  by  the  intolerant  pr^iodiceeof  the  Mohammadan  lUth.  lafhct,  if  wa 
obtain  little  light  on  the  snl^ect  of  Persian  gMgrajrfiy  from  the  andenta  we  do  not  obtain  much  mora 
from  thoae  of  the  East,  whether  Arabian  or  Penian.  They  giro  ns,  indeed,  a  new  politleal  nomenda. 
tore  audi  as  the  country  happened  to  hare  at  the  time  when  tiiey  wrote;  but  they  are  not  accurilto 
In  their  deacrlptlona ;  and  it  la  ImpoesiUe  to  ratify  dMlr  geography  by  oan^pailng  it  with  andent,  §9t 
they  were  ndtheraofnalated  with  Oraek  nor  Roasaa  geography,  nor  with  that  of  their  own  conntry, 
fraftous  to  the  iatroductton  of  Mohammedlsm.  The  names,  besides,  which  occur  in  thehr  works 
are  so  ^(Ibrent  In  their  orthography  from  flioee  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  that,  bat 
ffsr  some  coneomltant  drenmstanoea  casually  mentioned,  ftb  nearly  ImpoadUe  to  recognise  thfOn  under 
aodi  a  disgnise.    It  la.  beddea.  eztrenaly  diAenlt  to  rapnaent  thdr  trua  orthography  In  Roman 
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l«tun{  MAtthMbMii  wmhifctily  tliif  rtJ  by  wch  Karn/pmm  frmnSkn  m 
Ortental  hagwigm.    In  addition  to  all  thia,  itoften  hoppona  that  the  orthofiBphyof  one 
frmnthatof  another:  one  exprwwiny  it  in  Tarldsh,  another  in  AnUe^  and  a  tfdrd  in 
▼iHe— who  waa  ondonbtedly  the  iMst  feofrapher  wiiich  Europe  hoa  yet 
PWiU  dtfeflf  ttvm  the  WMrghea  of  Timoor.Belc  in  Sherefcddtn,  and  Jroai 
tion  lie  ooold  proeore ;  but  atiU  hia  nap  ia  exceedingly  meafre,  and  rery  ionaoeurate.  and  iM 
able  to  do  rery  little  towarda  eloeidating  Ita  oomparatire  geofrapby.    Still  it  waa  impoaaiUe 
in  tlie  defldeney  of  hia  infsnnation,  to  do  better.    Persia  liaTing  been,  of  lata,  ma^hm^d 
linetlona  by  both  FNnehandBritlahtr«TeOerapartlealarlythelattar,aKreatfa^ornddifti«a 
ledge  haa  been  obtained  regarding  ita  interior  feogtaphy ;  it  iB,howeTar,  atill  Tery  daiectiTn. 

WESTERN  PERSIA. 

Soundaries  of  Wutem  Per9ia,1  Western  Persia  is  at  present  bounded 
by  Armenia  and  the  Caspian  sea,  botb  in  possession  of  Russia,  on  the  N.; 
by  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the  W. ;  by  the  Persian  gnlf  on  the  S. ;  and  by 
Afghanistan  on  the  E.  Its  greatest  extent  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Moont 
Ararat  on  the  l^.W.,  to  that  of  Hevat  on  the  S.E.9  or  nearly  1,000  & 
miles.  Bnt  from  the  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  near  Holware,  to  the  same 
point,  a^d  nearly  the  same  latitude,  is  900  B.  miles.  The  medial  breadth 
is  about  600  B.  miles ;  so  that  the  whole  area  of  Western  Penia  is  litde 
above  half  that  of  Persia  at  large. 

Superficial  ExtenU"}  The  tabular  snrfiM^  of  Western  Persia  ia  thus 
variously  estimated : 
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By  Anrowsmith's  map^  .  ^  .  . 
Reicbaud**  map,  .... 
HasaeU  ..... 

Olivier  and  Stein,     . 
Graeberg,         ..... 
Bertucb,  in  the  Weimar  Journal  of  1816,    15,840 
Balbi,       -        - 

It  is  clear,  on  the  most  superficial  inspection,  that  the  first,  or  Arrow- 
smith's  admeasurement,  is  by  far  too  much,  whilst  that  of  Bertuch  errs  ss 
greatly  in  a  contrary  respect.  Balbi,  in  the  latest  enumeration  of  1828, 
assigns  466,000  B.  square  miles  for  Persia ;  But  from  this  statement  'die 
khanate  of  Erivan  aiid  district  of  Nakshivan,  which  composed  Persian  Ar- 
meuia,  or  the  province  of  Aran,  must  be  excluded,  being  now  annexed,  by 
conquest  and  treaty,  to  the  Russian  empire. 


CHAP.  I.~HlSTORV. 

For  the  earliest  accounts  of  this  extensive  region  we  are  indebted  partly  to 
sacred  Scripture,  and  partly  to  the  Greek  historians.  From  the  former  we 
learn  that  Elam  was  a  powerful  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Abrabam,  1921 
B.C.  In  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  Media  appears  to  have 
been  a  province  of  his  empire,  as,  to  this  region,  as  well  as  that  to  the  N. 
of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  the  Ten  Tribes  were  transported  by  this  victorioos 
sovereign.  Elam  or  Susiana  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  dependent 
kingdom  on  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh ;  but  whether  the  empires  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon  included  ancient  Persia,  or  Fars,  and  Kerman,  and  the  other 
provinces  of  Western  Persia,  is  doubtful ;  for  the  marvellous  exploits  of  a 
Nmus  or  a  Semiramis  are  romance,  not  history.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  a  number  of  independent  sovereignties  existed  in  the  regio* 
collectively  denominated  Persia^  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  a  Dejooea  or 
a  Cyrus ;  but  of  these  no  monumental  records  exist 

Defaces.^  Setting  aside  the  finbulous  narratives  of  a  Ctesias,  a  Diodonis 
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SicnliUy  or  JvBtinas,  the  true  history  of  Persia  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Dejocesi  the  Mede,  710  B.C.  according  to  Herodotus,  the  yenerable  father 
of  History.  The  Medes  having  thrown  off  the  Assyrian  yoke  during  the 
confusion  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  chose  this  personage 
for  their  sovereign.  According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  at  once  the  Romulus 
and  Nnma  of  his  native  country.  He  instituted  a  code  of  laws  for  his 
countrymen,  fortified  Ecbatana,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
which  he  extended  on  every  side,  and  invaded  Assyria,  then  in  the  decline 
of  its  power.  But  the  .Assyrian  monarch  anticipated  his  design  by  meeting 
him  in  the  great  plam  of  Ragau,  where  he  utterly  routed  his  army,  and 
•lew  his  opponent. 

Phraortes.2  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fhraortee,  who  reigned  twenty* 
two  years.  It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that,  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father,  and  the  destruction  of  Ecbatan,  be  should  not  only  have 
been  able  to  .expel  the  Assyrian  invaders,  but  also  to  conquer  the  whole 
tract  W.  of  Media,  to  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor.  His  career,  however,  was 
cut  short  while  invading  Assyria,  where  he  perished  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army. 

Cyaxares.'\  Cyaxares,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  This  active  and  intrepid 
prince  expelled  the  Assyrians  from  his  country,  defeated  them  in  their  own 
territories,  pursued  them  to  their  capital,  Nineveh,  and  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  taken  it,  but  for  the  sudden  and  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  Scythians,  which  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  in  order  to  oppose 
their  progress.  In  this  last  attempt,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  being 
totally  routed  by  these  nomadic  hordes,  who  overran  not  only  his  kingdom, 
but  ail  Western  Asia  besides,  which  they  kept  in  subjection  for  28  years, 
until  they  were  utterly  exterminated  in  a  general  massacre.  After  which, 
the  warlike  Cjraxares  commenced  another  war  with  the  Assyrians,  whose 
capita],  Nineveh,  he  again  besieged,  and  now  took  and  levelled  with  the 
dust,  in  conjunction  with  his  ally,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great,  601  B.C. 
The  kingdoms  of  Persia  and  Susiana  were  the  last  conquests  made  by  this 
prince. 

Cyrus  and  the  Persian  Dynasty,']  Cyaxares  was  succeeded  by  Astyages^ 
who  reigned  35  years.  Mandane^mB  daughter,  was  married  to  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  then  a  small  and  inconsiderable  state.  The  fruit  of  this 
marriage  was  the  great  Cyrus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle  Cyaxares^ 
son  of  Astyages,  conquered  the  Lydians  and  Baylonians,  captured  Babylon 
by  turning  the  current  of  the  Euphrates,  and  slew  Belshazzar.  C3raxaraa 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  as  he  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  by 
this  event  the  sovereignty  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  after 
the  Median  dynasty  had  enjoyed  it  for  the  space  of  176  years,  under  a 
succession  of  five  princes,  from  Dejoces  to  the  death  of  Cyaxares.  The 
Persian  djrnasty,  founded  by  Cyrus,  lasted  207  years,  from  ^e  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  under  a  succession  of  13  kings,  and  ended  with 
Darius  CodomanuSy  in  330  B.C.  The  reign  of  this  dynasty  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  ineffectual  attempts  to  reduce  the  little  states  of  Greece. 
The  numberless  armies  employed  for  that  purpose  proved  no  match  for  the 
small  but  well-trained  bands  of  the  warlike  Ghreeks.  Nothing  but  the  inces- 
sant mutual  warfare  of  the  Grecian  republics  with  each  other,  prevented 
the  early  annihilation  of  Persian  power,  which  was  at  last  accomplished  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  united  for  once  the  ever  discordant  Greeks 
under  his  victorious  banner. 

The  SeiewndcB.2     Upon  his  decease,  a  struggle  of  more  than  20  yean 
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duration  took  place  amongit  his  victorioiui  genenb;  but  Pecaia  fell  to  d» 
share  of  SeUwna  and  his  successors.  In  248  B.C.  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Parthians  rerolted,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which  lasted  474  yens, 
and  which,  from  small  beginnings,  rose  to  be  a  formidable  empire,  gradueUy 
stripping  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Syria  of  all  their  domini<»is  to  the  E 
of  the  Euphrates.  Had  not  the  Roman  power  kept  them  at  bay,  the 
Parthian  empire  would  have  included  all  which  the  former  Pereiaa  dynasty 
possessed  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  to  the  Helleapont.  But, 
though  the  Romans  checked  their  further  progress  westward,  they  oouU 
not  conquer  them ;  and  the  successive  defeats  of  a  Craasus  and  an  Anthony 
convinced  them  that  the  Parthians  were,  by  no  means,  contemptible  advei^ 
saries.  The  victorious  arms  of  a  Trajan,  indeed,  extended  the  Roman  power 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  but  these  conquests  were  productive  of  ns 
lasting  benefit,  as  the  Romans  were  unable  either  to  extend  or  preserve 
them,  and  the  Euphrates  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit  of  Rontian  do- 
mination under  Hadrian.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians,  the  Greeks,  under  Theodotns  also  revolted  from  the  Selendda, 
and  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  Greek  sovereigns  in  Bactria  and  Casten 
Persia.  But  the  history  of  this  dynasty  is  very  obscure.  We  are  told  that 
DemelriuSy  one  of  that  dynasty,  subdued  aod  civilized  Hindooetan,  and  that 
Eucraiidaa  reigned  over  a  thousand  cities*  But  this  Greek  empire  was  of 
short  duration,  being  overthrown  by  a  horde  of  Scythians  from  the  N.  d 
the  Oxus. 

Ariaxarti  and  the  Saaaman  dyn<i9tyr\  In  the  226th  year  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  completely  extinguished  by  the 
valour  and  ambition  of  a  private  Pendan  of  mean  birth,  the  son  of  a  tanner, 
or  shoemaker,  who  assumed  the  double  diadem  and  the  title  of  Artaxaies, 
or  *  the  Great  Lion,'  and  founded  a  new  dynasty,  which,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Sassanian,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  for  more  than  four 
centuries,  comprehendiDg  a  succession  of  28  sovereigns,  some  of  whom 
rsised  Persia  to  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  and  glory,  than  it  ever  en- 
joyed before  or  since. — Shapoor,  the  second  king  of  this  dynasty,  over-raa 
all  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  defeated  the  Roman  emperor  Vale- 
rian in  the  vididty  of  Edessa,  and  took  him  prisoner,  and  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  captivity  till  bis  death.- — Naraes  was  the  most  unsuccessful  sove* 
reign  of  this  dynasty*  Being  completely  defeated  by  Galerius,  he  wat 
forced  to  purchase  an  inglwious  peace  by  the  cession  of  five  large  districts 
on  the  N.  of  the  Tigris,  besides  Nisibis,  to  the  Romans,  and  all  Armenis 
and  Aderbttdjan  to  Tiridates,  the  Roman  ally  and  the  vassal  sovereign  oi 
Armenia,  so  ^t  on  that  side  the  Kizil-Ozan  formed  the  Persian  boundary 
to  the  days  of  Julian. — Shapoor  II.  was  a  great  and  politic  prince,  who 
recovered  all  the  provinces  which  his  predecessor  had  been  forced  to  yield. 
— Under  Varranes  VI.  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Armenia,  held  by  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Arsacidan  dynasty,  was  abolished,  and  the  country 
dirided  between  the  Romans  and  Persians^ — His  successor  Peroaes  or 
FerooZy  was  a  rash  and  unfortunate  prince,  who  perished  with  hia  whole 
army  in  an  expediticm  against  the  Hunns  of  Sogdiana. — Chowonty  ssv- 
named  '  Nusheerwaun  the  Magnanimous,'  was  the  greatest  prince  of  this 
dynasty,  and  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  48  years,  Persia 
made  a  brilliant  figure  on  the  scene  of  history.  In  his  wars  with  the 
Romans  he  was  eminently  sucoes^l,  and  the  force  of  his  arms  was  felt 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
Persian  gulL  He  plundered  Antioch,*— captured  the  strong  fortress  of  Dara, 
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long  rsgarded  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  Persian  inya8ion,^*«ub* 
dued  Colcbis,— HiroTe  the  Abyssiniaas  from  Yemen,— marcbed  a  Persian 
Mrmy  along  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Persian  gulf,  and  Indian  ocean,  to  tbe  months 
of  the  Indus,— slew  the  Hindoo  rajah  of  Sindy,  and  conquered  the  whole 
of  the  Delta, — expelled  the  Hunns  from  the  bonks  of  the  Oxus, — crossed 
the  snowy  range  of  the  Jasper,  and  planted  his  standard  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Imans.    Under  this  conqueror,  tbe  limit  of  Persian  domination  in- 
cluded the  district  of  Fargana  or  Kokun,  between  the  Aktau  and  the 
Ming-Bulak,  the  Beloor-Tag,  and  the  straits  of  Koojund.     On  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  the  lofty  Caucasus  formed  tbe  northern  limit  of  lus  em* 
pire,  whilst  its  gates,  its  passes,  and  its  mountain-fortresses,  were  garri- 
soned by  his  troops. — His  unworthy  son  and  successor,  Hormoox^  or  Hor- 
misdaSf  after  a  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  12  years,  was  deposed  by  his 
own  general  Varanes,  and  slain  in  prison. — His  son  Chosro&i  fled  for  re- 
ftige  to  the  Romans,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by 
tbe  aid  of  Maurititts  and  the  arms  of  Rome.  While  Mauritius  lired,  Chos- 
roes  evinced  his  gratitude  by  liying  in  peace  and  amity  with  him ;  but  no 
sooner  were  the  news  of  his  deposition  and  death,  by  the  usurper  Phocas, 
received  by  tbe  Persian  monarch,  than  he  declared  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, under  pretext  of  aTenging  the  death  of  Mauritius.    During  the  con- 
fusion which  followed  the  usurpation  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  empire  was  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  a  Persian  iuTSsion,  and  the  armies  of  Chosroes 
successively  reduced  Dara,  (which  he  had  formerly  ceded  to  Mauritius,) 
Amida,  Merdin,  and  Edessa, — over-run  all  Syria, — ^took  Jerusalem  itself 
by  assault,  in  which  90,000  Christians  were  slain, — and  rifled  the  devout 
offerings  of  300  successive  years  of  pilgrimage  in  one  sacrilegious  day. 
Egypt,  which  had  been  exempted  from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  war 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  was  again  subdued  by  this  successor  to  Uie 
throne  of  Cyrus, — Pelusium,  the  key  of  that  impervious  country,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Persian  cavalry, — ^the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Delta 
were  crossed  with  impunity, — and  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  Mem- 
phis to  the  frontiers  of  Nubia,  explored  by  tbe  forces  of  the  great  king. 
The  conqueror,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph 
through  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert ;  whilst  his  generals  advanced  with 
other  armies  from  tbe  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  a  Persian 
army,  stationed  at  Chalcedon,  insulted  for  10  years  the  majesty  of  Con- 
stantinople.    Ponttts  and  Cappadocia,  the  city  of  Ancjrra,  and  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  prince ;  and  from  the  long 
disputed  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  tbe  limits  of  Persian  do- 
mination were  suddenly  and  once  more  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  under  the  reign  of  the  grandson  cf  the 
great  Nusheerwaun.  Intoxicated  with  such  a  succession  of  rictories  and  con- 
quests, Chosroes  rejected  every  offer  of  peace  made  by  Heraclius ;  refusing 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  the  abjuration  of  their  faith,  and  the  em- 
bracing of  the  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Christians.     At  last  the  dormant 
energies  of  Heraclius  were  roused-by  the  intolerant  insolence  of  the  Magian 
monarch,  and  the  clergy  seeing  the  fate  of  their  religion  involved  in  that  of 
the  empire,  contributed  the  wealth  of  the  sanctuary  to  save  the  Mhng  state. 
In  the  course  of  a  six  years'  warfare,  Heraclius  recovered  all  the  conquests 
which  Chosroes  had  won  during  20  years, — pursued  the  Persians  to  their  own 
territories, — and  avenged  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Deeallah,  and 
in  the  sack  of  Dustagherd,  the  fovouritc  residence  of  Chosroes,  the  fates  of 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem.     The  victories  and  conquests  of  Chosroes  sucees- 
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Mvely  and  npidly  diaappeared,  and  the  liambled  mooaich  fled  to  Cteaipho^ 
wbera  be  waa  deposed  by  bia  indignant  anbjectSy  and  naiudered  by  htt  aoa 
Siroesy  who  instantly  condaded  peace  with  the  Tictoiiona  Heradina.  The 
glory  of  the  SaaMnian  dynasty  ended  with  Cbosroes.  His  anoaaunl  ssn 
enjoyed  the  froitof  his  parricide  only  eight  months^  and  in  the  abort  apace 
of  foor  yeara,  the  regal  title  was  assomed  by  nine  candidateo,  who»  with 
the  sword  or  the  dagger,  disputed  the  fragments  of  an  exbaosted  monarchy. 

Yasdefird,'^  At  length,  in  A.D.  632,  Yasdejird,  a  snppoaed  grandMn 
of  Khosroo,  who  had  long  resided  in  a  private  capacity  at  Istakar,  was  ek> 
▼ated  to  the  tottering  thione,  and  thb  ciicomstanoe  imparted  a  fiallaciom 
gleam  of  hope  to  a  falling  nation.  Bat  a  more  formidable  enemy  than 
even  Heraclios,  had  lately  arisen  on  the  side  of  Arabia.  The  flame  of 
enthusiasm  which  the  artful  impostor  Mahomet  bad  there  excited,  was  now 
spreading,  and  threatened  alilm  the  aged  and  worn-out  empirea  i^  Coa- 
stantinople  and  Persia.  An  attack  had  been  already  made  on  the  Persiaa 
power  by  the  Moslem  Arshs  in  the  ricinity  of  the  Eupbratea,  after  they 
had  been  defeated  and  driven  across  the  river,  shortly  after  the  accensioa 
of  Yasdejerd.  Still  they  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  the  empire,  and  having 
received  large  reinforcements,  they  again  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  ad- 
vanced  to  Kadesia,  on  the  edge  of  the  Chaldean  deserts,  where  they  attacked 
the  Persians,  and  after  a  series  of  engagements,  the  Persian  general  was 
defeated  and  lolled,  and  with  him  upwurds  of  60,000  men.  After  thia  de- 
cisive victory,  the  whole  of  Irak  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  and  Cteai- 
phon,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The  dispirited 
Persians — impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  last  hour  of  their  religion 
and  empire  was  at  hand — abandoned  their  strongest  fortresses  without  re- 
sistance, and  the  unfortunate  Yasdejird,  after  having  collected  a  second 
army,  was  attacked  in  bis  camp  by  the  impetuous  Arabs,  and  utterly  de- 
feated. This  event  completely  and  for  ever  decided  the  fate  of  the  Magiaa 
system,  and  the  house  of  Sassan ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Persian  tunpin^ 
from  the  £u[4nmtes  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  laxactesg 
was  rapidly  overrun,  conquered,  and  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  khalid 
Yasdejird  perished  in  a  third  and  feeble  attempt  to  r^psin  bis  throne,  and  his 
aons  died  in  China.  The  female  branches,  however,  were  preserved,  and 
married  into  the  funilies  of  the  khalift  of  the  bouse  of  Ali  and  Ommeyah, 
whose  descendants  were  thus  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothen. 
—Thus  terminated  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  which  bad  ruled  Persia  415 
years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation  whose  aacieat 
renown  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  an  Ardesheer,  a  Sluq>oor,  and  ths 
great  Nusheerwaun. 

Persia  under  the  khalifr.'^  After  this  disastrous  revolution  Pereia  ani^ 
into  a  state  of  political  insignificance,  as  a  mere  province  of  the  vast  empire 
of  the  kbali&,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  in  peaceful  subjection  for 
more  than  two  centuries.  The  Magian  religion,  though  proscribed  by  the 
conquerors,  waa  still  kept  alive  by  a  colony  of  expatriated  natives  in  the 
province  of  Khorssann ;  where,  amid  inaccessible  mountains  and  deserts,  a 
number  of  the  natives  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  ^Rtbers.  The 
last  Magian  of  name  and  power  was  Mardavij\  who  preserved  his  inde- 
pendence amidst  the  rocky  fortresses  of  mount  Elboorz,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  10th  century.  But  his  soldiers  and  successors  the  Bowidee  em- 
braced the  Mnssnlmaun  faith.  Under  the  dominion  of  the  khalifs,  nothing 
of  importance  occurs  in  Persian  history,  but  the  occasional  revolts  of  pro- 
vincial governors,    llie  power  of  the  khvlifs,  however,  gradually  declined; 
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aad  the  boast  of  the  energeiie  Almitfizory  (bal  be  c^nkl  easier  ra^e  tbe  East 
and  the  West  than  manage  a  chess-board  of  two  feet  squani  wis  not 
malized  bj  hie  indolent  successoKe  of  the  ainlb  eentiuy.  The  diserders  of 
the  Turkish  guards  (the  pnstorian  soldiers  of  the  £ast)^ — the  rise,  fNrogress, 
and  wars  of  the  Karmatiao  sectaris^  (the  Wahabites  oi  the  day), — and  the 
extensive  pewer  delegated  to  the  govemors  of  the  diataat  provinoesy  acce- 
lerated the  downfall  of  the  power  of  the  khalifis.  The  Taherian  dynastf 
reigned  for  four  generations  in  Choraaan,  thwigh  they  nominally  acknow- 
iec^ed  the  sway  of  the  khalif.  But  it  was  supplanted  by  oae  of  those  ad- 
venturers so  common  in  the  East,  Yacovb^Bwi'Lienf  the  sen  of  apewterer 
in  Siestan.  His  dynasty^  denominated  Saffcurian^^  ov  '  Pewtweis/  from 
the  original  trade  of  the  founder,  filled  the  throne  of  Persia  for  thsee  geae- 
ationsy  until,  reduced  by  Ismael-al-Sammanu,  who  obtained  Mawandnahar 
and  Eastern  Persia  from  the  khali£fs.  Western  Persia  now  oaaie  into  the 
possession  of  the  JBowidest  the  successors  of  the  Deylamites,  who  for  more 
than  a  century  ruled  here,  and  exercised  all  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
IcLalifs,  till  their  influence  and  dynasty  were  alike  sabverted  by  Togrol 
Bey,  the  victorious  founder  of  the  Seljookian  dynasty,  in  A.D.  1055. 
The  Sammanian^  which  commenced  A.D.  901,  was  subverted  in  A  J).  999, 
by  its  own  servants,  and  the  successive  inroads  of  Turkish  tribes  from  the 
banks  of  the  laxartes. 

The  Seljoofcian  Dyncufy*^  The  Seljookian  dynasty,  under  Togrol 
Bey  and  his  successors,  stripped  those  of  Mahmood-Ghaasnevi  of  their  do- 
minions in  Eastern  Persia,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  Afghanistan  mountains  and  the  Indus.  Their  empire  extended  beyond 
the  Oxus,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  laxartes ;  the  cities  of  Bokhara,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  Carizme  owned  their  sway ;  and  the  name  of  AJ^Mahk  waa 
engraved  on  the  coins  of  the  distant  kingdom  of  Khashgar  in  Eastern 
Toorkistan.  Not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Mawaralnahar^ 
the  Seljookian  sultans  extended  their  arms  and  their  coaqaests  into  the 
Greek  empire.  Armenia  and  Iberia  were  overrun  by  their  numerous 
cavalry,  and  the  natives,  an  unwarlike  race,  were  compelled  to  own  the 
Boperior  sway  of  Alp^Arslany  the  nephew  and  successor  of  the  victorious 
Togrol,  and  abjure  the  faith  of  the  cross.  The  total  defeat  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  Romanus  Diogenes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Malazgherd,  and  on  the 
plains  of  the  Morad-Shai,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Asiatic  promces  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  empire,  and  the  Seljookian  Turks  obttuaed  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  tlie  provinces  W.  of  the  Euphrates.  After  the  demise  of  Al-Malek, 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  Seljookian  sukans,  the  unity  of  the  Turkisb 
empire  was  dissolved.  The  vacant  throne  was  disputed  by  hie  brother  and 
bis  four  sons,  and  the  result  was  a  treaty,  which  made  a  lasting  sepscation 
in  the  Persian  dynasty.  The  three  younger  branches  were  those  of  Ker- 
roan,  Syria,  and  Room.  The  first  of  these  ruled  an  extensive  though  ob« 
Bcure  dominion  in  Southern  Persia;  the  second  expelled  the  ArahiaB 
princes  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus ;  whilst  the  third  obtained  a  portion  of 
■  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  continual  efforte  to  possess 
the  whole.  The  history  of  the  Persian  branch  is  uninteresting.  It  is  saf<* 
ficient  to  say,  that  its  power  gradually  declined,  from  a  constant  series  of 
discord  and  misrale,  till  Togrol  III.  the  last,  a  most  dissipated  prince,  was 
slain  by  the  sultan  of  Karasm,  in  I193«  During  the  decline  of  this  dy- 
nasty, a  number  of  petty  princes  or  govemors»  called  AUabekt^  rose^  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  dissensions  of  their  Seljookian  ^mas- 
ters, established  thdr  authority  over  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
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Penian  enpire*    Bat  thMe  were  all  twept  away  lyy  the  inimdation  of  die 
Tartan  under  Jengbia-Khan. 

7%«  Asiostint,'}     Among  these  petty  dynasties,  that  of  the  Hasganees, 
qommonly  called  A$iaMsins^  rose  into  gpreat  importance.     Von  Hammer  s 
History  of  the  Assassins,  gires  a  brief  but  pertinent  detail  of  the  rise,  pro* 
grass,  and  extinction  of  those  tremendous  sectarians,  whose  inflaeoce  parrn- 
lyxed  for  so  many  years  the  noblest  Asiatic  potentates.     They  originated, 
at  seems,  in  the  south  of  Persia ;  their  founder  was  a  zealot  named  Ab- 
dallah,  whose  professed  object  was  to  conceal  the  tenets  of  his  disciples, 
till  a  prince  of  their  own  persuasion  should  be  seated  on  some  African  or 
Asiatic  throne.     This  was  with  some  difficulty,  after  a  lapse  of  years, 
accomplished ;  a  pretended  descendant  of  Mahomet,  released  from  prison, 
was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Abdallah — ^which, 
in  their  impious  and  daring  absurdity,  bora  no  slight  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  revolutionary  atheists  of  France — ^became  the  established  religion  of 
Africa.    Not  content  with  this  triumph,  the  sectarians,  through  the  zeal  of 
their  dait  or  missionaries,  dispersed  their  heresies  oyer  Asia,  until  at  length, 
in  the  1 1th  century,  about  200  years  after  their  first  institution  by  Abdal- 
lah,  the  famous  Hassan-Ben-Sabah,  a  Persian  of  ignoble  extraction,  modi- 
fied them  so  as  to  suit  his  own  views  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  spread 
them  ^under  the  title  of  the  '  Sect  of  the  Hassanees* — the  word  being 
derirea  from  HeuMan,  their  chief  promoter,)  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
East.     Hassan  himself  was  one  of  those  daring  characters  who  stand  out 
on  the  foreground  of  history,  and  singly  fix  its  attention.     He  was  rersed 
in  all  the  varieties  of  dissimulation ;  patient,  but  unwearied  in  revenge ; 
cool,  calculating,  and  welUread  in  the  volume  of  human  nature.     Under 
his  superintendence  the  Assassins — as  they  were  called — obtained  unpre- 
cedented supremacy  throughout  Asia ;  and  from  their  strong  Persian  fast* 
ness  at  Al-Mawt,  where  Hassan-<-or  *  the  Old  Man  of  the  mountun,'  as 
himself  and  his  descendants  were  styled, — resided,  gave  laws  even  to  the 
khalifs  at  Bagdad.     Their  chief  weapon  was  the  dagger ;  they  rarely  en- 
gaged in  open  warfare ;  but,  assuming  every  variety  of  disguise,  and  spread 
by  thousands  over  every  part  of  Asia,  they  executed  their  chieftain's  be- 
hests, to  whom  they  were  devoted  as  to  a  deity,  with  adroit  and  insatiable 
enthusiasm.     Nothing  was  too  mighty  nor  too  inglorious  for  their  revenge ; 
neither  prince  nor  peasant  escaped  them,  for  they  moved  in  darkness ;  and, 
in  point  of  numbers,  consistency,  and  perseverance,  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  exceed  bishop  Hatto's  army  of  rats.     The  manner  in  which  Hassan 
first  initiated  each  votary  into  his  sect  is  thus  picturesquely  described : — 
*<  There  was  at  Al-Mawt,  and  also  at  Masiat,  in  Syria,  a  delicious  garden, 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  adorned  with  trees  and  flowers  of  every 
kind — with  murmuring  brooks  and  translucent  lakes — with  bowers  of  roses 
and  tzellices  of  the  rine — airy  halls  and  splendid  kiosks,  furmshed  with  the 
carpets  of  Persia  and  the  silks  of  Byzanzium.     Beautiful  maidens  and 
blooming  boys  were  the  inhabitants  of  this  delicious  spot,  which  ever  re- 
sounded with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  murmur  of  streams,  and  the  rarish- 
ing  tones  of  voices  and  instruments — all  respired  contentment  and  ple^ 
sure. — ^When  the  chief  had  noticed  any  youth  to  be  distinguished  for 
strength  and  resolution,  he  invited  him  to  a  banquet,  where  he  placed  him 
beside  himself,  conversed  with  him  on  the  happiness  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful, and  contrived  to  administer  to  him  an  intoxicating  draught  pxepared 
from  the  hyoscyamus.     While  insensible  he  was  conveyed  into  the  garden 
of  delight,  and  there  awakened  by  the  application  of  vinegar.     On  open- 
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TDg  his  eyes  all  paradise  met  his  view;  the  hlack-eyed  and  hkie-rohed 
bonries  snrroanded  him,  ohe^ent  to  his  wishes ;  sweet  mnsic  filled'  his 
eara ;  the  richest  viands  were  served  np  in  the  most  costly  vessels ;  and 
the  choicest  wines  sparkled  in  golden  cups.  The  fortnnate  yoath  believed 
himself  really  in  the  paradise  of  the  prophet,  and  the  language  of  his  at- 
tendants confirmed  the  delusion.  When  he  had  had  his  fill  of  enjoyment; 
and  nature  was  yielding  to  exhaustion,  the  opiate  was  again  administered) 
and  the  sleeper  transported  back  to  the  side  of  the  chief,  to  whom  he  com- 
nmnicated  what  had  passed,  and  who  assured  him  of  the  truth  and  reality 
of  all  he  had  experienced,  telling  him  such  was  the  bliss  reserved  for  the 
obedient  servants  of  the  Imaum,  and  enjoining  at  the  same  time  the  strict- 
est aecresy.  Ever  after  the  rapturous  vision  possessed  the  imagination  of 
the  deluded  enthusiast,  and  he  panted  for  the  hour  when  death,  received 
m  obeying  the  commands  of  his  superior,  should  dismiss  him  to  the  bowerfe 
of  paradise." — Afier  a  sway — ^more  or  less  in  the  ascendant— of  centuries, 
over  Asia,  the  Assassins  were  finally  exterminated  by  Mango,  the  great 
khan  of  Tartary.  The  Persian  Mollkhs  in  vain  demanded  the  extirpiitioil 
of  this  heretical  and  murderous  fraternity,  for  no  prince  durst  then  attempi 
it,  till  this  prince  sent  his  brother,  Hoolakoo,  with  a  great  army  into  Iran, 
^ho,  having  subdued  that  country,  and  dethroned  the  last  khalif  of  Bag* 
dad,  marched  against  Rocnodden,  the  last  prince  of  this  detestable  dynasty, 
took  him  prisoner,  dismantled  all  his  hill-forts,  and  pnt  to  death  upwards 
of  12,000  Hassanees,  an  act  by  which  he  rendered  some  atonement  to  the 
nation  he  conquered,  for  the  evils  he  inflicted  by  his  inroad. 

JSToo/o^oo.^  After  these  transactions,  Hoolakoo  fixed  his  court  at 
Maragha  in  Aderbeidjan,  and  devoted  his  few  remaining  years  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sciences.  Philosophers  and  astronomers  were  assembled 
from  every  part  of  his  dominions,  who  laboured  in  works  of  science,  under 
the  direction  of  his  favourite,  Nasroddin  il  Toosee.  The  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain close  to  Maragha  was  levelled,  and  an  observatory  built  upon  it,  the 
foundation  of  which  still  remains,  and  is  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot 
where  Nasroddin  formed  those  astronomical  tables  so  celebrated  under  the 
name  Zidge  ul  Khanee,  The  successors  of  Hoolakoo,  denominated  this 
Eelkhanuan  dynasty,  or  the  dynasty  of  the  EeU  or  tribes,  expired  in  1385, 
in  the  pereon  of  Mohammed  Khodabundah. 

Tamerlane.2  Timoor,  or  Tamerlane,  as  he  is  more  commonly  named, 
after  having  by  dint  of  successful  perseverance  conquered  all  Mawaral- 
nahar  and  Eastern  Persia,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  western 
provinces  of  that  region,  as  almost  every  one  of  these  had  a  distinct  ruler. 
After  the  death  of  that  fanatical  savage,  Timoor  Bek,  his  empire,  like 
those  which  preceded  it,  perished  with  himself,  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
quarrels  of  his  numerous  sons  and  grandsons  who  contended  for  a  sceptre 
,  which  none  of  them  could  wield ;  but  it  was  so  for  fortunate  for  Persia 
that  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Skak  Rokh^  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
his  descendants.  It  was  still  ravaged,  however,  by  the  internal  feuds  of 
the  Turkoman  chiefs  of  the  Ak  and  Kara  KyonloOy  or  '  the  white  and  the 
black  sheep,*  so  called  from  the  figures  of  these  animals  depicted  on  their 
respective  standards.  Uzun  Hassan  succeeded  in  conquering  his  rivals, 
but  was  unable  to  leave  an  undivided  power  and  an  undisputed  sceptre  to 
any  of  his  descendants, — a  circumstance  which  paved  the  way  for  the  ac- 
cession of  a  dynasty  very  different  from  any  which  had  yet  governed 
Perria. 

Suffttveean  Dynasty.']    For  many  yeara  a  family,  who,  though  in  a  pri- 
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rate  BiMiony  eajoywl  •  ymry  ^msskkmbU  iafiuMce,  hatl  resided  1  ArAcbil 
ka  Aderbeidj^B.  Tim  ioAiwDoe  «nMe  frwa  their  deseeat  irom  M<MM■]^ 
lbs  setwrth  InuMun»  mad  tlwir  hereditMy  reputetion  for  Mocdty.  5£al 
SujfeBodditif  <nm  of  tbis  fiKiily,  wm  a  coatemporiry  of  ifae  great  Timoofi 
«m1  the  sappoeed  MBcfeitf  of  hn  chaiaeler  altiaoted  the  regard  of  dui 
laaatical  hero,  who  coadeaoonded  to  visit  him  in  his  retired  cell,  and 
asked  what  iaroitr  he  co«ld  oonlisr  upon  hiai.  '^  Release  thoee  priaooeis 
yoa  hare  broaght  from  Roam  (Anatolia^'*  aras  the  noble  aasar^w.  Tunoor 
coasplied  with  the  geaeroas  reqaest,  and  the  gratefbl  Torkish  tribes — 
being  sevien  in  namber— as  soon  as  they  bad  regained  their  freedom  di^ 
dared  tbomseli^es  the  devoted  disoiplea  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  it 
Their  chttdrBn  preserved  sacred  the  obtigatioa  of  their  fathers,  and  ths 
,  desoendanto  of  the  eaptires  of  Timoor  became  the  sapporters  of  the  fiunily 
'  of  Saffee,  aad  enabled  the  son  of  a  defotee  to  asoend  the  throoe  of  Peni& 
A  better  motive  for  obedience,  or  a  neblor  origio  of  power  is  not  to  bs 
foand  in  the  compass  of  lustory*  These  seven  Titfkish  tribes,  oootinaiag 
their  devoted  adheraaoe,  altiamtriy  succeeded  in  raising  Ismail^  a  descendaat 
of  Safieeoddin,  to  the  throne  of  Penia,  and  as  his  most  attached  and 
tmsty  followers  were  afterwards  distioguisbod  by  the  privilegpe  of  wearing 
a  red  €ap»  and  by  the  appeUation  of  Kussd  Bash  or  '  goldBn  beada,'  which 
has  descoaded  to-  thmr  posterity.  The  change  which  Ismail  introduced 
was  not  merely  that  of  a  new  dynasty  of  sover^gns,  bat  also  that  of  aa 
estabMsbed  sdusm  ia  the  Massalman  ftutb.  The  pioas  aaoeeton  ef 
Ismail  had  always  cherished  a  strong  predilectioa  for  Ali,  the  son-in-law 
of  tlie  pretended  prophet,  and  his  aephew,  in  preforeace  to  Aboobeker, 
Omar,  iad  Osraaa,  by  whom  he  was  exchided  from  the  kbalifote.  The 
abettors  of  this  schism  were  called  Sheeakt  or  *  sectarians,'  (which  h*d 
always  been  the  appellation  of  the  votaries  of  Ali,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Bagdad  khaiifote^)  «k1  gloried  in  the  name,  as  this  schism  rendered  tfaa 
pBTsians  the  inveterete  enemies  of  the  SooMees  or  orthodox  Mohammedaasu 
Ismail  cherished  it  as  the  sorest  foandation  of  his  power,  and  chief  sop- 
pert  of  his  iismily.  This  predooed  a  war  with  sultan  Selim,  the  politao^ 
head  of  the  Soonees,  who  advanced  from  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  a 
powofol  and  well  disciplined  army  to  chastise  the  Sheeahs  and  their  tht^ 
whom  the  Torks  denounced  as  the  slave  of  Satan.  An  action  took  place 
in  1514  in  the  plain  of  Khoee  oa  the  frontierB  of  Aderbeidjaa,  in  which 
Ismail  snfiered  a  complete  defeat.  On  the  death  of  Selim,  however,  Is- 
mail resomed  his  native  coarage,  eressed  the  Araxes,  and  coaquoed 
Georgia.  The  Suffaveean  dyuaaty  thos  founded  and  established  by  Isaoail 
lasted  for  more  than  200  yearsA-^i&aA  Tamaspf  his  snocessor,  was  only 
10  years  old  when  he  mounted  the  throne^  and  reigned  53  yearn.  Nothii^ 
reaiarkable  occanred  during  his  long  reign.  In  the  reiga  of  Mokaimmed 
EJiodabundahy  his  successor,  the  Persian3  lost  the  whole  of  Aderbeidjaa, , 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Sheerwan. — ^His  sou,  AbbaSy  who  succeeded  in 
1585,  spent  the  first  17  years  of  his  long  reign  in  repressing  the  power  of 
the  rival  khans,  and  in  restoring  the  internal  tranqailiity  of  his  curtailed 
dominions.  What  contributed  much  to  the  futui-e  successes  of  Abhas, 
was  the  fortunate  arrival  of  the  two  Shirleys,  English  gentleraen  of  for- 
tune, at  the  head  of  26  followers  gallantly  mounted  and  richly  fomishad, 
who  aanoanced  themselves  to  him  as  soldiers  of  fortane,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing  his  service  to  fight  against  the  Turks,  then  the  terror  of  Christettdoaik 
Pleased  and  flattered  with  this  occurrence,  shah  Abbas  gave  them  a  moaf 
gracious  reception,  aad  by  means  of  these  romantic  adventurers  European 
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di8cip]hie  was  mtrodnotKi  info  tlie  Poreian  annyt  and  the  nte  of  cannon 
and  miakefei.  AbtMui  was  thus  enaUed  to  meet  the  Turks  on  more  eq«al 
temn  than  any  of  hia  piBdaoeaaom*  In  IWt  be  coanMnoed  aflbnaive 
eperatioQs  agmhist  them  by  the  oaptnre  of  Naharend.  He  then  creased 
the  Kizil  Ozan  into  Aderbeidjan,  and,  defeating  the  Torkiah  commander, 
he  retook  Taiiria,  which  for  18  years  had  been  in  their  poasession.  Erinui 
was  oext  mrested,  and  fell  early  in  the  year  1604u  Alarmed  at  theae 
victoiiesy  the  Turks  met  him  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  supported  bf 
artillery,  on  the  24th  of  Avgnst,  1605.  A  battle,  in  which,  for  the  firal 
tiane,  the  Turks  amtained  a  decnire  defeat,  took  place.  Five  paahaa 
were  alaia,  and  five  taken  prisoners,  with  more  than  20,000  men.  S&r 
Robert  Shiriey  received  three  wonads  in  this  action.  Following  up  hia 
victories,  the  shah  expelled  the  Turks  from  Shinran,  Aderbeidjan,  Arme- 
nia, Georgia,  Koordiatan,  and  the  territory  ef  Bagdad,  which  feU  under  his 
power  in  ld2d.  Envying  the  prosperi^  of  the  Portugueae  in  the  Per* 
aaan  gulf  from  the  poasesston  of  Ormus,  and  ignorant  at  the  same  time  of 
the  causes  of  it,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  East  India  com* 
pmny,  took  it  from  the  Portuguese.  Both  parties  were  deceived  in  this 
conquest,  the  one  from  ignotanoe  and  jealoasy,  and  the  other  by  the  posi- 
tive ralmd  of  Abbas  or  his  auooesson  to  allow  the  £n|lish  to  fortify 
QtuHW  or  any  island  in  the  Persian  gulf.  Gombroon  was  but  a  poor  boon 
to  the  Engli^  for  the  conquest  of  Ormus.  Perau  more  than  doubled  her 
population  under  the  sway  of  shah  Abbas. — His  successor,  Shah  Seji^ 
was  a  cowardly  tyrant,  wiio  reigned  14  years,  and  lost  Bagdad  to  the 
Turks,  and  Candahar  to  the  Great  Mogul.— in  1640  Shah  Abbas  suc- 
ceeded, and  reigned  25  years. — Shah  Snliman  during  a  long  reign  did 
nothing  politically  remarkable.-— The  first  SO  years  of  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  HuMteyiiy  the  hot  of  the  race  that  swayed  a  aceptre,  passed  in 
that  deep  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm.  The  persecutions  excited 
by  the  intolerant  Sheeah  pitusts  provoked  the  Soonee  tribes  of  Koordi- 
stan  and  the  Afjghan  tribes  of  Candahar  to  revolt ;  and  the  rebellion  orgaa- 
iJMd  in  different  provinces  sprsad  gradually  towards  the  centre,  by  the 
increasing  incufNons  of  the  Bactiauree  tribes,  who  devastated  the  very 
environs  of  Ispahan,  and  the  growing  successes  of  the  Afghans  of  Canda- 
har and  Herat,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  ever  predatory  Uibecs, 
ravaged  the  provincea  of  Khorasan  and  Kerman.  Through  the  incapacity 
of  the  Persian  genersils,  the  A%hans  successively  advanced  from  conquest 
to  conquest  under  the  command  of  their  able  leader  Mar  Vaez^  till  in 
March,  1722,  they  appeared  before  Ispahan.  The  Afghan  army  amounted 
only  to  20,000  men,  and  were  wholly  destitute  of  artillery.  Yet  thia 
apparently  despicable  force  defeated  under  the  very  walls  of  the  capital  a 
P^ian  army  provided  with  a  train  of  24  pieces  of  cannon ;  but  as  the 
Afghans  were  unable  to  atorm  the  city,  or  carry  on  a  regular  train  of  be- 
sieging  operations,  they  blockaded  it,  whilst  their  disposable  forces  laid 
waste  liie  whole  country  around  to  such  a  degree  that  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  has  not  repaired  die  rain  inflicted  by  their  marauding  bands. 
At  last  Ispahan  surrendered,  and  the  sceptre  passed  away  from  the  nerve- 
less  grasp  of  the  cowardly  Hnsseyn  into  the  hands  of  an  obscure  Afghan 
chief.  / 

Afghan  Dynatiyr^  Mahmood,  though  now  elevated  beyond  his  utmoat 
hopes  to  the  possession  of  an  empire  of  which  his  own  country  formed 
but  a  small  province,  soon  found  it  an  easier  task  to  conquer  than  to  reign. 
He  stood  amidst  the  wreck  of  an  empire,  threatened  by  the  Turka  on  the 
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N.W.,  by  the  Rumiuib  od  the  N^  and  by  the  Usbec  Tntan  on  the  N.B, 
whilst  the  interior  was  wasted  by  herds  of  plvndering  nomadie  trifaeik 
The  Russians,  who  had  already,  under  the  fostering  hand  of  Peter,  eooH 
menced  that  career  of  politiod  greatness  which  now  threateiis  the  inde- 
pendence of  Asia,  bad  taken  Derbend  and  Bakn ;  the  Lesgians  of  Dagh- 
istan  had  conqnered  Sheerwan;  the  Torks  had  invaded  Armenia  and 
Aderbeidjan,  and  captured  Erivan  and  Taoris ;  and  Kazreen  had  reTolted. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  of  his  sitnation  on  every  side,  and  more  e^Mciafly 
from  the  natives  whose  country  he  had  conquered,  he  detemuiied  to 
destroy  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  in  order  to  preserve  his  power  and 
his  life.  With  this  design  the  Persian  nobles  were  invited  to  a  splendid 
feast,  and  300  of  them  who  accepted  the  invitation  were  manacred  widi 
their  male  offspring.  The  same  tn^edy  was  acted  towards  his  Peniaa 
guards,  who  had  abandoned  their  legitimate  lord,  and  joined  him.  A 
general  slaughter  of  the  defenceless  and  peaceful  dtixens  followed,  and 
after  a  continued  carnage  of  15  days,  Ispahan  was  left  without  inhahitaato. 
Shortly  after  the  perpetration  of  these  Grimes,  Mahmood  was  seised  with 
raving  madness  and  died.  His  cousin,  Askraffl  succeeded  him  in  April, 
1725,  and  was  m  all  respects  a  much  more  able  and  politic  prince.  Petsr, 
the  Russian  sovereign,  was  now  dead,  and  the  progress  of  the  Russians  wm 
impeded  by  the  unwholsome  ur  of  Sheerwan,  and  a  timid  goremment 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Afghan  dynasty  might  have  succeeded  it 
Persia  as  well  as  any  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  for  their  own  in- 
ternal feuds,  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  that  extraordinary  man,  Nafir 
Kooli,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  son  of  shah  Huaseya, 
as  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Iran. 

Nadir  Kooli,']  Nadir  Kooli  was  a  Turk  of  the  Aishar  tribe,  and  bon 
in  the  fort  of  Dereguz  in  1687.  He  was  possessed  of  that  bold  and 
commanding  character  which  distinguishes  the  princes  who  found  an  em- 
pire from  those  that  inherit  it.  Tbe  steps  by  which  lie  rose  from  the 
humble  station  of  an  Afshar  shepherd  to  the  musnud  of  empire,  are  b^ 
imperfectly  known,  and  indistinctly  traced  by  the  pen  of  his  biographer, 
Meerza  Mahadi.  All  that  we  certainly  know  b  that  he  early  acquired 
a  commanding  influence  over  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Aishare  and  J^yrs, 
and  tbe  Khorasanian  Koords.  In  the  reign  of  the  last  princes  of  the 
Sufiaveeah  dynasty,  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Persia  had  beea 
overrun  by  the  Turks  as  frff  as  Hamadan  and  Ardebil,  and  the  Wallees  of 
Georgia,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  had  submitted  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Nadir  Shah  rose  to  retrieve  the  character  of  Us 
country,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory.  By  a  succession  of  victories,  inter- 
rupted by  only  one  defeat,  he  drove  the  Turks  from  all  the  ancient  nor- 
thern possessions  of  the  Sufiaveeah  kings,  in  which  were  included  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  of  Georgia,  Sheerwan,  Shekkee,  Ganja,  and  Ekivan.  The 
places  belonging  to  Persia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  beea 
treacherously  seized  by  tbe  czar  Peter  of  Russia,  were  recovered ;  and  all  her 
original  dependencies  on  tbe  side  of  the  Caucasus  once  more  acknowledged 
her  authority.  The  ancient  family  of  the  Wallees  of  Georgia  was  raised 
to  the  dependent  throne  of  that  country ;  and  Nadir,  by  dividing  it  into 
two  kingdoms,  weakened  the  power  of  its  princes,  and  was  enabled  to  rs* 
ward  the  services  of  Heraclius,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  India,  witk 
one  of  the  crowns.  After  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  Persia  continued 
for  many  years  to  be  torn  by  contending  factions ;  and  the  kings  of  Geor- 
gia, harassed  by  continued  attacks  from  tbe  mountaineers,  whom  they 
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•  were  unable  to  controL    made  a  Bimaltaneovis  application  to  Rnstia  for 
aasiatance,  which  was  granted.     This  occurred  about  1752,  and  may  be 
considered  the  ^first  step  towards  the  separation  of  Georgia  from  Persia ; 
for  Russia,  from  this  time  forward,  pressed  with  persevering  activity  her 
intercourse  with  these  Persian  dependencies.   After  a  struggle  of  16  years, 
Kurreemy  a  KotHrdish  chief  of  the  Zund  tribe,  overcame  all  his  competitors 
for  tbe  throne  of  Western  Persia.     His  brother,  ZukkeCy  who  succeeded 
him,  lost  his  life  in  an  insurrection  produced  by  his  own  cruelty ;  and  the 
foar  surviving  sons  fell  victims  to  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  Uieir  uncles 
and   cousins,  who,  in  their  turns,  successively  fell  victims  to  each  other's 
lost  of  regal  power.     Lo(^  Aly  Kkan^  the  youngest  and  the  best  of  them, 
fell  in  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  Aga  Mohammed  Khaun,  the  founder 
of  the  present  dynasty.     By  the  death  of  this  chivalrous  prince  in  ]  794, 
Aga  Mohammed  became  sole  ruler  of  Western  Persia.     He  was  the  son 
of  Sedar  Mohammed  Khan  Khujur,  a  petty  chief  of  Mazanderaun,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  his  state  by  Nadir  Shah.     In  1795  he  assembled 
a  considerable  army  at  Teheran,  and  moving  rapidly  into  Georgia,  defeated 
Heraclius  near  Teflis,  and  entered  that  city  before  general  Goodovitch, 
wbo  commanded  the  Russian  troops  in  the  line  of  the  Caucasus,  could 
arrive  to  oppose  him.     His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Georgians,  by  making 
a  fearful  example  of  their  capital,  induced  him  to  abandon  it  to  the  repine 
of  his  soldiers ;  while  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  had  excited  in  his  army, 
and  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  troops,  prepared  them  to  take  ample  advan- 
tage of  the  license  he  had  given.     The  empress  Catherine  II.,  shocked 
and  irritated  by  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 
of  its  having  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 
against  Persia ;  and  in  the  following  year,  count  Valerian  Zuboff,  with  a 
laif^e  force,  marched  upon  Derbend  early  in  the  summer,  took  that  for« 
tress  by  assault,  and  received  the  submission  of  Badkoo,  Kooba,  and  Sheer* 
wan,  whose  governors  he  changed.     In  the  autumn  he  renewed  his  oper- 
ations, wintered  in  Meghan,  and  had  taken  Einzellee,  Lankeran,  Gkuaja, 
and  the  island  of  Saree,  when  Paul  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia,  and 
recalled  the  army.     Aga  Mohammed  Khan  was  at  this  time  employed  in 
Kborassan,  and  on  hearing  of  ZaboflTs  successes,  hastily  returned  to  oppose 
him ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the  Russians  had 
already  abandoned  almost  all  their  conquests.     Ibrahim  Khnlleel  Khan, 
the  chief  of  Karabaagh,  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  holding  the  fort  of 
Sheesha  against  Aga  Mohammed  Khan :  but  the  inhabitants,  wearied  by 
the  continued  systematic  plunder  of  their  country  from  year  to  year,  at 
length  rose  against  their  chief,  and  compelling  him  to  fly  to  Daghestan, 
delivered  up  Sheesha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shidi,  who  was  advancing  with 
a  powerful  army  to  invade  Georgia.     He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at 
Sheesha,  when  he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  menial  domestics  whom 
he  had  threatened  to  put  to  death ;  and  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  too  much  occupied  in  consolidating  his  power,  and  establishing  his 
authority,  to  be  able  to  pursue  the  bold  policy  of  his  predecessor. 

Futteh  AH  Khan^  The  reigning  shah  had  his  way  to  the  throne 
smoothed  for  him  by  the  destruction  of  every  one  whom  Aga  Mohammed 
judged  likely  to  dispute  the  succession  with  him,  even  that  of  his  own 
half  brother,  JaafPer  Koulee.  Futteh,  however,  had  to  suppress  three 
successive  rebellions  before  be  could  consider  himself  secure  of  regal 
power.  His  reign  of  30  years  has  been  inglorious  and  unsuccessfuL 
Posseased  of  neither  military  talents  nor  courage,  he  has  lost  Georgia^ 
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Aniieiiia»  and  Sheerwaoi  prolMhly  for  erer.  In  the  first  war  witk  ikt 
RuMiant^  tenninated  by  tbs  peaee  of  1813,  tks  Rvmiuh,  tkowgh 
to  take  EriTan,  retained  all  GeotpOf  SfaecrwaB^  and  part  of  AmMU 
the  extewiTe  plain  of  Mogan,  aiui  part  of  Taluk.  In  the  caoigrit  pst  of 
hk  dominions,  the  Usbeca  have  repeate<fly  laid  waste  Westen  Khwas- 
ssa  without  any  effectual  resistanGe.  fai  1826  Khovaeaan  was  oTemni 
by  an  Usbeck  army  of  40,000  men  headed  by  Rehman  Kniee  Kfaan,  eon 
of  Raheem  Khan  of  Kheeva.  Mescbed  was  said  to  have  been  afiirpmed 
aad  taken,  thoi^h  other  accoants  stated  that  a  heary  faU  of  snow  coos- 
pelled  them  to  ratieat  to  Serraks.  Gar  information  respecting  the  pofi- 
tical  state  of  aftirs  is  Tery  imperfect  and  eontrsdictory ;  so  that  notha^ 
posittTe'caa  be  at  present  stated  how  matters  stand. 

European  ReUUiomt"'^  The  connezion  of  England  with  Peram  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  mission  of  general  Sir  John  Maleofaa 
to  Tehian  in  1800 ;  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  alHanoe  were  the  MHnascr- 
cial  and  political  treaties  concluded  by  him  in  1801.  The  laCter  engaged 
Persia  to  attack  the  A%hans,  who  then  threatened  mar  poaseesions  ia 
India,  and  to  exchide  the  French  from  the  gulf  of  IVrsia.  In  1805,  the 
shah,  finding'  hlnieelf  unable  to  cope  with  Russia,  addressed  a  letter  'te 
Napoleon,  then  in  the  senith  of  his  glory,  requesting  hb  assistaiice,  aad 
desiring  to  form  an  alliance  with  France*  So  little  was  at  that  time  known 
of  Persia  ia  Europe,  that  the  court  of  Paris  were  even  igaorant  -whether 
the  person  who  had  addressed  those  letters  were  really  oititled  to  the 
xaak  be  assumed,  aad  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to  Tehran  to  ascertain  tUm 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  a£Urs  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
return  of  M.  Jaubert  to  Europe,  in  1806,  Meeraa  Reeza  was  sent  by  the 
Persian  government  on  an  embassy  to  Napoleon,  wlNnn  he  aeeompanied 
to  Tilsit,  and  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
emperor  at  Fiakenstein,  in  May,  1807. 

In  the  same  year  Mahomraed  Nebee  Khan  was  sent  en  a  mission  to  the 
government  in  India,  to  claim  our  assistance  against  Russia ;  but 
mission  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Persia,  lomng  all  hope  of  snppcnt  from 
her  oM  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France.     The  possessions  of  Great  Britsin  in  India  had  become  so  import 
tant,  that  it  was  believed  her  power  in  Europe  might  be  affected  by  aa 
attack  on  her  Eastern  dominions ;  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  turning  hn 
attention  to  Asia,  gladly  seised  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  hnn  to 
establish  a  connexion  with  Persia,  which  he  justly  considered  a  necessary 
preparatory  step  to  his  projected  invasion  of  India.     General  Gardanne 
was  charged  with  a  minion  from  the  French  emperor  to  the  court  of  the 
shah,  and  the  foihue  of  the  application  winch  had  been  made  to  India  for 
aasistanco— 4he  leadioess  with  which  the  French  had  entered  on  the 
alhanee,  snd  the  promises  which  were  made  by  the  French  ambassador, — 
combined  to  secwe   to  him   a  distinguished  reception.      The  success 
whidi  attsnded  the  mission  of  general  (jardanne  forced  die  Brttbh  govern- 
ment, here  and  in  India,  to  take  measures  to  counteract  the  views  of 
France ;  and  fi:x>m  the  commencement  of  this  competition  between  France 
and  England  for  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Persia  may  be  dated  her 
political  connexion  with  Europe.     From  this  time  forward  Persia  becsme 
inseparably  conneeted  with  European  poKcy ;  and  though  the  circumstmces 
which  first  caused  her  to  be  involved  in  it  have  ceased  to  exist,  otben 
have  arisen  which  must  continue  to  operate  aa  powerfolly,  and,  probably, 
much  more  steadily,  to  draw  her  more  and  more  within  the  range  of  the 
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ealcolations  of  our  leading  cabinets.  The  faTOurable  reception  of  the 
mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  1808,  and  the  consequent  expulsion  of 
the  French  agents  from  Persia,  while  she  was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Russia,  put  an  end  for  the  time' to  all  competition  for  the  friendship  of  the 
shah,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  alliance  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Persia,  which  was  confirmed  by  a  preliminary  treaty.  In 
1811  Sir  Harford  Jones  returned  to  England,  and  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  had  been  sent  to  London  with  die  ratification  of  the  preliminary 
treaty,  returned  to  Persia,  accompanied  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  in  quality 
of  ambassador  extraordinary  from  the  king  of  England.  The  subsidy 
payable  to  Persia,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Sir  H.  Jones  on  a  smaller  scale, 
was  raised  to  200,000  tomauns  annually.  A  definitive  treaty  was  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  engagements  entered  into  by  Sir 
H.  Jones,  and  immense  presents  were  lavished  on  the  shah  and  his  cour- 
tiers, to  keep  alive  the  friendly  feeling  which  had  happily  been  excited 
towards  England. 

In  the  meantime  the  memorable  war  between  France  and  Russia,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  discomfiture  of  Napoleon,  had  commenced,  and 
the  amicable  relations  which  had,  in  consequence,  been  established  between 
Ghreat  Britain  and  Russia,  led  our  government  to  undertake  the  mediation 
of  peace  between  that  power  and  Persia.  In  1814,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  British  ambassador,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Goolistan,  in 
Karabaugh,  by  which  Persia  added  to  Russia  all  her  acquisitions  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  engaged  to  maintain  no  navy  in  the  Caspian ;  while 
Russia  became  bound  to  aid  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Persia  against  all 
competitors  for  the  throne.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  returned  home  in  1814, 
leaving  Mr  Morier  in  quality  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Persian 
court ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr  Ellis  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
modify  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  by  Sir  Gore. Ouseley.  The  amend- 
ed treaty  concluded  by  Messrs  Morier  and  Ellis  is  that  which  is  now  in 
force,  and  which  defines  the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Persian 
government.  By  it  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  pay  Persia  an  yearly  sub- 
sidy of  200,000  tomauns  to  maintain  troops  in  the  event  of  her  being 
attacked  by  any  power  at  war  with  England ;  and  should  Persia  be  attack- 
ed by  any  power  at  peace  with  England,  we  engage  to  use  our  mediation 
towiurds  an  amicable  adjustment ;  but,  should  it  fail,  to  pay  the  before- 
specified  subsidy  for  the  support  of  troops.  Persia,  on  her  side,  engages 
to  obstruct  any  power  seeking  to  pass  through  her  territories  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invading  India.  In  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  as  Persia  was  the 
attacking  power,  British  mediation  was  precluded. 

Recent  War  mith  Rusna,"^  The  details  of  the  recent  war  with  Russia 
are  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  In  this  war  the  Persians 
were  the  ostensible  aggressors,  alleging  that  the  Russians  had  infringed 
the  treaty  of  Gulistaun  in  1818,  by  forcibly  seizing  the  disputable  teni« 
tory  lying  alongst  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Gokcfaa 
lake,  or  lake  of  Erivan,  and  a  district  bordering  on  Elarabaugh  between 
the  Capan  and  Megree  rivers.  The  fact  is  that  the  remote  cause  of  this 
war  lay  in  the  indistinct  nature  of  the  boundary  towards  its  centre  made 
by  the  belligerents  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  limits  "were  not  marked 
by  any  natural  barrier,  nor  even  any  human  construction,  such  as  towns 
-and  fortresses,  so  that  there  existed  a  considerable  tract  between  the  two 
empires,  the  sovereignty  of  which  was  uncertain,  and  it  served  as  a  refuge 
for  roving  bands  of  Koords  and  Turicomans,  who  often  plundered  both 
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territoiiM,  and  dceasioned  mtttiial  demands  for  aatisfiiction.  Each  power 
of  eonrse  claimed  this  territory;  bat  Rnflsia,  conscioas  of  their  superiority^ 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  actually 
seized  it,  as  cotnplained  of.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
bordmng  on  Georgia,  who,  from  their  religions  prejudices  and  predatory 
habits,  detest  the  Russians,  bitterly  complained  of  the  insolence  and  aggres- 
sions of  the  Russians  in  Georgia,  and  their  interference  with  their  religious 
tenets  and  prejudices,  of  the  tyranny  and  barbarity  of  the  governor  Yer* 
moloffy  who  had  amputated  the  hands  of  a  whole  Caucasian  tribe  merely 
because  a  detachment  of  Russians  had  been  fired  at  by  some  indiTidual, 
and  they  offered  to  co«4>peAte  with  the  Persians  in  case  they  should  de- 
clare war.  Appeals  were  made  by  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  on  the  Geor- 
gian frontier  to  their  brethren  in  Persia,  and  the  rage  of  the  Moollaha  was 
inflamed,  and  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  excite  the  shah  to  a  holy  war. 
Roused  by  these  representations,  and  ignorant  of  his  inability  to  contend 
with  Russia,  the  shah  declared  war  against  Russia,  unless  she  would  re- 
store the  disputable  territory,  dismissed  the  Russian  ambassador  Menze- 
koff,  who  was  evea  arrested  at  Erivan  on  his  return  in  violation  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  an  accredited  envoy,  and  detained  there  25  days. 

The  war  commenced  in  July,  1826,  and  the  Persians  were  at  first  sue* 
oessful,  as  the  Russians  were  then  unprepared  for  active  operations,  their 
army  of  44),000  men  being  dispersed  in  detachments  through  Georgia. 
The  Mohammedans  throughout  Daghistan,  Sheerwan,  and  Shekhee,  rose 
up  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  Talish  revolted,  and  cut  off  the  Russian  detach- 
ments dispersed  throughout  his  country,  took  Ashkeran,  and  massacred 
the  garrison, — ^and,  in  concert  with  a  Persian  force,  besieged  Lingkeran, 
the  garrison  of  which,  too  weak  to  think  of  defending  it,  abandoned  it  by 
night,  and  retreated  to  the  isle  of  Saree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kur.  The 
people  of  Ganja,  in  Elizabethpol,  instigated  by  their  moollah,  murdered 
Uie  Russian  garrison  of  300  men ;  and  500  more  were  cut  to  pieces  on 
their  march  to  Karakilissa,  by  400  horsemen  of  Ganja,  headed  by  the 
same  moolah.  This  religious  personage  absolved  the  people  of  Ganja 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Russian  government.  Goomree,  on 
the  western  frontier,  was  taken  by  the  sirdar  of  Erivan,  who  slaughtered 
all  the  male  Armenians,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  Persian  camp,  and 
then  tcpok  Gokcha,  Baliktoo,  and  Aberan.  Karakilissa  was  evacuated  by 
the  Russians  on  his  approach,  who  retreated  to  Looree,  a  stronger  position. 
Abbas  Mir2ia  directed  his  march  to  Shusha,  in  Karabaugfa,  in  the  end  ol 
July, — the  goRrisea  of  which,  having  sent  out  some  troops  to  attack  a  Per* 
sian  force  which  had  collected  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  Karabaugh 
rase  up  in  arms  and  cut  them  off.  In  his  march  thither.  Abbas  Mim 
came  up  with  a  Russian  detachment,  1200  strong,  with  4  field-pieces,  in 
the  pass  of  Kunjerik,  and  attacked  them, — and  the  Russians,  after  losing 
400  men,  surrendered.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  Abbas  Mirza  took 
the  city  of  Shusha,  and  invested  the  citadel,  held  by  2000  Russians  un- 
furnished with  provisions.  While  thus  employed,  he  detached  a  force  of 
10,000  men,'  commanded  by  his  eldest  son  and  his  uncle,  tvith  6  field- 
pieces,  towards  Teflis,  who  encountered  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Rua- 
siais,  commanded  by  general  Mududoff,  an  Armenian  bred  by  a  Russian 
prieet,  and  who  had  Russianized  himself  by  adding  o^to  his  Arabic  name, 
Mudud  (assistance).  Mududoff  totally  defeated  this  Persian  army  at* 
Shamkar,  5  farsangs  from  Teflis,  their  general  Ameer  Kiian,  being  killed 
on  the  spoU    This  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  for  the  Rua- 
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•ianB  immediately  advanced  to  Granja,  and  drove  the  Persians  thence  with 
great  loss,  who  had  previously  slaughtered  the  univarlike  Armenians,  and 
awept  off  a  colony  of  German  Moravians  settled  near  it,  whom  they  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  Koords.  Abbas  Mirza  now  raised  the  siege  of  Sheesha, 
and  marched  towards  Teflis  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  uncle  and  disgrace 
of  his  eon.  On  the  22d  Sept.  he  encountered  the  Russian  army  under 
general  Faskewitch,  strongly  posted  about  5  miles  from  Gaoja.  The  Peiv 
elan  army  consisted  of  40,000  men,  only  one-half  of  which  were  discip- 
lined troops.  He  attacked  them,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
totally  4iefeated  with  the  lose  of  ^000  men  killed  in  the  field,  whilst  the 
Russians  did  not  lose  one-fourth  of  that  number.  In  the  ensuing  year  the 
Russians,  having  collected  a  large  army  and  a  train  of  batteringHutillery, 
were  enabled  t»  form  the  siege  of  Erivan,  and  finally  took  it,  in  spite  of 
every  endeavour  of  the  Persians  to  harass  the  operatbns  of  the  besieging 
army,  by- laying  waste  the  country,  cutting  off  convoys,  &c.  The  Rus- 
sians also  captm^  Nakshivaa  and  Abbasabad,  and  defeated  the  Persians  in 
another  general  engagement ;  and  so  great  was  the  terror  produced  by 
their  success,  and  the  hatred  of  the  inhaUtants  of  Tauris  to  their  governor, 
that  they  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  a  Russian  detachment,  whilst 
another  took  possession  of  Ardebil,  and  carried  off  all  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  books  belonging  to  the  tomb  of  sheik  Sooffee,  and  of  some  of 
the  Sooffitveean  dynasty.  The  shah,  now  convinced  by  repeated  disastrous 
defeats,  of  his  utter  inability  to  contend  with  the  disciplined  armies  of 
Russia,  and  terrified  for  his  capital  Teheraun,  made  peace  on  such  terms 
as  the  Russian  general  was  pleased  to  dictate.  These  were :  the  cession 
of  all  he  possessed  beyond  the  Araxes,  with  the  payment  of  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Persia  may  now  be  consider- 
ed as  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  Another  war  or  two  would  terminate  the 
reign  <^  the  present  dynasty,  and  render  Persia  a  province  of  the  Russian, 
empire,  already  by  far  too  extensive.  It  is  dear,  that,  at  the  death  of  the 
present  imbecile  and  avaricious  despot,  there  will  be  another  scramble  for 
the  throne  among  his  numerous  sons  and  the  native  chieftains,  and  this 
miserable  country  agsun,  as  usual,  be  convulsed  with  civil  war.  The  reign- 
ing family  is  hated  throughout  Persia,  except  by  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  warlike  tribes  of  Khorassan  detest  it,  as  also  the 
natives  of  Ghilaun  and  Mazanderaun ;  and  many  of  the  chiefs  would  wil- 
lingly co-operate  with  any  invaders,  be  they  what  they  will,  in  order  to  be 
rid  of  the  present  family,  destitute  both  of  morality  and  talent,  enemies 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  distinguished  solely  by  their  vices. 
Another  event  has  since  taken  place,  which  shows  the  barbarism  of  Per- 
sian manners,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  a  power  whom  they  are 
unable  to  resist,  namely,  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  Russian  ambassador 
and  the  most  of  his  suite,  by  the  populace  at  Teheran,  in  February,  1829, 
in  spite  of  all  endeavours  of  the  shah  to  protect  them.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
of  preventing  Russian  aggrandisement  in  this  quarter ;  and  however  much, 
on  political  grounds,  su<£  aggrandisement  may  be  deprecated,  it  is  equally^ 
clear,  that  to  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Persia  the  Russian  government 
would  be  a  comparative  blessing,  as  it  would  prevent  a  constant  recur- 
rence of  those  internal  revolutions,  infinitely  worse  than  foreign  warfare, 
which  have  desolated  this  country,  and  demoralized  its  population,  for 
upwards  of  a  century. 
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CHAP.  II.-PHYSICAL  FEATUBES. 

Thx  general  characteristic  of  Persia  is  that  of  a  great  and  eSevated  pla- 
teau, or  upland,  studded  with  innumerable  mountains,  with  their  cone- 
sponding  yalleys,  and  immense  desert  plains.  That  it  is  very  derated,  is 
proved  from  the  great  abundance  of  snow,  which  rests  on  the  summits  «f 
the  mountains,  although  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  but  of  moderate  ele- 
Tation  abore  the  plains.  In  £sct — to  use  the  language  of  Chardin — ^Petsia 
is  a  country  of  mountains,  but  they  seem  not  to  hare  any  general  direc- 
tion, nor  to  form  a  continued  chain.  They  extend  without  order  in  all 
directions,  and  are  heaped  upon  one  another  as  if  thrown  at  random 
together.  Groups,  which  seem  to  form  the  commencement  of  chains,  are 
suddenly  interrupted  by  smooth,  extensiTe,  and  very  elevated  pliuns.  The 
Persian  plateau  joins  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  to  those  of  Koordistan  and  Anne* 
nia,  and  passes  into  that  of  Central  Asia  on  the  N.E.  On  the  W.  and  S.W. 
it  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  ;  and,  towards  the  £.,  on  diat  of 
the  Indus,  whilst  its  southern  and  northern  dedivities  are  the  Persian  gulf, 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  the  Caspian  sea.  Strabo  has  divided  this  conatry 
into  three  regions :  a  distinction  founded  on  an  accurate  observation  of 
the  leading  di£ferences  of  climate  and  produce,  the  southern  division  or 
declivity  being  hot,  dry,  and  banen,^^e  midland,  cold  and  dry, — and 
the  northern,  moist,  warm,  and  fertile.  This  middle  region,  or  great  body 
of  Persia,  is  from  2500  to  4500  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea,  according 
to  Mr  Eraser,  who  took  its  level  in  different  phices,  by  ascertaining  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  on  a  thermometer  of  large  dimensions.* 
Prom  Mr  Fraser's  table  it  appears,  that  the  highest  point,  from  Busheer  to 
Ispahan,  is  the  valley  of  Aijun,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Peerazun  pass, 
that  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  of  Keshan  is  higher  than  that  to  the 
N.  of  it,  and  that  the  level  of  Koom  may  be  estimated  as  that  of  the  Great 
Salt  Desert,  or  2000  feet.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  inland  lake 
of  Seistann  is  the  lowest  level  of  the  whole  plateau.  It  is  matter  of  re* 
gret,  however,  that  Mr  Fraser  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  compa- 
rative levels  of  the  plateau  than  that  which  he  employed,  as  it  is  bat  a  rude 

*  The  same  method  w«8  adopted  by  the  late  unfortmiate  traveller,  Brown,  wbo  faand 
TaurU  to  be  4500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Allowing  500  feet  of  elevation  to  each 
degree  of  decreasing  temperature,  Mr  Fraser  has  given  us  the  following  table,  in  hit 
route  from  Busheer  to  Teheran,  and  from  Teheran  to  Astrabad : 


Pface$. 
Brauzjoon 
Dalakee 
Konar  Tucht 
Kaumaridge 
Kauseroon 
I>ushtee  Aijun 
Sheerauz 
Zergoon 
Kooshkezurd 
Deggirdoo 
Yezidkhaust 
Mux<M>dbeggy 
Komaishah 
Ispahan 
Kohrood 
Kashan 
Koom 
Tehenian 


BoiUng  Point. 
211  1^ 
do. 
809 
807 
do. 

196  1-8 
80414 
808 
199 
do. 

800  S-4 
808 
80S 
804 
800 
807 
808 
804  8-3 


Elevation, 

850 

do. 
1500 
8500 

do. 
0750 
89S71.8 
4500 
6500 
do. 
5685 
5000 
4500 
4000 
6000 
8500 
8000 

9DOD 


Placet.       Soiling  Point, 
Semnoon  805  1-8 

Carav-Gardunee 


Sirdara 

Dowltttabad 

Damghann 

Dehmoollah 

Shahrood 

Mnzenoon 

Meher 

Neeshuraor 

Village  of  the 

Turquoise 

Mines 

Mesched 

Kabooahan 

Sheerwan 

Boojnoord 

Pisseruc 

Near  Astrabad. 


} 


808  1-8 
806  1-8 
806  1-8 
806  6-10 

805  1-3 
207 
807 
8061-8 

8081-8 

8061-8 
804  S-4 

806  1-8 
8061-8 


S486 

4750 
aTSO 


S700 


2500 
S50O 
27M 

4850 


818 


/Level  of 
\the 
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method,  and  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.     The  lower  level,  out  of  which 
the  upland  rises,  is  called  the  Dushtistan^  or  '  level  country,'  and  stretches 
alongst  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  S.,  and,  under 
various  appellations,  alongst  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  northern  foot 
of  the  Eibnrz.     The  aspect  of  this  plateau,  strewn  with  mountains,  hills, 
valleys,  and  plains,  (the  deserts  excepted)  would,  it  might  be  supposed, 
have  a  pleasing  and  diversified  appearance,  especially  in  such  latitudes  as 
those  between  30°  and  37°  N. ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.     The 
interior  mountains  are  every  where  bare,  arid,  and  forbidding,  in  most 
parts  presenting  nothing  to  view  but  huge  masses  of  grey  rock,  succes* 
fsively  piled  on  each  other,  or  starting  in  abrupt  ridges  from  the  plain  at 
their  feet.     Though  in  some  places  indeed  they  have  a  little  soil,  yet  they 
are  unenlivened  by  wood  or  shrubs.     For  about  two  months  in  the  year  a 
scanty  verdure  tinges  their  brown  sides  with  an  emerald  hue,  but  it  is  soon 
scorched  up  by  the  heat  and  drought  of  summer,  and  the  original  bistre 
colour  is  resumed, — not  a  single  tuft  remaining  of  what  vegetated  and 
withered  so  rapidly.  The  plains  are  equally  unattractive,  consisting  chiefly 
of  gravel  washed  down  from  the  mountain-slopes,  or  the  accumulation  of 
some  former  revolution  of  nature  deposited  in  deep  and  extensive  beds,  or 
of  a  hard  clay,  which,  being  destitute  of  water,  natural  or  artificial,  is  as 
barrren  snd  desert  as  the  rest.   Water,  that  most  precious  boon  of  nature, 
is  almost  a  phenomenon  in  this  arid  region ;  but  where  it  occurs,  whether 
in  the  valleys  or  the  plains,  renders  them  so  much  the  more  pleasing  and 
fertile,  by  their  contrast  to  the  naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline  plains.    The 
rivers  are  but  few  ;  and  rivulets  are  by  no  means  common.     In  the  best 
districts ,  the  small  proportion  of  cultivated  land  resembles  a  Libyan  oasis, 
just  seriring  to  render  all  around  it  the  more  dreary.     The  only  trees  to  be 
seen  are  in  the  gardens  of  villages,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they 
are  planted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  little  timber  used  in  building. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  fruit-trees,  the  noble  chinar  or  oriental  plane,  the 
tall  poplar,  and  the  cypress.     But  the  contrast  which  these  gardens,  spot- 
ting the  grey  and  dusty  plain  with  their  dark  green  appearsnce,  produce, 
is  more  meUncholy  than  pleasing.     In  short,  a  Persian  landscape  is  totally 
different  from  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  the  mind,  to  dwell 
upon  them  with  any  complacency,  must  divest  itself  of  every  image  which 
gives  beauty  or  interest  to  such  landscs^pes  as  we  are  accustomed  to. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  be  found  to  the  general  picture, — 
some  favoured  spots  to  relieve  the  eye,  as  in  the  provinces  of  Gheelaun 
and  Mazanderaun,  the  districts  of  Astrabad  and  Goorgaung,  all  on  the 
f     Caspian  sea ;  and  part  of  Aderbeidjan,  for  Persian  Armenia  is  now  a  Rus- 
I     sian  province.     These  Caspian  provinces  are  as  beautiful  as  wood,  water^ 
i     and  mountains  in  their  most  varied  form,  can  make  them.     The  plain  of 
^     Neeshapore,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Elburz,  and  that  of  Hamadan,  at 
j     the  foot  of  the  Elwund,  and  the  extensive  valley  of  Kermanshaw,  in  the 
I     Zagrian  range,  are  also  exceptions.    It  may  indeed  be  said  that  the  valleys 
I     are  the  only  fertile  and  peopled  spots  in  the  whole  of  the  plateau.     Such 
18  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr  Frsser,  of  the  physical  features  of  Persia,  and 
'     there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  overduurged.     We  have  been  l<mg 
deceived  on  this  point  by  the  exaggerations  of  oriental  authors.     Even 
Sir  William  Jones  himself,  tinge^  with  a  love  of  hyperbolical  Luguage, 
from  his  ardent  pursuit  of,  and  intimate  acquaintaince  with,  oriental  liter- 
ature, tells  us  (though  he  never 'set  a  foot  on  Persian  ground)  that  Iran 
(Persia)  is  the  most  delightful,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  moftt  compact 
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eountry  on  the  globe,  preferable,  in  all  these  reapectB,  to  Egypt,  or  Ye- 
men, or  China.  The  eastern  tales  likewiBo,  which  delighted  our  eariy 
youth  by  their  scenes  of  wonder,  ▼oloptaousnesa^  and  inexhaostible  xkhs^ 
all  ponrtrayed  in  the  florid,  hjrperbolical  style  peculiar  to  Asiatica,  bare 
contributed  their  influence  to  throw  over  this  region  of  the  globe  a  magi- 
cal and  fascinating  illusion,  which  must  continue  still  to  envelope  it,  omil 
dispelled  by  the  cold  and  accurate  realities  on  which  we  geograpbeca  mast 
dwell. 

MouNTAiKS.]  The  mountains  that  enclose  the  great  oropeetiou,  or 
upland  Persian  plain,  are  elongations  of  the  great  Taurisa  Taage^  whkfa 
runs  through  Koordbtann  and  Armenia,  and  of  the  Moscfaian  range,  i^ncli 
aeparates  Armenia  from  Grewgia.  This  latter,  after  fonning  the  aonthen 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Kur,  crosses  the  Arazss,  and  enters  Ader- 
beidjan  under  the  name  of  the  KarO'Dogh^  wheie^  connected  with  tbc 
Kara^Dagh,  it  forms  the  S.W.  boundary  of  the  Chowal  Mogan* 

The  Taiish  Ranged]  The  ToUmH  range  b  the  commencement  of  ths 
high  limestone  belt  which  suirounds  the  S*  of  the  Caspian  like  a  bow. 
From  the  plain  of  Mogan  the  direction  of  this  chain  is  &£•  Ux  about  4 
deg*  of  long,  to  a  point  somewhat  £•  of  Teharaon.  From  this  point  it 
runs  rather  to  the  N.£.  till  about  62*  E.  long.,  where  it  becomee  identified 
with  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  As  fiv  £.  as  the  Sefed-rood  or  Kial* 
Ozan,  the  chaon  is  called  the  tmmniains  of  Taliikf  and  the  Alpous,  E.  of 
that  rirer,  the  general  name  is  the  ElimrZy  from  the  old  Persic  tena, 
Inn'djf  'the  mountain*'  This  name,  however,  is  applied  not  only  to  tbs 
whole  range,  but  also  to  the  Caucasus  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Elbura  is  also  denominated  the  KoM  Caucasdn,  This  extensive 
chain  is  connected  with  the  lofty  mountains  of  Sahundy  running  N.  & 
from  the  lake  of  Oormeahu-i^Ano^er  lofty  range,  running  N.  £.  fron 
the  source  of  the  Kizil-Ozan  and  the  Kantsu,  called  the  Kqfian  Kok, 
OT  '  the  tiger  mountain,*  near  the  source  of  the  Kaiasn,  joins  the  £1- 
burz,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Aderbeidjan  and  Irak.  Thii 
range  is  of  great  elevation.  The  mountain  Savalan^  at  the  N.  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sahund  mountains,  80  B.  miles  £.  of  Tanris,  la  the 
highest  of  that  cluster,  and  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Maja 
WiUock  ascertained,  in  1825,  its  elevation  to  be  8000  feet  above  its  bwe; 
its  absolute  elevation,  therefore,  must  be  more  than  13,000  feet.  Respect- 
ing the  elevation  of  the  Elburz,  Mr  FraoEer  doea  not  think  that,  witb 
the  exception  of  Damatvendf  their  elevation  exceeds  7000  £oeU  Bat 
Mr  Morier  states  that,  on  arriving  mid-way  betwe^i  Armagfaaoeh  and 
Anflchend,  they  discovered  from  the  summ^  of  an  eminence  an  imwyi^m 
chain  of  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  Resht,  and 
mentions  an  immense  snow^^overed  momltain  belonging  to  that  laage^ 
called  Aug'Daghf  or  *  the  white  mountain,'  from  that  very  circumstanoei 
The  defile  of  Roodhar  pssses  through  the  £lburx,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Kizil<-Ozan,  from  Casbin  to  Resht.  Here  the  river,  descending  from 
the  high  level  of  Upper  Media  with  a  fruious  and  rapid  torrent,  pierosi 
the  base  of  the  range,  which  is  many  miles  in  breadth.  The  road  wlac^ 
leads  along  the  chasm  is  said  to  he  the  only  one  practicable  for  loaded 
beasts  from  Gheelan  to  Irak.  It  is  generally  excavated  from  the 
rocky  cliff  which  overhangs  the  deep  gulf  yawning  below.  The 
crossed  by  Eraser  Uy  to  the  N.W.  of  tlusv-^The  pass  ef  Ag^Uer, 
crossed  by  the  same  gentleman,  leads  to  ArdebiL  Farther  N.  another 
pass  leads  from  Astara  to  Ardebil,  and  another,  from  langkeran  in  ths 
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RuBuan  Talish,  leacls  betweeil  the  momitains  and  the  sea  to  Sbirwan. 
About  50  B.  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Teheraan  are  the  celebrated  Caspian 
straits,  tfarongk  which  Alexander  pnrsaed  the  nnfortnnate  Duins.  There 
are,  however,  2  passes,  which  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  Cos- 
pim  Pylasy  or  '  Caspian  Straits,  and  which,  from  their  vicinity  to  each 
other,  have  been  frequently  confounded.  The  Caspian  straits,  strictly 
speaking,  are  those  which  lead  from  Media,  direct  so  the  Caspian  sea, 
across  the  ElbonE  mountains;  whereas  the  other  pass,  through  which 
Darius  fled,  runs  £.  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Elburz,  instead  of 
croesing  it.  The  commencement  6f  tiiese  is  75  B.  miles  almost  due  E. 
of  Teheraun,  at  the  village  of  Feroo£cohee. 

Koordislaun  BangeJ}  The  great  Koordistaun  range  enters  Persia  be- 
tween  the  lakes  of  Van  on  the  W.  and  Oorineeaufa  on  the  E.,  where  it 
forms  the  line  of  boundary.  Their  particular' name  to  the  W.  of  Oormee* 
auh  was  anciently  the  Caspian  mountains*  Running  S.  E.  they  join  the 
great  central  cham  to  the  S.  of  the  bke  of  Oonneeauh,  called  Choairai 
by  Ptolemy,  and  evidently  the  Pernc  Kho^Ader^  at  *  mountain  of  fire*' 
At  its  south  eastern  extremity,  the  Kho'Ader  branches  into  the  Koflan 
Kok^  running  N.E.  and  into  the  Zagroiy  running  S.  and  S.E.,  and  skirting 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Tigris,  the  Shat-al-Arab,  and  the  alluvial  regions 
of  the  Karoon,  the  Jeiahee,  and  the  Tab,  till  it  joins  the  lofty  range  which 
separates  the  apland  of  Persia  Proper  from  the  Ourmseer,  or  hot  region. 
It  forms,  in  fact,  the  great  western  and  southern  buttress  of  the  Persian 
plateau  the  whole  way,  under  various  names,  till  it  meets  the  southern 
projection  of  the  Beloochistaun  mountains.— ^From  Busheer  to  Sheerauz, 
not  less  than  5  ranges  of  mountains,  each  successively  higher  than  the 
other,  must  be  crossed  before  the  wearied  traveUer  begins  to  descend  to- 
wards the  plain  of  Slieeianz.  Three  principal  ranges  in  the  centre  of 
the  Koordistibn  chain,  the  TahiUy  the  Darooy  and  the  Kourtak,  are  of 
great  elevation.  The  range  is  generally  limestone,  and  contains,  like  all 
others  of  a  similar  structure,  many  caves  and  grottoes.  The  whole  range, 
fix>oa  where  it  enters  Persia  to  where  it  meets  cape  Urboo,  the  southern- 
most point  of  the  Beloochistaun  range,  is  at  least  2000  British  miles,  not 
including  sinuosities.  The  Peeraxunj  the  highest  pass  between  Busheer 
and  Sheerauz,  is  estimated  at  7000  feet  by  Lieut.  Alexander.  But  its 
elevation  is  certunly  much  more,  as  the  plain  of  Aijun,  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass,  is  6750  feet  above  the  sea  by  Eraser's  table. 

The  Elwund^  The  Elwund,  or  OronieM  of  the  ancients,  is  rather  a 
group  than  a  chain  of  mountains,  covering,  it  is  said,  a  surface  of  60  miles 
of  ground,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  appears  completely  detached  fronl  its 
north-western  neighbours,  the  mountains  of  Ardelan.  It  is  generally 
covered  with  snow,  its  summits  being  4^  hours'  ascent  above  Hamadan, 
which  is  itself  in  a  very  elevated  situation.  This  group  abounds  in  springs 
of  the  finest  water,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  plants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  the  Mwis  Joioniua  of  Ptolemy,  unless  perhaps  it  be 
the  lofty  range  which  is  crossed  in  the  way  from  Ispahan  to  Keshan,  and 
which  seems  to  be  a  lateral  projection  frtnn  the  Bactiaree  mountains  to- 
wards the  Great  salt  desert.  The  province  of  Kerman  is  traversed  by 
different  ranges  of  mountains. — A  very  lofty  range,  covered  with  snow 
in  some  parts,  separates  the  desert  of  Kerman  from  tliat  of  Seistaun.  This 
range  runs  N.  and  S. — Another  range  separates  Kerman  on  the  S.  from 
Seistaun  on  the  N.,  and  seems  to  be  the  Mantes  Becii  of  Ptolemy^-— A 
third  range  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  district  of  Noormansheer.    ]| 
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is  Teiy  lofty,  and  at  all  thnes  coTered  vith  mow*    They  seem  to  be  d« 
monntauiB  of  Maren  mentioiied  by  Ebn  Hawkel. 

The  ElbmrzS\  Of  the  Elburz  range,  mount  Damawand,  28  B.  miles 
K.E.  of  Teheran  in  direct  distance,  is  reputed  the  highest  peak,  being 
853S  English  feet  above  the  level  of  that  city,  according  to  M.  Tresel,  a 
French  trayeller,  who  crossed  the  Mazanderann  range  at  two  different 
points.  As  the  same  gentleman  found  Teheraun  to  be  8200  French,  or 
3412  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  height 
of  Damawaund  is  11,946  feet  above  that  sea.  But  if  Fraser's  estimate  of 
3666  feet,  as  the  height  of  Teherann,  be  admitted,  and  it  be  also  admitted 
that  the  Caspian  sea  is  332  feet  below  the  level  of  other  seas,  then  the 
elevation  of  mount  Damawaund  will  be  12,531  above  that  sea,  or  12,200 
above  the  level  of  the  Persian  gulf.'  It  is  a  volcanic  mountain.  Aocoitl- 
ing  to  Fraser's  information,  the  mountain  has  been  ascended  to  its  sununit, 
which  contains  a  large  hollow  in  its  centre,  as  if  a  mine  had  been  wroo^ 
into  it,  with  several  small  excavations  in  different  directions.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  these  are  extinguished  craters:  the  summit  being 
formed  chiefly  of  pumice  and  scoriae,  and  the  whole  mountain  aboanding 
in  sulphur.  Very  severe  earthquakes  are  sometimes  felt  at  the  Tillage 
which  lies  23  B.  miles  S.  of  it.  Between  Nehavend  and  Booroojird,  a 
distance  of  40  miles,  an  elevated  ridge  mns  E.  and  W.,  having  on  the  N. 
side,  towards  Nehavend,  a  gradual  but  conunual  ascent  of  16  mUea.  Oa 
arriving  at  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  a  grand  scene  bursts  upon  tfas 
view.  Beneath  you  li^  a  nrcular  plain,  covered  with  villages  and  col- 
tivated  fields ;  to  the  left  is  the  huge  mountain  Shuter  Koh,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  on  the  right  the  Giroos  and  Elwund  rear  their 
hoary  heads  to  the  clouds.  In  ftont,  the  view  is  bounded  by  another 
high  mountain-range,  covered  with  verdure, — and  from  its  summit,  ia  a 
clear  day,  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Boorojird  may  be  seen.^  The 
P^l(s  Sundcty  which  commanded  the  entrance  to  Persia,  or  rather  that  to 
the  plain  of  Persepolis,  lay  9  long  marches,  such  as  Alexander  was  ac- 
customed to  make  when  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  to  the  S.E.  of  Suaa.  These 
Pyl»  have  not  yet  been  identified. 

t}eserts,2  If  the  deserts,  and  the  varied  ranges  and  groups  of  moun- 
tains which  either  bound  or  crown  the  great  Persian  platan,  be  excluded, 
Persia  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  arable  land.  The  great  extent  of 
deserts  b  a  distinctive  feature  of  Persian  geography,  which  in  this  respect 
greatly  resembles  Arabia.    There  are  five  great  deserts  in  Persia,  exdusive 

'  ft  is  difficult,  howeTer,  to  coaoeire,  that  if  Damawaund  be  only  8588  feet  ahove  tlw 
level  of  Telieraun,  it  can  be  distinctly  Tisible  at  a  direct  distance  of  150  B.  milei^ 
or  190  miles  according  to  colonel  Johnston.  According  to  Humboldt,  it  requires  an 
elevation  of  18,188  Eng.  feet  to  be  barelv  visible  at  such  a  distance.  We  must  thcrs- 
fore  conclude,  either  that  the  elevation  of  Diimawaund  b  much  greater  than  It  is  noads 
by  the  observation  of  Tresel,  or  attribute  its  distant  visibility  to  the  effect  of  relractiei^ 
which  is  so  extraordinarily  great  in  the  upland  plains  of  Persia,  that  an  object,  thooch 
12  miles  distant,  seems  only  2  to  the  astonished  traveller.  The  latter  is  probably  ths 
cause.     It  is  even  visible  from  Uesht  in  Gheelaun,  170  B.  miles  direct  distance. 

*  It  is  surprising  that  Ebn  Hawlcel  should  place  Damawaund  in  the  southun  range 
of  the  Persian  mountains,  whilst  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  belongs  to  the  northern  range 
of  Elburz,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  forms  the  chief  peak ;  and  It  is  as  strange  that 
Malte  Brun  has  not  noticed  the  mistake,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  committed  a  simi- 
lar error  in  classing  the  Hetzardara,  or  1000  mountains,  among  the  Bactearee  moun- 
tains, to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  vales  of  Sheerauz  and  Merdasht,  seeing  they  belonc  to 
the  district  of  Ispahaun.  They  are  so  odled  from  the  multiplicity  of  flat  and  holLw 
intervals  between  the  barren  insulated  mountains  which  are  scattered  ov^  the  diatrid 
of  Ispahaun,— a  desolate  tract,  extending  100  miles  E.  and  W.  by  16  and  20  broad. 
'like  soil  is  mostly  composed  of  slate. 
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of  smaller  ones  t  Ut,  that  called  Karakocm^  or  <  black  sand,'  to  the  N.E: 
of  Khorasan ;  2dy  the  Great  Salt  desert,  extending  from  the  ricinity  of 
Kashan  and  Koom  on  the  W.  to  Khorasan  on  the  £. ;  S J,  the  desert  of 
KertnaUy  which  joins  it  on  the  S. ;  ^hy  that  of  Beloochistaun  in  Eastern 
Persia,  including  that  of  SeUtaun^  and  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Be-* 
loochistaun  and  Afghanistaon  moontains,  to  the  W.  and  S.,  where  it  meets 
the  desert  of  Kerman  and  the  Great  Salt  desert,  comprehending  a  surface 
of  140,000  square  miles;  and  bihy  the  desert  of  Kiah  on  the  £.  of  the 
Tigris,  which  stretches  from  that  river  to  the  Looristaun  mountains.  For 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  it  b  impossible  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  superficial  extent  of  these,  coUectiyely  considered. 
But  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  they  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral Persia. — In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the  sandy  waste  of  Bunpoor^  in 
the  S.W.  of  Mekraun,  155  miles  long  by  80  broad.  These  deserts  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  hence  travellers  are  compelled  to  take  the  circuitous  route  from 
Ispahaun  to  Teheraun,  and  from  thence  along  the  subalpine  ridges  that 
project  southward  from  the  Elburz  to  the  desert,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
Khorasan  and  Afghanistan.  They  form  part  of  that  remarkable  chain  of 
sandy  and  saline  plateaus  which  extend  from  the  Great  Gobi,  or  *  naked 
desert,'  on  the  N.W.  of  China,  across  the  whole  of  Asia,  communicat- 
ing, with  little  intermiasion,  through  Beloochistaun,  Mekraun,  and  Nedjid^ 
with  the  great  sea  of  sand  in  Arabia.  They  must  be  carefrilly  distin- 
guished by  the  geographer  from  steppes,  or  extensive  plains  covered  with 
long  grass  and  herbs.  Such  are  called  in  Chinese  houangy  in  Mongolian 
kudahy  and  in  Arabic  ianujah. 

Lakes.'}  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  saline  de- 
serts, Persia,  like  Africa,  abounds  in  salt  lakes,  as  those  of  Oormeah^  Bag* 
iegan,  SheerauZy  and  Zurrah.  There  are  more  than  30  lakes  in  this  coun- 
try which  have  no  outlets. 

£jake  of  Oormeah.}  The  lake  of  Oormeah  lies  in  Aderbeidjan,  being  the 
Spauia  of  Strabo,  the  Martianus  Palus  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Capoion  of  Mo- 
ses of  Chorene.  It  is  a  large  inland  lake,  every  where  surrounded  by  high 
mountains  and  elevated  table  lands.  On  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  a  sloping 
plain  dividing  it  from  the  Choatras  range ;  on  the  E.  partly  by  Uie  Sahund 
range  and  the  plain  of  Tabreez ;  on  the  N«  by  mountains ;  and  on  the 
W.  by  a  lofty  snow-dad  range,  the  ancient  Caspii  Montet.  This  expanse 
of  saline  fluid  is,  according  to  Morier's  map,  70  B.  miles  frx)m  N.  to  8., 
and  32  from  E.  to  W.,  and  280  miles  in  circumference ;  but,  according  to 
Ker  Porter,  it  is  90  B.  miles  long  by  32  broad,  which  agrees  with  rra- 
ser's  map.  It  is  most  commonly  called  Deria  Shahee^  or  <  the  royal 
sea.'  It  is  also  denominated  Deria  Maragha  and  Deria  Oormeah^  from 
two  large  cities  of  that  name,  situated  on  nearly  opposite  sides  of  the 
lake.  It  is  often  likewise  named  Deria-Jmchuk  or  '  the  little  sea.'  Not 
less  than  14  rivers,  some  of  them  pretty  large,  fall  into  this  lake,  which 
notwithstanding  is  still  very  shallow,  its  greatest  depth  not  exceeding 
3  or  4  cubits,  and  in  some  places  scarcely  one.  It  sometimes  rises  30 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  when  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are^much 
swollen.  Its  waters  are  intensely  bitter,  saline,  and  heavy,  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Dead  sea.  No  fish  can  live  in  this  lake.  It  is  said  to 
be  visibly  decreasing,  having  retired,  in  some  places,  not  less  than  500 
yards  within  the  last  12  years,  as  Mr  Eraser  was  informed,  who  visited  it 
in  1822.  The  same  fiact  is  stated  by  Morier.  In  Morier's  map  of  Adiiw 
IV  2  o 
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beidjan,  the  wrstem  Aoite  of  this  lake  u  placed  52f  forther  £•  than  ia 
the  mapa  of  Kinnier  and  Aitowniiiidi.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of 
modern  maps.  Bat  Morier's  longitade  is  confirmed  by  the  obaervationB  of 
Brotra. 

Lake  0/  Baki^an.']  The  lake  of  Bakiegan  is  the  receptacle  of  aD  die 
riTers  of  Hollow  Persia,  or  thoee  that  water  the  vales  of  Morgaeab,  Mer- 
dasht  and  Karbal.  It  is  60  B.  miles  in  length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. — The 
kike  of  Sheerauz  is  6  B.  miles  E.  of  that  city,  and  is  a  much  smaller  ezpanit 
than  the  Bakiegan  lake,  being  only  12  farsangs  in  drcnmference.  Thii 
lake  has  been  confoonded  with  diat  of  Baktegan  in  the  maps  of  KiniiiM-  and 
Arrowsmith,  although  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  lake  is  30  B. 
miles  E.  of  the  eastern  limit  of  the  former.  This  is  the  more  surprising  ai 
they  had  been  represented  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  maps  of 
D' Anville,  Rennel,  and  La  Rochette.  The  hollow  plain,  containing  the  basin 
of  the  Baktegan  Idte,  is  a  saline  desert,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  raises  of 
k>fty  mountains.  Both  these  lakes  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  whether 
historians,  geographers,  or  natutalbts. — As  the  lake  of  Zurrah  belongs  to 
A^fghanistan,  or  Eastern  Persia,  its  description  belongs  to  that  article. 

Felr^active  Ponds*'^  At  Shirameen,  a  village  near  the  lake  OormeeaK 
there  at'e  certain  extraordinary  ponds,  or  plashes,  whose  indolent  waters,  hj 
a  slow  and  regular  process,  stagnate,  concrete,  and  petrify,  and  produce  thai 
beautiful  transparent  stone,  commonly  called  Tabriz  marble^  whidi  is  so 
remarkable  in  most  of  the  burial-places  in  Persia,  and  which  forma  a  chief 
omiunent  in  all  the  buildings  of  note  throughout  the  country.  -Tbeae  ponds, 
which  are  situated  close  to  one  another,  are  contained  in  a  circomferenos 
of  about  half  a  mile,  and  their  position  is  marked  by  confused  heaps  and 
mounds  of  the  stone,  which  have  accumulated  as  the  excavations  have  in- 
creased. On  approaching  the  spot  the  ground  has  a  hollow  sound,  with  a 
particular  dreary  and  calcined  appeartuicO)  and,  when  upon  it,  a' strong  mineral 
smell  arises  from  the  ponds.  The  process  of  petrifaction  is  to  be  traced 
from  its  first  beginning  to  its  termination.  In  one  part  the  water  is  dear; 
in  a  second  it  appears  thicker  and  stagnant ;  in  a  third  quite  black ;  and  ia 
its  last  stage  is  white,  like  a  hoar  frost.  Indeed  a  petrified  pond  looks  like 
firoeen  water,  and,  before  the  operktion  is  quite  finished)  a  stone  slightly  thrown 
upon  it  breaks  the  outer  coating,  and  causes  the  black  water  undemealk 
to  exude.  Where  the  operation  is  complete  a  stone  makes  no  impressioD, 
and  a  man  may  walk  on  it  without  wetting  his  shoes.  Wherever  the  petri- 
fiaction  has  been  hewn  into,  the  curious  progress  of  the  concretion  is  clearly 
seen,  and  shows  itself  like  sheets  of  rough  paper  placed  one  over  the  other  ia 
accumulated  layers.  Such  is  the  constant  tendency  of  this  water  to  become 
stone,  that  where  it  exudes  from  the  ground  in  bubbleS)  the  petrifkction  ae* 
sumes  a  globular  shape,  as  if  the  bubbles  of  a  spring,  by  a  stroke  of  magic, 
had  been  arrested  in  their  play,  and  metamorphosed  into  marble.  The  sub- 
stance thus  produced  is  brittle,  transparent,  and  sometimes  most  richly 
streaked  with  green,  red,  and  copper  coloured  veins.  It  admits  of  being 
cut  into  immense  slabs,  and  takes  a  good  polish.  The  present  royal  family 
of  Persia,  whose  princes  do  not  spend  laige  sums  in  the  constmcticm  of 
public  buildings,  have  not  carried  away  much  of  the  stone ;  but  some  im- 
mense slabs  which  were  cut  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  now  lie  neglected  amongst 
innumerable  fragments,  show  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view.  So  much 
is  this  stone  looked  upon  as  an  article  of  luxury,  that  none  but  the  kiag, 
his  sons,  and  persons  privileged  by  special  firman,  are  permitted  to  excavate ; 
aad  such  is  the  ascendancy  of  pride  over  avarice^  that  the  scheme  of  fmtm^ 
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ing  it  to  the  faighett  bidder  does  not  seem  to  hare  ever  come  within  the 
calcalation  of  iu  pi-esent  poasessors. 

Rivers.]]  From  its  physical  configuration  Persia  has  but  few  riven,  and 
these  generally  inconsiderable.  The  most  northern  stream  is  the  Araxes, 
which  can  scarcely  be  now  called  a  Persian  rirer,  as  but  a  very  amaU  por- 
tion of  Persian  territory  touches  its  right  bank. 

The  Ktzil  Ozait.]  The  Kissil  Ozan  is,  throughout,  a  Pefsian  stream, 
and  one  of  the  largest  in  that  region.  It  is  the  Gosmh  of  Scripture*  and 
the  Amasdus  of  Ptolemy.  It  originates  in  the  mountaiqs  of  Ardelan  or 
Persian  Koordistaun,  the  Mardiana  of  the  ancients,  in  the  vicinity  of  Senna, 
in  that  elevated  upland  where  the  rivers  rise  ip  opposite  directions,  and  run 
to  different  seas.  The  course  of  the  Kizil  Qzan  is  generally  to  the  £.  of 
N,,  its  upper  valley  being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  range  of  the  Kaplan 
jDagh  or  Koflan  Koh,  which  separates  it  from  Aderbeidjan.  At  ten  B.  miles 
N.E.  of  Gooltuppeh,  it  receives  the  lai^  streiun  of  the  Boulounleet  coming 
S.W.  from  the  mountains  of  Sahund.  The  channel  of  the  Kizil  Ozan  is 
generally  200  yards  wide  above  the  junction,  Froni  hence  it  flows  £.  to 
the  ford  of  Paras,  where  a  pam  leads  over  the  Koflan  Koh  into  the  fine 
district  of  Khalkhal,  in  Aderbeidjan.  The  vale  of  the  IQzil  Ozan  is  here 
very  deep.  From  the  ford  of  Paras  the  range  of  the  Koflan  Koh  leaves 
the  northern  bank  of  the  stream,  and  runs  N.E.  to  the  Talish  mountains. 
After  a  direct  course  of  more  than  100  B.  miles  farther,  it  pierces  the  £1- 
boorz  range,  and,  after  a  farther  course  of  50  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
sea  a  few  miles  to  the  £.  of  £nzelly.  At  the  mouth,  when  collected  into 
one  channel,  it  is  200  yards  broad,  but  very  deep,  rapid,  and  turbid»  boiling 
violently  from  shore  to  shore,  hurrying  along  with  it  trees,  rocks,  and  stonee 
in  great  quantities.  In  most  phu^s  it  is  not  satisfied  with  one  channel,  but, 
spreading  itself  over  a  wide  space,  it  tears  away  the  banks,  forms  islands 
and  gravelly  beds  that  seem  to  be  constantly  shifting,  and  often  dividing  into 
two  or  three  streams,  and  anon  re•1^liting,  and  again  separating,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  obstades  which  impede  its  progress.  With  so  much  force 
does  its  current  propel  itself  into  Uie  sea  th^t  it  is  perceptible  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  including  sinuosities,  is 
400  B.  miles.  It  derives  the  name  of  Kizil,  or  'red,'  from  the  reddish  tinge 
of  its  waters.  It  is  also  called  Shah  Rood^  or  '  the  royal  river  ;*  Suffeed 
Roodj  or  '  the  vr^itfi  river,'  from  it  foaming  course  through  the  mountains  to 
the  sea ;  and  Ispe  or  Afpa  Rood^  or  '  the  river  of  horses ;'  the  Asprudus  of 
Patricius,  on  the  banks  of  which  Naraes,  the  Persian  monarch,  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  by  which  Aderbeidjan  was  ceded  to 
Tiridates,  the  Armenian  king,  and  that  river  made  the  Persian  boundary. . 

The  Hud,  The  Hud  may  be  called  a  Persian  river,  being  the  ancient 
Gyndesy  which  separated  Susiana  from  Assyria.  It  is  a  large  stream,  fully 
300  yards  broad  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris,  about  midway  between 
Kooto  al  Hamarra  and  Koma.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  modem  ignor- 
ance of  Persian  geogr^hy,  that  its  existence  was  not  so  much  as  suspected 
till  Kinnier  introduced  it  into  his  large  map  of  Persia,  while  he  was,  at  the 
same  time,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  Urge  size»  on  the  supposition 
that  it  originates  in  the  mountains  of  Looristaun,  as,  in  that  case,  its  direct 
course  cannot  exceed  120  B.  miles.  What  heightens  the  difficulty  is,  that 
when  Kinnier  saw  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Tigris,  the  Hud,  though  then 
900  feet  broad,  was  near  the  period  of  its  lowest  state,  and  must,  therefore« 
be  double  the  volume  when  at  its  maximum  state.  We  are  compelled,  till 
more  and  better  information  of  the  courses  of  the  Susian  rivers  be  obtained. 
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to  identify  it  with  the  Gynclet  of  Herodotw,  and  with  the  Mediam  Ckoaspa 
and  the  modem  Karasu,  If  a  meridional  line  were  drawn  from  the  aoiiree 
of  the  Karasn  to  the  LooriBtann  moantains^  it  woold  almost  erectly  strike  the 
-sappoaed  source  of  the  Had  in  these  mountains.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined 
to  ^nk  that  the  conrse  of  the  Karasn  should  be  drawn  straight  S.  throngli 
the  mountain  range  till  it  strike  the  line  of  the  channel  of  the  Had,  instead 
of  making  it  deriate  from  its  meridional  course  so  &r  to  the  S.£  as  to 
pierce  the  range  to  the  S.  of  Khorremabad,  and  then  run  &E.  to  the  ancient 
Suae.  If  the  Hud  be  thus  identified  with  that  stream,  it  will  faUy  account 
for  the  great  size  of  its  rolnme,  and  the  course  of  the  Karasu  will  be  made 
nearly  meridional  throughout.  Taking  the  Hud  and  Karasu  for  one  and  the 
same  river  under  different  names — ^the  one  Arabic,  and  confined  to  its  coons 
from  the  Looristann  mountains  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  other  its  Tarkish  ap- 
pellation during  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  the  mountaina  of  Arde- 
lan,  through  Media,  to  the  Looristann  range — ^its  direct  line  of  conrae  wiH 
exceed  SOO  B.  miles. 

The  Kerah,"]  The  Kerah,  or  river  of  Shnsn,  toe  ancient  Susa^  m 
another  large  stream,  corresponding  to  the  Susian  Choaspes,  We  take  it 
to  be  the  same  with  the  ri?er  of  Nehavend  and  Hamadan,  which,  instead  of 
being  made  to  describe  a  rery  tortuous  course  to  the  Karasu,  should  be  mads 
to  describe  a  meridional  course  to  Khommabad,  120  B.  miles  N.W.  of 
Shush.  We  are,  in  fact,  ignorant  of  the  course  of  the  Median  rivera  before 
they  pierce  the  Looristann  range,  and  enter  the  alluyial  region  of  Sosiaoa. 
If  identical  with  the  river  of  Nehavend,  its  direct  course  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  Hud  or  Elarasu ;  if  not,  it  has  still  a  course  of  220  B.  miles,  snppoeing  it 
to  be  merely  the  river  of  Khomemabad.  It  is  a  much  larger  stream  at  the 
Tuins  of  Shush  than  where  it  enters  the  Shat  al  Arab,  much  of  its  waters 
being  drawn  off  by  canals  for  the  purpose  of  irrigadon. 

The  KarooH."]  The  Karoon  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  stream,  in  respect 
of  volume  of  water,  of  any  in  all  Persia.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  lai^;est  of 
the  Susian  rivers.  It  is  composed  of  two  main  branches,  the  Abzal  and  the 
Karoon,  which  unite  at  Bundikeel,  not  far  below  Shushter.  The  combined 
stream  is  larger  than  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates,  taken  separately  ;  and, 
after  a  S.W.  course  of  100  B.  miles  below  the  junction,  it  disunites  at  Sabls, 
and  enters  the  sea  by  six  mouths.  The  delta  thus  formed  is  of  large  ex- 
tent, being  65  B.  miles  long,  by  40  of  medial  breadth.  Of  the  two  streaioi 
which  form  the  Karoon,  the  N.W.  branch  is  called  the  Abzal,  and  the  river 
of  Dezfool,  and  corresponds  to  the  Eulasus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Ulai  of 
Daniel  the  prophet,  which  formerly  washed  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Snsa,  or  Shushan.  It  rises  at  the  southern  foot  of  a  range  that  separates 
the  plain  of  Nehavend  from  that  of  Booroojird,  and  has  a  conrse  of  150  B 
miles  S.  to  its  junction  with  the  Karoon.  The  Karoon,  or  N.E.  branch, 
rises  from  the  foot  of  the  Kho-i-zird,  or  yellow  mountain,  70  miles  S.  W.  of 
Ispahan,  and,  after  a  course  of  170  miles,  joins  the  Abzal.  A  little  above 
Sabla,  the  Karoon  receives  the  Jerahee,  a  large  stream,  running  a  winding 
course  of  150  B.  miles  N.W.  and  S.W.  from  the  Looristann  mountains.  A 
branch  of  the  Jerahee  falls  into  the  sea  at  Deria  Bona.  This  branch  is  ^be 
Hedyphon  of  Pliny,  whilst  the  river  of  Shuster  is  probably  the  Copares  of 
Diodoms,  and  the  combined  stream  of  the  Abzal  and  Eulsens  correspond 
apparently  to  the  PasUigris.  It  was  up  this  combined  stream  that  Near- 
chus  sailed,  and  entered  the  Eulsus  at  Bundekeel,  whence  he  went  no 
to  Susa  on  its,  western  bank. 

77ie  Tab,']     The  Tab,  the  Oroates,  or  Aronty  is  the  river  wldeii  as^ 
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•iently  8e]Mirated  Persia  from  Siuiaiia.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  moan- 
tains  that  bomid  the  plain  of  Sheeranz  to  the  W.,  and,  after  a  comparative 
course  of  180  B.  miles,  enters  the  Persian  golf,  20  B.  miles  S.  of'Endian, 
where  it  is  80  yards  broad. 

The  Araxe^y  Cyrus  and  Medus^  The  Araxes,  the  Cjrros,  and  Medas, 
of  Strabo,  are  fttmoos  in  classic  story,  as  watering  the  vale  of  Persepolis. 
The  first  of  these  is  now  called,  though  very  inaccurately,  the  Bundemirt 
the  second  the  Kurauby  and  the  third  the  Sorvan^  or  Servund.  The  two 
latter  are  branches  of  one  and  the  same  river,  now  called  the  Kuraub,  or 
Knr  river.  The  Kuraub  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  W.  of  Gazion,  and 
to  the  N.W.  of  Morgaub,  and  runs  110  B.  miles  S.S.W.  to  the  village  of 
Sowan,  20  miles  N.£.  of  the  Tukhtee  Jumsched,  where  it  separates  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  western  arm  runs  S.W.  till  it  joins  the  Araxes, 
forming  the  N.£.  side  of  the  vale  of  Merdasht,  and  still  retaining  the  name 
of  the  Kuraub  ;  whilst  the  other  branch,  under  the  name  of  Sowan,  runs 
S.E*,  at  the  back  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  Persepolitan  vale  on  the  £.,  till 
it  joins  the  united  stream  of  the  Araxes  and  Cyrus  to  the  £.  of  the  village 
of  Bundemir ;  after  which  all  the  three,  under  the  name  of  the  Bundemir, 
run  S«£.  to  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegan.  The  Attruck  is  the  most  N.£. 
river  of  Persia,  and  is  a  large  body  of  water,  which,  after  performing  a  N. 
and  then  a  western  course  of  more  than  250  B.  miles,  enters  the  Caspian 
about  50  miles  to  the  N.  of  Astrabad.  * 

There  are  no  other  rivers  of  consequence  in  Western  Persia.  Those  of 
Masanderan  all  run  short  courses  from  the  £lburz  to  the  Caspian ;  1>ut, 
though  extremely  numerous,  none  of  them  are  navigable.  But  Northern 
Peraia  exhibits  a  wonderful  contrast  to  Southern  Persia  in  respect  of  rivers ; 
for  Pottioger  tells  us,  that  such  is  the  aridity  of  Southern  Persia,  that,  in 
his  whole  route  from  Sonmeauny  to  Sheerauz,  a  journey  of  1,500  B.  miles 
(lySOO  of  which  were  in  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit)  from 
£.  to  W.,  the  vicinity  of  Sheerauz  was  the  first  place  where  he  had  seen  a 
ninnii^  stream  deep  enough  to  take  a  horse  above  the  knees. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

On  such  an  extensive  surface  the  climate  must  be  exceedingly  varied. 
What  the  younger  Cyrus  said  to  Xenophon  is  still  applicable  to  modem 
Persia.  '*  My  father's  empire  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
the  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at  the  other."  Persia 
may  be  said  to  present  three  climates :  that  of  the  low  tracts  bordering 
on  the  Caspian  sea, — ^that  of  the  great  plattau  itself,— nmd  that  of  the 
shores  of  the  lower  Tigris  and  the  Persian  gulf.  The  Caspian  sea 
being  332  feet  lower  than  the  ocean,  its  shores,  of  course,  in  summer 
experience  stronger  and  more  lasting  heats  than  do  the  West  Ipdia  islands. 
Excessive  humidUty  is  the  leading  feature  of  its  climate.  There  is  not  a 
month  in  the  year  generally  in  which  the  inhabitants  can  rely  on  fair  weather. 
Both  weather  and  temperature  are  highly  capricious.  In  the  depth  of  winter 
the  natives  are  often  forced  to  throw  off  their  warm  clothing,  and  at  other 
times,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  compelled  again  to  have  recourse 
to  their  sheepskin  cloaks  and  furs.  Snow  often  falls  heavily,  and  remains 
on  the  ground  for  some  time.  The  cold  of  summer  is  damp  and  unwhole- 
some, inducing  many  diseases  ;  rheumatisms  and  dropsies  are  common,  and 
diseases  of  the  eyes  still  more  so.  The  climate  of  the  plateau,  or  upland, 
is  essentially  different.  Surrounded  with  monntaips,  on  many  of  which  snow 
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lies  perpetually,  this  npaa^  from  Iitpahan  to  Candaliar,  experieiices  vary  hqi 
f Bmnieri  and  excassl^ly  cold  wiatenu     In  sammer,  the  atmoaphere  ia  ex- 
cessively heated  by  the  reflection  of  the  solsr  rays  from  the  baming  aaad 
and  naked  rocks.     The  Persians  deem  the  climate  of  Ispahan  exoeedii^y 
healthy ;  but  this  salubrity  is  merely  comparatiTe ;  at  the  oommeneenRol 
of  aatamn,  when  the  heat  has  nearly  attained  its  mayimnm>  its  conseqneiiceB 
are  often  fatal,  for  ferers  then  commence  and  often  carry  off  immeiws 
numbers.     The  heats  of  Teherann  are  insupportable  in  sammer,  and  the 
whole  court  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  abandon  the  place  during  thia  aeaaoa 
for  cooler  retreats.    In  the  plain  of  Hamadan,  on  the  cootrary,  the  beat  is 
moderate,  never  rising  above  80"*  in  tlie  shade  in  the  hottest  period  of  ^ 
year.     But  this  plain  is  very  elevated  and  well-watered  and  wooded.     Is 
other  elevated  situations,  as  Sutanuab,  Gutnppeh,  and  Ankhend»  the  tem- 
perature of  summer  ia  moderate,  the  temperature  not  rising  above  75*  ia 
the  shade  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.     Farsistann,  particularly  the 
vale  of  Sheerauz,  has  been  represented  as  free  from  excessive  and  rigorov 
colds ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  for,  during  the  winter  months,  run  and 
haU,  frost  and  snow,  visit  the  plain  of  Persepolis ;  and  Le  Bruyae  bimedf, 
when  engaged  in  exploring  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  was  unable  for  soow 
time  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and  compelled  to  take  the  ahelter  of  s 
houbO.     Scarcely  a  day  in  winter  passes  without  some  person  being  froaBBs 
dead  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,     One  great  cause  of  this  frequent  catas- 
trophe is  the  practice,  universally  followed  and  rigidly  enforced,  of  shuttii^ 
the  gates  of  all  cities  and  towns  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opening  them 
at  sunrise ;  and,  if  any  arrive  after  the  gates  are  shut,  they  must  stay  with- 
out all  night  whatever  be  the  consequence.     Rainbows  are  seldom  aeen  ia 
Central  Persia,  because  the  air  is  too  dry  and  pure.  The  serenity  and  purity 
of  their  cloudless  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  blessing  the  nativee  eo- 
joy ;  the  sky  being  so  clear  at  night,  travellers  can  journey  all  night,  and 
thus  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  the  solar  rays  so  insupportable  during  the 
day.  The  third  climate  is  that  of  the  Gurmseer,  a  hot  low  region  that  ekirts 
the  Persian  gulf  and  the  lower  basin  of  the  Tigris.    Here  the  samiel  often 
kills  the  unwary  and  imprudent  traveller.     At  Busheer,  the  heat  is  exces- 
sive, the  thermometer  ranging  from  87**  at  sunrise  to  98*  in  the  shade  at 
midday,  and  generally  standing  at  90*  during  the  night.  The  whole  sontheni 
coast  of  Persia  is  burnt  up  and  barren,  presenting  nothing  to  Tiew  but 
brown  sand,  grey  rocks,  and  hardened  clay.     In  Ahmedee,  in  the  Dasb- 
tistan,  between  Busheer  and  Sheeraux,  or  rather  the  flat  between  Busheer  and 
the  first  range  of  mountains,  the  thermometer  stood  at  125*  in  the  shade, 
and  the   heat  almost  amounted  to  suffocation,  when   the   late    Henry 
Martin,  the  missionary,  and  Messrs  Lockett  and  Taylor  were  there  in 
1811.     One  of  them  wrapped  himelf  round  in  a  wet  sheet,  whilst  another 
covered  himself  with  his  mattress,  by  which  different  means  they  were 
much  relieved. 

Soil  and  Productums.^  From  what  has  been  stated  respectmg  the  as- 
pects of  Persia,  its  numerous  naked  mountains,  extensive  deserts,  and  scarcity 
of  water,  it  may  be  easily  inferred  that  the  proportion  of  good  soil  in  Persia 
is  exceedingly  small ;  and  even  of  what  arable  land  exists  one-twentieth 
part  is  not  cultivated.  In  ancient  days,  the  province  of  Snsiana  was  a  rich 
fertile  province,  but  it  is  now  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  neighbour- 
bg  deserto.  Farsistaun  was  once  well-wooded ;  but  though  much  has  been 
said  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  plain  of  Sheerauz,  later  travellers,  as 
Fraser  and  others,  declare  it  to  be  comparatively  barren  and  uaproductive. 
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The  vale  of  Merdasht,  which  contabed  the  once  celebrated  city  of  Peraepo-i' 
lis,  which  was  famed  for  its  agricultni'al  produce,  watered,  as  it  was,  by  the 
AraxeA«  Cyrus  and  Medns,  and  which  so p{M)r ted  a  population  of  1,500  viU 
lages,  besides  Persepolis,  is  now  a  dreary  waste-     The  plains  in  the  vicinity 
of  Comaishah  have  been,  much  praised  for  their  exuberant  fertility  and 
beauty  by  Cbardin,  who  traversed  them  nine  times ;  and  yet,  in  Eraser's 
opinion,  they  are  sterile  and  barren.  The  district  of  Ispahan  is  well- watered 
by  the  Zunderood,  and  numerous  canals,  drawn  from  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.     The  plain  of  Hamadan,  15  miles  long  by  9  broad,  is 
abandantly  fertile ;  and  that'  of  Kermanshaw,  80  miles  S« W.,  is  the  most 
fertile  in  Persia.     While  Kerr  Porter  was  there,  such  was  its  exhuberant 
produce  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  himself  and  suite,  consisting  of  ten 
persona  and  twelve  horses,  with  moles  in  proportion,  was  only  2s.  6d.  a^day. 
The  plain  of  Khoi,  in  Aderbeidjan,  is  noted  for  its  deep  and  exuberant  soU, 
which  is  so  stiff  as  to  require,  in  some  places,  10  pair  of  bnfRdoes  to  drag 
the  ploughshare  through  it ;  but  the  district  of  Khalkhal  is  the  granary  of 
this  province^  the  soil  being  a  dark  loam,  and  standing  in  no  need  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation.     A  number  of  fertile  valleys  exist  in  the  southern  slopes 
and  subordinate  ranges  of  the  Elboors.     In  Kerman,  the  only  fertile  dis- 
trict  is  that  of  Noormansheer ;  and  the  district  of  Darabgherd,  S.£.  of 
the  Baktegan  lake.     The  Koordish  districts,  in  the  northern  part  of  Persian 
Khorasan,  are  abundantly  fertile  ;  but  Khorasan  is  so  subjected  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Turkman  tribes,  that  its  once  numerous  population,  flourishing 
cities,  and  extensive  commerce  have  disappeared.     The  ancient  lawgiver, 
Zoroaster,  enjoined  the  Persians  to  plant  useful  trees,  and  irrigate  the  dry 
lands,  and  to  work  out  their  salvation  by  pursuing  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture.   By  thus  connecting  the  temporal  and  future  interest  of  his  followers, 
agriculture  could  not  fiidl  to  flourish ;  and  hence,  under  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  Persia  was  as  well   cultivated  as  could  be  expected  under  a 
despotic  government  and  the  physical  disadvantages  of  a  dry  and  parched 
soil.    But,  ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  Magiaa  faith  and  empire,  Persia 
has  gradually  declined,  and  the  Persians,  like  other  Mohammedans  under 
bad  governments,  are  content  with  the  present,  and  give  themselves  ho 
trouble  about  futurity.  The  Parsee,  or  Ghubres,  the  persecuted  descendants 
of  the  ancient  race,  are  as  industrious  and  patient  as  the  modem  Persians 
are  idle  and  fickle  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Cbardin,  that,  if  erer  these 
Ghubres  were  to  recover  their  wonted  ascendancy,  Persia  would  present  a 
very  different  a^ect.    A  young  Persian  met  Morier  on  the  road  from  Cauze- 
roon  to  Sheerauz,  and,  entering  into  conversation,  lamented  the  miseries  of 
the  peasantry  of  his  district,  who  were  oppressed  beyond  the  power  of  en- 
durance.    *  Do  you  pay  your  taxes  yearly,'  said  Morier  ?*     '  Yearly  V  said 
he,  *  why,  we  pay  them  monthly,  and  frequently  twice  a  month.*   *  Upon 
what  are  the  taxes  leried  ?'     *  Upon  every  thing  we  possess,  and,  when 
they  can  find  nothing  else  to  tax,  they  tax  oor  very  children.     Would  to 
heaven  that  you  Europeans  would  come  and  take  this  country  from  us,  and 
then  I  would  be  your  servant.'     lliis  language  conveyed  more  of  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression  than  whole  volumes.  The  land-tax  was  usually  a  tenth  of 
the  gross  produce ;  but  lands  held  in  fief,  or  for  payment  of  military  serrice, 
were  exempt.    It  is  now  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce,  in  addition  to  the 
madurauty  or  irregular  taxes  instituted  to  supply  the  exigency  of  the  state, 
by  which  each  proprietor  was  obliged  to  fuinish  a  share  proportioned  to  his 
estate.     This  is  one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  levied  on  the  cultivator. 
If  Persia  be  deficient  in  grain^  it  abounds  with  herbs  and  flowers  of  every 
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kind  and  hne.  The  gpardens  are  munerons  and  eztensire^  and  few  coontric 
rarpass  Persia  in  the  Tariety  and  flavour  of  its  fruits^  as  the  fig,  the  pooH 
granate,  the  almond,  the  date,  the  peach,  and  the  apricot.  Khorasan  i 
^unous  for  its  melons,  of  which  there  are  twenty  species.  The  quinces  < 
Ispahan  are  the  finest  in  the  East ;  and  the  vines  of  Sheerauz,  Yesd,  an 
Ispahan,  have  each  their  peculiar  excellence.  Of  raisins  there  are  fourteei 
kinds,  of  which  the  violet,  red,  and  black,  are  most  esteemed,  and  so  \urgi 
that  one  of  them  is  a  good  mouthful*  The  Persian  dates  are  exceedingl] 
rich,  their  syrup  being  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  than  virgin  honey.  Pome 
gianates  attain  great  perfection,  some  of  them  weighing  a  full  pound.  Th< 
country  also  produces  hemp,  tobacco,  opium,  sesamum,  rhubarb,  mann^ 
saffron,  cotton,  tui'pentine,  mastic,  and  various  aromatic  gums.  Khonaar, 
in  Irak,  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards.  Gheelan  and  Mazanderan,  or  the 
narrow  stripe  between  the  Elboorz  and  the  Caspian,  are  by  far  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  districts  in  all  Persia.  The  climate  is  hot  and 
humid,  and  the  soil  is  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea.  From  September  to  the  end  of  April,  the  whole 
country  is  one  continued  garden,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  oranges  sad 
lemons,  and  single  and  double  jessamines.  So  beautiful  is  this  tract  dariag 
that  season,  that  it  is  denominated  Belad  al  Irem^  or  'the  terrestrial 
paradise.'  The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  rearing  of  silk  worms  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  Gheelaunees ;  for  silk  is  but  sparingly  produced  in 
Mazanderaun.  The  annual  produce  of  silk  which  passes  through  the  custom 
houses  of  Gheelaun  is,  as  Eraser  was  informed,  about  60,000  maunds  shakee, 
or  900,0001b8.  English,  exclusive  of  what  is  used  in  home«consumption, 
which  does  not  pay  duty. 

Animal  IRngdanu']  The  horses  of  Persia  have  been  always  celebrated 
as  the  finest  in  the  East.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ancient  history 
has  read  of  the  Nisaan  pastures  and  the  Nisnan  horses.  They  are,  hovr* 
ever,  although  they  may  excel  the  Arabian  horses  in  shape  and  handsome- 
ness, inferior  to  them  in  fleetness ;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  celebrated 
Nadir  Shah  preferred  the  Arab  breed  to  the  Persian.  The  horses  of  tbe 
Chob  country  are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  though  they  have  not  m 
much  blood  as  those  of  the  desert.  Those  of  Shuster  are  large,  powerful  and 
admirably  fitted  for  riding  horses,  but  are  not  found  to  answer  as  race-bor«i» 
The  Turcoman  breed  of  horses  has  been  introduced  into  Persia;  they 
attain  a  great  size,  and  are  capable  of  enduring  extraordinary  fatigue.  Tbef 
have  been  known  to  perform  a  journey  of  900  miles  in  1 1  successive  dtp*' 
The  late  Vakeel  Kerim  Khan,  mounted  on  one  of  these,  once  perfonned  t 
joumey  of  332  miles  in  58  hours.  Camels  are  quite  common  in  InteiNfi 
and  Southern  Persia,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  but  the  Bactrian  camel  ia 
most  used  for  travelling.  Mules  are  much  used,  and  particular  care  it 
taken  oi  the  breed.  An  excellent  breed  of  the  ass  has  been  introdooedf 
from  Arabia.  The  gurkhvr^  or  wild  ass,  is  an  object  of  the  chase ;  f'' 
his  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy.  It  is  prodigiously  fleet,  and  its  habits'!*, 
exactly  those  so  graphically  described  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  forests  w 
the  Elboors  in  Gheelaun  and  Mazanderan  abound,  as  might  be  expecteil 
in  wild  animals,  as  wolves,  tigers,  jackals,  and  foxes,  and  boars,  with  tM 
Caspian  cat.  We  are  not  so  certain  of  the  existence  of  the  hyseoa  in  ^ 
southern  provinces.  Lions,  leopards,  and  jackals,  also  abound  in  Mtf*"*; 
derauv  Oxen  and  cows  are  kept  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  aod  >» 
the  supply  of  the  dairy.  The  cows  of  Mazanderan  and  Gheelsiu>  ^^ 
small  in  size,  and  reaemble  the  leaser  breeda  of  that  animal  in  If^ 
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I  Thorn  of  Interior  Peraia  are  of  a  better  nee  ;  they  have  leas  of  the  hump, 
'  and  resemble  the  English  breed  of  black  cattle.     The  Persian  sheep  are 
'  numerous  and  large ;  they  are  of  the  Dhoomba,  or  fat-tailed  kind.    These, 
with  goats,  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Eels  or  wandering  tribes.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  abundance  of  pasture  land,  and  the  numerous  pas- 
tond  tribes  that  roam  the  country,  wool  is  produced  in  great' abundance 
all  over  the  country.     The  best  wool  is  that  of  Kermaun,  the  mountains 
of  which,  hot  and  arid  in  summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter,  sustain 
great  flocks  of  slieep  and  goats,  from  whence  the  shawls,  nummuds,  and 
other  woollen  fabrics  of  the  country,  are  made.     Not  only  is  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  itself  very  fine,  but  the  goats  produce  a  down  which  grows  in 
winter  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  Tibet  or  shawl  goats,  and 
is  nearly  as  fine.     This  is  spun  into  various  fabrics,  which  almost  vie  with 
the  shawls  of  Cashmere  in  warmth  and  softness,  if  not  in  fineness  and  beauty 
of  manufacture.     This  down,  called  khoolk  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, is  found  not  only  in  Kermaun,  but  niore  or  less  over  all  Khorasan, 
the  mountains  of  which  are  favourable  to  the  animals  which  province  it. 
But  the  Khorasan  khoolk  is  not  so  fine  as  that  of  Kermaun,  being  full  of 
coarse  goat-hair  and  very  foul,  and  does  not  fetch  in  Khorasan  more  thah 
5^.  per  lb.,  whereas  that  of  Kermaun  is  much  finer,  cleaner,  and  even 
cheaper  in  Kermaun.     Animals  of  the  deer  kind  abound  in  Persia,  and 
hares  are  numerous  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.     Tame  and 
wild   fowl   are  much  the  same  as  those  of   Europe.     Quails  and  par- 
tridges are  quite  common,  and  immense  numbers  of  pigeons  are  reared  by 
the  natives  for  their  dung  which  is  used  as  manure  for  melons.     The 
pigeon -houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Ispahan  were  in  Chardin's  time  above  3000 
in  number,  and  very  large,  each  being  six  times  the  size  of  European  ones. 
Elsies,  vultures,  and  falcons,  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  latter  are  much  used  in  hunting.     As  the  rivers  in  Persia 
are  few,  fish  cannot  be  numerous.     Salt-water  fish  are  abundant,  both  in 
the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.     The  people  inhabiting  the  coast  of 
Mekraun  and  Kerman  live  much  on  this  aliment,  and  were  hence  called 
Ichih^ophagiy  or  *  fish-eatets,'  by  the  ancients.     All  the  rivers  of  Mazan- 
deran  abound  in  fish,  especially  sturgeon,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  cured 
on  the  coasts  of  these  provinces,  and  carried  to  Astracan. 

Mineralogy/,']  This  is  not  a  very  fertile  subject,  for  Persia,  though 
mountainous,  produces  few  minerals  or  metals.  Unfortunately  salt  is  tlie 
mineral  which  most  abounds,  the  ground  in  most  parts  being  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  it.  None  of  the  precious  metals  are  found  in  Persia. 
Copper  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Mazanderan  and  Kerman,  and 
from  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Casbin,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
internal  consumption.  Lead  is  produced  in  the  mountains  of  Pars  and 
Kerman.  Sulphur  is  an  abundant  mineral  production,  especially  near  the 
mountain  Damawaud.  Iron-stone  abounds  in  Aderbeidjan :  the  whole  tract 
between  Tabreez  and  the  Araxes  being  covered  with  mountains  of  a  reddish 
brown  hue,  indicating  the  presence  of  that  mineral.  At  Sheherderabad  on  the 
Goorangoo,  a  branch  of  the  Kizil-Ozan,  to  the  S.W.  of  Meeanah,  a  copper 
mine  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  an  Englishman  began  to  work  it  in 
1817.  Lieut.  Alexander,  who  passed  this  way  in  1824,  in  his  journey  to 
Ardebeel,  says,  that  here  are  perhaps  the  richest  veins  of  copper  in  the 
world.     Silver  and  lead  are  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.^      Of  all 

4  If  ever  a  European  colony  were  to  be  established  in  Persia,  says  be,  1  know  not  of 
a  better  situation  tor  it  tban  this ;  the  climate  being  good,  tne  soil  fertile,  rich  ores  in 
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the  mineral  prodactions  of  Persia,  tarquoises  have  been  ihe  most  celdrnted. 
This  gem  is  produced  in  the  mountain  of  Feeroos-Koh  in  the  Elhoora*  and 
in  a  hill  40  miles  W.N.W.  of  Neeshapore.  The  former  mine  is  probaUj 
ezbaiisted,  as  nothing  of  it  has  been  heard  since  the  time  of  Cfaardin,  160 
years  since,  because,  according  to  Eraser,  the  mines  in  the  district  of 
Neeshapore  are  at  present  the  only  place  where  such  gems  are  now  found. 
The  hilk  in  which  they  are  fonnd  are  a  mass  of  porphyritic  rock,  inter- 
mingled with  beds  of  clay,  and  conglomerates  of  the  same  substaooe,  aH 
strongly  tinged  with  iron,  and  in  many  places  pervaded  with  micaoeons 
.iron  ore ;  the  tnrqnoise  or  kalaite  is  disseminated  through  this  in  veins, 
nodules,  and  irregular  masses.  The  mines  are  sir  in  number,  and  are  all 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
rent,  when  Fraser  was  there,  in  January  1822,  was  2000  Khorasan  to- 
mauns,  or  £2,700  sterling  ;  but  thia  being  considered  exorbitant,  some  of 
the  mines  remained  unlet.  The  mines  are  most  wretchedly  managed,  no 
system  whatever  being  used  in  the  mining  operations,  which  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  ignorant  peasants,  who  hare  neither  capital  to  advance,  nor 
skill  to  direct  their  operations.  Were  they  in  the  hands  of  intelligeBt 
miners,  under  the  direction  of  the  crown  or  some  rich  capitalist,  they 
would  pay  abundantly.  But  the  f<M*mer  will  advance  nothing,  and  the 
latter  dare  not ;  such  is  the  insecurity  of  property  under  a  despotism^  which, 
though  shifting  hands,  remains  immutable.  Marble,  freestone,  and  slate 
abound  near  Hamadan.  The  fii-st  is  of  four  colours,  white,  or  statuary, 
black,  red  and  black,  and  white  and  black.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
common  production  called  Tabreez  marble.  Mummy,  a  noted  Persian 
production,  is  found  in  Kerman,  near  the  village  of  Kesuiyeh.  This  snb- 
stance  is  a  black  liquid  petrolium,  called  mourn  by  the  Persians,  which 
signifies  *  an  unguent.*  It  is  also  called  tuUgf.  It  oozes  from  a  rock  in  a 
cavern.  Once  a  year  only  is  the  door  of  the  cavern  opened,  and  the 
moum  which  had  dbtilled  during  the  year  (a  quantity  in  size  equal  to  a 
pomegranate)  is  taken  out,  sealed  up,  and  said  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal 
treasury.  It  is  esteemed  a  catholicon  by  the  Persians,  and  reckoned  more 
precious  than  gold.  Some  of  this  precious  unguent  was  brought  by  the 
Persian  ambassador  in  1809,  as  a  present  from  the  shah  to  the  qoeen  of 
England.  It  is  also  found  in  Khorasan.  Near  Dalakee,  on  the  road  from 
Buaheer  to  Sheeranz,  are  two  fountains  of  black  naphtha  or  bitumen. 


CHAP.  IV.'COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  in  such  a  country  as  Persia  cannot  prove 
a  very  prolific  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  almost  total  want  of  internal  water 
communication  is  an  insuperable  impediment  to  inland  commerce,  com- 
bined as  this  is  with  that  of  the  great  central  desert,  and  the  difficulty  of 
land'Carriage  over  the  great  mountainous  ranges  that  surround  the  lofty 
plateau.  The  institutions  of  the  Magian  system  were  also  unfavourable 
to  maritime  commerce,  as  it  was  the  design  of  Zoroaster  to  confine  his 
countrymen  solely  to  agriculture,  and  to  make  as  much  of  their  barren 
and  thirsty  soil  as  they  could.     Hence  whatever  maritime  commerce  was 

abandanoe ;  and,  as  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  frontier,  the  colony  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  being  disturbed  by  war.  There  is  no  probability,  however,  that  this  predietion 
will  be  long  verified.  The  Russians  have  completely  established  their  boundary  on  the 
Arazes,  and  another  war  will  put  them  In  poaseasion  of  all  Aderbeidian,  and  ramova 
the  frtmtier  line  to  the  Kizil  Ozan. 
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enjoyed  by  the  ancient  Persian  empire  was  conducted  by  the  Fliceniciana 
and  Greeks,  whilst  the  internal  was  managed  by  caravans  as  at  present. 
In  the  days  of  Khosrn  Nusheiran,  when  that  prince's  dominion  compre- 
hended most  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Red  sea,  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Persia  was  large  and  extensive.  Having  overcome  their  wonted  aversion 
to  commerce  and  navigation,  the  Persians  had  established  a  flourishing  and 
lucrative  trade  with  India  and  China.  All  the  pruicipal  ports  of  India 
were  visited  by  Persian  merchants,  and  in  most  of  the  Christian  churches 
established  in  the  peninsula,  divine  service  was  performed  by  Nestorian 
priests,  ordained  by  a  Persian  metropolitan.  By  sea  and  land  the  mono- 
poly of  silk  and  Indian  produce  was  completely  in  Persian  hands,  and  the 
Romans  were  wholly  dependent  on  them  for  the  supply  of  these  articles. 
As  a  proof  of  the  great  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  means  of 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  command  of  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tank  Kesra,  or  dome  of  Chosroes,  at  Ctesiphon,  was  Indian  teak.  We 
learn  from  Cedrenus  that  when  the  emperor  Heraclius  pillaged  Dastagerd, 
the  imperial  residence  of  Khosroo  Par? iz,  the  grandson  of  Nusheerwaun,  he 
found  in  it  aloes,  aloes-wood,  mataxa-silk,  thread,  pepper,  sugar,  ginger, 
muslins  without  number,  silk-robes,  woven  and  embroidered  carpets,  and 
bullion.  Manufactured  articles  of  the  same  kind  were  also  found  in  the 
sack  of  Ctesiphon  or  Al-Madayen,  by  the  Arabian  general  Saad.  One  of 
the  chamliers  of  Khosru's  palace  was  stored  with  camphire,  an  odoriferous 
gnm^  peculiar  to  the  oriental  regions,  but  especially  to  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra,  and  which  is  employed  with  a  mixture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the 
palaces  of  the  East.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  resi- 
nous substance,  the  Arabs^— mistaking  it  for  salt — mixed  it  with  their 
leaven,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of  the  taste.  Amongst  the 
furniture  of  the  palace,  the  Arabs  found  a  piece  of  silk-carpeting,  60  cubits 
long  by  the  same  in  breadth.  On  the  ground  of  this  a  paradise  or  garden 
was  depictured,  and  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  were  imitated  by  the 
figures  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones ;  and 
the  ample  square  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.  This 
being  brought  to  the  khalif,  the  rude  and  ignorant  barbarian  ordered  it  to 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  divided  among  the  soldiers.  Though  this  elegant 
piece  of  manufactured  wealth  was  thus  destroyed,  yet  such  was  the  value 
of  the  materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone,  though  none  of  the  best,  was 
valued  at  20,000  dirhems.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
and  religion,  the  Arabs  monopolized  the  commerce  of  Persia  and  India, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  were  enriched  by  the  Indian  trade^ 
especially  the  town  of  Siraf  and  the  city  of  Bassonu  In  the  10th  century 
Siraf  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  according  to  Ebn  Hawkel,  extending 
four  miles  in  length,  but  unwalled,  and  possessed  many  opulent  merchants, 
who  expended  30,000  dinars  in  the  erection  of  their  houses ;  and  he  de- 
clares that  he  himself  saw  at  Siraf  merchants  who  were  worth  4,000,000 
dinars,  and  that  there  were  others  who  were  still  richer.  The  people  of 
Cazeroon  and  Fasa,  in  his  time,  carried  on  an  inland  commerce,  and  were 
patient  and  persevering  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  the  merchants  of 
Pars,  wherever  they  went,  were  rich  and  powerful.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  at  that  time  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  were  still 
Magians,  who  have  always  been  an  active  and  industrious  race,  like  their 
sncoessors  at  Yesd  and  Bombay,  and  consequently  that  the  baleful  influence 
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of  the  MahommediB  lyvtaiii  wm  not  dien  to  foUy  felt  m  noir.     Tlie  fire- 
qnent  internal  conTolsions  which  mbseqnently  agitated  Penia»  and  the  no 
leM  frequent  inroadi)  and  consequent  sobjection,  of  this  nnhiqipy  oowitry 
by  the  Tnrks  snd  Tsitan,  contribnted  to  niin  both  her  intemal  and  foieign 
commerce.     Under  the  sway  of  Sbah  Abbas,  the  greatest  prince  of  the 
Saffavean  dynasty,  great  enoonragements  were  held  oat  to  manalactBiei 
and  commerce,  and  a  colony  of  Armenians  was  transported  Ironi  Jnlfe,  oa 
the  Araxes,  to  Ispahan,  to  conduct  the  foreign  trsde.     R«t  the  rain  of  tfa^ 
dynasty,  and  the  frequent  revolntions  that  snoeeeded,  have  reduced  the 
Perbian  commerce  to  a  low  ebb.— Of  the  natiTe  prodnctionB  of  Penis, 
silk  is  the  most  importaot.    It  is  produced,  more  or  less,  in  oTery  ptroYineob 
bat  Gbeelann  and  Mazaonderaon  are  those  in  which  it  chiefly  flourisfaei^ 
and  which  alone  export  it  in  any  quantity.     About  270,000  lbs.  are  an- 
nually purchased  here  by  the  Russians,  and  carried  to  Astracan ;  aa  eqosl 
quantity  is  sent  to  Bagdad  and  its  vicinity ;  180,000  lbs.  are  exported  ts 
Coastantinople,  Aleppo,  and  Anatolia ;  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to  Yeid, 
Cashan,  Ispahan,  and  those  other  Persian  cities,  where  silk  ia  nuunifiw- 
ture<l.    Russian  Gbeelann,  Sheerwann,  and  some  of  the  districts  connected 
with  the  Caucasus,  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  silk,  so  that  weie 
the  demand  to  increase,  the  supply  would  do  so  likewise.     Its  price  variss 
according  to  its  quality,  and  at  the  time  Fraser  was  in  Gheelsnn  (1822) 
the  price  was  from  £S  12«.  to  £4  8«.  per  raannd  of  14  lbs.  English.    Cot- 
ton is  another  article  of  raw  produce,  of  which  a  great  quantity  ia  raised 
in  Mazaunderaun,  where  the  price,  in  1822,  did  not  exceed  2^  per  Ib^ 
apd  where  its  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Bengal  cotton. 
Some  of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  Russians,  but  the  greater  part  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country.     The  best  silk  goods  in  Penda  are  manafactared  at 
Yesd ;  they  far  excel  those  made  in  any  other  part.  The  chief  silk  articles 
there  manufactured,  are  alujaht  or  shirts,  and  kassubs  or  trowsers,  deriu, 
or  outer  vests,  and  hueahuns  or  men's  slurts,  and  taffetas,  similar  to  oars 
but  stouter,  black  silk  handkerckiefe,  about  H  yard  squsre,  coarse,  and 
tweelled  like  Barcelonss,  and  which  serve  for  female  head-dresses ;  many 
of  them  are  dyed  in  crimson,  and  sell  at  6«.  each.     Silk-velvets,  of  very 
great  beauty,  are  manufBU^tured  at  Mesched,  Ispahan,  Cashan,  and  Tabrees. 
Satins  are  siso  manufactured,  but  those  of  China  are  preferred,  aa  being 
finer.     The  cotton->goods  chiefly  manufactured  are:  chintses  or  printed 
cottons,  calamcars  or  printed  patterns  of  wreathed  and  consecative  flovren^ 
sparsely  thrown  upon  a  red,  white,  blue,  or  fawn-coloured  ground,  peera' 
hueahuttSf  or  king's  shirts,  resembling  English  long-doth,   which  lately 
entirely  superseded  them,  rudduks^  or  upper  vests,  a  fabric  resembting 
nankeen,  and  Ispahann  stripes,  blue,  purple,  or  grey,  and  a  coarse  whits 
cloth  called  kherboz^  made  for  home  wear  in  every  village,  and  of  which 
an  immense  quantity  is  annually  carried  off  by  the  Russians.     As  wool  ii 
a  native  production  in  great  abundance,  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  being 
of  pastoral  habits,  a  great  many  articles  are  made  of  it,  as  carpets  and 
nummuds.     The  best  carpets  are  made  at  Kerman,  Yesd,  Herat,  Booroo- 
jird,  and  those  of  the  Toorkomans  of  Khorasan,  Ispahan,  and  Aderbeidjaa. 
The  shawls  of  Kerman  are  held  in  great  estimation,  and  are  only  inferior 
to  those  of  Cashmere.     Nummuds,  or  fine  felt-carpets,  are  sometimes  of 
great  beauty,  but  they  are  dear,  and  i^t  to  get  moth-eaten.     The  dty  of 
Uamadan  has  been  long  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  leather,  as  saddlery, 
shoes,  &c.     Shcerauz  was  once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver  embrai* 
deries^  but  these  are  now  much  excelled  by  those  of  Cashan  and  Ispahaai 
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its  damasked  steel  knires  and  daggers  are  still  esteemed,  aod  a  good  deal 
[>f  coarse  glass  ware  is  still  laadcy  but  all  its  roanafoelnres  have  declined 
lince  ibe  danh  of  iCerim  Khan,  its  benefactor  and  sorereign.  The  wine 
[>f  Sheeraue,  so  much  boasted  of,  b  made  in  no  great  quantity,  and  in  so 
sareless  a  manner,  that  in  cfaoonng  it,  not  more  than  one  large  bottle  can 
Ini  got  out  of  four  or  fire,  fit  lor  use.  There  is  no  snch  thmg  as  a  cask 
in  idl  Persia,  and  as  the  wine  is  fermented  in  comparatively  small  earthen 
ressels  or'  bottles,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Tarioos  and  ill-coacocted 
ituff  ihat  b  too  often  produced.  There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  con* 
leqnence  in  Persia.  The  whole  amount  of  eiports  and  imports  between 
R-uasia  and  Persia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  sea,  was  estimated  by  one  or 
two  respectable  merchants  at  Balfroosh,  at  400,000  tomanns,  or  £214,000. 
The  whole  shipping  employed  in  the  Caspian  commerce  does  not  exceed  12 
Fessels  of  from  50  to  100  tens.  There  b  a  growing  demand  for  European 
manu^ictnres,  since  the  Persians  have  become  better  acquainted  with  diese 
commodities.  Woollens  haye  been  long  admired  all  over  the  East,  and 
the  importo  are  great  and  increasing,  as  also  chintzes  and  printed  cottons; 
But  Fraaer  remarks  that  the  French  and  German  manufiKturers  haye  been 
much  more  successful  in  hitting  the  Persian  taste  than  the  Englbh,  because 
they  took  care  to  hare  better  information  on  tliat  subject ;  every  Persian 
bazaar  having  a  full  and  glaring  dbplay  of  their  rich  chintzes,  whibt  the 
Englbh  patterns,  of  a  more  sober  kind,  lay  neglected  and  unasked  for; 
Eraser  observes,  that  it  b  not  plain  and  good,  but  showy  and  flimsy  articles, 
that  suit  the  Persian  market.  The  Persuns  are  supplied  with  brocades 
and  epsbroidery  by  the  French  merchants  of  Lyons.  Indigo^  cochineal, 
spices,  sugar,  and  sugar-candy,  are  all  articles  of  importation,  the  cochineal 
being  from  Russia,  and  all  the  others  from  India,  by  the  way  of  Bnsheer. 
Black  lamb  and  sheep's  skins  are  imported  from  Bochara,  coffee  from  Ara* 
bia,  tin  and  tuthenagpe  from  India,  copper,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Russia. 
It  b  remarkable,  that  though  Persb  possesses  no  mines  of  the  precious 
metels,  yet  there  b  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  specie  in  that  region, 
but  abo  a  very  great  sum  in  specie  b  annually  remitted  to  Indb  in  return 
for  the  produce  imported.  Not  less  than  £290,000  was  exported  to  In- 
dia in  the  year  ending  31st  May  1821,  as  cash-payment  for  Indian  goods. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this,  the  indigenous  products  of  Persb  greatly  ex- 
ceed in  value  her  imports,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  which  she  is  paid  in 
cash  by  her  Turkish  and  Russian  consumers.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
Indian  products  which  enter  Persia  are  re-exported  to  the  West,  for  which 
specie  b  returned.  It  is  stated  that  the  Georgian  merchants,  who  trade 
between  Teflb  and  Taurb,  bring  annually  to  the  bttor  city  300,000  ducate 
in  gold,  and  the  remittances  made  to  the  mission  there  are  all  in  the  same 
coin. 


CHAP,  v.— GOVERNMENT— ARMY— REVENUE. 

Pbrsia  b  an  absolute  monarchy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  and 
what  enhances  the  evil  still  more,  is  the  strange  and  absurd  political  dog- 
ma peculiar  to  Persia,  and  which  has  prevailed- there  from  the  remotest 
period  of  her  hbtory,  that  a  royal  edict  can  admit  of  no  repeal,  and  that 
the  word  of  the  king,  however  hastily  uttered,  and  however  contrary  to 
common  sense,  or  justice,  or  humanity,  is  irrevocable,  even  by  the  king  him- 
self.   The  evil  of  thb  practice  b  well  illustrated  in  the  hbtory  of  Darius 
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and  hit  fsTonrite  Daniel,  and  in  that  of  Ahasnenu  and  hia  Jewiah  qimt 
Esther.  In  such  an  abeolate  despotiBni,  the  sorereign  is  eTerything  aad 
the  people  nothing.  He  does  what  he  pleases  without  check  or  conlroL 
'The  only  right  which  has  heen  retained  by  the  people  is  that  of  insnmc- 
tion,  whach  has  been  more  frequently  exercised  in  Persia  than  in  any  otiwr 
abode  of  despotism.  The  very  excess  of  absolute  power  prevents  the  per- 
manence of  a  dynasty,  for  unless  the  successors  of  the  fonnder  of  a  dy- 
nasty can  wield  the  sword  with  ability  equal  to  that  of  him  who  crashed 
the  preceding  dynasty,  they  cannot  retain  Che  regal  power  for  any  lengdk 
of  time.  In  feet,  the  history  of  Persia,  especially  that  of  modem  times,  ii 
just  an  incessant  round  of  valour,  greatness,  discord,  dej^eneracy,  and  decay. 

Army,']  On  this  subject  the  reader  must  divest  his  mind  of  all  Ea- 
ropean  ideas,  that  include  the  existence  and  attributes  of  a  r^nlar  well- 
disciplined  army,  for  neither  Persia  nor  the  East  ever  posseeaed  any  tidii^ 
of  the  kind.  The  Persian  army — ^if  army  it  may  be  callcMl — ^is  bnt  ai 
untrained  rabble,  who  more  frequently  plunder  their  own  coantrymen  tins 
their  enemies,  and  under  pretence  of  collecting  contributions  for  the  war, 
rob  the  rillagers,  as  well  as  trayellers,  of  their  valuables.  The  only  font 
which  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  regular  army,  is  that  which  has  bees 
raised  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner  by  Abbas  M eerza,  the  prisce 
royal  and  governor  of  Aderbeidjan.  The  Russian  saccesses  compelled  hia 
to  do  so.  This  force  consisted  of  9,400  cavalry,  and  1,240  infantry,  dis- 
ciplined by  English  officers  and  artillerymen,  and  with  1000  disciplnied 
troops  under  the  Sirdar  of  Erivan,  completed  the  whole  regular  army,  is 
1822.  This,  with  the  irregulars  drawn  from  Aderbeidjan  and  Erivan,  might 
amount  tp  45  or  50,000  men.  When  Abbaz  Meem  took  the  field  in  1822 
against  the  Turks,  he  could  barely  muster  35,000  men,  including  a  large 
portion  of  inferior  troops,  and  22  field-pieces,  with  20  or  25  rounds  for 
each  piece,  and  about  as  many  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  for  each  gun  of  the 
regular  infantry,  and  the  arsenal  at  Tabreez  was  nearly  drained  by  ^ 
mighty  effort.  In  the  campaign  of  1826,  against  a  much  more  powerfbl 
enemy  than  the  Turks  (the  Russians,)  matters  were  little  better.'  The 
whole  army  under  his  orders  did  not  amount  to  45,000,  including  irregu- 
lars ;  and  of  the  whole  corps  only  12,000  could  be  called  disciplined,  aloof 
with  a  few  hundreds  of  Russian  deserters,  and  a  few  companies  of  foot 
artillery.  Exclusive  of  the  trained  troops  of  Abbas  Meerza,  the  Gholawn 
or  king's  guards,  are  the  only  permanently-embodied  force,  bnt  these 
amount  only  to  4000  men,  and  have  no  r^^lar  organization.  There  is 
likewise  a  number  of  cavalry  which  the  chiefs  of  the  numerona  tribes 
scattered  through  Persia  are  boond  to  furnish :  these  are  the  most  efficient 
troops  under  the  royal  command,  but  they  have  greatly  degenerated  from 
their  former  character  for  courage  and  zeal.  There  is  a  kind  of  militia 
also  registered  in  the  muster-rolls,  bnt  whatever  be  their  numbers^  whidi 
are  variously  computed,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  called  soldiers.  Whea 
the  king  takes  the  field  in  person  his  force  Lb  generally  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  which,  with  camp-followers,  is  doabled  or  even  trebled. 
The  modem  Persians  are  represented  by  Morier  as  arrant  oowarda,  without 
courage  or  discipline. 

Heventie,]  Sir  John  Malcolm  estimates  the  whole  fixed  revenue  of  the 
state  at  something  more  than  d63,000,000  sterling,  whilst  Mr  Eraser,  from 
what  information  he  could  obtain,  estimates  the  whole,  Ax.ed  and  irregular, 
at  one-half  that  sum.  What  makes  the  difference  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  the  former  personage  estimates  the  irregular  taxes  and  extortions  as 
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c^ual  to  the  fixed  revenue,  so  that  according  to  him,  the  whole  revenve, 
fixed  and  irregular,  is  more  than  £6,000,000  sterling,  or  four  times  the 
flum  estimated  by  Eraser.     The  whole  fixed  land-revenue  is  estimated  by 
the  latter  at  989,000  tomauns  at  1  Is,  each,  or  £543,950  sterlings  and 
the  contingent  revenue  of  presents,  fines,  &c.  at  1,500,000  tomauns,  or 
JC825,000  sterling,  or  £1,368,950  in  all.     No  land-tax  is  derived  from 
the  provinces  of  Western  Khorasan,  Aderbeidjan,  and  Mekran ;  nor  from  the 
government  of  Kermanshah  nor  the  khanships  of  Booroojird,  Nehavend, 
Khousar,  and  Khorremabad ;  and  one-haif  of  the  landed  revenue  of  Pars  is 
spent  4n  itp  administration.     The  ordinary  revenues  arise  from  the  cro.wn- 
laadsy  which,  from  the  frequent  revolutions,  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
confiscations ;  from  the  church-lands,  of  which  Nadir-Shah  resumed  the 
property,  paying  very  moderate  stipends  to  the  clergy ;  and  from  landed 
proprietors,  who  pay  10  per  cent  on  their  crops.     The  renter  or  holder  of 
crown-lands  pays  the  same.    But  the  land-tax  has  been  lately  raised  to  20 
per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce.     Gardens  in  or  close  on  villages  pay  also 
one-fifth  on  their  produce.    Melon-grounds,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  such  like 
fields,  pay  their  fifth  in  money,  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  the  produce. 
Cattle  are  also  taxed,  as  horses,  mares,  asses,  sheep  and  goats,  oxen,  buf- 
faloes, and  bees  per  hive.     There  are  also  capitation  and  door-taxes,  par- 
ticularly on  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Ghubres.    Shops  and  bazaars  pay  a  duty 
proportioned  to  their  size  and  employment.    It  is  levied  on  the  proprietor^ 
and  varies  from  two  to  twenty  reals  annually.     The  tenant  also  pays  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  business  and  ascertained  profits,  from  10  to  50 
tomauns  annually.     All  merchandise,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  pays  a  duty 
of  5  per  cent  generally.    This,  however,  is  not  the  only  duty  which  goods 
have  to  pay  on  their  entrance.     There  are  numerous  custom-houses  which 
levy  a  duty  on  that  which  was  levied  before,  at  the  rate  in  some  places  of 
1,  in  others  of  2  and  2^  per  cent.     Every  governor  of  a  district  in  fact 
does  all  he  can  to  squeeze  money  from  the  trader.    It  has  been  calculated 
that  before  an  investment  of  goods  can  arrive  at  Ispahan  from  Trebisond 
not  less  than  10  Persian  duties  must  be  paid.     Of  the  irregular  or  con- 
tingent revenues  those  received  at  the  festival  of  the  Nauroos,  or  new 
year,  commencing   with   the  vernal   equinox,  are   by  far  the   greatest, 
amounting,  according  to  Mr  Fraser,  to  at  least  1,200,000  tomauns,  or 
£660,000  sterling.     No  one  must  appear  that  day  before  the  king  with- 
out a  present.     Every  one  who  has  the  least  dependance  on  court  fovour, 
strives  to  make  up  a  purse  for  the  occasion,  and  those  who  cannot  make 
their  offering  in  cash  (by  far  the  most  acceptable  shape)  make  it  in  goods, 
shawls,  horses,  jewels,  merchandise,  for  nothing  is  unacceptable.     Over 
against  the  revenue  must  be  placed  the  royal  maintenance,  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding khalauts  and  presents,  the  payment  of  the  state  ministers,  and  of 
the  royal  g^uards.     What  that  expenditure  is,  is  unknown ;  yet,  according 
to  Malcolm,  it  is  considerably  below  the  revenue ;  whilst  Eraser^  on  the 
contrary,  thinks  that  the  Persian  monarch  with  all  hb  passion  for  accumu- 
lation cannot  possibly  save  much  yearly,  *  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  country  like  Persia  public  credit  is  unknown,  and  a  full 
treasury  is  consequently  deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  and  unless 
the  disbursements  were  greatly  less 'than  the  expenditure,  this  would  be 
impossible,.    We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  tliat  Fraser  has  under- 
rated the  Persian  revenues.     It  is  certain  that  the  present  monarch  is 
immensely  rich.     According  to  lieutenant  Alexander,  who  visited  Persia 
iu  1826,  the  king  is  said  to  have  a  mule  load  of  pearls  in  his  treasury, 
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a  nuBt  qnantily  of  jewel%  and  aboT«  30  millions  steriiag  id 
He  has,  howerer,  been  obliged  to  disgorge  abo^e  3  millioM  sterliiig  of 
tbat  sum  to  the  yictorious  RttssianB  in  order  to  preserve  the  rest. 


CHAP.  VI.— RELIGION  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  modem  Pernans  are  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Alee,  or  Sheesln, 
m  they  believe  that  Abnbeker,  Omar,  and  Osman,  obtained  the  khaliiaie 
in  nnrighteons  opposition  to  Alee,  who,  as  son-in-law  of  the  {Hnophet,  had 
a  jnst  chum  to  be  Mohammed's  successor.  In  the  festival  of  Iloeeyn,  lb 
son  of  Alee,  and  next  to  him  the  chief  saint  of  their  sect,  the  streets  «f 
Sheerauz,  Ispahan,  and  Teheran,  ring  with  imprecations  against  ikt 
Soonnites  or  followers  of  Omar.  This  festival  seems  to  have  been  des- 
teroQsly  got  up  by  the  heads  of  the  sect  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  8chifia^ 
and  keep  ap  the  hatred  of  their  followers  to  the  Turks  and  Usbecs,  tlie 
political  as  well  as  religious  rivals  of  the  Sheeah  faith.  la  fact  ao  sack 
religious  hatred  is  to  be  found  between  any  religions,  however  opposite  is 
their  creed,  as  between  the  Soonnites  and  Shecahs.  Their  difierenoeB  in 
the  modes  of  worship  and  customs  are  but  trifling,  and  have  risen  wholly 
from  mutual  hatred,  and  their  aversion  to  have  any  usage  in  comjaoa. 
These  consist  in  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands,  the  manner  of  prostratios, 
and  the  shape  of  their  graves,  whicli  with  the  Persians  are  flat  on  the  to^ 
and  with  the  Turks  convex.  The  Persians  defame  the  Soonnee  imaoiDi) 
ascribing  to  them  every  tenet  which  has  been  invented  or  held  by  the 
most  visionary  of  their  votaries*  Like  the  Soonnees,  the  Persians  have  thdr 
traditions,  to  which  they  appeal  as  the  Jews  to  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ro- 
manists to  the  church,  for  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Koran.  Thef 
believe  in  the  infeLllibility  and  impeccability  of  the  twelve  Imaiuna  de- 
scended from  Fatimah,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  and  wife  of  Ales- 
Abraham  they  hold  to  have  been  only  a  prophet  till  God  made  him  ai 
Imaum.  Fatimah,  the  wife  of  Alee,  holds  much  the  same  place  in  the 
Sheeah  system  that  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  in  the  Popish  creed.  Jbej 
have  their  pilgrimages,  their  purgatory,  their  relics,  and  their  hermiu, 
just  like  the  Romish  church  ;  but  in  this  they  differ  that  the  Sheeaha  pre- 
scribe images.  Both  deny  that  their  respective  sacred  books  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  common  people.  A  Sheeah  champion^  in  his  reply  to  the 
late  lamented  Henry  Martin,  says  that  only  a  very  few  expressions  of  the 
Koran  are  comprehensible  by  human  reason,  and  none  but  the  pr<^>faet 
himself  or  his  descendants,  the  12  imaums,  could  comprehend  them.  The 
Sheeahs  have  also  their  mystics  and  their  schoolmen,  namely,  the  Sooffiee^ 
The  Persians  have  no  visible  imaum,  or  living  head  of  their  fsith,  like  ikt 
Soonnites,  who  hold  the  indispensable  necessity  of  such  a  head,  and  reoQf> 
nise  its  existence  in  the  person  -of  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  obtained  tk 
dignity  of  khalif  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  Mohammed  XII.,  the 
last  khalif  of  the  Abasside  line,  in  favour  of  sultan  Selim  I.  when  he  ooo- 
quered  Egypt  in  1517.  The  last  of  the  twelve  Imaums,  or  living  deaoea- 
dants  of  the  Arabian  impostor,  is  supposed  by  the  Persians  not  to  be 
dead,  but  only  concealed,  and  is  expected  to  appear  near  the  last  day,  wImb 
all  the  world  is  to  become  Mohammedans.  The  Persians  have  bees 
uniformly  repreisented  as  the  most  tolerant  of  all  Mohammedans ;  but  dm 
is  denied  by  Fraser,  who  ascribes  this  mistaken  notion  to  the  apparaatly 
more  irreligious  character  of  the  Persians,  and  theu*  more  light  and  volatile 
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temper.  The  trealmeiit  which  Fraser  experienced  at  Mesched  atid  Asttu- 
bad  is  a  dear  proof  of  Persian  bigotry,  for  at  the  former  place  he  and  his 
tvaTelling  companion,  Abdool  Resak,  an  amiable  Sooffeci  were  more  than 
,oiice  in  danger  of  losing  their  lires  through  the  influence  of  the  mooUahs 
or  priestSi  and  at  Astn^Mid,  Abdool  Reaak  was  in  terror  lest  the  people 
should  know  that  Fraser  was  a  European,  or  see  him  eat  with  him,  as  in 
that  case  they  would  ha^e  put  them  boih  to  death  as  kaffers  and  unbe- 
lieyers* 

SooffhdfmT^  Mohammedism  is,  however,  on  the  dedine  in  Persia,  chiefly 
through  the  prevalence  of  SooffeeiBm,  a  system  which,  under  Tarious 
shades  and  shapes,  has  existed  from  very  early  ages  in  the  East,  but  espe- 
cially in  Persia.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  it,  as  it  is  so  intangible  and 
Proteus  like  that  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  any  principle.  As  far  as 
it  can  be  understood  it  maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  Magian  doctrine  of 
two  eternal  opposing  prindples,  the  existence  of  only  one  simple  substance 
pure  and  perfect,  thei^by  denying  the  entity  of  matter  as  opposed  to 
spirit,  and  believing  that  whatever  exists  is  of  the  same  nature  with  God, 
ins  emanated  from  him,  and  must  agun  be  united  to  him  or  reabsorbed 
in  him*  Creadon  with  them  is  merely  a  development  and  modification  of 
the  divine  nature.  Death  or  destruction  is  notfaong  but  the  removal  of  the 
forms  thus  communicated,  and  the  reabsorption  of  that  portion  of  Deity 
which  dwelt  in  them ;  and  the  pious  Sooffee  while  he  beholds  around  him 
the  wonders  of  the  visible  world,  professes  literally  to  believe  that  he  sees 
God  in  every  thing.  The  system  of  the  Sooffees  is  ^us  a  spedes  of 
Pantheism  agreeing  with  the  tenets  of  Spinoza  and  the  Cabbalists,  that 
the  world  is  the  same  simple  substance  with  the  Deity,  but  differing 
from  the  former  in  this,  that  the  world  is  not  co^extensive  with  God,  nor 
absolntely  identical  with  him,  but  only  an  emanation  from  him,  though  of 
the  same  substance  with  him.  Hence  the  Persian  simile  which  compares 
our  piresent  state  of  being  to  a  portion  of  sea  water  endosed  in  a  bottle^ 
and  swimming  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  The  Sooffeetes  also  deny  the 
existence  of  evil,  because  as  all  things  emanate  from  God,  as  parts  of  his 
essence,  and  must  again  return  to  him,  therefore  there  can  be  no  sudi 
thing  as  evil,  because  nothing  evil  can  emanate  from  God.  They  are 
divided  into  a  great  many  sects,  but  the  two  chief  are  the  Huhoieah  or 
*  the  inspired,*  and  Ilahedeak  or  '  the  unionists,'  from  winch  other  ^y^  are 
derived,  and  these  again  are  subdirided  into  others.  As  the  ancient  Pagan 
philosophers  accommodated  themselves  to  all  the  various  forms  of  Pagan- 
ism, and  taught  their  followers  to  do  the  same,  so  do  the  Sooffees.  Soof- 
feeism  is  of  itself  no  religion,  and  its  followers  are  taught  to  follow  the 
forms  of  the  religion  of  the  country  as  a  mere  worldly  duty,  from  which 
they  are  to  be  exempted  by  an  increase  of  knowledge  or  devotion.  Wher- 
ever it  prevails,  it  unsettles  the  popular  belief,  but  it  substitutes  no  other 
of  *  defined  and  intelligible  nature.  The  Sooffee  teacher  professedly 
allowB  the  mission  of  Mohammed  on  the  same  prindple  he  would  allow 
that  of  Christ,  provided  he  lived  in  a  Christian  state,  namely,  that  they 
were  employed  as  instruments  for  preserving  the  order  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  but  he  at  the  same  time  instructs  his  disciple  to  place 
all  his  confidence  in  him  as  one  familiar  with  the  Deity.  The  Sooffees  are 
all  perfectionists ;  every  devotee  of  that  system  has  three  stages  to  pass 
ere  he  can  arrive  at  what  they  denominate  consummate  perfection.  The 
progress  of  this  system  has  of  late  been  very  rapid  in  Persia,  and  threatens 
the  extinction  of  Mohammedism  in  that  region.     The  fact  is  that  the 
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immber  of  those  who  have  become  sensible  of  the  gross  abenrdities,  n^ 
been  disgosted  with  the  ritual  forms  of  the  established  system,  are  difl; 
increasing,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  more  rational  and  better  syatem,  ate 
which  they  are  anzionsly  seeking,  that  so  many  have  become  Soolfeefc 
The  nomber  of  Sooffees  is  estimated  at  mm^  than  300,000.  Fhwer  mst 
with  them  among  the  nobility,  the  merchants,  and  those  who  had  travirilsd 
much,  and  even  among  the  mooUahs.  The  Sooffees  have  always  beta 
objects  of  the  deepest  i^horrenoe  to  the  orthodox  hierarchy. 

Afagium.1     As  Magiism  was  the  ancient  religion  of  Persia,  it  is  more 
a  subject  of  antiquarian-  research  and  past  history  than  of  modom  disens- 
aion«     It  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  two  systems  at  present  professed  ii 
Persia,  but  has  been  so  yeiled  in  mythological  mystery,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible accurately  to  understand  and  delineate  its  leading  principles  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  Magian  teachers  were  not  agreed  amongst  themselfes  m 
to  the  meaning  of  their  sacred  books.     Whether  the  two  leading  pris- 
dples  of  the  Magian  system  may  be  considered  as  real  intelligent  agesta, 
or  mere  oriental  personifications  of  good  and  evil ;  whether,  if  the  ftniocr, 
they  were  always  co-existent,  or  if  the  latter  (Ahriman)  was  posterior  tt 
the  former  (Ormnsd)  ;  and  whether,  if  co- existent,  they  were  eternal,  w 
if  they  were  on  the  contrary  productions  of  Zerwan  or  Time,  are  qnestioai 
which  have  neither  been  settled  by  the  Magian  expositors  of  their  owi 
creed,  nor  by  the  literati  of  modem  Europe.     The  leading  principle,  bow- 
ever,  which  pervades  the  whole  sjrstem  is  the  celebrated  doctrine  of  the 
two  principles  of  good  and  evil,  which  have  always  co-existed  in  the  um- 
verse  of  spirit  and  matter,  a  bold  and  injudicious  attempt  of  oriental  phi- 
losophy to  reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical  evil  with  the 
attributes  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Governor  of  the  world, — an  attempt  to 
solve  what  is  insoluble  by  our  limited  powers.     Divested  of  its  mythic 
garb  or  poetic  dress,  the  creative  power  in  the  Magian  system  is  the  doe- 
trine  of  fatality,  a  necessary  commixture  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  of  misery  and 
happiness,  in  all  that  exists,  from  the  continual  struggle  of  two  equally 
powerful  intelligences,  possessed  of  creative  powers,  each  acting  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  and  thus  producing  all  dial 
disorder  which  we  see.     The  one,  Ormusd,  cannot  but  create  good,  and 
virtuous  beings  congenial  to  his  nature ;  the  other,  Ahriman,  cannot  bat 
create  evil  beings  suitable  to  his  nature ;  and  thus  the  two  intelligent 
principles,  and  their  multiplied  created  intelligences,  are  and  must  be  ea- 
gaged  in  continual  warfare,  from  the  necessity  of  their  opposite  natnieSi 
In  this  way  the  Gordian  is  not  loosed  but  cut,  the  plot  is  unravelled,  when 
all  things  are  seen  subjected  to  fate,  that  stem  power  which,  arming  the 
combatants  with  equal  strength  and  mutual  hate,  dooms  the  universe  of 
mind  and  matter  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  endless  strife  between  die 
light  and  the  darkness.     The  irresistible  conclusion  from  this  absurd  un- 
philosophical  system  is,  that  as  the  two  principles  are  possessed  of  equal 
powers,  and  of  equal  hate,  and  both  can  create  good  and  evil  spirits  at 
pleasure,  therefore  the  combat  can  never  cease,  that  Ormusd,  or  the  Light, 
can  no  more  finally  vanquish  Ahriman,  than  Ahriman  can  finally  vanquish 
Ormusd,  and  that  the  combat  must  always  be  as  it  has  always  been.    Yet 
as  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  error  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  dm 
Persian  Gbubres  believe  that  Ahriman  shall  be  finally  overcome  widi  hii 
followers,  and  with  them  sink  into  his  native  darkness,  the  light  shall  be 
for  ever  separated  from  the  darkness,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
universe  be  eternally  preserved.     The  whole  religious  duty  of  the  Mk^pan 
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belieyen  conmts  in  the  art  of  gaining  the  aid  of  the  good  spirits,  and  by 
m  doe  obserrance  of  the  moral  precepts  and  ritnal  forms  enjoined  by  Zo- 
roaater  (Zerdnsht)  to  indnce  him  to  assist  the  votaries  of  Ormoozd.  It  is 
one  peenliarity  of  the  Magian  creed  that  it  enjoins  neither  fasts,  nor  celibacy, 
as  means  of  obtaining  the  diyine  favour.  The  number  of  the  Ghnbres  is 
at  present  very  smtdl.  Their  chief  place  of  residence  is  at  Yesd,  where 
their  numbers  are  estimated  at  4000  femilies,  who  inhabit  a  separate  diri- 
anon  of  the  city,  and  have  an  Atish  Kadih,  or  '  fire  temple,'  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  in  its  ridnity. 

'    Christians fSfC.']  The  Persian  Christians  consist  of  Armenians,  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  and  Romanists,-  and  are  but  few  in  number.     The  Armenians 
in  Ispahan,  formerly  above  80,000,  are  now  reduced  to  12,500  persons. 
A  Roman  Catholic  mission  has  been  long»  established  at  Ispahan,  but  it 
made  few  converts.     A  colony  of  Nestorians  inhabits  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  lake  of  Oormeah  to  the  W.,  and  are  supposed  to  have  done  so 
for  more  than  13  centuries.     They  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
nomerous  Christian  population  that  once  inhabited  all  that  country  in  the 
times   of  the  Greek  emperors,  but  were  forced  by  their  Mahommedah 
enemies  to  take  refage  in  this  wild  and  roost  inhospitable  region.    They 
are  divided  into  four  tribes  or  branches.  The  first  is  denominated  the  Teea* 
rees,  and  is  by  far  the  naost.  important  tribe,  consisting  of  10,000  families ; 
the   Kpjvmees  1000  families ;  the  Jiloos  500 ;  and  the  Tookabees  800 
families.     The  whole  community  is  ruled  by  a  prelatical  chief  whose  dig- 
nity is  like  that  of  Aaron,  hereditary  in  the  family.     Yet  as  set  apart  for 
the  church  he  cannot  marry.     There  are  generally  two  sons  of  the  family 
thus  dedicated  to  hAaven  and  the  pontificate,  the  rest  marry  to  keep  up 
the  succession,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  brother  always  succeeds. 
The  family  name  of  the  present  chief  is  Marchimoon.     He  acts  in  double 
capacity  of  priest  and  general,  leading  the  people  to  church  or  war,  and 
they  all  pay  him  implicit  deference.     They  hate  Roman  Catholics  still 
more  than  Mohammedians,  putting  them  to  death  without  mercy.  They  keep 
up   a  sort   of  alliance  with   a  Koordish  chief  called   Muatapha  Khan 
Hakeeauree,  and  make  a  common  cause  with  him  in  time  of  common  danger, 
he  famishing  cavalry, they  infantry.;  They  can  bring  into  the  field  14,000 
capital  matchlock-men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  to  the  best  rifle  or  marks- 
men.     They    live   and   associate   exclusively  among  themselves.      The 
houses  of  these  people  are  placed  on  the  tops  of  very  steep  clifis,  approach- 
able only  by  such  goat  paths  as  woald  defy  most  other  people,  and  sur« 
roanded  by  thick  forests.    They  are  quite  secure  against  all  attacks  of  the 
Persians  and  the  Koordish  chiefs,  and  there  is  no  tradition  that  they  have 
ever  been  conquered.    None  care  to  meddle  with  them,  for  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  it,  and  if  any  one  should  be  killed,  the  rest,  like  a  nest  of 
wasps,  would  retaliate  on  the  aggressor.     They  bring  honey,  wax,  rosin, 
wool,  sheep,  timber,  cattle,   a  little  grain,  and  lead  from  the  mines  in 
their  hills,  to  the  low  districts  around,  but  they  come  no  farther  than  the 
skirts  of  their  own  country,  where  they  meet  with  persons  in  the  habit  of 
trading  with  them,  and  never  on  any  account  do  they  trust  themselves 
within  the  walls  of  a  city.    Such  are  the  known  particulars  respecting  this 
curious  race  of  people,  this  ferocious  and  insulated  Nestorian  community. 
There  are  1500  Christian  families  in  the  district  of  Salmast,  W.  of  the 
Oormeeah  lake,  of  whom  800  are  Nestorians,  and  the  rest  Armenians  or 
Nestorians  who  haVe  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  have  a  bishop 
set  over  them  by  the  Komiah  pontiff.    Attempts  have  been  recently  made 
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to  introduce  Chriatittihy  tpto  Persia  hf  memis  of  missionariest  of  wiiOn 
the  late  Henry  Martin  was  the  first,  who  proelained  before  the  moc^lmh 
of  Sheeranz  the  doctrine. of  faith  in  Christ  and  made  the  gosfpti  knowa 
in  their  own  tongi^  to  the  natives*  This  zealons  missionary  caoTorsod 
and  disputed  frequently  with  the  Persian  mooliah%  and  confonuled  tbeos 
by  the  acatenesa  of  his  reasonings.  When  he  quitted  Tabreea  he  left  a 
treatise  in  Persian  containing  a  summary  confutation  of  the  Mohanasedaa 
tenets,  requesting  the  moollahs  to  answer  it  if  they  could.  There  is  a 
more  reasonable  ground  of  hope  for  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Persia 
than  in  Turkey  from  the  difference  of  national  character.  The  Turk  is 
remarkable  for  taciturnity,  and  avoids  debate ;  the  Persian  is  loqnedoos 
and  loves  to  reason.  Tlie  Turk  is  a  zealons  Mnssulmsn,  but  he  iiev«r  in- 
trudes his  ideas  upon  any  one ;  the  Persian  loves  metaphysical  specidation% 
whilst  the  Turk  kiever  iaquires  nor  wishes  to  inquire  about  the  religion  of 
another.  The  Persian  wishes  to  know  every  thing,  especially  what  free- 
masons believe.  The  Turk,  however,  is  more  steady,  and  has  mwre  dmrae- 
ter.  The  Persian  u  deceitful,  lying,  dishonest,  vicious,  and  oovotona,  Bui 
both  nations  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  Chriatian  calls  devotion. 

Literature  ana  Science.'}  Neither  of  these  made  any  figure  in 
during  the  prevalence  of  Magiism.  Mudi  has  been  said  about  Ae 
mains  of  Magian  wisdom  and  Magian  learning,  but  no  remnants  of  either 
have  yet  been  found,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  none  ever  existed.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Persia  had  ever  a  poet  or  historian  till  it  became 
Mahommedan.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the  khaliiate  thai  the 
lamp  of  sdence  began  to  l>e  lighted  up  in  llie  East,  and  shone  with  oom- 
paratively  great  splendour,  for  some  centuries,  under  the  r^gaa  of  the 
later  khalifs  and  Seljookian  sultauns.  During  this  period  a  great  number 
of  historians,  geographers,  astronomers,  mathematicians,  chemists,  physi- 
cians, poets,  philologists,  and  grammarians,  flourished,  whose  names  and 
respective  productions  it  would  be  both  tedious  and  useless  to  most  read- 
ers to  mention  here,  as  they  are  known  only  to  oriental  acholaiB.  The 
poems  of  Ferdoosee,  Saadee,  and  Hafiz,  have  been  read -with  deUgbt  ia 
translations  and  extracts.  The  last  of  these  is  the  Persian  Anacreosift 
whilst  the  first  may  be  styled  the  Homer  of  the  East.  But  Persiaa  lite- 
rature has  been  long  on  iJie  decline  ;  and  some  feeble  rays  of  that  splen- 
dour, which  once  irradiated  the  Persian  h<mzon,  are  all  that  now  appear. 
Poetry  is  still  passionately  beloved  by  the  modem  Persians,  an  iaatanoe 
of  which  Lb  mentioned,  in  which  an  adventurer,  aided  by  a  popular  song 
and  a  few  musicians  and  singers,  raised  an  army,  and  was  for  some  weeks 
a  candidate  for  the  throne ;  and  the  poems  of  Ferdoosee  and  Hafiz  me 
88  well  known  to  the  lowest  mechanics,  as  those  of  Bums  in  Soetlaad  le 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen.  As  poetry  is  always  a  popular  conMnodity» 
the  swarms  of  Persian  poets  and  poetical  mendicants  exceed  belief.  Tlieir 
chemistry  is  alchemy,  and  their  astronomy  astrology.  What  philoeo^y 
they  have  is  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Bnt  an  abstract  of  the  Coper* 
nican  system,  and  of  some  parts  of  Newton's  Principia,  have  been  tsaas- 
lated  Udto  Persian,  and  are  eagerly  studied  by  some  of  their  learned  me& 
The  Persians  have  great  capadttes  for  learning  and  science.  The  mool- 
lahs are  notoriously  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  believa  the  absurd  Mo- 
hammedan dogma  of  the  seven  heavens  rovolving  round  the  earth,  of  the 
sky  being  formed  of  a  substance  which  they  call  the  '  origin  of  matter,*  and 
that  the  stars  are  either  portions  of  light  from  the  throiie  of  God,  duaiag 
through  holes  like  naUftoles  m  thbprinaitive  substance,  orglittenog  patdMS 
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nm3mA  to  it  as  s  cdHngy  or  glfanpaes  of  the  empyraftn  or  sphere  of  fire  Men 
thnragh  it.  The  chief  mooUah  and  astrologer  at  Meaehed  belioTod  that  the 
eeorth  was  exactly  of  an  oval  figure,  longer  and  smaller  at  the  one  end  than 
Ae  «rthery  and  thiat  America  was  sitnat^  6n  that  end*  Most  of  the  mool- 
ladfts  are  addicted  to  magic  and  jndidal  astrology. 

Lf  AMOUAGEs.^     Four  languages  haye  been  snccessiTely  need  in  Persia  t 
the  Zend,  the  Pehleri,  the  ancient  Parsee,  and  the  modem  Persian. 

The  Zmd.2     The  Zend  is  now  entirely  obsolete,-*all  that  is  preserved 
of  it  being  the  2^ndeyesta,  and  the  inscriptions  at  Istakar  and  some  other 
pHkcea.    The  Tory  fact,  that  the  Zendeyesta  was  written  in  this  language 
is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  that  book ;  for  it  is  repugnant 
to  common  sense  to  suppose  that  the  Zend  was  a  jargon  inyented  at  random 
by  the  modem  Ghubres.    It  is  trae  indeed  that  a  translation  of  that  book 
-was  made  into  Pehleri,  when  the  Zend  became  obsolete^  or  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language.     But  the  book  still  abounds  in  Zendic  words,  a  vecabu- 
lary  of  which  was  made  by  Du  Perron,  and  appended  to  the  original  and 
translation.    Where  that  language  was  spoken  has  been   controyerted 
amongst  the  learned  ;  some,  as  Heeren  and  others,  affirming  that  Bactria 
waa  originally  the  prorince  where  it  was  yeraacular  $ — others,  as  Du  Per- 
ron Uie  translator  of  the  Zendeyesta  himself,  and  Wahl,  that  Aderbeidjan 
waa  the  original  seat  of  that  language.     But  it  now  appears,  from  recent 
discoyeries,  that  the  Zendic  language  was  diffused  oyer  all  the  country  £» 
of  the  Euphrates,  as  inscriptions  in  that  language  haye  been  found  on 
Babylonish  bricks,  cylinders,  &c.  at  the  ruins  of  l^ushan,  Hamadan,  and 
in  the  mountain  of  Be-Sitoon,  besides  what  haye  been  found  at  the  ruins 
of  Istakar.     The  characters  of  this  language  are  what  haye  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  arrow-headed  and  cuneiform,  and  were,  till  yery 
lately,  untranslateable  by  any  of  the  learned.     Fortunately  for  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  curious,  who  had  been  uniformly  baffled  in  all  attempts  to  de< 
cypher  this  character,  the  learned  StMartin  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  an  an- 
cient Coptic  yase,  to  decypher  four  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  including  that 
on  the  Coptic  yase.    The  discoyery  of  a  key  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphica 
led  the  way  to  this  other  discoyery.     The  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform 
characters  haying  been  found  to  coirespond,  a  diligent  inspection  of  the 
Zend  alphabet,  giyen  by  Du  Perron,  and  of  the  Pehleyi  inscriptions  on  the 
equestrian  figures  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  at  the  excayations  of  Nakshi 
Roostam  and  Nakshi  Rajeb,  as  explained  by  Du  Sacy,  who  found  that  the 
Greek  and  Pehleri  mutually  corresponded,  enabled  St  Martin  to  discoyer 
25  sounds  out  of  34  which  the  Zendic  alphabet  conyeys,  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  copied  by  Niebuhr  and  others ;  and  thus  S  of  these  haye  been 
clearly  explained  and  understood,  2  at  Istakar,  1  on  the  column  at  Mor- 
gaub,  besides  the  4th  on  the  yase  itself.    The  Zendic  alphabet  contains  43 
letters,  which  express  only  34  distinct  sounds,  and  therefore  9  of  these 
only  remain,  between  which  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  no  correspond- 
ence has  yet  been  found.     It  now  appears  that  the  cuneiform  characters 
have  three  different  forms,  Persian,  Medish,  and  Assyrian,  all  which  are 
expressed  on  the  Coptic  yase,  the  columnar  inscription  at  Morgaub,  and 
all  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  and  are  all  read  from  right  to  left,  like 
most  of  the  oriental  alphabets.     It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  primseyal 
alphabet,  consisting  only  of  two  elements,  the  wedge  and  the  rectangle ; 
and  with  fewer  than  theae  an  alphabet  cannot  possibly  be  formed.     To 
this  drcumstance,  and  the  total  want  of  cunres,  must  be  attributed  the 
apparently  superfluous  number  of  strokes  of  which  some  of  the  letten 
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are  oompoced.     From  its  very  ii«tqre»  it  caanoi  have  origtitated  ham  pie- 
tore-writing ;  and  it  is  aa  clear  that  it  is  not  syUabic     It  moat  tberafim 
haye  been  alphabetic  from  the  rery  first.     The  rery  mnltipUcifty  and  aa> 
perflnity  of  its  strokes  seem  to  ennce  that  it  baa  been  fanned  by  a  laban- 
ons  analysis  of  sound,  indicating  a  desire  not  to  aliow  a  single  aapiralisB 
to  escape  without  being  represented.     It  appears  to  be  of  Asiatic  ongiB» 
and  is  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics^  and  the  correqKHHicBt 
alphabetical  character  expressed  on  the  Rosetta  sume,  as  to  repel  the  nolioa 
of  a  common  origin.     It  clearly  I4[>pears»  from  the  discoveries  at  Babjrks, 
Shusban,  Persepolis,  and  Van,  to  have  been  difinsed  over  a  great  part  ol 
Upper  Asia,  and  adopted  by  different  nations,  who  formed  new  letton* 
but  still  deduced  from  the  wedge  and  rectangle  the  same  radical  eleincain. 
Being  foimd  in  three  different  states  at  Persepolis,  its  origin  most  have 
been  long  anterior  to  the  Persian  monarchy :  but  where  it  originated,  iHie- 
ther  in  Babylon  or  Assyria,  Media  or  Persia,  is  unknown,  being  lost  in  tha 
night  of  antiquity.     It  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit,  as  is 
prove  them  both  to  be  cognate  dialects,  or  filiations  of  one  commoo  lan- 
guage, spoken  long  before  the  existence  of  any  historical  records. 

The  PehleviJ^     The  Pchlevi  language  has  a  different  character  from  ths 
Zend,  and  is  of  posterior  origin.     It  is  denominated  so,  as  being  the  lan- 
guage of  warriors  and  heroes,  and  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  greats 
Media  and  among  the  Partbians.     But  we  have  no  proof,  as  some  hsTs 
imagined,  that  it  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Cyrus  and  his  sao- 
cessors.     We  are,  in  fact,  equally  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  Peblevi 
language  as  of  that  of  the  Zend ;  and  the  Sassanian  inscriptions*  though  7 
centuries  later  than  those  of  the  Kaianian  kings  at  Persepolis,  were  not 
understood  by  any  orientalist  till  the  learned  Sylvester  du  Sieu^y  discovered 
a  key  to  the  Pehlevi  alphabet,  by  finding  that  the  Greek  inscripdona  oa 
the  equestrian  figures  of  these  monarchs  were  translations  of  the  Pehleri 
inscriptions  on  the  same  sculptured  figures.    At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  during  the  Parthian  dynasty  ;  but  it  is  one  great  loss  in  the  path 
of  inquiry,  that  these  monarchs  used  the  Greek  language  in  all  their  coins 
and  sculptures,  in  preference  to  the  national  language,  so  that  we  have  no 
remains  of  it,  as  it  existed  during  that  period,  to  aid  us  on  the  subject. 
We  only  know  that  it  was  the  national  language  at  the  accession  of  Ar- 
deshir  Babegan  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  226.     It  was  into  this  language,  as 
a  more  popular  idiom,  that  the  Zendevesta  was  translated  ;  but  when,  we 
know  not.     The  Pehlevi  letters  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Zend,  and  the 
language  contains  many  Chaldee  and  Syriac  words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dia- 
lect of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  William  Jones  thought.     It  fell  into  gradusl 
disuse  during  the  period  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  was  banished  to  the 
mountains  of  Parthyene  by  these  princes,  who  introduced  by  express  law 
the  use  of  the  Parsee,  or  dialect  of  Farsistan,  their  native  province. 

The  Parsee^  This  language  is  softer  than  the  Pehlevi — which  in  that 
respect  excelled  the  Zend — from  which  latter  it  seems  to  be  derived,  and 
must  long  have  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Persian  court.  It  is  the  only 
language  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost  all  those  Persian  names 
which  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Reland,  Adelung,  ami  Anquitil  du  Perron.  When  the  Great 
Nushirwan  filled  the  Persian  throne,  the  Parsee  was  the  langn^e  of  the 
court,  thence  called  the  Deri,  and  the  Pehlevi  was  the  language  of  the 
learned.  Four  other  dialects  of  the  ancient  Parsee,  now  lost,  were  then 
spoken,  as  tlie  Harohee  or  Henvee  in  Khorasan,  the  Segs,  or  Sagzi  in 
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Sigutm/  the  SewaUe^  or  ZaJfndiy  in  what  is  now  called  Afghanistan,  and 
the  Sookee.  But  none  of  these  were  ever  more  than  provincial  idioms. 
When  Penia  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  7th  century,  the  Parsee 
was  pToseribed  the  court  and  lost  its  high  n^putation,  •  and  when  re- 
stored to  its  former  rank  under  the  Dilemite  princes,  it  was  then  corrupted 
by  a  large  intermixture  of  Arabic;  yet  great  poets  and  able  speakers 
farmed  it  into  a  rich  and  harmonious  language  under  the  name  of  modem 
Persian.  The  ancient  Parsee,  used  among  the  Ghubres,  will  owe  its  im« 
mortality  to  the  Shah  Nameh  of  Feerdoosee ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akberry  of 
Abal-Fasil  wrote  in  1600 ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its 
predominance  in  its  native  country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the 
court  of  Delhi.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  back,  the  modem  Persian 
18  banished  the  north  of  Persia,  and  ei^en  from  the  court  of  Teheran,  by 
the  Turkish,  which  is  spoken  all  the>  way  W.  from  Abhar  to  the  Helles- 
pont.    In  Persia,  however,  the  Arabic  is  still  the  language  of  science. 

The  Persian,^     The  Persian  language,  both  ancient  and  modem,  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  German  and  Gothic  languages.     In  the  Icelandic 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Gothic,  an  entrenched  camp  is  called  Parsa^ 
gardf  which  is  probably  the  true  Persian  name  from  which  the  Greeks 
have  made  Ptuar-gadas.     It  bears  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Sclavonian,  and  also  to  the  Sanscrit,  which,  in  its  tum,  has  a  strong 
similarity  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  as  has  been  shown  by  Bopp 
and  Schlegel.     We  must  therefore  Conclude  that  all  these  languages  be- 
long to  one  common  but  unknown  parent.     Besides  the  modem  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  Turkish,  two  others,  the  Koordish  and  Loorish,  are  spoken 
by  the  Koords  and  Loorees.     The  Koordish  is,  like  the  Pehlevi,  a  mixture 
of  Persian  and  Chaldee,  and  even  Hindoostanee,  as  Heude  informs  us 
that  he  found  that  language  of  the  greatest  use  in  Koordistan.     He  thinks 
that  both  are  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  that  the  former  is  fully  as 
similar  to  the  latter  as  the  Persian  has  been  generally  allowed.     The  Loo- 
rish language  ib  a  rude  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi,  if  not  the  Pehlevi  itself, 
which  confirms  the  assertion  of  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  Toorkish  geographer, 
that  the  Pehlevi  is  spoken  in  Farsistan.    The  misfortune,  however,  is,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  nomade  tribes,  especially  the  Loorees,  is  still  very 
imperfect ;  and  we  have  no  vocabulary  of  their  language,  in  order  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Zend,  Pehlevi,  or  Parsee.    The  language  of  the  Baukteau- 
rees,  a  Loorish  tribe,  ia  said  by  Morier  to  abound  with  words  of  the  old 
Parsee,  and  to  have  a  great  affinity  to  the  Zend. 


CHAP.  VJI.— POPULATION— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS. 

Population,^  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  no  certain  data.  The 
statements  of  travellers,  respecting  the  amount  of  Persian  population,  are 
mere  g^ess-work  ;  for,  independent  of  such  observations  as  they  have  time 
or  opportunity  to  make  during  a  transient  stay  or  a  hurried  journey,  how 
is  it  possible  to  give  even  a  conjectural  statement  ?  All  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  that  it  was  much  more  popu- 
lous under  the  Magian  than  the  Mohammedan  system  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment, because  the  former  system,  however  faulty  in  many  essential  points, 
was  much  more  favourable  to  human  industry  and  comfort  than  the  latter. 
It  is  clear,  from  the  numerous  remains  of  ruined  cities,  towns,  villages, 
&c.  every  where  to  be  found  throughout  Persia,  that  it  was  as  well- 
peopled  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  would  permit  during  the 
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periods  of  die  Magian  dynaattee,  and  diat  MohanmeditBi  ham  bea  lb' 
bane  of  that  nnhappy  country,  aa  it  has  been  of  every  other  wfaeve  ii 
has  preYuled.  Sir  John  Chardin'a  compotation  of  40,000,000,  aa  da 
ainoant  of  Persian  popnlstion,  is  of  no  nae,  becaaae  it  camioa  be  ap 
plied  to  the  territory  which  now  remains.  Sar  JiAuk  Malcolm,  U> 
lowing  the  authority  of  Ffaikerton,  states  6,000,000  aa  tfao  popalatia 
of  Western  Persia.  This  is  certainly  too  low  an  eatunate.  SiUte  Bcai^ 
on  the  aathority  of  the  mannscript  jonmals  of  sereral  Frencii  traveiki^ 
has  ^ven  a  table  of  the  Persian  popnlation ;  but  it  indndea  Eaatan  Pbi^ 
We  shall  howerer  give  it,  and  subjoin  a  few  remarka. 


10IM» 

500,000 

50,000 

70^ 

ssiooo 
i<Mno 

10^705.000 


STATIONARY  POPULATIOK. 

Modem  Pcni%  comiirlidii^  a  miztiire  of  ancient  Perdanf,  Tartan, 

Arabs,  and  Georgians^  .... 

GhulirM^  or  Paraeee,  In  Kennan  and  Mekran, 
A^haona  of  CailbttU  ..... 

OhelakT,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gheelaiui« 
Armenians  (In  Armenia  and  Aderkeidian,) 
Jew%  at  Ispahan,  Sheeranx,  Tabreea,  Hamadaa,  Kaahan,  && 
fiabisna.  or  disciples  of  John,  in  Khoodstaun,  (Soaiaaa,) 


NOMADIC  OR  WAMDSRINO  TR1BB8. 

I.  TUBJCISH  TaiBSa  SnAUrO  TOA*  tAMOOAOS. 

1.  AlUun,  I  chiefly  in  Aderbei^Jao,) 

8.  Kijars,  (in  Maaanderaun,)  .  •  .  . 

8.  Miulcadem,  (near  MarauJ^ha,)  .        . 
4.  Dombeloo^  (in  Armenia,)  near  Khoy  and  aalmaBt, 

a.  Turkmans^  (in  Aderbei^jan,  and  near  Hamadan  and  Komtooii,} 

6.  Talish,  (in  Mazanderan  and  Oheelan,) 

7.  Karaghooslee,  (near  Hamadan,)  •  •  . 
6.  B^at,  (in  AderbeidHan,  Fan^  and  Khorma,) 

9,  Shahserend,  ^near  Ardebeel  and  Rhey,)    . 

10.  Jeesransheernn  Sheerwan,)  .... 

11.  Jalayrs,  (in  Sjiorasan,)  •  •  .  .  . 
la.  MMlanloo,  (in  Fan,)            ..... 
IS.  Ko^Tond  (in  Gheeian  and  Maxanderan,) 

Beiftdea  28  other  Torkish  tribes,  leas  eonsiderable  in  numliera. 

IL   ARABIAN  TRIBIS. 

1.  Arab  Shepherds,  iniroiueed  bjf  TameHmte. 
Bistannieh,  (near  Blstain  in  Khorasan,) 
Tboonee,  (in  Khoraaan,^  .  .  •  • 

Jindakee,  (in  an  oasis  or  the  Great  Salt  desert,^  onknown. 
Apkhanee,  (In  the  Gurmseer,  or  hot  district  or  Parsittan,) 
Ahwax,  (in  the  plains  of  Khoosistan,)  number  miknown. 
Athollai,  (in  Kerman,)  •  .  .  .         . 

Three  other  nameless  tribes,  consisting  of  9000  each, 

n        -cr  '•  AnA  fishermen  *m  the  sea  coast 

The  Beni  Kiab,  i  in  Khoosistan,)  number  unknown. 
Arab  Hindian,  (in  maritime  Fare,)        dow 
Beni  Hoole,  do.  do.  do. 

Total  numlien  coi^ectnred, 

Malta  Brun  supposes  the  whole  of  the  Anbian  tribes  above-mea- 
tioned  to  amount  to       .  •  .  , 

HI.  tRliati  or  THE  LOOaiSR  LAyOUAGK. 

1.  The  Zend,  (near  Ispahan,  and  in  the  north  of  Fan^} 

Lakes  in  Fanistan,        ..... 
Khogiloo      do.         . 

Zengueneh,  (environs  of  Kermanshah,)     .  .  . 

FeUee  in  L^xnistan,  (Itetween  Sliooster  and  Kenaanshdb,)     • 
Baeteeauree,  in  do.  (between  Shooster  and  lapatuuD,) 
Karroos,  (environs  of  Khamse,)  .  •  • 

Kan  Zhi4Jiree^  (near  Kermanshah,) 

Total  of  Loorea  tribes 


88,000 

40/no 

fijOOO 
12,000 
12/100 
I5/»0 
ItfiOO 

14,000 
7,000 

lOfiS» 
4500 


I. 

2. 
8. 
i. 
5. 
8. 
7. 

1. 

a. 


19,000 
16,000 

15^000 

6,000 
87,000 


2. 

8.  — 

4^  — 

a.  — 

6.  — 

7.  — 

a  — 


lo/m 

12,000 
20,000 
15^000 

6/XIO 
40,000 
80,000 
10^000 

7^,000 

I4<M)00 
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^T.   T&IBIS  OF  THC  KOOADISR  LAMOUACB. 

1.  In  Koordigtan. 

1.  Th«  Mekris,  able  to  muster    .....  S,000  horsemen. 

5.  •-->    Bilbaa,  or  Bilboad,  able  to  raiee  •  15,000        do. 
S-  —    Giafs,              .                ....                .  6,000  families. 

4>.  —    Goorara,  (near  Sennah,  in  Ardelan.) 

S-  —  Baraa,            .....  1,000       do. 

6.  —  Siinaor,               .....  l,200       do. 
V-  —  Leka,           .....  1,000       do. 
8-  —  Kotchanlooe,        .....  10,000  persont. 
y,  —  Shaghoghii,  (in  AderbeicUan,  a  peaceful  tribe,)  15,000       do. 

&  Outo/KoordUtan, 

I.  The  Reshwend,  (near  Taroon  in  Irak,^               .               .  .          10,000 

S.  —    Pazequee,  (between  Rhey  and  Teneraun,)           .                •  8,000 

5.  .^   Zafferanloo,  (\n  Khorasan,)               .               ...  .       10,000 
4k  —    Booinoord,   (in        do.)                                ,                ,                .  8,000 

6.  —    Moaanloo,  (\n  Mazanderan,)     «...  4,000 

6.  —   Erd«lanee,(tn  Khooflietan,)!  ,,v««wv 

7.  —   Embarloo,  (in  Gheelan,)      j  '  '  '  ^^*^^^ 

Total  number  of  Koords,  exclusive  of  Gooran,  reckoning 

5toafiunil7,  ,        •     200,000 

In  Persian  Koordistan,  .  .       155,000 

Out  of  do.        do.       .  .  ^  45,000 

200,000 

Lastlf,  we  hare  an  enumeration  of  what  he  calls  the  Patan  tribes,  bnt  it  is 
useless  to  giro  it,  as  it  is  excessively  meagre,  showing  an  almost  total  ig- 
norance of  the  Afghan  and  Beloochee  tribes.     According  to  this  list,  pro- 
cured by  the  French  officers  sent  by  Bonaparte  in  1807-8,  the  station- 
ary population  of  all  Persia  is  10,765,000,  and  that  of  the  nomadic  tribes 
679,500 ;  total,  11,444,500.     But  the  list  is  exceedingly  incomplete  and 
erroneous ;  28  Turkish  tribes  are  altogether  omitted  ;  the  number  of  the 
Jalayr  tribe  is  not  given  ;  the  Shahsevend  is  not  at  all  a  distinct  iTurkish 
tribe;  one  of  the  tribes  enumerated  in  the  table  as  Turkish  is  settled  in 
Sheerwan,  and  clearly  out  of  the  Persian  dominion.     The  whole  of  these 
ar«  estimated  at  240,000  in  the  table ;  and  81,000  has  been  assigned  by 
another  compiler,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  28  Tnrkish  tribes,  whose  numbers 
have  not  been  introduced  there  at  all.     But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
would,  after  all,  make  the  population  of  all  the  Turkish   tribes  only 
320,000,  a  number  evidently  too  smidl,  as  Malte  Brun  himself  makes  the 
number  in  Northern  Persia  alone  420,000  persons.     In  the  list  of  the 
Looree  tribes,  the  Mahmood  Soonnees  are  omitted,  a  tribe  containing  12,000 
families,  according  to  Morier ;  and  the  Baukteeaurees  are  calculated  by  Mo- 
rier  at  30,000  fiunilies.     Here  then  we  have  not  less  than  42,000  fami* 
lies  allowed  these  two  Looree  tribes  by  Morier, — so  that  the  population  of 
the  Looree  tribes  is  much  underrated  in  Malte  Brun.    As  to  the  Eoordish 
tribes  enumerated  in  the  same  table,  the  population  is  much  underrated. 
In  addition  to  the  Koordish  tribes  in  JCoordistan,  the  Nestorian  Koords,  in- 
habiting the  mountain-range  to  the  W.  of  the  districts  of  Oormeeah  and 
Selmast,  must  be  mentioned,  containing  about   12,000  families.     Out  oi 
Koordistan,  the  enumerated  population  is  vastly  underrated,  no  more  than 
18,000  being  stated  as  the  whole  amount  of  Koords  in  Persian  Khorasan, 
and  only  two  tribes  mentioned.     We  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  kind 
did  our  limits  permit,  but  we  must  be  brief.     The  numbeA  of  the  nomadic 
tribes,  of  which  we  have  any  information,  may  be  more  comctly  stated 
ss  foUovrs :— » 

IV.  2  R  . 
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Turcoman  tribei  (n  Northern  Persia,  40  tribes,  population           .  480^000 
Dow  in  the  N.£.  of  Persia,  S  tril>es,  Gocklans,  Yamoots,  and 

Tuckelis,  families  65,000,  population                           .                •  325,000 

Jalayis  of  Kelaut  Naudiree,             .               •               -            *    •  dO,OQO 

Koordish  tribes  in  Khorasan,  S6,000  families,          .                .  180,000 

Loorish  tribes  7,  population        .            .  -             .               •                 •  11(MX)0 

Loorish  tribe  of  Baukteearee,  90,000  famUles,             .                .  IdO^OQO 

Mahmood  Soonees,  12,000                        do.        ,                .               .  60^000 

Tartar  tribes  of  Timooree  and  Haaeaareh,  24,060  families,            .  120,000 
Christian  Koorda  W.  of  the  districts  of  Oormeeah  and  Selmast, 

12,000  families.                                                                            •             •  60,000 

Arabian  tribes  of  shepherds  and  fishermen  12,  conjectured  population,  100,000 


1,545,000 


Namadie  tribet,  wAm»  popidation  i$  noi  given. 

Koordish  State  of  Baum  and  Meanabad  in  Khorasan. 

Do.  Booinoord,  in  do. 

Erdelanee  tribe  in  Khoosistaun. 
Ambarlins  in  Mazaunderan. 

These  last^  a  Koordish  tribe,  arc  not  mentioned  by  Fraser  in  bis  jomiKj 
through  Mazaunderan  and  Gheelann,  though  he  passed  through  the  district 
of  Tunnaeaboon,  where  they  dwell ;  but  they  are  mentioned  by  Gmelin,  is 
his  travels  through  Gheelann.  He  says  that  they  are  called  Ambarlinty  m 
*  people  of  the  vidley/  and  states  their  number  at  20,000.  To  the  Kooniiiii 
population  given  above,  must  be  added  to  that  given  in  the  table  from  Mihe 
Brun. 


Tribes  In  Koordistaun  8, U7,M) 

Sbsffhafthees,  a  Koordish  agricultural  tribe  in  Aderbeidjan, .        .         .  15,009 

Tribes  in  Irak  and  Mazaunderan  S,               17,000 

Looree  tribe  of  Abdali  Malekees,  in  Maasaunderan,  4,000  families  (from 

Fraa-r), 20^ 

Add  tbe  Koordish  tribe  of  Ambarlins,  from  Gmelin,           .                 .  20,000 


CalcuJafed  nomadic  population  before  given. 
Total  of  ditto»        .        .        .       • 


819^500 
1,546,000 

1,76V500 


From  this  statement,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  nomadic  popnlacioBflf 
Western  Persia,  under  the  general  name  of  EeU,  including  those  tribes  wboK 
population  is  not  so  much  as  conjectured,  may  not  be  short  of  2,000,000; 
and  if  so,  the  stationary  population  cannot  possibly  be  numerous.  The 
aggregate  population  of  Western  Persia  does  not,  in  Fraser's  opinioa, 
amount  to  5,000,000.  If  the  nomadic  tribes  be  included  in  thin  estimate, 
then  the  Taujiks,  or  stationary  population,  will  not  exceed  3,000,000.  To 
show  the  utter  futility  of  pretending  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  Persian  po- 
pulation, we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  best-known  cities  with  tbeir  ooiijee- 
tured  population. 

Ispahan,  by  Morier,  in  bis  first  journey,  in  1809,  80,000  families,  400,000  penoB& 
Do.  do.  second    do.  1811,  .        .         60,600        da 

Do.  Ousely  and  Kinnier,  .        1811,  .        .        200,000        do. 

Do.  Lieutenant  Alexander,       .        1804,  250,000        do. 

Tauris,  in  Aderbei^jsn,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  1818,  hardly  100,000        dch 
Do.  do.  Lieutenant  Alexander,    1824^  -80,000        do. 


Do.  do.  Morier, 

Kasvin,  in  Irak,  by  Be^ucbamp^  1787, 

Do.        do.  General  Gardanne,    1807, 

Do.        do.        in  the  Modem  Traveller, 

Sbeeranz,  by  Franklin  and  others, 
Do.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in    1818, 

Do,  Morier,  .  .  1810, 

Do.  Ousely,  .  do. 


1811, 


fi5,00O 

10  or  12,000 
60,000 
25,000 
40,000 
80,000 
19,000 
20,000 


do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


1797, 

15,000  peiraons. 

181S, 

60,000        do. 

18H 

90,000        do: 

1818, 

70,000        do. 

• 

1,000  families. 

• 

8,000  boiues,  20,000  persons. 

• 

between  40  and  60,000       do. 

•                          a 

86,000       do. 
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Xehenuu,  by  Olivier, 

Do.  Kinnier,  . 

Do.  Morier, 

Do.  Ker  Porter, 

A  Btrabad  by  Morier,  in  1818, 
Do.  Fraser,       1823, 

Usmadui,  by  Morier,  in  1811 
Do.  ,  Alexander,  1824^ 

Sir  John  Malcolm  has  greatly  erred,  when,  in  stating  the  population  of 

all  Persia,  from  the  Zagros  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 

Oxus,  at  only  10,000,000,  he  says  that  this  calculation  makes  100  to  the 

square  mile.     For  the  total  superficies  is  ahout  1,000,000  British  square 

miles,  and  this  calculation  would  swell  the  population  to  100,000,000. 

He  undoubtedly  meant  10  to  the  square  mile,  as  that  is  just  10,000,000,  or 

it  has  been  a  press  error.     It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  learned  and 

curious  editor  of  the  Modem  Traveller  overlooked  this  blunder,  when  he 

says  in  his  note  that  in  that  calculation  of  100  to  a  square  mile,  made  by 

Malcolm  from  Pinkerton  (who  calculated,  it  seems,  the  Persian  population 

on  the  same  scale  as  the  Turco- Asiatic   population),  the  population  of 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  prodigiously  overrated,  whereas  it  is  only  25  to  a  square 

mile ;  but  Pinkerton,  if  we  remember  correctly,  does  no  such  thing ;  for, 

had  he  done  so,   the  population   of  Asiatic    Turkey  must   have  been 

50,000,000,  and  that  of  Anatolia  above  20,000,000. 

National  Character.']  There  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  attempts, 
that  are  made  to  ascertain  national  character,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Persians.  They  have  been  vaguely  represented  as  the  Frenchmen  of 
Asia ;  and  Delia  Valle  compares  Uiem  to  the  Italians.  One  writer  de- 
scribes them  as  brave,  polite,  and  sincere  ;  another  as  cowardly,  rude,  and 
deceitful-  But  Persia  must  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  France, 
or  Spain,  or  Italy,  whose  separate  inhabitants  have  been  long  amalgamated 
into  one  common  mass,  and  exhibit  some  semblance  of  unity  of  character. 
Persia,  on  the  contrary,  is  peopled  by  many  different  tribes,  as  native  Per- 
sians, Turks,  Tartars,  Arabs,  Koords,  &c.  all  blended  vmder  one  political 
designation,  though  presenting  great  modifications  of  character.  The  popu- 
lation consists  of  two  classes :  that  of  the  cities  and  towns,  or  the  stationary 
inhabitants,— and  the  wandering  tribes  ;  and  among  these  again  are  great 
differences  of  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Kazveen,  Hamadan,  Tabreez, 
She^auz,  and  Yesd,  are  as  remarkable  for  their  courage,  as  those  of  Ispahan, 
Koom,  and  Kashan  are  for  cowardice.  The  former  are  chiefly  the  offspring 
of  warlike  tribes,  whilst  the  ancestors  of  the  latter  have,  for  many  centuries, 
passed  their  days  in  civil  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  Southern  Persia 
differ  widely  from  those  of  Northern  Persia,  both  in  complexion  and  char- 
acter. The  former  are  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  exhibiting,  notwithstanding 
a  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  a  considerable  affinity  to  the  Hindoos.  They  are 
more  polite  and  voluble,  more  given  to  gasconade,  more  refined  in  their 
manners,  more  showy  in  their  dress,  and  moie  ceremonious  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  northern  parts,  whose  fair  and  florid  complexion 
shows  them  to  be  of  Medish  and  Scythian  descent.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Persians  are  a  handsome  race  of  men ;  few  of  them  are  diminutive  or 
deformed.  The  Ghubres  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  ^e  pure,  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Persians,  are  a  manly  and  beautiful  race*  The 
Persians  are  also  robust  and  active  ;  and  the  very  Greeks,  their  constant 
foes,  acknowledged  that  the  Medes,  however  their  inferiors  in  military  dis- 
cipline and  gymnastic  exercises,  were  of  advantageous  form  and  stature, 
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and  by  no  means  defident  in  courage.    We  haye  been  accastomed  «f«Bto 
satiety  to  read  of  Persian  eflFeminacy,  an  epithet  which  must  be  ntterly  ab- 
smd  when  applied  to  the  general  population  of  any  countiy.     This  epithei 
arose  from  the  sophists  of  a  later  age,  and  has  been  preseryed  by  moden 
historians  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  that  they  ascribe  to  this  cause,  the  mb- 
fortunes  of  the  Persian  armies,  which  could  have  been  much  more  rationsly 
applied  to  their  want  of  military  science,  and  the  remarkable  abUitea  cf 
those  European  generals  by  whom  they  were  defeated.     In  the  opision  of 
Mr  Fraser — ^who,  trarellmg  in  a  private  capacity,  had  far  more  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  Persian  character  in  its  natural  colours,  than  in  xke  cspsr 
city  of  an  ambassador,  or  attended  with  a  pompous  retinue— the  Penua 
character  has  been  far  too  much  extolled  by  modem  writers.     He  demn 
their  claim  to  being  the  politest  people  in  the  East.     He  obseires,  tfatjf 
by  that  term  be  meant  a  courteous  manner  to  superiors  and  equals,  a  ready 
flow  of  complimentary  terms  in  conrersation,  and  a  minute  attention  tt 
forms  and  ceremonies,  the  Persians  are  certainly  in  that  sense 'accomplished; 
but  if  it  be  understood,  as  in  this  country,  to  unply  an  absenee  of  selfiik- 
ness,  and  a  considerate  feeling  towards  all  men,  they  possess  it  bntin  amsD 
measure.    He  maintains,  that  the  greatest  proportion  of  Asiatic  gentleoKa 
will  be  foxmd  equally  polite  with  those  of  Farsia;  those  of  Hindostia 
and  the  Arab  emirs  are  as  much  so  as  they  ;  and  even  the  Turks,  wbem  it 
has  long  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  a  nation  of  savages,  hare  an  aas- 
terecirility.     He  ascribes  the  Persian  character  for  politeness  in  a  gnat 
degree  to  the  nature  and  phraseology  of  their  language,  which  is  raoie  re- 
plete with  "hjrperbole  and  metaphor  thaii  any  other  Oriental  tongue.     The 
very  common  forms  of  conversation,  if  taken  literally,  would  be  little  more 
than  senseless  bombast.     The  style  of  politeness  so  humorously  sathizcd 
by  Addison,  in  the  assumed  character  of  the  ambassador  of  Bantam,  is 
precisely  that  of  a  modem  Persian  gentleman.  The  least  he  tells  yoo,  when 
received  by  him,  is  that  his  house  and  all  it  contains,  nay,  all  the  to^-n  and 
country,  are  yours  to  dispose  of  at  your  pleasure.     Every  thing  you  aco* 
dentally  notice,  his  kalleoons^  his  horse,  equipage,  clothes,  are  all  a  preKat 
for  your  acceptance ;  but  no  one  considers  this  or  any  thing  of  the  sort  eae 
whit  more  sincere  than  *  your  most  obedient  servant'  at  the  foot  of  an  Ea^- 
lish  letter.     But  thb  flood  of  complimentary  language  is  not  poared  inds- 
eriminately  on  all ;  it  is  like  their  holiday-dress,  assumed  only  before  mA 
as  they  respect  or  fear ;  let  the  relative  situations  be  changed,  and  tiie 
truth  will  appear, — ^then  the  slight  salute,  the  loud  authoritative  tone,  aad 
the  little-measured  or  even  gross  observatioi|p,  will  convince  the  stranger 
how  much  he  mistook  Persian  character — how  little  the  former  conaiden- 
tion  he  enjoyed  was  sincere  or  genuine  in  its  nature.     I  speak  from  or 
perience,  says  Fraser,  for  I  have  been  in  both  situations.     Tise  same  tmlk 
holds  with  the  lower  classes  ;  polite  and  obsequious  to  their  lords,  they  ire 
arrogant  and  rude  to  their  equals  or  inferiors,  just  like  the  peasantry  of 
other   countries.     The  Persians,  he  remarks^  are  lighter  hearted,  bettcf 
humoured,  and  less  austere  or  grave  than  most  other  Asiatics, — they  are 
more  easily  moved  to  gaiety,  have  more  lively  imaginations,  than  Aiibi, 
Turks  or  Indians,  Afghans  or  Tartars, — and  in  these  respects  they  may  set 
unfitly  be  termed  Asiatic  Frenchmen  ;  but  if  the  comparison  really  inphei 
a  similitude  to  that  refined  European  nation  in  manners  and  politeness,  be 
cannot  acquiesce  in  its  justness.     Respecting  Persian  hospitality,  it  is  Mt 
empty  and  unreal,  resting  chiefly  on  the  boast  they  make  of  consideriag 
every  stranger  as  a  guest  of  the  state  while  he  remains  within  its  boundaiits 
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But  tbifl  is  confined  to  strangers  of  rank  and  distinction,  as  ambassadors, 
envoyi^  &c.     Tbe  case  is  quite  different  with  strangers  of  a  different  cast, 
from  whom  neither  profit  nor  credit  is  to  be  obtained  ;  then  they  are  suffi- 
ciently cold  and  contracted.     The  national  characteristics,  says  Fraser,  are 
falsehood  and  treachery  in  all  their  shapes,  cunning  and  versatility,  selfish- 
neas,  ayarice,  and  cowardliness.    The  Persian  is  covetous  because  prodigal ; 
lie  desires  to  get,  in  order  to  spend ;  and  as  his  profusion  keeps  him  always 
sieedy,  hia  covetousness  makes  him  alway  mean.     Falsehood,  or  lying,  are 
allowed  to  be  a  prominent  feature  ;  and  so  inveterate  is  the  habit,  that  un- 
truth flows,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  from  their  lips  even  where  no  ap- 
parent motive  exists.     They  always  speak  as  if  they  were  upon  their  oath ; 
and  if  suspicion  should  still  be  entertained,  a  Persian  will  sometimes  ex- 
claim, *  Believe  me ;  for,  though  I  am  a  Persian,  I  am  speaking  truth  I'  Two 
▼ery  contrary  habits  are  found  xmited  in  the  Persians,  that  of  incessantly 
praising  God  and  speaking  of  his  perfections,  and  that  of  uttering  impreca- 
tions and  obscene  language.     The  very  women  are  infected  with  this  low 
-vice.     The  Moolahs,  or  inferior  clergy,  rail  at  all  intercourse  with  infidels, 
as  Europeans  are  usually  termed  by  them ;  and  Fraser  was  more  than  once 
in  danger  of  his  life  from  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  this  order  of  men. 
XenophoD,  in  his  romance  of  the  Cyropaidea,  tells  us  that  the  Persian 
youth  were  carefully  instructed  in  three  things — the  love  of  truth,   the 
practice  of  horsemanship,  and  to  draw  the  bow  with  skill  and  force.     For 
the  two  latter  they  were  long  eminent ;  but  the  first — if  ever  they  posses- 
aed  it-— seems  to  have  wholly  departed  from  them  as  a  nation. 

The  JEelsJ^  The  character  of  the  Eels  or  wandering  tribes  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  stationary  population.  Of  all  these  the  Loorees 
are  the  fiercest,  most  cruel,  and  most  addicted  to  lawless  rapine.  These 
tribes,  which  form  a  very  numerous  and  formidable  part  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, in  general,  continue  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  patriarchal  government, 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  which  prevailed  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions.  They  are  all  actually 
independent,  paying  no  more  obedience  to  the  Persian  sovereign  than 
suits  their  convenience,  or  the  interest  of  their  immediate  chieftain.  Singu- 
larly indifferent  to  the  faith  of  the  Koran,  and  comparatively  destitute  of 
all  religious  principle,  these  men  are  nevertheless  hospitable  as  well  as  brave, 
and  their  women,  who  enjoy  all  the  liberties  which  European  habits  allow, 
are  as  chaste  as  they  are  beautiful.  Being  descended  of  many  different 
stocks  their  customs  and  laws  are  various.  In  some  the  power  of  the 
chief  is  controlled  by  an  aristocracy  of  elders,  who  can,  in  cases  of 
cowardice  or  bad  conduct,  cashier  the  chief;  in  others  the  chief  is  absolute, 
and  the  memben  of  his  clan  obey  him  with  blind  submission,  let  his  con- 
duct or  capacity  be  what  it  may.  It  is  a  common  principle  with  all  the 
£els  that  no  foreign  jurisdiction  can  interfere  with  their  internal  govern- 
inent;  and  whatever  may  be  the  offence  of  an  individual  of  their  own 
tribe,  or  wherever  perpetrated,  the  whole  clan  would  resent  it  as  an  im- 
placable injury  if  he  were  to  be  tried  or  punished  by  any  but  themselves. 
With  their  kindred  and  their  guests  murder  rarely  happens ;  and  whenever 
it  occun,  it  is  compounded  for  by  the  elden,  who  find  it  their  interest  to 
prevent  it  firom  degenerating  into  a  deadly  feud,  in  which  last  case  the 
law  of  retaliation  would  produce  a  ceaseless  series  of  alternate  deaths,  and 
perhaps  exterminate  one  or  other  of  the  families  concerned.  They  aie  not 
given  to  deceit  and  falsehood  like  the  stationary  population.  But  if  they 
have  fewer  vices  th^n  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  it  is  evidently  the  want  of 
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temptation,  and  the  ignorance  of  luxury  and  refinement,  whicli  gire 
all  the  superiority  which  modem  writers  ascribe  to  them*  for  it  ie 
that  they  never  settle  in  towns,  or  enter  them  as  visitors,  without  exoeed- 
ing  the  inhabitants  in  every  species  of  profligacy.     To  plundering  tbef 
are  all  addicted.     No  limit  is  fixed  to  their  depredations  on  their  loiHad 
neighbours,  nor  to  such  is  any  dishonour  attached.     "  What  a  glorion 
place,"  said  a  chieftain  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Calcatta 
and  saw  its  wealth  and  wonders,  '*  to  pillage !"     *'  How," — said  anotfav 
chieftain,  who  had  heard  with  astonishment  the  rigour  of  the  K«gli«K  km 
against  robbery  and  stealing, — ''  how,  if  there  is  no  plundering,  do  yos 
support  your  numerous  and  warlike  population?"       Like    the    Soolch 
Highlanders  they  are  graziers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  agriculturists,  bal 
they  have  an  advantage  which  our  Highlanders  do  not  possess, — ^tfaat  of 
changing  their  residence  with  the  season,  and  between  the  high  brecif 
mountains,  which  constitute  their  summer  retreat  or  yailaJksy  and  tiit 
warmth  of  the  adjacent  valleys  which  constitute  their  kUhlaks  or  winttr 
retreat,  they  enjoy  throughout  the  year  a  climate  and  a  sky,  beneath  wludi 
a  tent  is  in  every  respect  a  comfortable  and  luxurious  abode.     Thdr 
encampment  is  usually  of  a  square  form ;  and  the  abode  of  the  prind|Nl 
elders  is  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lowest  man  in  his  tribe  by 
its  superior  size.     All  are  made  of  the  same  coarse  materials,  and  of  tl» 
same  shape.    The  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  graze  round  the  encampmeat; 
the  young  men,  when  idle,  are  generally  seen  sitting  in  circles,  sleqai^ 
or  smoking,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  indolence  which  is  quite  eoa> 
genial  to  an    uncultivated  mind;    the  women  are  busied  in   domestic 
duties,  whilst  the  boys  and  aged  men  take  care   of  the  flocks.     It  las 
been  the  practice  of  the  Persian  court  to  allure  the  chieftains  of  these 
tribes  to  court ;  and,  like  the  Scotish  thanes  of  modem  times,  they  are 
often   weak  enough  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  prefer  the  frivolos 
amusements  and  political  cabals  of  a  court  and  capital  to  the  mmple  life 
and  sincere  homage  of  their  pastoral  dependants,  and  frequently  dissipate 
in  the  splendid  slavery  of  Sheerauz,  Ispahan,  or  Teheraun,  the  revenae 
hardly  earned  for  them  by  their  wild  and  a£Pectionate  kindred. 


CHAP.  VIII.— CITIES. 

In  modem  times,  Tauris,  Kasvin,  Ispahan,  and  Sheerauz,  have  been  soc- 
cessively  the  seat  of  regal  sway ;  and  at  present  Teheraun  enjoys  that  pri- 
vilege. 

Teheraun.']  Teheraun,  situated  in  bV  22' 40''  E.  long,  and  35*40' 
N.  lat.,  according  to  Mr  Eraser,  is  the  ancient  Tahora  of  the  Theodosxu 
tables,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  city,  as  has  been  said.  lis  con- 
temporaneous existence  with  Rhodes  or  Rheyy  from  which  it  is  only  5 
miles  distant,  cannot  now  be  distinctly  traced.  It  is  mentioned  by  t 
Persian  writer  of  the  14th  century  as  a  large  village,  with  productive  gar- 
dens in  the  vicinity  of  Rhey ;  and  in  the  embassy  of  the  Castilians  to 
Timoor  Bek,  under  its  present  name.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  re- 
visited by  Delia  Valle,  who  calls  it  '  the  city  of  planes,'  a  designation  ap- 
parently appropriate,  for  Olirier  measured  one  in  the  vicinity  round  an 
excrescence  at  the  root,  and  found  its  circumference  to  be  70  feet.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Oleearius  in  1637  as  one  of  the  towns  which  had  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  no  soldiers  •     It  was  so  completely  destroyed  by 
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le  Afghans  tbat  Aga  Mohammed,  the  ]ate  monarch,  may  be  considered 
I   its  refonnder,  and  the  first  monarch  who  made  it  a  royal  residence. 
la  distant  view  is  very  imposing.    Its  site  is  near  the  foot  of  the  Elboors, 
lat  magnificent  range  before  described,  and  which  would  appear  high. 
at   for  the  presence  of  the  majestic  Damawand,  whose  snowy  summit 
aea  above  the  clouds,  dwarfing  every  other  mountain.     To  the  right  are 
le  extensive  ruins  of  Rhey,  that  once  proud  city,  and  ancient  seat  of  the 
LTsa^ddan  dynasty,  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  nearer  mountuns.   Nothing, 
ow^ever,  is  so  little  attractive  as  its  immediate  environs.     Each  of  the 
ates  (their  number  is  variously  stated,  at  5  by  Morier,  6  by  Ousely,  and 
f  by  Jrorter)  opens  out  into  a  sahara  or  desert, — a  designation  at  present 
ot  ill  applied  to  the  plain  surrounding  it,  for  though  it  be  in  some  places 
•artially  cultivated,  yet,,  as  there  are  neither  hedges,  dykes,  nor  railings, 
o  mark  the  limits  of  cultivation,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a  waste. 
i^ven  a  tree  is  a  scarce  object :  -  a  curious  fact,  since  Teheraun  is  separated 
inly  by  a  mountain-ridge  from  the  best  wooded  country  in  nature, — ^the 
"oots  of  the  Elboors  are  more  diversified  with  trees,  villages,  and  rural 
icenery,  than  any  other  vicinity  of  the  city.     The  city  is  dOOO  yards  in 
•irenmference,  surrounded  with  a  strong  mud  wall,  flanked  by  numerous 
towers,  and  a  noble  dry  ditch,  with  a  glacis  between  it  and  the  wall.    The 
[>nly  building  of  consequence  in  the  interior  is  the  ark  or  citadel,  contain* 
ing  the  palace.     This  is  strongly  fortified  with  a  lofty  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  strengthened  by  a  deep  dry  ditch.     Besides  the  palace,  the 
citadel  contains  quarters  for  the  guards,  and  many  extensive  ranges  of 
apartments,  as  the  record-chamber,  the  treasury,  and  the  palace  of  the  sun, 
in  which  ambassadors  are  sometimes  received,  also  private  cbaovbers,  of 
which  two  are  decorated  with  the  titles  of  the  palace  of  the  cypress-grove, 
and  the  Grulesan  or  '  bed  of  roses.'    Here  also  is  the  royal  haram,  10  baths, 
eeveral  reservoirs,  and  three  gardens.     Like  all  other  cities  in  Persia  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks.  In  1797,  including  the  royal 
family,  it  had  a  population  of  only  15,000  inhabitants,  and  was  only  2 
miles  in  circumference.  At  present  the  population,  according  to  the  most  mo- 
derate calculation  of  travellers,  (for  that  is  all  the  data  we  have)  is  four  times 
that  number.    The  principal  mosque  was  not  finished  till  1809,  and  there 
were  then  only  6  others,  small  and  insignificant.     But  in  1811,  according 
to  Ousely,  there  were  300  caravanseras,  as  many  baths,  and  between 
30  and  40  mosques  and  colleges.     Morier  was  informed  that  the  houses 
were  12,000  in  number,  which,  at  the  ratio  of  between  7  and  8  to  each, 
would  make  the  population  about  90,000.     The  site  of  the  city  is  un- 
healthy.    It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Persian  monarch  should  have 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  summer-swamp,  for  nearer  the  base  of  the  Elboors, 
and  a  small  distance  higher  up,  the  earth  is  free  from  any  degree  of  noxious 
moisture,  the  water  is  good,  and  the  air  perfectly  salubrious.     In  the 
winter  months  the  cold  is  severe;  in  spring  the  air  is  delightful,  and  the 
verdure  charming ;  but  in  summer  the  heats  are  intolerable. 

Ispahan.^  This  city  is  situated  in  32'  39'  44"  N.  lat,  and  51"  44'  37" 
£.  long.,  according  to  Fraser,  and  not  in  32"  25^  and  51"  50^  £.  as 
Kinnier,  who  has  adopted  its  latitude  from  Kaempfer,  states.  This  was 
the  capital  under  the  Sufiaveean  dynasty ;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  magni« 
ficent  city  so  amply  described  by  Chardin,  who  believed  it  to  be  as  popu- 
lous  as  London,  which  was  then  as  it  still  is  the  most  populous  city  in 
Ewope.  We  know  that  it  was  a  considerable  city  in  the  reign  of  the 
khalif  Al  Mamun  in  A.D.  811,  from  some  Arabian  dirhems  struck  at  it 
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tlie  Mine  year,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  in  1722.    In  the  IM 
centory,  according  to  £bn  Hawkei,  it  consisted  of  2  citiea,  Yhkaodaak, 
or  '  the  Jews'  town,'  and  Medina,  or  '  the  city/  and  was  then  the  ma 
floniishing  city  in  Irak.    It  is  almost  the  concnrrent  opinion  f»f  the  orieald 
historians  and  geographers  that  Yahoodeeah  was  a  colony  of  captive  Jem 
sent  thither  by  Bochtansir  (Nebnchadnezxar) ;  and  the  tradttkm  may  bs 
tme  though  the  date  be  erroneous,  as  Media  was  not  then  a  ptwiuce^  ha 
an  independent  kingdom.     For  a  short  time  durii^  the  dedine  of  tk 
Seljookian  dynasty  Ispahan  was  the  capital  of  their  dominiona.     It  wm 
again  made  the  royal  residence  by  shah  Ismael,  the  firat  piriiioe  ef  ik 
Sufiaveean  dynasty,  who  called  it  Dar  AsntUana,  or  '  the  royal  aeat.'    Boi 
it  owed  its  chief  grandeur  to  his  great  grandson  shah  Ahbaa  ;  wbo  adensd 
it  with  the  DowUU  KhanOy  or  '  the  royal  palace,'  called  by  the  PenisaB 
the  Chehel  Siioon,  or  'the  forty  pillars,'  the  royal  moaque,  the  Hqipodroae 
a  noble  garden  dirfded  into  four  quarters,  and  a  park  of  1000  acrea,  for  the 
reception  of  wild  animals.  Three  prindpal  suburbs  were  also  erected  by  kii 
orders  and  annexed  to  it,  called  respectively,  Abhtuabady  YHAomgaa^  to  tfe 
naUres  of  Tauris,— GAe6ra6a</,  or  *  the  residence  of  die  Gfa^m  or  Ma- 
gians,'— and  Jutfa,  '  the  residence  of  the  Armeniana*'     lapalian  fonacrir 
extended  three  miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  ZendenNML     Hi 
beat  TiBW  of  Ispahan  is  when  coming  from  die  south,  where  nothing  cm 
exceed  in  beauty  and  fertility  the  country  in  its  yidnity,  whose  fint  if> 
pearance  is  vastly  imposing.     All  that  is  noble  meets  the  eye,  the  grotei^ 
avenues,  and  spreading  Mvhards,  with  which  it  diounds,  ooncealing  the 
ruins  of  this  once  fomed  capital.     A  neam  view,  howeror,  dUapeb  ths 
illusion,  and  the  traTeller  goes  for  mUes  through  deserted  streets,  «d> 
tenanted  houses,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares.     The  once  magn- 
ficent  Maidan  or   Hippodrome  now  no  longer  displays  the    boandiag 
coursers,  and  the  gazing  multitudes  enjoying  the^  scene.     Of  all  the  tram 
diat  surrounded  it,  not  one  is  remaimng :  the  canals  are  now  enapty  ;  die 
houses  which  encompassed  it  roid  of  inhabitants,  and  the  Tery  dooia  aie 
all  blocked  up ;  so  that  nothing  but  dead  arches  are  now  seen  round  the 
whole  area.     The  great  baeaar,  once  illuminated  by  60,000  lamps,  aad 
where  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  tenta,  is  almost  now  solitary,  scarcely 
a  person  being  seen  to  walk  along,  the  whole  business  being  confined  to 
one  comer.     The  paTilion  of  the  clock  which  there  amused  the  people 
by  the  mechanism  of  its  puppets  has  disappeared.     The  lai^ge  spaoei 
which  served  as  avenues  to  the  city  are  now  common  gardens ;  and  eae 
may  travel  for  three  hours  on  country  roads,  which  were  once  so  many 
streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.     The  Chthd  Sitwmy  or  ^  royal 
palace'  of  the  Sn£faveean  kings,  fronts  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  Maidsa 
or  square  above-mentioned.     The  gate  of  Alee,  which  opens  into  the  pa* 
lace  from  the  Maidan,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  brick*work  ts 
be  seen  in  all  Benia.     Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  to  it  are  formed  of  tiw 
most  beautifnl  porcelain.     The  roof  of  the  chamber  over  the  gate  ia  samp* 
tuously  gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  18  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  once 
emblazoned  in  gold,  but  now  faded.  It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.     Tbt 
famous  bridges  over  the  Zenderood  into  the  Sheher-bagh,  thoi^h  now  de- 
serted, are  still  unimpaired,  all  speaking  of  the  gorgeous,  populous  pasU 
The  bridge  of  Julfa  is  360  paces  long  by  13  paces  broad.     It  is  built  of 
hewn  stone  and  brick ;  and  forms  36  arches,  with  a  covered  gallery  on 
both  aides.     Of  the  royal  mosque  of  Ispahan,  Buckingham  aays  :— «  Tiie 
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moAqne  was  crowded  at  noon  with  worahippen,  perhaps  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand ;  some  of  whom  offered  up  their  prayers  alone  in  silence, 
urhile  others  ranged  themselves  behind  imams,  or  leaders,  and  gave  their 
devotions  all  this  public  solemnity  of  anion.   The  beautiful  parable  of  the 
publican  could  not  receive  a  more  striking  illnstration  than  from  the  scene 
before  us ;  and  the  gorgeous  splendoi^r  of  the  dome,  beneath  which  it  was 
^witnessed,  added  powerfully  to  the  effect.     Some  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo 
are  exceedingly  fine,  aiid  preserve,  perhaps,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  Saracenic  architecture  that  exists.    The  mosque  of  Omar,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Jewish  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  has  a  noble 
aspect  from  without.     That  at  Damascus,  which  was  formerly  a  Chribtiati 
cathedral,  is  beaatiful,  from  its  long  avenues  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
marble.     The  court  of  the  great  mosque  at  Aleppo  is  perhaps  nd  where 
surpassed  ;  and  some  of  these  at  Diarbekr  and  Bagdad  have  parts  worthy 
of  admiration.     But  taken  altogether,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  nor  ever  ex- 
pect again  to  see,  any  Mohammedan  temple  so  truly  magnificent  in  alt  its 
parts,  as  the  royal   mosque  of  Ispahan.     When  quitting  it,  indeed,  with 
this  impression,  and  without  the  prospect  of  my  ever  entering  it  again, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  melancholy  present  in  my  mind,  which  it  required 
all  the  aid  of  new  scenes  and  new  ideas  to  dissipate."     Kinnier  estimates 
the  population  of  Ispahan  at  200,000  souls ;  Dupre  at  only  half  that  num- 
ber ;  while  Morier  reckons  it  at  only  60,000 ;  and  Olivier  reduces  it  to 
50,000  souls. 

Sheerauz,']     Sheerauz,  the  capital  of  the  late  Kerim  Khan,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain,  24  miles  long  by  12  broad,  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
hills  of  no  great  elevation,  and  which  are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation.  The 
groves  of  planes,  cypresses,  and  poplars,  which  once  adorned  the  environs 
of  this  city,  have  mostly  disappeared ;  and  though  surrounded  with  gar- 
dens, Sheerauz  no  longer  presents  an  imposing  appearance.     The  great 
earthquake  in  1824  threw  down  every  dome  and  minaret ;  and,  in  addition 
to  this  calamity,  the  climate  has  changed  much  to  the  worse.     The  water 
in  the  wells  has  risen  very  near  the  surface,  and  the  increased  evaporation 
has,  it  is  supposed,  caused  a  deleterious  atmosphere  in  the  plain.     Prior 
even  to  this  calamity,  however,  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  had  under- 
gone a  material  change  from  neglecting  the  water-courses.     Sheerauz  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  Persian  hyperbole,  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs, 
the  salubrity  and  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  the 
extent  and  variety   of  its  gardens,  and  the  melody  of  its  nightingales. 
These  excessive  praises  had  the  effect  of  exciting  high  expectations  in 
the  minds  of   British  travellers,  who  found  them  proportionally  dimin- 
ished at  its  appearance,  and    during  theii;  abode.     Scott  Waring,  who 
visited  it  in  1802,  says  that  it  is  a  city  worth  seeing,  but  not  worth 
going  to  see,  and  that  it  never  merited  the  excessive  enlogiums  lavish- 
ed on  it  by  Persian  authors.     It  made  some  figure  during  the  days  of 
Kerim  Khan.     The  bazaar  erected  by  him  la  the  glory  of  Sheerauz,  and 
unequalled  in  all  Persia.     It  is  still  a  spacious  and  lofty  street,  covered 
by  a  handsome  vaulted  roof,  and  divided  into  1500  shops.     The  Bagh- 
%-Vakeely  or  '  royal  garden,'  was   another  work  of  that    distinguished 
prmce — an  immense   square   area  of   ground,  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
and  laid  out  into  walks,  shaded  with  cypresses  and  planes,  and  watered 
by  a  variety  of  marble  canals   and    artificial    cascades.     Over  the  en- 
trance, which  is  a  lofty  arched  passage,  he  built  an  elegant   pleasure- 
house,  containing  a  centrical  room,  with  a  small  closet  at  each  angle. 
IV.  2  s 
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The  ornameiita  and  patntinga  irith  ^ich  it  is  enibelliahed  are 
If  rich   and  elegant;  the  wainscoat  is  of    Tahreez  marble,  inlaid  wib 
gold  and  oniamented  flowera,  birds,  and  doflaestic  animala.     The  psaili 
of  the  doers,  the   ceilings,  and  walls,  are  all  magnificeotly  ofnainciarf 
with  beantifol  paintings,  and  brilUantly  varnished.     In  the  ceDtra  of  ib 
garden  is  another  pkasare-house,  done  with  eqoal   magnificence,  mi  • 
basin  in  the  middle  of  the  chief  room,  where  a  fountain  of  dear  wta 
cools   the   air*     This   garden  is  now  in  a  state  of   decay,  as  tbsc  s 
nothing  stationary  in  a  country  where  erery  thing  is  ephemeral/    Ik 
Bocnabadf  so  prused  by  Hafees  the  poet  oii  Sbeeraaz,  is  a  contenpliyi 
streamlet,  not  abore  6  feet  broad  ;  in  fact,  an  artificial  wat«r-ooime  fed  k 
the  rills  from  the  mountains.     The  tombs  of  Hafeez  and  Saadee,  tvo  ee- 
lebiated  natiTo  poets,  are  in  the  ricinity.     From  the  time  of  Nadir  &k 
no  one  liaits  the  tomb  of  Hafeea  without  making  trial  of  the  pnipkcB 
power  of  the  poet,  by  opening  his  book  at  random,  and  finding  in  the  lot 
page  presented  a  passsge  suited  to  his  condition,  and  all  go  away  perfect)^ 
conrinced  of  its  unerring  truth,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  a  «i^  , 
grounded  faith  and  previous  persuasion.     Travelling  dervishes  £raa  il  I 
parts  of  the  East  visit  the  tomb,  and  consult  the  poems.     The  bovw  d 
Moseda^f  so  celebrated  by  HafeeZ)  probably  was  included  in  a  large  apsoe 
of  garden-ground  adjoining  the  Hafeezeah,  watered  by  the  two  atfeanhii 
of  the  Ab-Miri  and  the  Rocnabad.     To  this  delightful  spot,  when  tk 
air  is  said  to  be  pure  and  salubrious,  the  citizens  of  Sheerauz  still  renit 
on  summer  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  chatting,  and  eatiDg  kt- 
tuces  dipped  in  the  bubbling  stream,  and  enjoy  the  evening  aerenadeiai 
the  garden  nightingales,  goldfinches,  and  linnets,  which  join  their  veM 
melodies  in  Ml  chorus.     The  melodious  bulbul,  or  nightingale^  is  da 
boast  of  Sheerauz.     The  gardens  are  all  vocal  with  their  strains  in  the 
summer  months ;   it   is   confidently  asserted  that  they   will    emuloBsi| 
icontend  with  human  musicians  in  the  loudness  and  variety  of  their  nots^ 
and  that  some  of  them  have  died  in  the  musical  strife.     The  strseli 
of  Sheerauz  are  naiTow  and  dark ;  the  houses,  have  tower-like   appea* 
dages,  called  banagheurs,  which  means  *  wind-catchers.'     Provisioni  in 
various,  abundant,  excellent,  and  cheap ;  but  there   are    more    beggan 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Persia.     The  men  are  a  fine  handsosM 
race,  the  children  are  fair,  the  women   beautiful :    these    last    dress  a 
blue  check  cloths  and  white  veils,  with  a  little  square  grating  of  net- 
work before  their  eyes.     The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Moslems  of  tke 
Sheeah  sect.     Their  numbers  have  been  differently  estimated  by  difeent 
travellers,  at  from  19,000  to  40,000. 

Furooxabad,  <^.]]  In  this  province  is  the  city  of  Furoozabad,  eqnsl  ii 
circumference  to  Sheerauz.  Near  it,  the  ruins  of  a  city  of  the  ssne 
name  extend  17  miles  along  a  plain,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
fine  Magian  temple,  and  of  a  ditch  7  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  soise 
places  68  paces  broad.  This  city  is  70  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Busheer.— 
Savonai  vt  another  place  which,  though  only  deaominated  a  village,  b  i 


*  In  this  spot  the  remains  of  the  late  worthy  and  lamented  Mr  RSdi,  Britnh 
at  Bagdad,  and  who  obliged  the  learned  and  reliffioaa  world  with  a  clear  and  oepien 
account  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  those  of  Jjt  Taylor,  were  interred.  Thdr  ie> 
lies,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  by  the  inhabitants.  Their  gnive> 
stones  were  lnroken«  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  take  up  their  bones  and  transpert 
them  to  Ispahan,  for  re-interment  in  the  Armenian  bnrymg-ground.  So  much  for  As 
eneomioms  so  inconsiderately  and  lavishly  passed  on  the  libeiality  of  Persian  Moha» 
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»opvi1oiis,  tfariving  town,  famoiu  for  its  manulBustnreB  of  linenfl,  spoons,  and 
Peraian.  porcelain.  The  last  is  made  of  materials  p^ooared  from  stones 
»f  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which  are  reduced  by  an  undescribed 
zroceas  to  an  impfldpable  powder.  The  clay  is  glased  with  much  neat- 
aess  and  very  expeditiously;  and  the  fine  Chmese  porcelain  was  so 
szaetly  imitated  by  the  principal  artisan,  ihat  Ousely  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  distittgnish  his  ware  from  the  Cldnese  originals,  both  of  ths 
blue  and  white  pattern,  and  painted  in  flowers  and  figures.  The  spoons 
Are  made  of  the  wood  of  rose,  pear,  and  box-wood  trees.  Some  havi* 
▼ery  long  and  slender  handles,  most  ingeniously  carved  and  omam^ited 
with  open  work,  the  hollow  part  of  lai^e  size,  and  rendered  so  thin 
and  elastic,  as  if  formed  of  paper. 

Huina  of  Pei'9epoU8,~]    It  is  impossible,  while  thus  describing  the  cities 
of  Fare,  to  omit  the  ruins  of  the  famed  Persepolis.    The  site  of  these  ma< 
jestic  remains  belongs  to  topography  only;  their  description  to  the  anti^ 
qnarian  and  the  historian.     These  ruins  are  found  at  B4»  miles  distanoo 
N.C  of  Sheerauz,  on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  and  have  been  described  by 
almost  every  European  traveller,  from  Figueroa,  in  1619,  down  to  Lieat« 
Alexander,  in  1826.     Next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  colossal 
rains  of  Thebes,  they  have  arrested  tiie  greatest  attention,  and  like  theinfi 
they  still  remain  an  enigma,  their  history,  date,  and  object,  being  involved 
in   the   gloom  of  antiquity.      Their  very  name  has  passed  away,  tbeit 
founder  is  unknown,  and  the  obscure  tradition  which  refers  to  the  Mythical 
Jumsfaeed,  serves  only  to  prove,  that  of  nothing  are  the  Persians,  like  tb0 
Egyptians,  more  entirely  ignorant,  than  of  their  own  history  and  that  of 
their  ancient  national  monuments.     To  describe  them  frdly  is  impossiblo 
in  this  place,  and  the  reader  who  wishes  for  full  satisfieustion  on  thu  point 
must  consult  Chardin,  Le  Bruyn,  Ousely,  and  Porter.     Ousely  has  dedi- 
cated the  half  of  a  quarto  volume,  and  Porter  not  less  than  174  quarto 
pages  to  their  description,  which  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared^ 
for  minuteness  and  accuracy.  Sir  Robert  himself  being  professicmally  $, 
painter  and  drawer,  and  therefore  fully  qualified  to  delineate  them  faith* 
fully.     Their  site  is  in  the  vale,  of  Merdasht,  the  Hollow  Persia  of  Stmbo, 
watered  by  tbe  Araxes,  the  Medus,  and  the  Cyrus.     The  royal  palace,  of 
the  Takh^e'Jumsheed^  consists  of  a  number  of  superb  buildings,  forming 
both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude  and  a  citadel  or  bulwark  for  tbe  capitalt 
on  a  situation  of  the  most  commanding  aspect.     It  consists  of  an  artificiai 
I    platform,  H26  feet  long,  by  802  feet  broad  on  the  soudi,  and  926  feel 
on  the  north  side,  chiseUed  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having  a  higher  pari 
of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its  eastern  side,  the  other  thiee  side4 
presenting  perpendicular  precipices  from  the  subjacent  plain.     On.  the 
mountain  to  the  E.,  called  by  Diodorus  the  *  royal  mount,'  and  which  still 
J    preserves  the  name  shah  kohy  or  '  royal  mount,'  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
excavated  in  the  rock.     The  only  way  to  the  summit  is  by  an  ascent  of 
steps  on  the  western  face,  forming  a  double  flight.     The  steps  are  broad 
and  shallow,  ten,  and  sometimes  fourteen,  being  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
marble.     So  easy  is  the  ascent,  that  six  horsemen  may  ride  abreast  to  the 
top  of  the  platform,     Niebuhr  declares  this  staircase  to  be  the  most  splen- 
did, sublime,  and  durable,  ever  reared  by  human  hands,  many  of  the 
stones  being  27  feet  long,  and  many  on  the  wall  56  feet  long,  by  from  fov 
to  nix  feet  high.     On  reaching  the  platform,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the 
eye  are  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude,  acolptuTed  on  the 
lofty  sides  of  an  enormous  portal.     Other  symbolical  representatiiMis  in 
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ffranite  basso-relievo,  are  foan^  in  different  places.     At  another  gmlevif^ 
similar  to  the  one  before-mentioned,  the  sculptor  has  represented  tw 
monstrous  figures,  of  the  human  and  bestial  forms  united,  with  the  ad*- 
tiion  of  wings  projecting  from  the  shoulders,  extending  high  over  the  Imtk 
and  covering  the  breast-     Each  has  the  body,  legs,  and  ears  of  a  huD,  nc 
the  face  of  a  man,  the  head  covered  with  a  cylindrical  diadem,  wiA  a  pv 
of  horns,  winding  upwards  from  the  brow  towards  the   crown,  and  dx 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  lotos-leaved  coronet.     The  expression  of  tfc 
human  face  is  severe ;  and  a  long  carefully-curled  beard,  adds  to  the  bs- 
jesty  of  the  general  form.     On  a  near  approach  to  the  hall  of  colomv,  the 
eye  is  rivetted  by  the  grandeur  and  beautifnl  decorations  of  the  doofe 
staircase  which  leads  up  to  them.     Beyond  ^his,  and  rising  from  the  had. 
ing-place,  is  another  double  staircase,  but  smaller.    The  windings  of  tfaew 
staircases  are  covered  with  sculptures  of  human  figures,  and  a  dnpiieatr 
representation  of  a  combat  between  a  bull  and  a  lion.     Wliat  artisfc  sculp- 
tured the  wonderful  procession  on  the  winding-walls  of  the  staircases  i» 
unknown,  but  it  seems  to  be  of  Ionian  workmanship.     At  any  rate,  Ae 
finishing  of  the  parts,  and  the  grace  and  truth  of  tlie  bass-reliefs,  prodaa 
a  refinement  worthy  of  the  master-chisels  of  Grreece.     As  for  the  pte- 
form  itself,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  view  of  its  ruins,--^ 
vast,— so  magnificent, — so  fallen,  mutilated,  and  silent  I    But  every  oljetf 
is  as  desolate  as  it  is  beautiful,— awakening  the  most  poignant  feelings,  thU 
a  pile  of  such  indefatigable  labour,  such  complicated  ingenuity,  should  fee 
left  untenanted  and  unnoticed  in  the  desert,  or  if  noticed,  be  doomed  ta 
the  predatory  mallet  of  some  ruthless  bigot,  or  ignorant  barbarian.     TbiB 
immense  pile  is  380  feet  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  360  from  N.  to  &,  the 
greater  part  of  which  space  is  covered  with  broken  capitals,  shafts  of  pi- 
lars, and  countless  fragments  of  buildings — some  of  which  are  omameated 
with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture.    The  pillars  are  ranged  in  four  dividloiM, 
three  colonnades,  and  a  quadrangle  of  central  columns  36  in  norabov 
The  form  of  the  columns  of  the  three  colonnades  is  the  same  in  all,  and 
perfectly  beautiful.     "  I  gazed  at  them,"  says  Porter,  "  with  wonder  and 
delight.     Besides  the  admiration  which  the  general  elegance  of  their  fom 
and  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  their  parts  excited,  I  was  never  made 
80  sensible  of  the  impression  of  perfect  symmetry  comprising  also  that  of 
perfect  beauty."    The  height  of  each  pillar  in  the  colonnades  is  60  feet,  the 
circumference  of  the  shaft  16  feet,  and  in  length  44  feet  fiwn  the  tor  la 
the  capital.    The  shaft  is  finely  fluted  in  52  divisions.    The  capitals  whiA 
remain,  though  much  injured,  plainly  show  that  they  were  once  surmounted 
by  demi-bulls,  the  beads  of  which  looked  to  the  various  fronts  of  the  to^ 
race.     These  pillars  seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  ponderous  roofi 
of  massy  timber.     The  columns  composing  the  quadrangle  are  55  feet 
high,  their  shafts  35  feet  in  height,  and  their  capitals  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion with  those  in  the  grand  gateway.    These  also  seem  to  have  supported 
a  roof.     Porter  appears  to  have  ascertained  this  building  to  have  bieen  tbe 
hall  of  audience,  and  another  immense  ruined  mound,  of  315  feet  in  lengtit 
to  have  been  the  identical  banqueting-hail,  bumt  in  a  fit  of  intoxication  by 
Alexander.     It  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe,  or  even  enumerate,  all  tlie 
various  and  distinct,  though  connected,  piles  of  ruins,  which  cover  thb 
immense  platform.     Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pillars  which  formed  the 
three  colonnades  and  the  great  quadrangle,  which  amounted  to  at  least  72, 
15  only  were  standing  in  1818,  and  of  these  two  have  fallen  since.  In  the 
«Aa^,  or  royal  mountun,  are  two  excavated  tombs,  about  600  feet  of 
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mcBut  frum  the  base  of  the  blope.  These  are  from  300  to -400  yards  dis- 
•Hi  from  each  other.  The  front  of  each,  finely  sculptured,  consists  of 
wo  compartments.  The  lower  tomb,  which  is  70  feet  wide  and  130  feet 
lig^by  has  a  false  door  carved  between  two  columns,  surmounted  with  capi- 
ale  of  the  double  unicorn-bull,  from  which  issues  a  beam  supporting  an 
trchitravey  frieze  and  cornice.  On  this  entablature  rests,  in  the  upper  com- 
Murtmenty  a  kind  of  stage,  similar  to  the  Israelitish  ark  of  the  covenant,  on 
rhich  is  placed  a  blazing  fire-altar.  Before  it  stands  the  pontiff-king,  or 
lome  officiating  personage,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  and  his  left  grasping  a 
K>Wy  and  between  him  and  the  ^Itar  hovers  the  mysterious  FerweVy  or  sym- 
bolical attendant,  issuing  frbm  a  winged  globe  or  circle. 

JRuhis  of  Shapoor.']  In  this  province  are  also  found  the  vast  ruins  of 
Shapoor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kauzeroon,  which  occupy  a  space  of  6  square 
miles,  with  numerous  sculptures,  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

Tauris*"]  Tauris,  the  capital  of  Aderbeidjan,  has  mightily  fallen  from 
its  ancient  grandeur.  The  modem  city  stands  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
old,  and  is  at  present  only  3^  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  with 
walls  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  towers  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  placed  at  regu- 
lar distances  from  each  other.  The  fortifications  are  miserable,  and  in- 
capable of  defence  against  a  Russian  army,  and  tlie  inhabitants  were  so 
dissatisfied  with  either  their  governor  or  the  government,  that  they  de- 
livered up  the  place  to  the  Russians  in  1827,  which  was  however  restored 
at  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  same  year.  There  are  no  buildings  of  im- 
portance in  the  place,  except  the  citadel,  which  has  been  fortified  under 
the  direction  of  British  engineers,  in  the  pay  of  Abbas  Meerza.  The  po- 
pulation has  been  stated  by  one  traveller  at  100,000,  and  by  another  at 
only  half  that  number. 

hamadanJ^  Hamadan  is  still  a  considerable  city,  though  but  the 
^adow  of  the  supposed  JEcbatana,  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  in  1818, 
about  9000  houses,  and  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  including 
about  600  Jewish  families,  and  nearly  as  many  Armenians.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elwund,  resembles  that  of 
Broussa,  at  the  base  of  the  Asiatic  Olympus,  though  the  former  cannot  for 
height  or  beauty  of  form,  be  compared  to  the  latter.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
watered  places  in  Persia,  as  the  fine  springs  with  which  the  Elwund  abounds, 
form  a  copious  stream,  which  flows  through  the  city  into  the  flat  country. 
Here  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  much  frequented  by 
the  Jews,  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  though  the  building  seems  not 
earlier  than  the  Mohammedan  era,  if  not  considerably  later. 

KermanshahJ}  S.W.  of  Hamadan  is  Kermanshah,  a  large  city,  in  a 
delightful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  plain  of  great  extent.  The  number  of 
houses  is  computed  at  12,000,  and  its  population  is  consequently  greater 
than  that  of  Tauris  or  of  Hamadan.  The  city  of  Kermanshah  is  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  stands  upon  several  gentle  hills  at  the 
foot  of  a  range,  so  that  many  of  its  streets  are  very  steep.  It  is  the  resi* 
dence  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  whose  government  extebds 
northward  to  Koordistan,  southward  to  Shooster,  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Khusistan,  westward  to  the  Tank,  or  pass  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  east- 
ward to  the  town  of  Hamadan.  The  governing  prince  is  the  great  owner 
of  the  land  and  the  buildings,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  monied  speculator  and  mo- 
nopolist. It  has  only  four  mosques,  but  the  baths  are  of  a  superior  kind. 
The  town  has  good  bazaars,  and  every  species  of  fruit  is  excellent,  and  in 
great  abundance.     Among  the  manufactures  of  the  place  are  brass  cannons. 
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miukets,  and  pbtols,  and  ako  printed  eoUon-dollis.  Carpeti  «n  kit 
wroogLty  which  are  ihoaght  to  he  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  wMe 
empire.  These  are  luiially  the  work  of  fenuJea  of  dietiaetioo ;  ainoe,  ti 
spin,  to  sew,  and  to  embroider^  are  the  chief  aooompliafamentB  of  tliea 
education.  Theae  carpeU  are  mostly  made  by  the  needle,  with  coloare^ 
worsteds,  on  a  woven  snbatance,  in  the  way  that  yooag  ladies  in  Fngliarf, 
of  the  middle  ranks,  work  mata  for  tea^nms.*  Theae,  from  their  sine  aid 
quality,  sometimes  coat  50  tomanns,  equal  to  aa  many  pounds  sterling  ea4 
though  there  are  others  at  all  prices  below  this.  Othen  again,  of  sa  iB> 
ferior  quality,  are  altogether  woven  in  colours,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  ntt^ 
these  being  the  work  of  men.  There  are  no  large  manafiactoriee  of  eitiMi^ 
however,  as  both  are  wrought  in  private  dwellings,  and  hroaght  into  tbe 
bazaar  when  finished  for  sale." 

BalfrooshJ}  Balfroosh  in  Mazanderan  is,  in  Mr  Fiaaer'a  opinioB,  tk 
best  peopled  and  most  agreeable  city  in  all  Persia.  Its  nnmerooa  popsb- 
tion  nas  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  a  city  purely  mercantile,  beiaf 
entirely  filled  with  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  of  variosi 
descriptions. 

Yesd.'}  Yesd  is  a  laige  and  flourishing  city,  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  tk 
desert  of  Khorasan,  containing  24,000  houses,  according  to  captain  Chm- 
tie*s  information,  and  100,0P0  inhabitants ;  but,  according  to  Fraser,  ia 
whole  population  does  not  exceed  50,000.  Though  miserably  oppfessed, 
it  has  a  great  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  internal  commem  d 
the  empire,  as  it  is  a  convenient  resting-plaoe  for  the  caravans  from  Eo- 
man,  Heraut,  Mesched,  and  Tubbees,  which  are  there  met  by  m^nchaatB  fion 
Ispahaun,  Sheeranz,  Cashan,  Teheraun,  and  other  parts  of  Persia.  .41 
the  merchandize  of  Eastern  and  Western  Persia,  Usbec  Tartary,  and  Ib- 
dia,  may  be  obtaine<l  here,  in  consequence  of  its  central  situation. 

Mesched*']  Mesched  b  the  capital  of  Persian  Khorasan.  It  is,  accord- 
ing to  Fraser,  but  a  poor  place,  not  half-inhabited.  The  number  of  boaso. 
as  Fraser  was  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  police  establkhment,  was  7,700, 
of  which  not  above  one«half  were  tenanted.  Allowing  six  to  each  hoaie, 
the  whole  population  would  not  exceed  23,000  permanent  inhabitaBt» 
To  these  may  be  added  other  9000,  belonging  to  the  prince's  hoasebskl 
the  troops,  the  Persian  nobles  with  their  dependents  who  occasicmallf  re- 
side here,  the  priests,  and  mooUahs,  and  students,  who  live  entirely  in  tk 
medressahs  or  colleges,  and  the  influx  of  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  merchssts, 
from  all  quarters,  who  come  in  caravans  of  many  hundreds  at  a  time.  AH 
these  combined  make  up  a  medium  population  of  about  82,000  aoola.  It  s 
chiefly  famous  for  its  containing  the  tomb  of  Imaum  Reza,  a  Sheeah  sais^ 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Alee,  to  which  pilgrimages  are  annually  made  W 

*  On  the  road  between  Hamadan  and  Ispahan,  at  the  village  of  Alfiraomi,  Bac^ 
ingham  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  process  of  carpet-making : — **  We  aligkfc^ 
here,**  savs  he,  **  at  the  house  of  a  man  known  to  the  faqueer,  and  were  treated  viii 
great  civility.  In  the  room  where  we  were  received,  two  of  his  daughters  wtn  »• 
ploved  in  making  a  carpet  for  sale.  The  woof  was  formed  of  two  layers  of  emi* 
twme,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  the  cords  of  each ;  the  upper  layer  laTiK 
its  cords  falling  into  the  intervals  of  the  lower,  so  that  the  space  was  redaoed  to  hw 
Jjarge  balls  of  coloured  worated  were  hung  on  a  frame  close  bv.  The  cords  of  the  wtd 
were  stretched  by  two  horizontal  bars,  one  above  and  the  otner  below,  and  the  cvfci 
itself  was  worked  from  the  bottom  upward.  The  cirls  sat  before  it,  and,  begiBaiic 
eiich  towards  their  respective  side,  approached  until  they  met  each  other  in  the  eeatn 
The  whole  process  consisted  in  taking  into  the  fingers  two  or  three  threads  of  wont*^ 
of  colours  suggested  by  the  fancy- workers,  passing  them  underneath  a  cord  ot  the  woA 
twisting  them  a  little  by  the  hand,  to  secuiie  them  in  their  places*  and  then  cnttiM  *i 
the  ends  with  a  knife,  Ic^iving  a  length  of  pci'hapa  half  an.  inch  from  the  bottom  si  t^ 
woof  to  the  suj'face  of  the  carpet.** 
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derotees  from  all  parts  of  Persia.  It  is  also  the  chief  mart  of  religions  in- 
struction in  Persia,  having  not  less  than  16  medressahs  or  colleges  for  the 
instraction  of  yonth  in  the  tenets  of  the  koran,  mathematics,  and  astrono- 
my, or  rather  judicial  astrology. 

Neeihapore^  ^c*"]  The  other  Perman  cities  of  importance  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  NeeshaporSf  with  5000  inhabitants ;  Tubbeez,  20,000  ;  Goona- 
hahady  with  its  villages,  40,000 ;  Btuhrewgah,  25,000 ;  Toorboot-ee-Htf- 
deree,  40,000 ;  Bheerfoon,  upwards  of  30,000 ;  Kayn^  8000  families  of 
iffreavers  alone;  Toorskeez,  4000;  Kabooskan^  20,000;  Boojnoordy 
15,000;  Kermany  20,000;  BtuheeVy  10,000;  Sraawefoony  10,000; 
Shoostevy  15,000 ;  Oormeeaky  20,000 ;  Maraghoy  15,000 ;  Khoyy  25,000 ; 
Sennahy  18,000;  Booroojeefdy  12,000;  Zenjauny  10,000;  Casveeuy 
60,000 ;  and  Kcuhauy  at  least  30,000. 
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Busheer,  50  50  0 

Brau^oon,  51  6  2 

Kauzeroon,  51  40  4 

Sheerauz,  ( Jehan  Noomah  Gardens,)  52  40  82 

Kinai*a,  (one  mile  S.  of  Persepolis,)  52  57  0 

Deghirdoo,  52  17  66 

Yezid  Khaust,  52  17  24 

Mayar,  51  54  90 

Ispahan,  (palace,)  51  44  87 

Y€»d,  


OrmuB  in  the  Persian  gulf, 

Morchacoor, 

Shnrmb, 

Kashan, 

Do. 

Koom, 

Xeheraun, 


Kaaveen, 

Sennah  in  Ardelan, 

Hamadan, 

Kermanahaw, 

xabreex, 

Keboot  Goombeex, 

JSywanee  Key, 
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Deh  Moollah, 
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Neesbapore, 
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Balfroosh, 

Amolf 

Izzut  Deh, 

Alleeabad, 

Nodeh, 

lUtht, 

The  lonf  itadM  of  tennah,  Hinaiton,  Md  KanMaduiir.altkoagli  tb«M  hsr*  all 
d«B  repMtodly— by  Eoropeuii,  an  not  pat  down  la  tka  laU«,  aa  tketr  ImnHndaii 
far  aa  we  know,  bean  ized  by  aatrooootieal  obMrration.  They  are  giTon,  Indeed,  in 
and  In  naps,  but  th«y  ara  merely  eompated  fnm  roatea,  and  tBere  ia  remon  to 
madan  Is  plaoad  half  a  dagrae  too  ftr  wart.  It  beliv  plaead  In  4B  E.  loaf,  tai  «ha 
Arrownnith,  and  Fraaar,  whereas  D'AnTlllo  haa  pinoad  It  at  least  40  aafaaatea 
Maiie  Brun^  table  of  Persian  posltlona  astroaomically  determined,  I^ahan  Is  plneed  in  51*  5ir  EL 
and  SS*  M^  N.  lat.  aeoordinf  to  m^or  Montelth  and  Mr  Brown  the  nnfortonata 
axtmordlnary,  aa  tin  lattar  of  theae  gvntlaman  nerer  saw  bpsdua, 
alU  Had  It  bean  taken  by  m^or  MontelCh  it  to  aferai«e  that  it  Is  no 
ae»ms  at  this  rate  to  hare  been  totally  Ifoorant  that  that  gentleman  had  fixed  ita  portion 
eally.  The  fhet  Is,  that  the  poaitton  assigned  in  that  tsl»le  la  Joat  ttot  nmlgDed  it  la  the  oU 
foaaded  on  the  antbority  of  Nasroddin  and  Casrin,  and  the  loagitnde  la  that  of  UBnier,  who 
took  it,  bat  only  adopted  It  from  others.  Viaaar**  lailtade  of  Ispahan  agreea  to  m,  flm.lla> 
giren  It  by  Kaempfer,  who  riaited  Ispahan  In  lOBS*  which  shows  tfeat  both  ham  taken  It  from  maa- 
fnl  observation.  What  Is  equally  extraordinary  is,  that  in  that  same  table,  the  poeition  of  l^vi^  ia 
4d>  SyR  long,  and  SB>4fN.lal,  Is  also  given  on  the  anthortty  of  the  saaM  gantionMB  wbo  gams  ttal 
of  Ispahan.  The  fleet  ia  quite  the  rerarse.  The  positian  there  aasigned  ia  firem  Kianier,  net  tarn 
Monteith  or  Brown,  and  Is  besidea  qnite  erroneous.  Kinnler  has  fixed  it  so  in  hia  ma^  bat  he  dess 
not  say  that  he  did  m>  from  astronomical  obeenratton.  The  iongltttde  of  Tauris  waa  flxed  sahsni 
mically  by  Ueutenant  Snodgram  and  Mr  Brown,  who  found  it  to  be  4>  17'  40'  B.  of  Ovacawkh,  aad 
89"  y  10*  N.  lat,  as  maybe  seen  by  ennanlting  Morier^  aeeood  rolome  of  hia  travela,  and  FVaaer  bss 
adopted  it  la  his  appendix  to  Ua  traTela  in  Khorasan  and  Maaanderan,  toL  IL  p.  350,  oiargim  ;  aad 
yet  his  map,  drawn  by  Arrowamith,  has  it  Just  as  it  is  in  Kinnler.  It  la  mattw  of  regret  that  ttis 
able  geognplier  did  not  adopt  the  poeltlons  canfnlly  laid  down  in  Moilerls  map  of  Aderbemaa,  sad 
amongst  others  those  of  Tauria  vaA  the  lake  of  Oormeeah.  Hie  some  emr  b  eommittad  la  Kor 
Porter's  map,  drawn  by  tiie  aame  hand ;  and  the  aame  erroneoot  qnotatlon  is  amde  aa  ta  Xalte  Anmli 
table,  and  Is  repeated  In  the  Modem  Ttaraller. 

EASTERN  PERSIA. 

This  division  formerly  comprehended,   not  only  what  is   denominated 
Eastern  Persia,  but  also  all  the  tract  from  the  crest  of  the  Afghanistaon  aad 
Beloochistaun  mountains  to  the  Indus,  the  province  of  Sindjr*  the  whole  of 
the  Punjaub,  and  the  provinces  of  Mooltann  and  Cashmire.     It  also  b- 
clnded  the  province  of  Bahlkh,  beyond  the  Hindookhoosh,  Tokanstao,  and 
Kilan,  whilst  westward  it  reached  as  far  as  Toorsheez  and  Mesched.  All  this 
extensive  domain  belonged  to  Achmet  Shah  Abdallee,  the  founder  of  this 
short-lived  monarchy.    But  all  E.  of  the  Indus  has  been  seized  by  Runjeet 
Sing,  the  Seik  chief  of  Lahore ;  and  all  beyond  the  Paropamisus  and  lbs 
Hindoo  Kho,  by  the  Usbecs  of  Khullum  and  Koondoz ;  while  Mesched 
and  Western  Khorassan  have  been  recovered  by  the  Persians^aad  the  Ameers 
of  Sindy  are  now  independent.     The  Afghaun  monarchy  is  now  dismem- 
bered, and  all  that  remains  to  the  successors  of  Achmet  Abdallee  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heraut ;  Afghanistaun  itself  being  divided  amongst  the  soot 
of  Futteh  Khaun,  late  vizir  to  Shah  Mohammed,  and  Beloochistaun  havisi^ 
fiallen  to  the  Khaun  of  Kelaut  and  other  chiefs.     This   dismembered 
monarchy  may  therefore  be  considered  at  present  (1830)  as  consisting  of 
the  following  large  divisions:    Heraut  and  SeUtaun  on  the  west;  the 
JSimauks  and  Hazaurehs  on  the  north ;  and  AfgkanUiaun  and  BehochistoMn 
on  the  S.  and  E.     The  whole  tract,  thus  divided,  has  the  Persian  gulf  and 
Indian  ocean  on  the  S.,  the  Indus  and  its  delta  on  the  £.,  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Hindoo  Kho  and  the  khanate  of  Baulkh  on  the  N.,  Persian  KhorM- 
Fan  on  the  N.  W.,  and  the  desert  of  Kerman  on  the  W. ;  whilst  on  the 
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9h<M'e8  of  the  Persian  gulf  its  western  limit  is  Cape  Jask  on  the  frontier  of 
Loriataan*  Balbi  divides  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Herant,  66,000  B.  square 
miles ;  Beloochistaun,  146»000  B.  square  miles  ;  and  Afgaoistann,  229,000 
sqaare  niile»;  total  441,000  square  miles.  Bat  in  this  last  division  he  in- 
cludes Mooltaun,  Leia,  and  Bahawnlpoor,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  Run- 
jeet  Singfay  or  at  least  dependent  on  him,  so  that  the  Caubul  sovereigns  have 
noiir  no  territory  E.  of  the  Indus.  In  the  territory  of  Heraut,  that  of 
Baulkh,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Usbecs,  seems  to  be  included :  where 
territories  are  changing  their- political  masters  every  few  years,  it  renders 
it  next  to  impossible  to  determine  the  political  limits.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore assign  more  than  400,000  B.  sqaare  miles  to  Eastern  Persia  as  now 
described,  its  greatest  length  being  from  60°  E.  long,  on  the  N.  side,  to  the 
Indus  in  72°  £.  long.,  and  from  58"*  £.  long,  to  67"*  E.  long,  on  the  S.  side, 
its  mean  breadth  being  10%  or  from  26"  N.  lat.  to  36°  N. 

History. 2  Amid  the  various  revolutions  which  successively  agitated 
Persia,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Khalifate,  there  is  no  mention 
nmde  of  Afghann,  or  Afghanistaun,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  10th  century, 
when  Ghiznee  became  the  capital  of  an  empire.  Previous  to  this  event 
Ghiznee  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  importance,  or  at  most  the  capital 
of  a  small  province  dependent  on  the  government  of  Khorasann,  then 
governed  by  Abistagee,  who  resided  at  Heraut  as  *  the  slave  of  the  slave  of 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.'  Abistagee  having  revolted  from  his  master, 
the  sovereign  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Western  Toorkistaun,  retured  with  his 
followers  to  Ghiznee,  which,  under  his  rule,  became  the  capital  of  a  small 
principality.  Among  his  followers  was  the  famous  Sabektekin,  or  Subuc- 
tagee,  a  Turkish  slave,  purchased  by  Abistagee.  In  this  humble  capacity 
he  served  his  master  with  such  fidelity  as  to  win  his  esteem  and  affection, 
and  finally  his  daughter  s  hand. 

Subuctageei^  On  the  death  of  Ishak,  the  son  of  Abistagee  and  brother^ 
in-law  of  Sabuctagee,  this  personage  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  and, 
under  his  administration,  the  petty  state  of  Ghiznee  rose  to  great  political 
importance,  and  its  ruler  became  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  which,  though  of 
short  duration,  rivalled,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Mahmood,  the  glories  of  a 
Cyrus,  a  Shapoor,  or  a  Khosroo  Nooshirwaun.  The  fame  of  Sabuctagee 
was  chiefly  raised  by  his  Ghauzee  or  holy  war  with  the  infidels  of  India, 
by  which  he  at  once  fulfilled  the  mandates  of  the  prophet  and  enriched  him- 
self. In  his  first  expedition  he  defeated  Jeipaul,  the  ruler  of  Northern 
India,  took  Caubul,  and  overran  the  Punjaub.  Having,  in  his  second  cam- 
paign again  routed  Jeipaul,  that  rajah  became  his  tributary;  but  no  sooner 
was  Subuctagee  withdrawn  from  his  dominions  than  Jeipaul  rebelled,  and 
collected  a  vast  army  from  all  parts  of  his  extensive  dominions  to  oppose 
the  conqueror,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Subuctagee 
was  a  third  time  victorious,  obtained  an  immense  booty,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Lumghanato  and  the  fine  circular  plain  whereon  stauds  the  modern 
Paishaweer. 

MahmoodJ^  In  997,  his  son,  Mahmood  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He 
inherited  the  military  talents  and  zeal  of  his  father.  Having  by  a  solemn 
vow  pledged  himself  to  convert  or  extirpate  the  idolaters  of  India,  he  took 
the  precautionary  step  of  obtaining  from  the  Khalif  the  title  of  Yamino'd- 
dawlahj  or  *  right  hand  of  the  state  ;'  and  that  of  Al^Mansoor  al'Moomenin^ 
or  '  the  protector  of  the  faithful.*  On  him  also  was  bestowed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  title  of  SuUauUy  from  a  word  in  the  Arabian  and  Chaldee  lan- 
guages which  signifies  *  lord*  or  *  master.*  After  thus  securing  thp  friendship 
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and  concuiTence  of  the  acknowledged  liead  of  the  Mohammedao  faith,  and 
having  settled  the  government  of  Khora^an,  and  reduced  Weston  Toorids- 
tann,  the  former  inheritance  of  the  Sammanean  princes,  be  oommenced  that 
religions  war  on  the  Indian  idolaters,  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  fan 
reign.     It  would  require  a  volume   to  detul  the  battles  and  sieges  of  fan 
twelve  campaigns.     No  obstacles  deterred  him  from  the  poraait  of  fais 
grand  object — not  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  nor  the  stupendous  heigbl 
of  the  mountains,  nor  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  rivers,  nor  the  barren 
sands  of  the  desert,  nor  the  multitudes  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  fotmidaUe 
array  of  the  elephants  of  war,  could  daunt  the  courage  of  this  Muasalmsa 
hero«     In  his  two  first  expeditions  he  was  completely  successful,  and  estab- 
lished his  power  permanently  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjanb.     The 
superstitious  Jeipaul,  being  again  defeated,  flung  himself  on  the  faneial  p% 
as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  appease  offended  Heaven,  propitiate  the  angry 
gods,  and  if  possible  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country.  His  son,  Annindpaii], 
was  equally  unsuccessful  against  Mahmood,  who  in  two  successive  in- 
vasions reduced  the  province  of  Mooltaun.  Recalled  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Tartars  to  defend  his  own  dominions,  he  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of  Ins 
victories  to  Khorasan,  and  expelled  the  invaders  across  the  Oxus,  and  Ikk 
Khaun  never  again  ventured  to  cross  that  river.     About  the  same  time  he 
conquered  Khalaf,  prince  of  Seiataun,  the  last  remaining  sovereign  of  the 
Safiiuian  dynasty.     In  1006,  he  defeated  an  army  of  300,000  Hindoos 
under  Annindpaul,  rajah  of  Lahore,  with  immense  slaughter.  All  the  Hin- 
doo states  to  the  W.  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  mountains  of  CashmirB 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  were  united  in  this  campaign  in  one  common 
cause,  to  defend  their  religion  and  their  freedom.  All  the  spoils  of  this  host 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  as  also  the  fortress  of  Beemgfaur,  with  an 
immense  treasure,  amounting  to  4,900  lbs.  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  288  lbs. 
of  pure  gold,  14,000  lbs.  of  silver  bullion,  and  140  lbs.  of  set  jewels.     In 
the  same  year  he  demolished  the  celebrated  pagoda  of  Nagorcote  in  the 
mountains  of  Sewaluck.'' 

'  Though  there  can  he  little  or  no  douht  that  the  army  of  Mahmood  in  his  Indian 
expedition  was  principally  composed  of  Afglians,  yet  it  is  in  his  reigu  that  ire  first  find 
them  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Ghourees  or  trhxnrees,  and  as  dwelling  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ghor.     After  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  Mahmood  attacked  Mo- 
hammed prince  of  Ghor,  of  the  Sooree  tribe  of  Afghans,  who  had  hitherto  preserred 
his  independence,  and  defeated,  and  took  him  prisoner.     He  then  subdued  the  wikile 
of  Ghurjistaun,  or  <  country  of  the  Ghourees,'  which  seems  to  hare  embraced  the 
whole  tract  W.  of  Ghiznee  and  Caubul,  denominated  the  Paropamisan  mountams  by 
Elphinston,  and  answering  to  the  Guna  of  Polybius.     Von  Hammer,  in  his  Mines  of 
the  East,  voL  Lp.  S85,  distinguishes  Ghurjistaun  from  Ghour,  which  he  places  W.  of 
the  latter,  E.  ot  Heraut,  and  N.  of  Furrali,  and  oorrefln»onding  to  the  &  W.  part  of 
the  Paropamisan  territory.     In  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  Ghuijistaun  seems  to  be  dis- 
tingttishcKi  from  Ghour.     Mirkhoud  also  seems  to  distinguish  them,  whilst  other 
authors  make  them  one  and  the  same.     It  is  impossible  in  this  case  to  determine  th« 
truth,  as  accuracy  is  no  attribute  of  oriental  autnors.     It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Persian  term,  Ghurjistaun,  means  the  country  of  the  Ghourees,  and  the  name  Ghourea 
may  perhaps  merely  mean  *  the. people  of  tne  hills,'  or  *  mountains,*  from  ghur,  a 
mountain.     If  taken  in  this  sense,  Ghuijistaun  includes  all  the  mountain-tract  frwn 
the  borders  of  the  Helmend  N.  to  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  frcHn  Caubul  and  Ghiznee 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Ueraut.     As  the  term  Mardi,  in  the  ancient  Persic  and  Anne* 
nian  languages,  was  an  appellation  common  to  all  the  mountaineers  within  the  wide 
compass  of  the  Persian  empire,  so  the  modem  appellation  of  Ghourees  may  hare  m- 
dually  supplanted  that  of  Mardi  in  Eastern  Persia.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think, 
that  the  Mardi  of  Pliny,  S.  of  Bactria,  inhabited  the  Guria  of  Polybius.     If  in  the 
early  part  of  the  9th  century  the  Ghourees  or  Afghans  inhabited  the  mountains  B.  of 
Heraut,  and  the  N.  £.  mountains  of  Afghanistaun,  and  the  mountains  E.  of  Fur- 
rah,  then  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  Ghor* 
jistaun  to  the  whole  of  Paropamisus.     If  the  latter  term  \»  a  Greek  eorniption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Para~pani$  '  the  mountain  of  springs' — and  we  often  find  it  written  Para^ 
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The  next  expedition  of  Mahmood  was  unoppoBed  by  Annindpaul,  who 
remtuned  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he  coold  not  prevent.  The  temple 
of  Tanassar,  70  miles  N.  of  Delhi,  was  levelled  with  tbe  ground,  and  the 
frag^ments  of  its  celebrated  idol,  Jogsoom,  were  sent  to  the  principal 
mosque  at  Ghiznee  to  be  converted  into  steps,  that  the  faithful  migbt  tread 
upon  the  mutilated  image  of  superstition  as  they  entered  the  temple  of  the 
true  God.  In  1014-15  Mahmood  employed  his  army  in  the  conquest  of 
Cashmire,  and  the  neighbouring  subalpine  districts,  and  compelled  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  to  embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  In 
1016  he  reduced  the  distant  region  of  Khowarazm,  and  India  enjoyed  a 
year's  respite.  But  in  1018  Mahmood  made  immense  preparations  for 
entering  India  once  more,  and  attacking  the  celebrated  city  of  Canqje, 
the  capital  of  Central  Hindostan,  2  miles  from  the  western  bank  of  die 
Upper  Granges,  and  computed  to  be  a  march  of  three  months  distant  from 
Ghiznee.  Having  collected  an  army  of  100,000  horsemen,  and  30,000 
infantry,  all  veteran  soldiers,  he  set  out  on  his  arduous  march,  by  tbe  way 
of  Cashmire,  and  the  Sewaluck  mountains  which  sldrt  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya.  After  crossing  successively  the  Indus,  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acesines,  the  Hydraotes,  the  Hyphasis,  the  Hysudrus,  and  the  lomanes, 
thus  far  surpassing  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  he  at  last 
reached  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  took  tbe  city  of  Canoje  by  surprise.  After 

jMiniios  as  well  as  Parc^misos^thtn  we  have  two  names  to  the  same  country,  namely, 
Ghurjifltaun,  the  one  Sanscrit,  and  the  other  Persian.  We  do  not  find  Paropamisus 
or  the  Puropamisadie  mentioned  in  Herodotus*  account  of  the  20  satrapies  of  Darius 
Hystaspes.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Alexander  that  such  a  countn^  is  mentioned,  and 
it  18  probable  that  this  name  was  first  heard  of  from  the  Indians  who  bordered  on  it  to 
the  E.  and  S.E.  Rennel,  finding  himself  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  mountainous 
and  extensive  country  of  Gaur,  classes  it  in  the  satrapy  of  liactria.  But  of  this,  as 
he  himself  yery  justly  remarks,  there  is  no  certainty.  He  observes  that  Pliny  evidently 
intended  Oaur  by  the  cotmtry  of  the  Mardi,  which,  he  says,  extendeid  to  Bactria.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  his  map  of  the  20  satrapies,  Kennel  has  placed  the  Mardi  of  Pliny  S.  of 
Bactria,  and  £.  of  Aria  or  Heraut,  W.  of  Caubul,  and  N.  of  Candahar.  In  this  we 
fully  acquiesce,  and  this  position  of  the  Mardi  corresponds  to  that  of  Guria  in  Poly- 
biua.  Therefore,  the  Mardyene  of  Pliny,  the  Guria  of  Polybius,  the  Paropamisus  of 
Pt<demy  and  Arrian,  and  tne  modem  Ghutjittaun^  correspond  to  the  Paropamisus  of 
£lphinston'8  map,  tlie  original  abode  of  the  Ghourees.  ilie  name  of  Gaur  is  some- 
times extended  beyond  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  is  applied  to  some  of  the  S.  and  S.W. 
districts  of  that  country,  as  the  district  of  Goree  S.  E.  of  Baulk,  and  Goorxewan,  extend- 
ing also  S.  W.  of  BauUc  to  the  source  of  the  Morganb.  We  have  the  name  extended 
to  the  £.  of  the  Paropamisus,  where  we  find  the  nver  Gurteu*^  or  river  of  Khaushkur, 
which  undoubtedly  signifies  the  river  of  Gaur,  Ghor,  or  Gkutf  or  *  river  of  the  moun- 
tain,* as  running  through  the  great  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  from  these  examples,  than  that  as  GurtBut  means  *  the  mountain 
river,'  and  Gurei,  *  the  people  of  the  mountains :'  bordering  that  stream,  so  Guria  and 
Ghuijiataun  mean  just  the  same,  <  the  hilly  country,'  the  people  deriving  their  name 
from  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  not  the  country  from  them,  as  we  would  say  the 
Highlands  and  the  Highlanders^  a  name  which  is  given  in  common  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Grampian  hills  without  distinction  of  tribes  or  dans.  Kennel  places  tne  Ghor 
conquered  by  Mahmood,  and  the  seat  of  the  Gauride  sovereigns,  beyond  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  and  identifies  it  with  Ghoree  S.  £;  of  Baulk.  In  this  he  is  mistaken,  the 
Ghoroe  in  question  beliig  that  place  so  called  E.  of  Furrah  as  Mr  Elphinston  has,  in 
our  opinion,  satisfactorily  shown.  Several  writers,  finding  that  Mahmood  conquered 
Ghui;]istaun,  have  confounded  it  with  Georgia,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  have  accordinglv  stated  that  he  conquered  Georgia.  It  will  be  asked,  if  the  Paro- 
pamisan  country  or  Elphinston  was  the  original  seat  of  the  Afghans,  how  comes  it 


great  Tartar  invasion  under  Jhengiz-Khan  in  the  eai'ly  pai't  of  the  13th  century, 
which  expelled  the  Afghans  from  Uieir  original  seat,  and  drove  them  to  the  E.  and  S. 
where  we  now  find  them.  From  the  multiplicity  4)f  their  tribes,  their  mutual  inde- 
pendence, and  internal  dissensions,  the  Afghans  were  seldom  formidable,  though  fre- 
quently troublesome  neighbours^  and  this  want  of  union  rendered  them  unable  to  resist 
a  Tartar  invasion. 
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a  Ktay  of  only  three  days  at  that  city  be  advanced  to  Mattra  on  ibe  Jnm- 
ludi  in  the  Doanb,  a  city  Ml  of  Hindoo  temples,  which  he  took  and 
destroyed.  He  broke  all  the  idols  he  found,  but  completely  to  destroy 
the  massy  stone  buildings  was  a  labour  beyond  his  power.  Many  oilier 
cities  and  forts  fell  into  his  hands.  When  he  zetorned  to  Gfaiznee  his 
shase  of  the  spoil  amounted  to  29  millions  of  dirms  (nearly  £459,000 
sterling),  53,000  captives,  350  elephants,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
jewels.  The  private  spoil  of  the  army  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  which 
came  into  the  royal  treasury.  Part  of  this  enormous  plunder  was  laid  out 
in  adorning  the  city,  and  for  the  three  succeeding  years,  Mahmood,  as  if 
sated  with  conquest,  devoted  himself  to  the  embeilislung  of  his  cs^ital, 
whidi  sofm  rivalled,  in  the  beauty  and  magnitudo  of  its  public  and  private 
buildings,  the  [Nfondest  cities  of  the  East.  But  the  grand  mosque,  on 
which  the  monarch  lavished  all  his  magnificence,  suipaased  every  other, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  the  CeUsiial  bride.  Hie  last  expedition  to  India 
in  1024  was  marked  by  the  reduction  of  the  extensive  peninsula  of  Gu- 
jerat,  the  capture  of  its  capital  Nehrwalla,  and  the  destructbu  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Sumnaut.  In  1026  Mahmood  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Jats,  who  then  possessed  a  great  part  of  Mooltoun  and  the  Ponjaub ;  and 
in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  Ivandiea  of  the  Indus,  he  fought  and 
vanquished  4000  of  their  boats.  In  1027  he  defeated  a  large  body  of 
the  Seljookian  Turks,  who  then  began  to  cross  the  Oxus  and  spread  them- 
selves over  Persia.  His  last  conquest  was  the  Persian  Irak,  by  which  he 
annihilated  the  political  existence  of  the  Dilemite  dynasty,  and  extended 
his  dominions  to  the  crest  of  the  Zagros,  or  Aiagha-Dagfa.  In  1030,  a 
violent  attack  of  the  stone,  or,  as  others  write,  an  ulceration  of  the  lungs, 
accompanied  with  a  hectic  cough,  finished  his  career  of  strife  and  victory. 

Mahmood* 8  Successors,']  The  glory  of  the  house  of  Ghiznee  may  be 
said  to  have  expired  with  himself,  as  none  of  his  successors  inherited  diose 
bold  and  commanding  features  of  character  which  generally  disUnguish 
the  princes  who  conquer  and  found  an  empire  from  those  who  inherit  it. 
His  sons  contended  for  the  throne,  and  alternately  occupied  the  palace  and 
the  prison,  and  the  immense  treasures  of  Mahmood  were  plundered  by  a 
mutinous  soldiery.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  Mawdood,  the  Seljooks 
seized  all  the  Persian  possessions  of  the  Ghiznian  dynasty,  having  com- 
pletely defeated  him  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Zendecan  ;  and  their  subse- 
quent history  till  their  complete  extinction  near  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  exhibits  what  is  quite  common  in  the  annals  of  Asiatic  despotisms, 
a  disgusting  detail  of  petty  wars,  rebellions,  and  massacres. 

Alaoddin  Ghoree,]  In  the  reign  of  Bahraum  Shah,  the  eleventh  prince 
of  the  Ghiznian  family,  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Ghor  by 
Mahmood  and  his  successors  were  amply  avenged  by  Alaoddin  Ghoree, 
who  satiated  his  rage  by  storming  and  sacking  tibe  nn happy  city  of  Ghiz- 
nee,  as  before  related,  in  1159.  Khosrou  Maulek,  the  last  of  the  race,  was 
attacked  in  hb  Indian  capital  of  Lahore  by  the  same  rathless  barbarians, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  in  1184,  by  Shahaboddin  Mohammed 
Ghoree.  This  new  dynasty  was  really  an  Afghaun  race,  the  former  being 
of  ^Turkish  descent.  But  the  military  power  of  a  dynasty  which  boasted  its 
descent  from  the  famed  Zohauk,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian  Jumsheed,  was 
still  more  transient  than  that  of  the  Ghiznevide  dynasty,  for  it  died  with 
Mohammed  himself  in  1205.  This  ruthless  conqueror  perpetrated  the 
same  scenes,  in  1194,  in  Benares  as  Mahmood  had  done  in  Nagorcote 
and  Sumnaut.     Having  defeated  the  united  armies  of  India  on  the  plains 
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of  Delhi,  be  suceessirely  conquered  Onde  and  Allahabad,  and  finally 
Btormed  Benares,  that  hallowed  Beat  of  Hindoo  idolatry ;  sacked  every 
<lwelling;  plundered  every  temple;  broke  in  pieces  above  1000  idols; 
and  consecrated  the  very  temples  he  had  plundered  to  the  service  of  the 
Arabian  prophet. 

Khfvarismian  Dynasty,']  Soon  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the 
Khwarismian  prince,  Mohammed,  seized  Ghiznee,  and  all  the  provinces  to 
the  W.  of  the  Indus,  and  united  them  to  his  mighty  but  transient  empire, 
and  the  Afghaun  tribe  of  Souree,  which  had  faunded  the  Ghorian  dynasty, 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  political  insignificance,  from  which  it  has  never 
since  recovered.  A  few  scattered  families  of  this  tribe  wander  with  their 
flocks  in  the  plains  of  Damann,  forgetful  or  unconscious  of  those  military 
glories  which  made  its  tribe,  for  its  short  hour,  lord  of  the  ascendant  in  the 
political  horizon  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  splendour  of  the  Khwarismian 
dynasty  was  equally  evanescent  with  that  of  the  Ghorian,  for  it  was  soon 
edipsed  and  speedily  extinguished  by  the  superior  power  of  Jenghia 
Khan  that  chief  in  the  list  of  warriors  who  have  trode  the  path  of  victory, 
carnage,  and  conquest. 

Jengkiz'Khan.2  ^^  brave  Jallalloddin  endeavoured  inefiectoally  to 
stem  the  torrent ;  and  whilst  the  siege  and  the  sack  of  Baumeeaun  at- 
tested the  valour  of  the  defenders,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  ruthless  Tartars, 
the  plain  of  Birwann  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus  equally  evince  the  brave 
but  ineffectual  resistance  of  Mohammed's  gallant  but  unfortunate  son. 
Thijs  disastrous  invasion,  which  destroyed  the  north  of  Asia,  finished  the 
political  existence  of  Ghiznee  as  an  independent  state,  and  the  city  itself 
gradually  dwindled  into  its  present  insignificance,  a  '  magni  notmnis  umbra  J 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  Afghauns,  as  possessing  any  distinct  political  ex« 
iiitence,  till  the  epoch  of  the  Ghiljee  dynasty,  whose  history  has  already 
been  shortly  given,  and  the  political  existence  of  which  was  annihilated  by 
Nadir  Shah.  On  his  death,  the  Afghauns  once  more  rose  into  political 
importance  amidst  those  political  dissensions  so  frequent  in  Asiatic  history, 
where  no  law  has  ever  yet  fixed  the  succession  to  the  eldest  son. 

Dooraunee  Dynasty,"]  Ahmed  Shah,  the  foundei*  of  the  Dooraunee 
Afghaun  monarchy,  was  the  son  of  Zoolfikaur  Khaun,  head  of  the  Ab- 
daullee  Afghauns,  who  were  settled  to  Uie  £.  of  Heraut,  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  P^pamisan  mountains.  They  were,  nominally  at  least, 
subject  to  the  Persian  monarchy,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  for  protection 
against  the  power  of  the  Usbecs  of  Baulkh.  This  tribe,  like  that  of  the 
Ghiljees,  was  turbulent  and  democratic,  and  continually  engaged  in  feuds 
with  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  troubles  in  the  reign  of 
Shah  Hussein,  they  rebelled  like  their  brethi-en  the  Ghiljees,  and,  under 
the  command  of  Abdoollah  Khaun  of  the  Suddozye  tribe,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Heraut  in  1716,  defeated  the  governor,  and  captured  the  city. 
Being  defeated,  however,  by  the  Ghiljees  under  their  prince  Mahmood, 
Abdfdlah  Khaun  was  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Zemaun 
Khaun,  the  father  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  who  himself  took  the  lead  among 
the  Abdaullees.  Under  this  new  leader,  the  Abdaullees  defeated  a  Persian 
army  of  at  least  donbld  their  number,  and  so  successful  did  tliey  grow,  that 
atlast  they  besieged  Mesched  inl722.  Inl728,  however,  they  were  defeated 
by  Nadir  Shah,  and  reduced  to  obedience.  But  they  again  rebelled  un- 
der Zoolfikaur  Khaun,  invaded  the  Persians  afresh,  and  again  besieged 
Mesched,  after  defeating  Ibrahim,  the  brother  of  Nadir  Shah.  But  that 
conqueror,  advancing  against  them  in  person,  defeated  them,  raised  the 
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iiiege  of  IVIesched,  drove  them  back  into  their  own  territory,  snd  in  1731 
besieged  and  took  Herant  afier  a  eiege  of  10  months.  Tlie  Abdanllees 
nerer  rebelled  again  daring  the  life*time  of  Nadir,  who  banished  the  lead- 
ing Suddozyes  from  Herant,  and  compelled  them  to  famish  a  large  rein- 
forcement to  his  army.  When  Candahar  was  captured,  Zodfikanr  Khan 
and  his  brother  Ahmed,  both  then  prisoners  to  the  Ghiljee  chief,  were 
released  by  Nadir,  who  sent  them  into  Mazanderan  with  a  force  un- 
der their  command  of  their  own  tribe.  The  Abdanllees  having  shown 
great  bravery  in  Nadir's  campaigns  with  the  Turks,  he  rewarded  them 
with  lands,  which  they  now  hold  free  of  taxes,  but  under  a  feudal  tennret 
removing  them  from  the  vicinity  of  Heraut  to  their  present  seats.  On 
the  assassination  of  their  friend  Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed  Shah  forced  his 
way  through  Khorassaun  to  Candahar,  where  he  arrived  with  about  3,000 
horsemen,  and  set  up  for  himself.  He  opportunely  seized  a  load  of  trea- 
sure coming  from  India  to  Nadir,  and  assumed  the  sole  authority  of  his 
own  tribe,  after  patting  some  of  the  most  obstinate  of  them  to  death.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  at  Candahar, — Afghann,  Per- 
sian Beloochee,  and  Hazaureh  chiefis  assisting  on  this  occasion.  Daring 
his  reign  of  26  years,  he  gradually  extended  his  power  W.  as  fiv  as  Toor- 
sheez  N.  to  the  Oxus,  S.  to  the  sea  and  mouth  of  the  Indus — ^the  two  lat- 
ter the  fruit  of  Nadir's  conquest — and  £.  over  all  the  Punjanb.  He 
invaded  Hindoostan,  and  twice  he  captured  Delhi,  plundered  the  city, 
and  even  rifled  the  very  tombs  for  money.  In  1761,  at  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Panuipul,  he  gave  a  complete  blow  to  the  power  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  who,  but  for  Ahmed,  would  then  have  been  masters  of  all  Hindoo- 
stan. Prudence,  as  well  as  valour,  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  Ah- 
med's character.  He  advised  his  snccessor  to  have  no  wars  with  the 
Usbecs,  save  those  of  defence,  saying  that  these  marauders  resembled  a 
hive  of  bees  without  honey.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  tribe  from 
AbdauUee  to  Dooraunee,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Shah  Dooree  Doo- 
laun. 

Timoor  Shah,^  In  1773  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Timoor  Shah, 
a  mild,  indolent  prince,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Cau- 
bul,  wished  to  live  in  peace  with  his  neighbours,  and  engaged  in  no  wars 
but  those  of  self-defence.  The  military  discipline  was  gradually  relaxed, 
the  distant  provinces  gradually  removed  themselves  from  royid  control, 
the  government  lost  its  reputation  and  influence  abroad,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  previously  kept  in  check  by  the  military  power  of  Ahmed, 
began  to  encroach  on  the  limits  of  the  Dooraunee  territory,  rebellions  now 
and  then  occurred,  and  the  Seiks  became  formidable  in  the  Punjaub.  The 
Talpoorees  of  Sind  finally  succeeded  in  driving  the  Afghann  governor 
from  Tatta ;  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Baulkh,  except  ijie  cities 
of  Baulkh  and  Koondooz,  was  recovered  by  Shah  Moraud,  chief  of  Bok- 
haurah.     In  1793  Timoor  died,  with  a  full  treasury  and  a  declining  state. 

Zemaun  ShaJi,^  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Zemaun  Shah,  is  famous 
for  nothing  but  his  frequent  inroads  into  the  Punjaub,  to  reduce  the  Seiks, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Saib,  which  alarmed  the  British  go- 
vernment in  India,  as  if  another  Nadir  or  Ahmed  Shah  had  appeared. 
But  the  cause  of  the  alarm  soon  subsided.  This  prince  had  neither  the 
valour  of  the  former,  nor  the  prudence  of  the  latter.  The  Seiks  baffled 
his  utmost  efforts,  whilst  his  frequent  irruptions  across  the  Indus  left  West- 
ern Khorassaun  a  prey  to  the  Persians.  In  1800  he  was  dethroned  by 
his  6on  Mahmood ;  and  from  the  date  of  this  event,  or  rather  from  the 
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death  of  Timoor  in  1793,  the  empire  was  torn  to  pieces  hy  the  sons  of 
Timoor,  who  successively  straggled  for  the  crown. 

Present  Siate^  In  1803,  IM^mood  was  expelled  the  .throne  by  his 
brother  Shoojah,  who  again,  in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  Mahmood  in 
1809,  and  fled  to  the  British  p^vtection,  where  he  has  remained  with  a 
pension  of  50,000  mpees  annually  from  the  British  government.  During 
these  confusions,  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  conquered  all  that  remained 
of  the  Afghaun  monarchy  in  the  Punjaub,  as  Attock,  Monltaun,  and 
Bahauwnlpore,  together  with  the  fine  province  and  valley  of  Cashmire. 
In  1820  he  reduced  Paishaweer,  the  modem  Afgfaann  capital,  and  in  1827 
that  city  was  garrisoned  with  his  troops.  Mahmood's  reign  was  a  conti- 
nued succession  of  rebellions,  which  gradually  weakened  what  power  he 
had  left  him  by  the  expulsion  of  Shoojah.  Envying  the  peaceful  reign  of 
his  brother,  Feerooz  at  Heraut,  who  took  no  part  in  these  squabbles^  he 
sent  his  vizier,  Futteh  Khaun,  an  Afghaun  chief  of  a  powerful  tribe,  but 
versatile,  unprincipled,  and  ambitious,  to  capture  Heraut,  and,  if  possible^ 
the  person  of  Feerooz  himself.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  dexterity 
of  Futteh,  who  having  inveigled  the  unsuspecting  prince  out  of  the  city, 
under  colour  of  a  conference,  seized  him  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Cauda- 
bar;  whilst  his  army,  unexpectedly  entering  the  city,  plundered  every 
house,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Feerooz's  own  property.  His  harem  was 
entered,  his  women  seized,  insulted,  and  even  violated.  Amongst  these 
was  a  daughter  of  Mahmood  Shah,  and  wife  of  his  son.  This  circum- 
stance made  a-deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Mahmood  and  his  son 
Camraun  and  they  determined  to  avenge  it.  Futteh  Khaun,  not  content 
with  seizing  Heraut,  would  also  have  captured  Mesched  without  orders 
from  his  sovereign,  but  was  defeated,  on  his  march  to  Mesched,  at  Kaffer 
Kullah,  by  an  army  of  Persians,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Heraut.  Mah- 
mood hereupon  sent  his  son,  Camraun,  to  seize  the  city,  and  Futteh 
Khaun,  if  possible,  Camraun  accomplished  this  with  as  much  ease  as  Fut- 
teh Khaun  himeelf  had  done  before  when  he  took  Heraut.  Mahmood, 
having  thus  got  him  into  his  power,  upbraided  him  with  his  conduct  to 
Heraut,  his  own  daughter,  and  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Khorassaun, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  which  was  done  instantly 
on  the  spot.  No  sooner  had  the  brothers  of  Futteh  heard  of  his  fate,  than 
they  immeiliately  flew  to  arms,  each  to  his  strong-hold,  and  all  Afghaun- 
istaun  was  directly  in  a  flame.  Mahmood  and  Camraun  directly  set  off 
for  Caubul  to  allay  the  ferment,  but  were  driven  from  Candahar,  and  fled 
to  Heraut.  During  this  confusion,  Feerooz  escaped  from  his  prison  in 
Candahar,  and  fled  to  Mesched,  a  wretched  fugitive,  deprived  of  every 
thing,  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  Persian  go- 
vernor. An  attempt  was  made  in  1822  by  Feerooz,  assisted  by  the  Per- 
sians of  Mesched,  to  recover  Heraut.  But  in  this  he  totally  fiailed,  being 
defeated  by  the  superior  address  of  Bunyad  Beg,  chief  of  the  Hazaurehs. 
Since  that  event,  Malimood,  weary  of  a  crown,  which,  by  his  own  incapa- 
city and  foUy,  had  become  a  crown  of  thorns,  has  retired  from  the  world, 
and  assumed  the  dress  and  occupation  of  a  dervise.  But  his  son  Cam- 
raun still  holds  Heraut,  and,  unschooled  by  adversity,  continues  the  same 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  as  his  father  Mahmood ;  he  has  considera- 
bly injured  the  trade  of  the  city,  occasionally  plxmders  caravans,  and  extorts 
large  sums  of  money  from  travellers.  Heraut  is  now  the  only  possession 
left  remaining  to  the  successors  of  Ahmed  Shah  Dooraunee ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  ere  long — ^perhaps  by  this  time,  as  revolutions  are  merely 
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maUera  of  eourae  in  Acia—Henntt  will  be  either  in  the  poeseesioD  of  tlie 
Persians  or  Usbecs,  and  die  present  dynasty  finally  eztmgaiahed.  In  the 
meantime,  Afghaunistann  has  been  parcelled  ont  amongst  the  nnmeroas 
brothers  of  Fotteh  Khann  Bamrikzye,  eadi  of  whom  Utcs  at  variance  with 
another,  heedlees  of  the  rising  power  of  Rnnjeet  Singh,  their  political 
adversary ;  whilst  the  namerons  Afghann  tribes  still  lire  in  their  usual 
state  of  internal  dissension,  mutual  hostilities,  and  plundering  h^ts,  as 
before. 

I.  KINGDOM  OF  HERAUT. 

This  portion  includes  all  the  tract  to  the  N.  of  the  mountain-range  that 
bounds  the  plateau,  as  well  as  the  range  itself,  and  the  ancient  Aria,  to 
the  S.  of  it,  so  that  it  comprehends  the  ancient  Margiana,  the  hill-country 
of  Paropamisus,  and  Aria  or  Ariana, 
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This  tract  b  composed  of  mountains  and  valleys,  plains  and  deserts.  Ths 
N.W.  angle  is  an  immense  desert,  connected  with  that  of  KhowarasB. 
In  this  there  is  no  cultivated  spot  or  permanent  dwelling ;  and  the  ahiltiog 
population  consists  of  a  few  tribes  of  wandering  Turkomans.  The  north* 
em  face  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains,  which  overiooks  this  desert;, 
still  sweeps  down  so  gradually  to  its  base,  as  to  afford,  in  the  valleys  and 
ravines  therein  included,  a  quantity  of  rich  land,  watered  by  immennis 
streamlets.  This  was  once  a  well-peopled  and  cultivated  district.  It 
contained  the  large  cities  of  Nisa,  Bawerd,  Dumhu,  Mehineh  or  Mahan, 
Serukhs,  Jaferi,  and  Caender  or  Gandar,  with  their  dependent  villages ;  all 
of  which — Serukhs  excepted — are  now  ruined,  and  totally  deaorted,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  attacks  of  plundering  Turkomans,  w^ho  have 
now  full  possession  of  the  whole  tract,  and  pitch  their  tents  on  the  mine  of 
ancient  civilization.  From  Heraut  to  Marou  the  road  lies  through  a  de* 
sert.  From  Moorghaub  to  Heraut  the  country  is  quite  uninhabited,  ex* 
cept  by  a  few  Eels.  £.  of  Heraut  the  countiy  is  wholly  mountaiooos, 
and  the  abode  of  pastoral  tribes.  To  the  S.  Heraut  has  a  desert  of  some 
extent,  separating  it  from  the  district  of  Furrah,  in  the  Dooraunee  coun- 
try. 

MoufUains.']  The  great  range  of  the  Elburz,  separating  Persia  from 
Khowazam  and  the  basin  of  the  Oxus,  passes  to  the  N.  of  Heraut,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Monies  Seriphi  of  Ptolemy,  which  run  E.  till  they  join 
the  Hindookhoosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus.  We  can  say  but  little  concerning 
the  elevation  or  breadth  of  this  range,  as  it  has  not  been  explored  in  this 
part  of  its  course  by  any  European  traveller.  On  the  road  from  Meeched 
to  Heraut,  S.E.  the  range  runs  generally  to  the  left  of  the  route  at  no  great 
distance,  and  is  denominated  by  the  natives  the  Kohisiaun^  or  *  mountain 
country.'  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  the  range  increases  in  height  aa  it 
proceeds  eastward,  and  i»  of  considerable  elevation  to  the  N.W.  of  Heraut. 
£«  of  Heraut  it  expands  to  a  great  breadth  of  200  miles,  according 
to  Elphinston's  information,  and  350  in  length,  to  the  Kohistaun  of  Can- 
bul :  presenting  a  confused  mass  of  mountains,  such  as  the  most  inti- 
mate knowledge  could  scarcely  enable  the  traveller  to  trace,  and  which, 
though  affording  a  habitation  for  wandering  tribes,  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  so  little  frequented,  that  no  precise  accounts  of  its  geography  are  to 
be  obtained.     The  western  half  is  less  rugged  than  tlie  eastern  ;  but  even 
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in  it  the  hills  present  a  steep  and  lofty  face  towards  Heraut,  the  roads 
wind  through  rough  vaUejrs  and  over  high  rid^,  and  some  of  the  forts 
are  so  inaccessible  that  th  visitors  mnst  be  drawn  up  with  ropes  by  the 
garriaon.  Still  the  valleys  are  coltivated,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet)  and  almonds  ;  pomegranates  and  barberries  are  found  wild«  The 
N.W.  part,  inhabited  by  the  Jumshedees,  is  more  level  and  fertile ;  the 
hills  are  sloping  and  well-wooded ;  the  valleys  rich,  and  watered  by  the 
Margus  or  Morganb.  The  south  of  the  Tymoonee  lands  also  contains 
wide  and  grassy  valleys.  The  whole  of  the  mountains  abound  in  springs 
— ^hence  the  name  of  ParapamisuSy  which  is  just  the  Sanscrit  name  Para- 
panisy  or  <  the  mountain  of  springs'  made  Greek.  The  eastern  part  is  far 
more  rugged,  steep,  and  barren,  than  the  western.  The  hills  are  very 
high,  and  the  country  in  many  places  impassable  for  horsemen.  From  the 
northern  face  of  the  Paropamisan  range,  the  descent  is  sudden  and  great 
to  the  plains  of  Bactria,  watered  by  the  Ozus,  which  come,  without  a 
single  break  or  undulation,  to  the  very  foot  of  these  mountains,  as  to  a 
wall,  so  distinct  is  the  boundary.  Several  passes  lead  through  this  tract, 
from  the  Dooraunee  country,  or  Western  Afghanistaun,  to  Bactria,— one 
of  which  leads  straight  N.  from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  which  is  the  most 
western,  and  another  from  Caubul  to  the  same  city,  by  Baumeeaun  ;  but 
these  passes  are  bad,  the  hills  lofty,  and  generally  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  road  impassable  in  winter.  At  Ak  Roobaut,  a  few  miles  N.  of  Baumee- 
aun, another  route  strikes  off  to  the  N.W.,  and  crosses  the  Paropamisus 
at  a  lower  elevation.  From  Baumeeaun  another  route  again  runs  straight 
W.  and  joins  the  road  from  Kandahar  to  Baulkh,  50  miles  W.  of  Bau- 
meeaun. The  mountains  in  this  western  route  are  covered  with  snow 
only  about  4  months  annually,  according  to  Elphinston's  information. 
The  eastern  termination  of  tlds  mountain-plateau  is  exceedingly  lofty, 
containing  in  its  embrace  the  sources  of  the  Bactrian  rivers,  those  of 
Canbul  and  Ghiznee,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Heermund  and  its 
northern  tributaries.  This  tract  includes  the  high  land  of  Baumeeaun, 
the  Cohee  Baba,  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  and  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Hindookhoosh. 

Bhert^    There  are  but  few  rivers  of  any  note  in  this  country.     The 
chief  is  the  PooUnudan,  or  river  of  Heraut.     It  rises  to  the  N.E.  of 
Oba,  in  the  territory  of  the  Eimaks,  and  runs  W.  as  far  as  Gharin, 
passing  by  Heraut,  whose  beautiful  and  extensive  valley  it  waters  and 
fertilizes.     From  Ghorian,  10  farsangs  W.  of  Heraut,  it  turns  N.,  run- 
ning in  that  direction  all  the  way  to  Marou  Shah  Jehaun,  receiving  a 
little  below  Serukhs  the  Tedjen,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  river  of  Mes- 
ched  and  Toos.     From  Marou  it  runs  N.  and  N.  W. ;  but  whether  it 
falls  into  the  Oxus,  or  into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  is  lost  in  a  marsh  or 
pool,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.     By  Rennel,  it  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  Oxus  at  Amol;  and,  by  Fraser  and  Elphinston,  to  be  lost  in  the 
marsh   of   Balacamber.     It  is  however  believed,  with  good  reason,  to 
have  once  entered  the  Caspian,  under  the  name  of  the  Ochusy  at  the 
bay  of  Balkhan.     Its  course  to  the  supposed  marsh  is  at  least  300  B. 
miles.     It  receives  a  number  of   streams    before  it  arrives  at  Heraut, 
where  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  expended  in  the  vicinity  on  the 
cultivation,  as  several   canals   are   cut   from  it,*  and   pass   through  the 
city. — The  Morghanhy  the  Margus  of  Ptolemy,  rises  in  the  Hazaurcb 
hills,  in  a  district  called  Balai  Morghaub,  or  the  highlands  of  Morghauli, 
It  runs  a  N.W.  course  to  Marooshlib,  or  Maroo-al-Rudd,  where  it  is  joined 
IV.  2  u 
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by  the  Kyser  coming  N.W.  from  the  same  moontains.  A  little  Guther 
N.W.  the  combiDed  stream  joins  the  Poolimalaun  at  Seri  Bond. — ^The 
Tedjen  is  rather  a  small  and  unimportant  stream,  rising  in  the  moantains  to 
the  N.  of  Heraut,  mnning  N.W.  to  the  Poolimalaon. 

Lakes,!     There  is  no  lake  of  conseqaence  in  this  country  but  that  ot 
BalacatnoeTy  of  which  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  II.-CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS-INHABITANTS  AND 

POPULATION. 

Thb  climate  of  this  country  ^for  of  this  we  hare  no  accounts  from  trs* 
▼ellers,)  must  vary  with  physical  circumstances.  The  heat  in  aammer> 
and  the  cold  in  winter,  are  stated  to  be  both  severe.  At  Heraut  the  win- 
ter cold  is  extreme ;  and  in  summer,  were  it  not  for  a  permanent  N.W. 
wind,  the  heat  would  be  oppressive.  On  the  high  upland  of  Paropamisiis, 
we  are  certun  the  cold  must  be  severe,  while  the  summer  heata  will  be 
temperate,  unless  in  deep  and  narrow  glens  and  valleys.  As  the  geneial 
level  of  the  Paropamisan  country  cannot  be  under  5000  feet  of  elevation, 
and  much  more  at  the  eastern  extrenuty,  near  the  base  of  the  Hindookfao, 
the  cold  of  winter  must  be  excessive.  In  that  season  it  is  impoeaible  to 
travel  from  Heraut  to  Caubul,  on  account  of  the  deep  snows,  which  con- 
tinue to  fall  for  weeks  together,  the  only  passable  road,  being  that  to  Kan- 
dahar. Sultan  Baber  tells  us  in  his  memoirs,  that,,  in  attempting  the 
road  in  winter  through  thb  region,  though  in  the  latitude  of  34%  he  and 
his  men  narrowly  escaped  perishing  on  the  road  between  Chekcheran  and 
Yekeauleng.  It  snowed  the  whole  way,  and  they  lost  then:  road ;  and  but 
for  a  large  cave  which  they  fortunately  found  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of 
Zirrin,  into  which  they  all  crept,  they  must  all  have  been  either  frozen  to 
death,  or  lost  amidst  the  snow,  men,  horse,  and  camels ;  and  many  lost 
their  hands  and  feet.  For  a  week  running  they  could  not  advance  above 
2  miles  a  day,  by  beating  down  the  snow. 

Productions.'}  As  the  Paropamisns  is  a  pastoral  country,  its  agricol- 
toral  productions  are  scanty ;  but  the  valley  of  Heraut  is  renowned  for  its 
fertility.  This  valley  is  30  miles  in  length  by  about  half  that  in  breadth, 
—the  whole  covered  with  villages  and  gardens,  and  well  watered  with 
streams  and  canals  drawn  from  the  rirer.  Besides  abundance  of  the  finest 
fruit-trees,  the  environs  of  Heraut  produce  vast  numbers  of  mulberry- 
trees,  which  are  planted  in  the  gardens  for  rearing  silk-worms.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  plentiful.  Pasture  of  the  very  best  quality  exists  in  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap  and  plentifiiL 
The  districts  of  Ghorian  and  lam,  on  the  road  from  Heraut  to  Mesched, 
are  said  to  be  fertile  and  well-peopled,  thickly  interspersed  with  gardens 
and  villages.  The  district  of  Marou,  or  Merve  as  it  is  now  spelled  by 
our  orientalists,  is  said  to  be  renowned  for  its  fertility.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  small  district — a  mere  oasis  in  a  desert  of  sand,  as  the  cultivable  soil 
does  not  extend  above  12  or  14  miles  around  the  city.  The  district  of 
Seahbund,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Paropamisan  hills,  is  fertile  and  well- 
fvatcred ;  but  it  is  used  for  pastur^e,  which  is  excellent.  Baber  remarks 
ill  his  memoirs — for  it  is  from  him  only  that  we  have  any  informauon 
roHpectiug  tliis  country — that  all  the  grazing  grounds  are  in  the  valleys ; 
the  hills  have  not  a  handful  of  grass  Idee  the  mountains  of  Toorkbtann, 
nor  ai'o  tliyy  even  well-wooded,  nor  abound  in  pine  iforests.     But  he  ad- 
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mits  the  grass  ia  the  valleys  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  sheep. 
Abore  these  hills  the  country  is  good  riding  ground,  and  level,  and  there 
all  the  cultivated  ground  lies.  Deer  are  very  numerous  in  these  moun- 
tains. The  courses  of  the  streams  are  profound  glens,  often  quite  perpen- 
dicular, and  incapable  of  being  descended.  He  mentions  it  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  while,  in  all  other  mountainous  tracts,  the  strong-holds, 
and  steep  and  rugged  places,  are  at  the  tops  of  the  hills,  there  they  are  all 
towards  the  bottom.  These  remarks  he  applies  to  the  hill-countries  of 
Ghour,  Karmed,  and  Hazaureh. 

InhahitanU  and  Population.']  Our  materials  on  tliis  subject,  as  well 
as  oa  the  physical  geography  and  features  of  this  division,  are  very 
scanty,  and  therefore  on  this  subject  little  can  be  said.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  of  Herant  are  mostly  denominated  .Taujik$y  an  ap- 
pellation generally  bestowed  on  the  agricultural  population,  who  speak 
Persian  as  their  vernacular  tongue,  in  opposition  to  their  Toorkish  and 
Afghaun  masters,  who  use  the  Toorkish  and  Pushtoo  languages.  These 
Taujiks  are  the  descendants  of  Persians  and  Arabs,  comraingled  by 
manriage,  language,  religion,  and  manners,  and  are  by  far  the  best  and 
most  industrious  part  of  the  population  of  Eastern  Persia  and  Mawar- 
alnahar.  They  are  a  race  remarkable  for  their  love  of  fixed  dwellings, 
and  their  attachment  to  agriculture  and  settled  employments,  in  which  they 
are  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  other  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Scy- 
thian lM>rsemen,  who  still  retain  the  roving,  desultory,  unfixed  habits  of 
their  pastoral  ancestors.  The  Taujiks,  consequently,  are  a  mixed  race, 
of  Arab  and  Arian  descent  Much  has  been  said  and  sung  in  praise  of 
the  pastoral  life  and  its  comparative  innocence ;  but  it  b  a  mournful  fact, 
that  the  pastoral  tribes,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  their  praise, 
have  done  infinite  mischief  to  mankind,  and  that,  unless  they  be  re- 
strained within  their  native  deserts  and  mountains,  there  is  no  safety 
for  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  pastoral  life  generates 
habits  of  idleness,  and  these  produce  poverty;  and  the  wealth  of  the 
industrious  peasant  is  always  a  temptation  to  these  heirs  of  hereditary 
idleness,  who  know  no  other  way  of  acquiring  wealth  but  by  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  other  inhabitants  are  Dooraunee  Afghauns,  Toorks, 
called  Moguls,  but  erroneously,  Hindoos,  &c.  The  Paropamisan  coun- 
try is  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaureksy  pastond  tribes;  but 
whether  of  Mongolian  or  Toorkish  descent  is  uncertain.  They  are  a 
different  race,  in  langui^e,  appearance,  and  manners,  from  the  Afghauns, 
and  bear  some  resemblance  to  their  Toorkish  neighbours  on  the  north, 
but  differ  in  this,  that  they  use  a  dialect  of  the  Persian  language.  Tra- 
dition declares  them  to  be  of  Mongolian  descent ;  but  the  great  number 
of  Toorkish  words  in  their  language  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Toorkish 
origin.  The  Eimauks  inhabit  the  western  division,  and  the  Hazau- 
rehs  the  eastern  division  of  this  region.  The  former  are  correctly  called 
the  Chahaur  Oumauk,  or  *  four  tribes,'  and  were  in  reality  formed  into 
so  many  divisions,  as  the  Teimooneejfj  Hazaurehs^  Teimooreesy  and  ZoO' 
rees.  The  first  of  these  Eimauks  includes  2  other  divisions,  the  Kip-- 
chauks  and  the  Durzyes;  and  the  second,  the  Junukedees  and  Ferooz" 
cohees ;  whilst  the  Zoorees  inhabit  Subzwaur,  an  extensive  plain  amongst 
mountains,  to  the  £•  of  the  road  from  Furrah  to  Heraut,  and  are  con- 
sequently in  some  measure  detached  from  the  rest.  The  Teimoorees 
and  Hazaurehs  are  now  within  the  Persian  limits,  as  they  live  W.  of  He- 
raut.    The  whole  numbers  of  the  Eimauk  population  £.  of  Herant,  ex- 
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dittiTO  of  the  Teiiiioorees  and  Uannrehs  nenUoned  aboTe,  we  fiBtimaitwi 
by  Elphinston's  information  at  from  400»000  to  450,000  ooola ;  wMkt  by 
Fraaer's  acooont  tbey  am  made  much  fewer,  the  Feroozcohees  contamiag 
26,000  famUieB,  and  the  Jomshedees  42,000  familiea.  Bat  in  this  erti- 
mate  the  Teimomiees  are  not  indaded*  It  k  plain,  boweyer,  that  ma  in- 
formation on  thu  point  cannot  either  be  fall  or  accoiate.  Theae  tzibeaarc 
again  aabdiyided  into  a  great  many  amaller  tribes,  goyeraed  by  duefe,  aU 
haying  separate  lands  for  pastnrage.  The  chiefs  inhabit  stroi^  caatlfs, 
sometimes  containing  spacioos  palaces,  where  they  maintain,  like  oar  an- 
cient Highland  chiefe,  little  conrts  of  their  own,  and  are  attended  by  aplen- 
did  retinnes.  They  leyy  taxes  on  their  tiibes,  keep  troops  in  their  own 
pay,  and  are  mounted  on  their  oym  horBes,  The  administration  «f  jaa> 
tice,  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  all  the  righta  of  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  are  in  their  bands.  The  goyenuneat  is  indeed  caniad 
on  in  the  king's  name,  but  the  chiefs  are  never  controlled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  own  tribes.  The  F»iraa«kB  lire  almoet  entirely  in 
camps,  which  they  call  oord^  or  orde^  an  appellation  naaiiiestly  ficom  the 
Toorkish  word  oordoOf  *  a  camp,'  whence  we  haye  formed  the  word  horde, 
Hieir  tents  are  almost  oniyersally  of  the  kind  called  kirgak^  oaed  by  the 
Tartars.  They  all  keep  many  sheep  and  rear  a  small  Imt  hardy  breed  of 
horses,  many  of  which  are  exp4Mted  to  foreign  countries.  What  few  vil- 
loges  exist  in  their  country  are  inhabited  by  Taujiks.  like  othamoaradic 
Asiatic  races,  they  eat  horse  flesh.  Living  under  the  despotic  authority  of 
their  own  duefs,  they  are  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  their  nei^^bsm, 
the  Afgbanus ;  but  in  war  they  are  more  ferocious  and  cruel  thim  they, 
throwing  their  prisoners  frequently  from  precipices,  and  shooting  them  to 
death  with  arrows,  which  was,  indeed,  tbe  common  practice  of  the  Mongols, 
imder  Jenghis  Khan* — Tbe  Hazaordbs,  who  inhabit  certain  districts  lying  to 
the  £.of  the  Eimanks,  are  composed  of  many  tribes,  the  most  cowaderable 
of  which  are  the  lieh  Zengec,  Deh  Koondce,  Jaughcore^  and  PdUrndte^ 
each  having  its  o^n  sultaun,  whose  power  is  absolute  in  his  own  tribe,  like 
the  Eimauk  chieftains  mendoned  above-  Some  of  tbe  sultauns  haye  good 
castles,  fine  clothes,  and  servants  adorned  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Ha- 
zaureh  tribes,  like  our  Highland  clans  of  old,  are  almost  constantly  at 
variance  with  each  other ;  sometimes  they  engage  in  foreign  wars,  and  some- 
limes  two  or  three  sultauns  join  together  in  rebellion  against  the  king,  but 
they  seldom  come  to  any  suoces^nl  issue  for  want  of  unity  of  interest  and 
views.  As  their  country  is  much  more  rugged  and  elevated  than  that  of 
the  Eimauks,  it  is  proportionally  worse  peopled.  The  Hazaurehs  generally 
live  in  villages  of  from  20  to  200  houses,  though  some  live  in  Tartar  tents 
like  the  Eimanks.  Each  village  is  defended  by  a  high  tower,  capable  of 
holding  10  or  12  men,  and  fiill  of  loop-holes.  In  each  is  a  kettle  drum, 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  a  sentry  remains  there  to  sound  an  alarm  if  necessary. 
Eadb  village  has  a  chief,  called  the  Hokee,  and  one  or  two  elders,  deno- 
minated, in  Tooriufih,  Aukwkaul  ('  white  beard'),  but  all  entirely  dependent 
on  the  sultaun.  The  Hazaurehs  are  a  yery  hot,  irritable  race,  fickle  and 
capricious ;  a  single  word  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  qnarreL  In  other  re- 
spects tbey  are  a  good  people,  merry,  conversible,  and  hospitable.  They 
are  yery  ignorant  and  credulous,  as,  for  instance,  they  belieye  the  king  of 
Caubul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle.  The  women  have  the  sole 
management  of  their  domestic  afinirs,  take  care  of  the  property,  do  their 
share  of  the  honours,  and  are  very  much  consulted  in  all  their  husband's 
afiiairs ;  they  are  never  beaten  as  in  savage  communities,  and  have  no  con- 
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cealment.  It  u  universally  agreed,  however,  that  the  wives  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  chastity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  the 
cnstom  for  the  husband  to  lend  his  wife  to  the  embraces  of  his  guest.  Both 
sexes  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  sitting  in  the  house  round  a  stoves 
Tbey  are  all  great  singers  and  players  on  the  guitar,  and  many  of  them 
are  poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  sing  verses  to  each  other  of  their 
own  composition,  and  men  often  sit  for  hours  together  railing  at  each  other 
in  extemporaneous  satire.  Their  out  of  door  diversions  are  hunting,  shoot- 
ing deer,  ^nd  racing,  for  which  last  a  space  of  ground  is  cleared,  and  they 
ride  bare-backed.  They  are  all  good  archers  and  ^ood  shots,  every  man 
having  a  matchlock,  llieir  houses  are  thatched  and  sunk  in  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  Respecting  their  religion,  it  is  that  of  Mohammed ;  but,  while  tlie 
Eimanks  are  Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mussulmen,  the  Hazaurehs,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  Sheeas  like  the  Persians.  They  hold  the  Afghauns,  Eimauks, 
and  Usbecs  in  detestation  on  this  account,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  perse- 
cute, every  Soonee  who  comes  into  their  country.  Tbey  even  distrust  such 
of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much  with  the  Afghauns,  suspecting 
them  of  being  corrupted  with  heretical  principles.  From  such  persecuting 
principles  it  is  no  wonder  that  no  Taujiks  are  to  be  found  am<Hig  them, 
and  that  they  should  have  little  intercourse  of  any  kind  with  their  Soouite 
neighbours.     Their  number  is  stated  at  350,000  by  Elphinston. 


CHAP.  IIl.-ClTl£a 

In  the  Fiaropamisan  country  are  the  cities  of  Ghoraul,  Baumeeaun^  and 
Seahind,  but  of  which  we  have  no  othtar  infonnation  thui  that  they  are,  or 
were,  the  abodes  of  the  Hakims  of  the  Afghaun  monarcfas,  appointed  to 
keep  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs  in  order.  Baumeeaun  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  very  ancient  and  famous  city,  believed  by  Rennel  to  have  been  the  Cau-. 
casian  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  southern  foot  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  city  of  Baumeeaun  consists  of  a  vast  number 
of  apartments  and  recesses  cut  out  of  the  rock,  .some  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  appearance,  are  supposed  to  have  been  temples.  By 
Abul  Tazl  there  were  reckoned  above  12,000  of  these  recesses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Baumeeaun.  The  attention  of  travellers,  however,  is  principally 
arrested  by  two  colossal  statues,  50  cubits  high,  which  are  erect  and  adhere 
to  the  mountain  in  niches.  From  the  numerous  fragments  remaining  it 
would  appear  as  if  there  had  been  many  hundred  statues,  the  existence  of 
which  and  the  excavations  would  indicate  that  the  inhalHtants  had  at  one 
time  been  Boodhists.  When  Plraun  Pory,  the  noted  Hindoo  Joggee,  visited 
this  place,  between  1770  and  1760)  he  was  astonished  at  the  number  of 
statues  still  remaining,  although  the  place  had  long  been  deserted  by  its  in- 
habitants. By  Fraser's  information,  the  two  statues  are  stated  at  45  feet 
in  height,  naked  and  erect,  like  some  of  the  figures  cut  out  of  the  rock  at 
Gualior.  From  these  sculptures  it  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  Boot 
Baumeeaun-  These  sculptured  ruins  are  certainly  worthy  the  investigation 
of  a  European  traveller,  and  would  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  and  religion  of  Eastern  Persia.  Baumeeaun  was  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  and  importance  in  the  days  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  made  a 
long  and  brave  defence  against  his  numerous  army,  commanded  by  himself 
in  person,  in  1220.  It  was  at  last  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition,  iobumanly  butchered  by 
the  inhuman  conqueror,  nay,  not  so  much  as  a  beast  escaped  the  camago  ; 
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all  the  mosqnea  and  dwellings  were  razed  to  the  foundation  ;  the  city  be- 
came a  mined  heap  and  the  vicinity  a  desert.  From  this  horrible  catastrophe^ 
Baumeeann  has  borne  the  appellation  of  Maubaligy  or  *  the  nnfortanats 
city.'  The  present  city  of  Banmeeaun  is  certainly  not  on  the  spot  ci  the 
old  city,  rained  by  the  Mongols,  but  on  another  site  in  the  immediate 
neigfabonrhood ;  bat  Elpbinston  has  giren  no  other  information  respeedi^ 
it  than  this,  that  it  is  the  seat  of  an  Afghann  Hakim.  Gkoraul  is  abont 
two  degrees  to  the  S.  of  Baumeeann,  and  the  latter  is  placed  by  Elphin- 
ston's  map  in  Si""  S(K  N.  lat.,  and  67"  5(/  E.  long,  or  a  degree  fiutfaer  R 
than  in  Rennel.  By  De  la  Croix,  Bameeaun  is  placed  at  eight  days  jour- 
ney from  Ghiznee,  and  ten  from  Baulkh,  which  latter  distaooe  agrees  with 
a  roate  given  in  Fraser  from  Baulkh  to  CaubaL  In  the  first  edition  of  Ha- 
milton's Indian  Gazetteer  it  is  stated  to  be  eight  days  from  Canbnl,  and 
in  the  second  to  be  eight  days  journey  from  Baulkh,  whilst  in  Fraser 
it  is  made  four  days  journey  only  from  Caubul  which  is  the  true  diatanee, 
and  agrees  with  La  Croix,  who  makes  the  distance  between  Ghiznee  and 
Baulkh  eighteen  days  joamey ;  whilst  in  Fraser  the  distance  between 
Baulkh  and  Caubul  is  given  at  sixteen  days  journey.  But  it  moat  be  re- 
membered that  Ghiznee  ia  more  than  a  degree  farther  S.  than  Caubul,  and 
therefore  proportionally  more  distant  from  Baulkh  than  the  latter.  Sttdh 
bund,  or  Shahbund,  is  on  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Pkropamisan  country,  ia 
the  province  of  the  Eimauks.  Balbi,  in  his  statistical  table,  has  given  a 
population  of  20,000  inhabitants  to  Baumeeann,  and  10,000  to  Seoiband, 
though  on  what  authority  we  know  not. 

What  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Heraut,  in  contra-diarinction  to  the  rest 
of  Eastern  Persia,  once  abounded  in  numerous  and  populous  cities,  as  iVi»«, 
Bawerdy  Caendary  Marou  Shah  Jehan,  Marou  at  Rud,  Makan^  .BadagiSy 
Serruks,  Toorhut  i  Jamee,  Ahengeran,  OoriaUf  Heraut^  &c.  Bat  the 
most  of  these  have  long  since  disappeared,  leaving  notiiing  but  their  ruins, 
from  a  total  want  of  a  sufficient  protecting  government,  the  frequent  revo- 
lutions for  political  power,  and  the  vicinity  of  these  powerful  and  constant 
enemies  of  peace  and  industry,  the  Turcomans  and  Usbeks.  Marore  was 
once  a  great  and  important  city,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus,  and  called  after  him  Aniiochia  Margiana,  Of  NisOy  Sawerdy 
and  Caendar  we  have  no  account,  but  only  that  they  are  in  ruins.  Re- 
specting Marou^al^rudy  on  the  Morghaub,  120  B.  miles  S.E.  of  its 
junction  with  the  river  of  Heri,  we  can  say  nothing ;  but  the  former  cities 
f4>parent]y  correspond  to  the  Nisaia  of  Strabo,  and  theAparbartica,  and 
Gadavy  of  Isidore,  of  Chaiax.  The  inhabitants  of  Caendar  and  its  district 
are  named  Gandarii  by  Pliny  and  Herodotus.  Badagis  corresponds  to  the 
Bitaxa  of  Ptolemy.  It  was  also  once  a  place  of  note,  but  it  is  now  a  place 
of  small  account,  and  its  site  does  not  appear  in  the  maps  of  Elphinaton  and 
Fraser,  bat  it  lies  N.W.  of  Heraut.  Mohan  is  now  called  Mehineh  in 
Fraser,  and  lies  in  the  Attock  or  skirt  of  the  hills  that  separates  Gooi^nn 
from  the  desert  of  Khwarisnee,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Ta<:keh 
Turcomans,  if  a  mere  mass  of  ruins  can  deserve  the  name.  Serrucks  is  a 
very  ancient  place,  the  Siroc  of  Isidore,  120  miles  N.E.  of  Meschid,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  is  the  principal  abode  of  Ha- 
kim Khan,  a  chief  of  the  Satera  tribe,  many  of  whom  pitch  their  tents 
around  the  few  houses  that  remain.  A  few  Usbecs  and  foreign  merchants 
have  settled  here,  and  famish  the  tribes  with  such  articles  as  they  require, 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks.  Being  a  caravan-station 
on  the  road  from  Meschid  to  Bokhara  and  Baulkli,  it  is  a  place  of  some 
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consequence.  It  is  a  great  mart  for  horses  and  camels,  and  there  are  stated 
fairs  held  here,  where  may  be  had  the  choicest  animals  from  the  breeds  in 
the  desert.  It  is  at  pr^ent  nominally  subject  to  the  prince  of  Meschid. 
Toorbeet  i  JameCf  half  way  between  Heraut  and  Meschid,  is  the  capital  of 
a  well-peopled  and  fertile  district,  and  is  famed  for  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  poet  Jamee,  author  of  the  poem  of  Yussuff  and  Zuleika  (Joseph  and 
the  wife  of  Potiphar),  a  production  greatly  admired  in  the  East.  It  has 
been  translated  into  German,  with  notes,  by  Rosenschweig,  and  published 
m  1 824.  The  tomb  of  the  poet,  a  huge  slab  of  marble,  is  situate  in  a  large 
garden  of  pistachio  nut-trees,  near  the  fort  of  lam.  Akengeraun  is  the  capital 
of  the  Ghorianee  district,  W.  of  Heraut.  We  have  little  doubt  in  identifying 
Ghorian  with  the  Guriane  of  Ptolemy,  though  he  places  it  between  what  he 
calls  tlie  two  principal  branches  of  the  Margus  in  Margiana.  But  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  his  southern  branch  of  the  Margus  is  the  river  of  Heri,  and  his 
Arius  the  river  of  Furrah ;  for  the  Etymandrus  b  not  mentioned  by  him. 
Ghorian  is  also  named  Ahengeraun,  and  was  governed  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent Afghaun  princes  of  the  Sooree  tribe,  according  to  Mirkhond,  who 
drew  their  descent  from  Zohauk,  one  of  the  earliest  Persian  princes,  and  so 
famous  in  Oriental  romance.  It  is  farther  said  that  this  city  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Khorasan,  and  that  there  was  in  the 
district  a  fort,  called  Chonar,  so  strong  as  never  to  have  been  taken,  but  b 
Solomon  the  son  of  David.  3ut  Mirkhond  and  Eraser,  who  has  quoted  him 
as  authority  for  his  account  of  Ghorian,  are  both  mistaken  in  taking 
Ghorian,  W.  of  Heraut,  as  the  residence  of  the  Sooree  tribe  of  Afghauns 
and  of  those  Ghorian  princes  who  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Ghiznee.  lliese 
piinces  reigned  at  Ghore,  E.  of  Furrah,  in  a  mountainous  tract,  called  the 
mountains  of  Ghore,  a  branch  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  running  W., 
20  miles  to  the  N.  of  Furrah. 

HeratU.^  Heraut  has  always  been  a  city  of  note,  which  it  owes  to 
its  fine  situation,  and  the  great  commerce  it  enjoys,  being  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  channel  of  communication  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
All  the  trade  and  produce  of  Caubul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Bokhaura,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey,  and  even  Europe,  on  the  other, 
must  pass  through  this  city,  and  consequently  the  richest  productions  of 
all  these  countries  centre  and  are  exchanged  in  the  bazaars  of  Heraut.  Its 
exports  are  silk,  saffron,  assafoetida,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  dried  fruits, 
and  rose-water.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  silks  of  various  fabrics  and 
colours,  silken  and  woollen  carpets,  celebrated  and  in  high  demand  over  all 
the  East,  for  the  beauty  of  the  patterns  and  brilliancy  and  durability  of  the 
colours,  sword-blades  and  cutlery,  the  former  of  which  are  equal  to  those 
of  Meschid,  and  owe  their  excellence  to  the  same  cause,  the  transportation 
of  the  Damascene  sword-cutlers  by  Timoor  Bek.  The  duties  on  merchan- 
dise, according  to  captain  Christie,  who  was  here  in  1810,  are  a  16th  part 
of  a  rupee  on  every  20  rupees'  worth  of  goods  sold  in  the  city,  levied  on 
the  purchaser ;  a  toll  of  two  rupees  on  every  camel's  load  of  merchandise 
that  leaves  it ;  and  taxes  are  imposed  upon  all  serais,  shops,  and  gardens ; 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  which  amount  to  4^  lacs  of  Persian  rupees, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  whole  principality  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  ru- 
pees, or  £125,000  sterling  annually.  Amid  all  the  revolutions  which  have 
afflicted,  and  still  continue  to  afflict  Persia,  Heraut  still  continues  to  pros- 
per, and  no  city  in  all  Persia  but  Ispahaun  can  vie  with  it  in  riches  or  po- 
pulation, as  Eraser  was  informed.  The  area  of  the  city  exceeds  four 
ntiles  square,  according  to  Christie,  who  observes  that  in  his  approach  to  it 
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Im  rode  for  four  miles  ihnnigh  the  sttburbs.  Ibi  popalation,  indnding  tlis 
Buburbs,  most  be  yery  great,  bat  it  would  be  quite  abeiml  to  state  iti 
amount  in  the  abeence  of  all  poutire  information*  It  is  surroinided  witii 
a  lofiy  mud  wall,  with  numerous  towers,  and  a  wet  ditch.  Ite  popuktioa, 
which  Christie  supposes  to  he  at  least  100,000  (exdosiTe  of  the  suburbs) 
includes  10,000  Afghauns,  600  Hindoos,  a  few  Jews,  the  rest  being  the 
Herautees,  or  natives  of  the  Ticinity.  It  was  a  favourite  residence  of  Shah 
Rokh  Mirza,  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  Timoor,  and  of  his  sae^ 
cessors,  till  it  was  taken  by  Shaibanee  Khann,  in  1509,  who  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  Hmoor  in  Khorasan  and  Mawaralnahar.  It  then  abounded 
with  numerous  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  was  then  the  abode  of  sdaMe 
and  literature,  such  as  has  never  since  appeared  in  the  East.  IDnring  the 
reign  of  Husseyn  Mirza  the  court  of  Heraut  was  the  most  splendid  sad 
luxurious  in  Asia.  No  court  of  Europe  could  then  vie  with  that  of  Hetaat 
in  magnificence,  or  in  the  number  of  learned  and  ingenious  mea  who  then 
flourished  under  its  patronage,  in  the  various  capacities  of  historians  and  poeta, 
moralists  and  metaphysicians,  in  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the  fine  arts,  ai 
Mirkhond  Khondemir,  his  son.  All  Shir  Beg,  a  celebrated  Tooridsh  poe^ 
and  a  patron  of  literary  genius,  Jamee,  Soheilee,  Binai,  and  a  great  nan- 
ber  of  others,  whose  names  and  merits  have  been  preserved  by  Sultan 
Baber  in  his  memoirs.  A  detailed  account  of  the  principal  boildii^  of 
Heraut,  as  they  stood  more  than  three  centuries  since,  is  given  by  Khoa* 
demer,  himself  a  native  of  the  place,  who  has  described  a  tedious  suooes^ 
sion  of  mosques,  colleges,  caravanseras,  palaces,  &c.  as  also  by  Baber,  in 
his  memoin.  But  whatever  were  the  glories  of  Heraut  in  those  dap) 
whether  as  a  royal  residence,  or  the  haunt  of  genius,  they  have  long  sinoe 
departed,  and  it  is  one  amongst  many  melancholy  instances,  of  that  insta- 
bility, inseparable  from  despotism,  which  has  in  every  age  been  more  or 
less  communicated  to  the  science  and  literature  of  the  East.  On  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Shaibanee  Khaun,  at  Marou  or  Merve,  by  Shah  Ismael 
SoofFee,  in  1510,  Heraut  remained  under  the  Persian  government,  till  the 
period  of  the  Afghaun  invasion,  when  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Ahdallee 
or  Doorrannee  Afghauns.  It  was  recovered,  afters  ten  months'  si^e,  ia 
1731,  by  Nadir  Shah.  After  the  death  of  this  conqueror  it  felK  in  1749, 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallee,  founder  of  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  the  Caubul  sovereigns,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  residence  of  aa 
Afghaun  prince.  It  is  now  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  extensive  do- 
minions of  Ahmed  Shah,  that  belongs  to  his  descendants,  and  prince  Cam- 
ran  Mirza,  the  son  of  Mahmood  Shah,  is  the  present  ruler  of  Heraut,  and 
for  which  he  is  or  was  obliged  to  pay  the  crown  of  Persia  the  sum  of 
£6,000  of  annual  tribute.  Li  1825,  Camran  having  despatched  an  anny 
to  assist  the  khan  of  Toorbut-ee-Hyderee,  against  the  prince  of  Meschid, 
and  called  in  the  Tartars  of  Kyvah  to  co-operate  with  him,  his  anny  wai 
completely  defeated  by  the  Persians,  leaving  Toorbut  in  their  possessioB, 
who  took  its  chief  and  put  him  to  death.  The  Tartu's  of  Khy  vab,  who  had 
come  with  30,000  men  to  Heraut,  at  Camran's  desire,  found  the  gates 
shut  against  him,  as  he  was  now  quite  sick  of  this  unfortunate  business. 
Raheem  Khaun,  in  revenge,  wasted  all  the  country  round  Heraut,  carried 
off  many  of  the  unfortunate  villagers  into  captivity,  and  then  recrossed  the 
Oxus  to  Oorguttge,  his  capital.  Such  are  the  political  fluctuations  in  this 
region,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  this  moment  whether  Heraut  be  ia 
possession  of  Camran  or  not,  (1829).  All  we  can  say  is,  the  probability 
that  Heraut  will,  ere  long,  from  the  weakness  of  the  Persians  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  power  of  the  Usbeca,  be  in  poBMssion  of  the  latter.  Ser* 
mkhs,  Maroa,  Maban,  and  M orghaab,  are  already  in  their  poeaeseion,  and 
many  of  the  Haaanrehs,  bordering  on  Banlkh  hare  been  reduced  by  the 
khana  of  Khooloom  and  Koondoos. 


CHAP.  IV.-SEISTAUN. 

Seistaun,  or  Sigisiauny  is  the  ancient  Drangiana  or  Zarangy  and  received 
ita  modem  appellation  from  the  Sac»,  who,  passing  the  Ozus  126  years 
before  Christ,  overthrew  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  a  province  of  great  importance,  extent,  and  fertility,  having  Car- 
mania  Deserta  on  the  W. ;  Aria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount 
Bagons,  on  the  N. ;  Arachosia  on  the  E. ;  and  Gedrosia  on  the  S.  In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  one  of  the  richest  inland  tracts  in  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  being  a  vast  hollow  space,  enrrounded  by  hills  on  all  sides,  ■ 
and  having  a  large  lake  in  the  centre,  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
streams  that  flowed  in  every  direction  from  them,  and  particularly  of  the 
Etymandms.  At  present  it  is  a  province  of  small  account,  its  once  feitile 
auiface  being  now,  for  the  greater  part,  a  desert.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  so  remarkable  a  change  in  a  province  once  the  granary  and  the  paradise 
of  Persia*  The  extirpation  of  its  ancient  agricultural  possessors,  the  Sa- 
rangnans,  by  their  Scythian  conquerors,  the  ^se,  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs, 
another  race  of  shepherds,  its  devastation  by  the  ruthless  Timoor  and  his 
destroying  hordes,  and  the  indolence  of  its  present  possessors,  the  Mahom- 
medan8,«  very  different  race  from  the  ancient  Gbubres,  may  all  have  contri- 
buted to  its  present  melancholy  aspect.  The  sandy  deserts  are  gaining 
ground  in  Persia,  and  have  a  tendency  to  do  so,  and  their  gradual  increase 
has  reduced  the  modern  Seestaun  to  less  than  one  half  the  rich  and  allu« 
vial  soil  of  Drangiana,  which  anciently  comprehended  a  space  double  that 
of  the  ancient  Susiana.  Every  wind  from  the  wide  and  sandy  deserts  on 
every  side,  except  on  the  N.,  where  it  has  the  elevated  highlands  of  Subs- 
war,  the  Mons  Bagous  of  Ptolemy,  brings  clouds  of  a  light  shifting  sand, 
which  destroys  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  and  gradually  overwhelms  the 
villages.  Where  no  means  are  used  by  ingenuity  and  industry  to  protect 
the  soil  from  the  accumulation  of  sand, — ^where  no  endeavours  are  made  to 
preserve  the  ancient  water-courses  from  their  destructive  influence — and 
such  means  cannot  be  expected  to  be  put  in  practice  where  there  is  no 
security  of  property,  either  for  lord  or  peasant-— the  cause  will  continue  to 
operate  till  Sigistaun  itself  be  wholly  converted  into  a  desert,  and  the  lake 
be  dried  up.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  this,  than  the  fact  that  tlie 
lake  is  annually  diminishing,  notwithstanding  the  vast  influx  of  waters 
brought  into  it  by  the  Etymandrus  and  its  subsidiary  streams,  which  drain 
the  whole  western  slope  of  the  Afghanistaun  mountains.  Besides  these  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Furrah  Rood  from  the  N.,  another  considerable 
stream.  The  lake  itself  is  called  the  sea  of  ZooVy  or  Zurrah,  or  2Surangy 
or  J}urr€ik.  In  Persian  books  it  is  called  the  sea  of  Soukh.  We  are 
ignorant  of  its  real  dimensions.  Elphinston,  from  all  the  information  he 
could  collect,  estimates  its  circumference  to  be  150  miles,  whilst  Rennel 
makes  it  in  his  map  100  miles  long  by  20  broad.  This  lake  may  be  reck- 
oned the  lowest  hollow  of  all  Eastern  Persia.  Its  water  is  brackish  and 
hardly  drinkable.  In  its  centre  stands  an  insulated  hill  called  the  Kohee 
Zoor,  and  sometimes  the  fort  of  Rustum,  that  hero  of  Persian  romance. 
IV.  2  X 
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It  has  the  appearance  of  having  heen  once  so,  as  it  is  steep  and  lofty*  and 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  of  great  depth,  and  is  still  a  place  of  refiige  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  shores.  The  edges  of  the  lake  are^  to  a  o»- 
siderable  distance,  choked  with  long  rashes  and  reeds.  The  shores  alas 
are  OTergrown  with  the  same  sort  of  vegetation,  and  subjected  to  inunda- 
tions, and  full,  in  consequence,  of  miry  places  and  stagnant  pools.  These 
marshes  and  thickets  are  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen,  kept  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  men  distinct  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Seistaun,  being  tall  and 
4  stout,  but  black  and  ugly,  with  long  faces  and  large  black  eyes,  going  nearly 
*  naked,  and  dwelling  in  reed-huts.  Immediately  beyond  these  maizes  tlie 
land  produces  grain,  grass,  and  tamarisks,  as  does  the  narrow  valley 
through  which  flows  the  Heltnund,  and  probably  the  valley  <^  the 
Fnrrah.  Rood,  entering  from  the  north,  produces  the  eanie.  These 
are  the  only  fertile  places  now  in  Seistaun,  the  rest  being  almost  s 
desert,  yielding,  like  others  of  the  same  description,  forage  for  **^t|rfcf>]5^  gy 
here  and  there  a  well  for  the  wandering  Belochees  who  tend  them.  The 
whole  extent  of  Seistaun  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  300  miles,  by  upwards  of 
80  of  average  breadth,  containing  a  surface  of  25,000  British  square  mile& 
It  is  full  of  ruined  cities  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Beloochistaim  moon- 
tains,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  but  which  of  these  corresponds 
to  the  Proplhasia  and  Ariaspe  of  Ptolemy  is  impossible  to  say.  Hie 
ruins  of  Dooshauk  or  JeUaUabad  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  Seistaun  or 
Zarang,  destroyed  by  Timoor,  and  these  again  are  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  Rennel  to  be  those  of  Proj^hasia^  and  Ariaspe  is  supposed  to  be 
Dergaspe  on  the  Helmund,  considerably  to  the  N.E.  of  the  former.  Bat 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  Ptolemy's  table  of  Drangiana,  which  places 
Ariaspe  considerably  to  the  S.W.  of  Propthasia.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Ptolemy  was  very  ill  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  this  regioa, 
and  the  two  latter  little  better.  The  ruins  above  mentioned  cover  a  vast 
extent  of  ground,  showing  it  once  to  have  been  a  great  city.  N.W.  of 
this  are  other  large  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  named  Paushwaroonj  and  S.E. 
of  Jellallabad  are  the  ruins  of  Pulkoo  and  Keykobad.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Helmund,  still  more  to  the  east,  are  the  ruins  of  a  great  edifice  called 
the  Bund,  or  Dyke  of  Rustnm,  destroyed  by  Timoor  in  his  matxsb  from 
Seistaun  to  Best.  This  ferocious  monster,  the  whole  of  whose  actiFe  life 
was  employed  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  in  which  he  pretended  to 
have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
true  faith,  the  creed  of  an  impostor,  utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Seistaun, 
all  the  inhiabitants,  from  the  infeuit  on  the  breast  to  the  roan  of  100  years 
old,  men,  women,  and  children,  being  massacred  by  his  orders,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  with  great  satisfaction  at  the  inhuman  deed.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Seistaun  are  Taujiks,  a  mixed  breed  of  Persian  and 
Arabian  descent.  Of  foreign  descent  are  two  tribes  called  Skekrukee  and 
SurbundeCy  who  emigrated  from  the  Persian  Irak  to  Seistaun,  and  in 
much  later  times  a  Beloochee  tribe  has  fixed  its  residence  in  the  east  of 
the  country.  The  Taujiks  and  the  two  tribes  mentioned  above  much  le- 
semble  the  Persians,  and  have  little  remarkable  in  their  character.  The 
Beloochees  were,  in  1810,  commanded  by  Khaun  Jehaun  Khaun,  an  en* 
terprising  robber,  the  terror  of  all  caravans  and  the  vicinity.  Tliey  for- 
merly lived  in  tents,  and  subsisted,  as  most  nomadic  hordes  do,  by  pas- 
turage and  pillage ;  but  they  have  lately  applied  themselves  with  industry 
and  success  to  husbandry,  and  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Seis- 
taunees.    The  nominal  prince  of  all  Seistaun,  in  1810,  was  Malek  Bebranm 
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Kyaunee,  a  reputed  descendant  from  the  ancient  Kyaonian  kings  who  ruled 
orer  Persia,  and  produced  the  famed  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  Though 
this  line  of  descent  be  at  least  very  problematical,  Malek  believes  it 
firmly ;  he  still  assumes  the  name  of  king,  and  maintaihs,  on  a  small  scale, 
all  the  state  and  form  of  royalty.  His  authority  is,  however,  recognised 
but  in  a  small  part  of  Seistaun,  and  his  whole  force  does  not  exceed  1000 
men.  His  capital  is  Jellallabad,  before  mentioned,  containing  a  few  thou- 
aaiid  people,  and  which  lies  amidst  ruins  of  vast  extent.  An  ancestor  ol 
this  chief,  named  Malek  Mahmood,  rose  into  great  notice  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Naudir  Shah's  career,  and  acqidred  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Khorasan,  but  was  at  last  defeated  and  slain  by  orders  of  Naudir, 
who  subsequently  reduced  the  whole  of  Seistaun,  and  transferred  its 
government  to  his  brother  s  son,  SoUmaun,  who  was  chief  in  the  time  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  submitted  to  him, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Seistaunees  used  to  pay  a 
alight  tribute  to  the  successors  of  Achmed,  and  furnished  him  with  a  con- 
tingent of  troops ;  and  the  present  prince  of  Heraut,  the  only  one  of  the 
race  of  Achmed  who  has  retained  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Malek  Mahmood,  the  present  nominal  chief  of  Seistaun. 

II.  AFGHANISTAUN  PROPER. 

Having  described  the  kingdom  of  Heraut  and  principality  of  Seistaun  as 
once  integral  parts  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  Afghanistaun  Proper  will 
now  engage  our  attention. 

Boundaries  and  Extent.^  This  is  a  large  and  extensive  portion  of  very 
irregular  form,  bounded  by  Beloochistaun  on  the  S.,  by  the  Indus  on  the  £., 
by  the  Hindookoosh,  and  by  the  Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  W.,  whilst 
its  S.W.  angle'  is  bounded  by  Seistaun  on  the  S.,  and  Heraut  on  the  N.^ 
and  on  the  N.W.  by  the  desert  of  Kermauu.  From  long.  69"*  £.  and  35" 
N.,  its  boundary  runs  S.W.  to  long.  68"  £.  and  33**  N.,  whence  it  runs  in  a 
somewhat  waving  direction  alongst  the  southern  limit  of  the  Paropamisan 
upland  to  63''  E.  long.,  and  33°  N.  lat.,  from  thence  it  runs  N.W.  to  62" 
long.  £.  and  34"  N.,  from  thence  it  runs  due  W.  N.  of  the  source  of  the 
Forrah  Rood,  to  61"  long.  £.  and  34"  N.  lat.,  forming  in  this  small  angle 
the  dividing-line  between  the  streams  that  run  S.  to  the  lake  of  Zurrah, 
and  the  principality  of  Heraut.  Its  greatest  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  in  the 
eastern  part  where  its  breadth  occupies  6  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  the 
29th  to  the  35th  degree,  and  upwards.  Towards  the  W.  its  breadth  does 
not  exceed  3  degrees  of  latitude.  Its  greatest  extent  E.  and  W.  is  12 
degrees,  or  from  61  to  73,  but  in  the  N.E.  part  it  does  not  exceed  4 
degrees  beyond  the  parallel  of  Caubul.  Its  form  is  so  irregular  as  to  be 
reducible  to  no  determinate  figure,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  calculating 
the  amount  of  its  surface  in  square  miles.  Balbi  has  calculated  it  at 
229,000  square  miles,  but  in  this  he  included  Seistaun  on  the  W.,  and 
Mooltaun  on  the  £.  of  the  Indus,  and  the  provinces  of  Baulk  and  Badak- 
shaun.  So  that  if  these  be  excluded,  the  total  superficies  will  not  exceed 
150,000  square  miles. 


CHAR  I.~NAME-HlSTORY  AND  DIVISIONS. 

The  modem  appellation  AfghaunUlaun  is  Persian,  signifying,  '  the  counUy 
of  the  Afghauns,*  and  is  known  to  the  natives  only  through  that  medium. 
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Bat  whence  the  Penien  terms  Afghmnn  and  Afgkmmitiaum  are  derived 
can  telL     Tlie  nethres  call  tbor  own  nation  PoarAANW,  and  in  the  plniml 
Pootkimimeh.    Hence  their  langoago  ia  called  the  Pootkiao,    Yet,  aooordiiy 
to  Mr  Elphinaton  himaelf,  the  Afghaona  claim  kiwfaed  with  the  Jewa, 
and  my  that  they  are  descended  from  one  Afghann,  the  grandaon  of  SanL 
It  would  appear  from  this,  that  if  they  acknowledge  one  Afghacnn  aa  the 
common  aaceator  of  their  nation,  they  moat  call  UieniBelvea  Afghaona  ai 
well  aa  Pooahtoona.     Bnt  whatever  he  the  origin  of  the  naoie  A/gkmmn^ 
we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  ancient  history  nor  geogr^>hy.     No  tnoe  of  it 
appeaia  in  the  hooka  of  the  Ghnbraa,  or  even  in  thoae  idle  legenda  of  the 
earliest  Mnasolmann  histoHaos  of  Pania,  who  have  heen  ridioiloaaly  dig- 
nified with  the  name.     Mr  Elphinston  deniea  that  the  BMiahtoo  language, 
aa  asaerted  hv  Sir  William  Jonea,  haa  any  affinity  with  any  d  the  Hebrew 
dialecta ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  hy  the  translatora  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  that  language,  that  it  aboaiiidB  more  in  Chaldaiams 
than  any  other  hngnage  of  Hindoostann  or  Persia.     It  is  dear,  kowerer, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Afghanns  inhabited  the  moantains  of  Grhors^ 
and  are  perhaps  the  descoidants  of  those  Mardi  who  ooeasiotted  aodi 
tronble  to  Antiochos  in  his  Bactrian  war,  Mardi  being  an  ancieot  Pernaa 
generic  name  for  moontaineers.     According  to  Hanway  they  inhabited 
the  monntainona  country  to  the  £.  of  Heraot  in  the  7th  century,  the  very 
tract  inhabited  by  the  Mardi  of  Pliny.     Tliey  aeem  also  to  have  eariy 
possessed   the  monntaina  of  Solimaun,  or  the  southern   nonntaina  of 
A^hannistann.   In  the  9th  century  they  are  said  by  Ferishta  to  have  bean 
established  in  the  north-eastern  mountains  of  this  region,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  nominally  subjects  of  the  Sammanean  dynaaty.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  Ghianean  dynasty  under  Mahmood,  they  furniahed 
a  large  part  of  his  army,  and  that  of  his  successors.     As  the  Pooahtoo 
name  for  a  mountain  is  Ghur,  this  may  perhaps  be  the  origin  of  the  word 
Ghor,  or  Gbore^  or  Ganr,  a  name  generally  applied  to  the  I^ropamiaaa 
mountains  in  general,  and  to  many  places  in  particular  in  this  region.   The 
Soone  tribe  of  Afghauns  inhabited  the  mountains  of  (jhore  E.  of  Famh, 
and  their  principal  cities  were  Ghore,  Ferooieoh,  and  Baumeeann.     This 
Afghaun  principality  overthrew  in  the  I2tk  century  that  of  Grhimee,  and 
established  a  powerful  empire  over  all  eastern  Persia,  Baulkh,  Badak* 
shaun,  and  India.     But  of  this  they  were  aoon  atrii^>ed  by  the  Kowaraa* 
mian  princes,  their  Indian  dominiMia  excepted.  We  bear  no  more  of  them 
till  the  time  of  Tamerlane,  when  they  are  noticed  by  his  flattering  bio- 
grapher, Sherefeddid^  under  the  name  of  Onganes,  and  were  then  inde« 
pendent,  and  continued  ao,  till  they  were  pe^rtially  subdued  by  Sultana 
Baber  and  his  successors,  who  having  firmly  established  themaelves  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  plains  of  Afgaunistaun  were  divided  between 
these  sovereigns  and  thoae  of  Persia,  but  the  mountaineers  still  retained 
thdr  independence.     In  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  the  Ghiljie 
tribe  of  Afghauns  founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Persia,  and  ex- 
tended westwards  to  the  limits  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires.    Vaxi 
only  of  Afghannistaun,  however,  acknowledged  their  dominion.     Nadir 
overthrew  this  dynasty,  and  annexed  all  Afghaunistaon  to  Persia,  and  soon 
after  his  death,  the  Doorranee  dynasty  of  Afghauns  was  founded,  which  ia 
now  dissolved. 

Divisions.']  The  Afghaun  monarchy  being  dissolved,  and  Afghanni- 
staun IVoper  being  the  present  subject  of  discussion,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  are  its  present  political  divisions,  the  whole  being  pareelle<l  out 
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amcNig  the  nnmeront  sons  of  Fntteh  Khann,  late  vizier  to  Shah  MaL« 
mood,  the  last  of  the  race  who  had  any  political  power  in  this  extensive 
region.  These  eons  have  been  continually  at  variance  with  each  other 
since  that  event*  In  1809  the  AFghann  monarchy  comprehended  the 
following  divisions:  HerautySeUiaunf  Fur^vh,  Seahbundy  Qhoraut,  Bau-» 
meeaun,  Baulkh,  Of  these  the  two  first  have  been  described  already. 
Furrah  still  remains  as  a  part  of  Afghannistaun  being  within  its  natural 
limita.  The  other  three  were  in  the  Paropamisan  country,  to  which  the 
£einauks  and  Haaaurehs  were  subjected,  who  have  also  been  described* 
Banlkh  belongs  at  present  to  the  Khann  of  Khoondoos,  an  Usbec  chief. 
Leia,  Sinde,  Mooltaun,  Bahawttlpore  Chuch,  Hazanreh,  Dmmtour,  Tur- 
nauly  Pnckliolee,  the  Bumbas  and  Cukkas,  and  Cashmere--^1  these, 
lying  on  and  to  the  £•  of  the  Indus,  belong  now  to  the  ameers  of  Sindeand 
Runjeet  Sing,  chief  of  Lahore,  Drumtour  excepted,  whidi  still  belongs  to 
Afghannistaun,  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Jadoons*  The  remaining  divisions 
comprehended  Afghannistaun  Propejr,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  Candahar,  Ghiz-* 
nee,  Caubul,  Gboorebund,  Jellallabad,  Peshawer,  Lumghann,  Dera  Ismael 
IGiann,  Dera  Ghazee  Khaun,  Bungnshaut,  Sanfees,  and  Tagou,  Damaun, 
Kuddeh,  Chuchansoor,  and  Kishkee  Gundomee,  near  Selstann,  Amur* 
derreh,  and  Pooshtee  Koh.  All  these  were  governed  by  haldms  and 
airdara :  the  former  resident  governors,  removable  at  pleasure  ;  the  latter 
collectors  of  the  revenue  from  the  wandering  tribes.  This  is  all  that  can 
at  present  be  said  of  its  political  divisions.  But  Afghannistaun,  physi- 
cally considered,  u  divided  into  eastern  and  western,  being  divided  by  a 
great  mountain  range  running  N.  and  S.,  which  parts  all  the  streams  that 
run  to  the  Indus,  from  those  that  flow  to  the  desert  and  the  lake  of  Zur* 
rah :  Candahar,  Furrah,  Subzwar,  being  the  chief  cities  of  the  western  ; 
Ghiziiee,  Caubul,  Pishawer,  of  the  eastern  division. 


CHAP.  IL— PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

Its  predominant  aspect  is  irregularity  of  surface,  being  composed  of  lofty 
mountains,  elevated  uplands,  rugged,  deep,  and  narrow  valleys,  extensive 
pluns,  and  every  variety  of  surface  that  can  he  imagined  ;  so  diversified 
indeed,  that  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  describe  them.  The  rich 
and  fertile  plains  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Candahar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  which  is  called  the  Gurmseer,  or 
hot,  flat  region ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  region  is  mountainous.  Nature, 
in  this  country  as  in  Switzerland,  presents  the  most  striking  contnists,^- 
the  icy  climate  of  the  poles  alternating  with  the  heat  of  the  equator.  The 
warm  and  cold  districts,  says  sultann  Baber,  when  describing  Caubul  or 
North-eastern  Afghannistaun,  are  close  by  each  other.  You  may,  in  a  sin- 
gle  day  in  Caubul,  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls,  and  in  the  space 
of  two  astronomical  hours  reach  a  place  where  it  always  lies.  In  fine,  it 
is  made  up  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows,  hills  of  moderate 
height  and  easy  ascent,  rich  plains,  and  stately  forests,  and  these  enlivened 
by  innumerable  streams  of  water.  But  Southern  Afghannistaun  is  not  near 
so  pleasing  a  country  as  the  Northern.  The  southern  hills,  says  Baber, 
or  those  of  Kwajeh  Ismail,  Damaun,  and  Dukkee,  have  all  a  uniformity  of 
aspect,  being  very  low,  with  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  not  a  tree,  and 
which  are  an  ugly  and  worthless  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  moun- 
tains are  wortliy  of  the  men :  as  the  proverb  says,  *  a  narrow  place  is 
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large  to  the  nurow-minded/  Hiere  are  perimps  scarcely  in  the  vfaole 
world  inch  dismal  lookin;^  hilUcoantriee  as  tlMse.  These  hiUa,  so  d»> 
scribed,  are  between  the  range  of  Solimann  and  the  Indies. 

Mountains.^  These  are  the  Hindookhoosh,  running  £.  and  W., 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghannistann,— and  those  called  the 
Afgbannistann  mountains,  consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  running 
N.  and  S.,  from  which  innumerable  minor  branches  extend  E.  and  W., 
intersected  by  as  many  Talleys,  running  in  the  same  direction  as  the  lateral 
chains,  the  Ghorian  mountains,  and  the  mountainous  upland  of  Suhawv 
to  the  S.  of  Heraut. 

Hindookhooth,']  This  is  by  far  the  loftiest  range  of  those  aboTe-mei- 
tioned,  being  the  western  prolongation  of  the  great  Himalayan  <diain,  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hindoostaun.  So  far  as  this  chain  forma  the  north- 
ern limit  of  Afghaunistaun,  the  longitudinal  extent  is  from  68*  E.  long,  to 
73*  E.  long. ;  or  from  the  snowy  peak,  so  called,  to  the  N.W.  of  Canbnl, 
to  the  source  of  the  Abbaseen,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  an  extent  of  2S0 
B.  miles  and  upwards  in  a  direct  line.  Hindookhoosh  is  a  Persian  appella- 
tion, signifying  *  the  Indian  mountain,'  corresponding  to  the  Indian  Cancasui 
of  StrsSio,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  One  would  infer  from  tins,  that  in  the  days 
of  Alexander  Uie  Great,  India  extended  as  far  W.  as  the  vicinity  of  Bao- 
meeaun,  though  now  the  Indus  is  its  western  limit.  This  range  is  coTered 
with  eyer-dnring  snows,  soaring  far  beyond  the  inferior  limit  of  constant 
congelation.  It  is  visible  to  a  vast  distance,  being  conspicuous  from  Bae- 
tria  and  the  borders  of  India,  and  seen  from  places  far  oflf  in  Tartary. 
Elphinston  and  his  suite,  in  their  journey  from  Dera,  Ismael  Khaun,  to 
Peshawer,  first  saw  it  at  100  miles'  distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  vallef 
of  Kohaut ;  and  it  would  have  been  visible  long  before,  had  not  the  view 
been  intercepted  by  the  hills  through  which  they  had  to  pass.  In  appear- 
ance, it  seemed  very  near,  and  presented  a  scene  of  unequalled  magnifi- 
cence. The  ridges  and  hollows  of  its  sides  were  clearly  discernible  ;  aad 
this  distinctness,  joined  to  the  softness  and  tranquillity  which  their  dtstanee 
gave  them,  produced  a  very  singular  and  pleasing  effect.  The  snowy  ridge 
is  by  no  means  "of  equal  altitude,  being  in  some  places  surmounted  by 
peaks  of  great  height  and  magnitude,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  but  rimng  at 
once  from  their  bases  with  amazing  boldness  and  grandeur.  Four  ranges 
of  mountains  are  seen  to  the  N.  of  Peshawer,  rising  successively  in  eleta- 
tion,— the  first  having  no  snow,  the  second  its  summits  clad  with  it,  ths 
third  covered  with  it  half-way  down,  and  the  fourth  or  central  rang^  oosii- 
pletely  clothed  in  its  snowy  mantle.  This  range  bears  the  name  of  the 
Hindookhoosh  as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashmere,  in  77*  EL  long. 
Beyond  this  it  is  called  the  HeemcUlehf  or  Himalaya  ;  but  it  is,  in  fiut, 
the  same  range  contmued  E.  as  far  as  Yunnan  in  China, — ^the  greatest  and 
grandest  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  stupendous  altitude  of  this 
range,  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  its  lofiy  summits,  the  various  na* 
tions  by  whom  it  is  seen,  and  who  seem  to  be  brought  together  by  this 
common  object,  and  the  awful  and  undisturbed  solitude  which  reigns 
amidst  its  eternal  snows,  fill  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  ineflhble  ad- 
miration and  astonishment— ouch  as  language  utteriy  fails  in  attempting  to 
express.  The  height  of  several  of  its  peaks,  as  taken  by  lieut.  Macart- 
ney, showed  an  altitude  of  1*  SO'  at  100  miles'  distance,  which  gives  an 
elevation  of  20,493  feet  above  the  plain,  an  altitude  surpassing  that  of 
Chimboraxo,  believed  till  recently  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Andes, 
tlic  plain  of  Peshawer  being  at  least  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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and  on  the  range  itself,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  snow  had  snffered  no 
diminntion,  though  in  the  plain  of  Peshawer  the  thermometer  stood  at  113" 
of  Fahrenheit.  The  range  towards  its  summit  is  perfectly  bare  of  ver- 
dure,  bat  its  base  is  well-wooded,  while  the  peaks  appear  excessively  rug- 
ged. Beside  the  passes  already  described  in  our  account  of  the  Paropa- 
miaan  country  in  the  district  of  Ghorebund,  there  are  other  four  passes  to 
the  £.  of  Ghorebund,  which  lead  into  Afghaunistaun  Proper,  over  the  Hin- 
dookhoosh,  from  the  district  of  Anderaub  in  Eastern  Bactria.  The  first  is 
the  pass  of  Perwauy  which  leads  over  to  Charmaghzar.  Between  Perwan 
and  the  Hindookhoosh  are  seven  minor  passes,  called  '  the  seven  younglings.' 
These  gradnally  resolve  into  two,  which  in  their  turn  imite  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  pass  to  Anderaub.  £.  of  this  is  the  pass  of  Bazarakj  or  Barendi 
leading  from  Seifabad  direct  to  Charmaghzar.  £.  of  this  again  is  the 
pass  of  2W,  (the  Tulle  of  Sherefeddin)  or  the  long  pass,  because  it  is  a 
circuitous  road.  The  most  eastern  is  the  pass  of  Kerindahy  or  Khewaky 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Punjshir.  All  these  three  passes  are  in  the  valley 
of  Punjshir,  and  that  of  Tool  is  the  best.  The  pass  of  Perwan  is  the  worst 
of  the  four,  and  very  difficult.  The  pass  of  Khemaky  or  Kurindah,  is  the 
Kawucky  or  CaouCy  of  Sherefeddin,  in  Kaufeeristann.  But  Timoor,  after 
his  expedition  agunst  the  Siapooshes,  or  *  black  vests/  did  not  enter  the  head 
of  the  Punjshir  valley  by  Khewak,  but  marched  from  it  to  Tool,  taking 
it  as  the  best,  though  longest  road.  Baber  entered  Afghaunistaun,  or  ra- 
ther Caubul,  by  ^e  Ghorebund  valley,  through  the  pass  of  Kipchak, 
from  the  N.W.  There  is  another  pass  mentioned  by  Elphinston,  leading 
up  the  valley  of  Punjcorah,  and  over  the  range  at  the  head  of  the  river  of 
that  name  into  Khauskhur.  By  this  pass  a  chief  of  the  Euzufzies  crossed 
the  snowy  mountains  with  difficulty,  and  conquered  one  of  the  Kaushkur 
khauns,  and  took  his  capital,  bat  was  unable  to  retain  his  conquest,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  his  own  tribe  across  the 
range.  From  the  head  of  the  Punjshir  valley,  in  35"  10'  and  70"  E.  long, 
the  Hindookhoosh  takes  a  deep  S.E.  bend  for  80  miles,  to  where  the 
Khaushkbanr  river  pierces  the  range  in  its  way  to  the  valley  of  the  Cau- 
bul river.  From  this  point  it  again  takes  as  deep  a  bend  for  140  miles  to 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sheesha,  in  the  lofty  peak  of 
Tutukaun  Mutkaunee,  in  35*  35'  N.  lat.,  from  which  it  runs  a  straight 
course  to  where  the  Indus  runs  through  the  range,  S.W.  to  Attock ;  so 
that  the  Hindookhoosh,  including  its  windings,  forms,  for  350  miles,  the 
north  frontier  of  Afghaunistaun.  From  this  range  many  inferior  ridges 
descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  Caubul  valley,  decreasing  in  iJtitude 
proportioned  to  their  distance  from  it.  The  tops  of  the  highest  are  bare, 
but  their  sides,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  ridges,  are  well-wooded. 
Though  three  lower  ranges  only  are  distinguishable  when  seen  from  the  plain 
of  Peshawer,  many  more  are  probably  passed  before  reaching  the  snowy 
range.  There  is  a  plain  between  the  first  and  second  ranges ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  higher  and  narrower  valleys  separate  the  more  elevated  ridges 
till  the  increasing  roughness  of  the  country  renders  them  scarcely  observ- 
able, and  thus  the  distinction  is  finally  lost  amid  a  confused  mass  of  moun- 
tains. Three  lateral  ranges  project  from  the  great  range  at  right  angles  to 
the  inferior  ridges.  The  most  eastern  is  close  to  the  &das,  and  ends  in  a 
point  opposite  Torbaila.  The  next,  called  the  ridge  of  Ailum,  is  of  con- 
siderable height  and  breadth,  and  is  divided  from  the  former  by  the  valley 
of  Boonere.  The  third  range  is  divided  from  that  of  Ailum  by  the  val- 
ley of  Sewad,  into  which  another  valley  from  the  N.W.,  called  Punjcorah, 
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opeiiB.     This  most  wesUm  branch  is  much  broader  than  ihe  two  femo', 
aod  extends  so  far  S.  as  to  join  the  roots  of  the  SaAeed  Koh,or  ^the  wbite 
monntain,'  across  the  Caubol  river.     Though  not  high,  it  is  steep  sad 
raggedy  and  covered  with  pines.  Between  it  and  the  sovdiem  prqjeetion  nf 
the  Htndookhoosh  is  the  loir  and  hot  plain  of  B^ore.     In  the  district  d 
Sewad  the  snow  covers  the  hills  fonr  months  annually.  Their  snmmits  have 
but  few  trees,  but  their  sides  are  covered  with  a  profosion  of  pines,  oaks, 
and  wild  olives ;  lower  down  are  many  little  valleys,  well  and  beantifoUy 
watered,  and  enjoying  a  delicious  climate.     Their  sides  are  adorned  witl 
a  variety  of  European  fruits  and  flowers,  growing  wild  in  the  utmoft 
profusion  and  perfection.     Many  beautiiul  kinds  of  ferns  and  dmikr 
plants  are  produced  on  the  hills,  with  several  elegant  shrubs ;  er&n  tk» 
very  rocks  are  beautified  by  the  rich  verdure  of  the  mosses  which  cover 
them.     Tbe  plain  of   Sewad,  watered  by  a  clear  and  beantifiil  atreaa, 
yields  two  crops  of  grain  annually,  of  most  kinds, — ^besides  abandance  of 
mulberry-trees,  planes,  and  various  species  of  fruit-trees.     Tbe  Booocn 
hills  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Sewad :  like  them,  they  enclose  masj 
small  valleys,  all  opening  on  a  great  one,  running  S.£.  and  watered  bf 
the  Burrindoo.     These   are  narrower  and  worse-watered  than  those  d 
Sewad,  and  consequently  less  fertile.     The  valley  of  Bijore  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.     The  subalpine  trad 
is  narrow  and  rugged  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  particularly  at  the  snowy 
peak  of  Coond,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  the  angular  curve,  and 
which  descends  abruptly  into  the  low  plain  of  Jellallabad.     Beyond  iht 
N.W.  point  of   the  curve,  the  subalpine  region  resumes  its  ext^it  and 
character,  forming  the  Kohistann  or  highlands  of  Caubul,  well-watered, 
and  even  still  more  delightful  than  Sewad  itself.     All  these  northern  sr 
lateral  valleys  open  on  the  south  into  the  long  valley  of  tbe    CauM 
river,  which  separates  the  subalpine  region  at  the  foot  of  the   Hindoo> 
khoosh  from  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  and  seems  to  be  a  breach  in  s 
continued  chain,  once  formed  by  these  mountains,  of  more  than  200  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  25  miles.     To  the  S.W.  of 
Bijore  is  tbe  valley  of  Coonner,  through  which  runs  the  Khausbkur  ts 
jorn  that  of  Caubid.     The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  hot,  but  the  upper 
part  terminates  in  long  glens,  many  of  them  pointing  N.W.  to  the  anowj 
peak  of  Coond.     West  of  the  Coonner  valley  is  that  of  Mundroor,  where 
the  river  of  Alingaur  joins  the  Caubul  river.     At  the  head  of  this  valley 
two  others  join,  and  form  a  figure  like  the  letter  Y — ^the  eastern  one  called 
Alingaur,  and  the  western  Alishnng.     Each  of  these  runs  for  about  20 
miles  into  the  mountains.     These  valleys,  with  the  plain  of  Jellallabad, 
form  what  is  called  the  Lumghanaie,    Successively  W.  of  this  are  the  val- 
leys of  Oosbeen  and  Tugow ;  the  latter  u  a  longer  valley  than  any  of  those 
yet  mentioned.     All  the  mouths  of  these  valleys  rise  in  proportion  as  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Caubid  river  westward ;  but  those  of  Ooebeea 
and  Tugow  are  very  sensibly  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  have  the  climass 
<tf  Caubul.     W.  of  these  is  the  Kohistaun  of  Caubul,  coraprebendiog 
the  valleys  of  Nijrow,  Punjsheer  Ghorebund,  with  the  minor  valleys  wfaidi 
open  into  them,  as  Sunjeer,  between  Nijrow  and  Punjsheer,  DoOTnaum^ 
and  Sauleh  Auleng,  between  Punjsheer  and  Ghorebund.     S.  of  these 
is  the  Koh  Damaun,  or  skirt  of  the  mountiuns,  or  small  fertile  plains 
alongst  the  foot  of  the  subalpine  region.     From  the  level  of  the  Caubul 
river  valley  to  the  principal  ridge  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  the  subalpias 
region  is  from  70  to  100  and  120  miles  of  breadth,  and  in  some  ph 
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]e9e,  as  the  chain  deviates  iAore  or  less  from  a  direct  line.  The  snowy 
peak  of  Hindookhoosh  80  British  miles  N.  W*  of  Caubul  is  stated  by 
£lp)naston*8  information  to  be  the  west^n  termination,  as  no  line  of  per- 
petual snow  can  be  traced  farther  W.  Bat,  in  Eraser's  appendix  of  routes, 
tlie  snowy  range  must  extend  40  miles  farther  W.,  as  it  is  there  stated, 
that  in  the  range  between  Banmeeann  and  Saurbagh,  the  passes  are  bad, 
the  hills  covered  generally  with  snow,  and  the  road  impassable  in  winter 
for  caravans.  In  Elphinston's  appendix,  it  is  stated,  that  by  the  route 
from  Candahar  to  Baulkh,  no  snowy  mountains  are  crossed,  but  only  hills 
bearing  snow  4  months  annually ;  and  that  this  route  crosses  the  range 
only  50  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Hindookhoosh  peak.  But,  on  looking  Ins 
map,  the  route  from  Candahar  to  Baulkh  crosses  the  range  more  than  100 
miles  to  the  W.  of  that  point,  and  70  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  pass  of  Bau- 
ipeeaun,  mentioned  in  Froser's  appendix  of  routes.  We  therefore  think 
that  the  snowy  range  does  not  terminate  at  that  peak,  but  at  a  point  to  the 
W.  of  the  Baumeeaun  pass ;  but  how  far,  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of 
further  and  better  information,  to  say. 

Range  of  Solimaun,  4*c.]    Whilst  the  range  of  the  Hindookhoosh  may 
be  said  to  belong  as  much  to  Toorkistaun  and  Tartaiy  as  to  Afghaunistann', 
the  range  now  to  be  described,  and  those  connected  with  it,  belong  wholly 
to  it.     To  the  S.  of  the  Caubul  river,  the  country  is  equally  mountainous 
as  on  the  N.    Amongst  these,  the  Suffeed  Koh  or  Speenghnr,  -  stands  pre-» 
eminent,  as  the  Mont  Blanc  of  the  AfghauuLstaun  mountains.     It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  snowy  peak  of  Coond,  the  south  point  of  the.  angle  formed 
by  the  deep  bend  of  llie  Hindookhoosh,  by  the  Caubul  river  only,  from 
which  it  rises  with  a  very  steep  acclivity.     It  is  here  that  the  great  mass 
of  monntunotts  country  to  the  S.  may  be  said  to  commence ;  and  the 
whole,  including  A^haunistaun,  Beloodnstaun,  and  Lus,  may  be  considered 
as  an  enormous  lateral  range  thrown  off  from  the  Hindookhoosh, — ^thtf 
western  prolongation  of  the  sublime  Himalaya,  in  71**  £.  long,  and  34* 
SC  N.  lat.,  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Caubul  river  only  intervening,  and 
extending  S.  and  S.W.  full  700  B.  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  to  capes  Urboo 
and  Monze,  in  N.  lat.  25"  and  £.  long.  67%  5S  mOes  N.W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.    The  Afghaunistann  division  of  this  mass  extends  to  80"*  40^ 
N.  lat. ;   and  the  Brahooick,  or  Beloocfaistann  division,  extends   from 
thence  to  the  coast.     Its  breadth  is  great,  proportioned  to  its  length :  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Alleghanies,  or  Andes,  llie  difeot 
breadth  of  which  last  is  not  above  120  miles  between  the  opposite  bases." 
But  in  the  mass  now  under  consideration,  its  general  breadth  is  from  200 
to  240  B.  miles  direct,  and  in  one  place  only  180  miles.     Of  thir  mass, 
the  Soliroaun  range  seems  to  be  the  eastern  crest,  whence  numerous  late- 
ral ridges  project  in  that  direction  ;  but  we  have  not  information  sufficient  to 
enable  as  to  speak  with  precision  on  this  point.  The  ranges  are  so  numerous 
and  so  intersected  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  say  vdiich  is  the  principal 
crest  of  this  mountainous  region.     Between  Peshawer  and  the  Suffeed 
Koh,  a  distance  of  75  miles  S.S.W.,  4  ranges  of  mountains  are  seen  to  riae 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Andes,  there  is,  however,  one  exception,  where  the  ^reat  cha&i 
divides  itself  into  two  longitudinal  ranges  running  parallel' to  each  other  for  6  deg.  and 
emhracing  between  them  the  extensiye  and  highly  elevated  plateaa  which  contains  t^e 
great  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  space  thus  occupied  by  the  two  branches  and  great  upland 
IS  more  than  6  deg.  directly  across  between  the  parallels  of  14o  and  90^  S.  lat.  We  have 
thought  it  proper  to  mention  this  exception,  as  otherwise  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  we  were  either  ignorant  of  this  newly-dlscoyered  fact,  or  had  omitted  it  from 
carelessness.  The  range  of  the  rocky  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Missouri  is  also 
of  great  breadth. 

IV.  2  y 
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in  saccenire  eleration  westward  till  they  reach  this  point.  Prom  tfait 
point  the  range  mnt  S.W.  to  the  tonrce  of  the  Koormm,  where  it  hna- 
ches  off  into  two  ranges  mnning  S.S.W.  and  S.S.E. ;  the  fonnet  pusiii^ 
alongat  the  £•  side  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghimee  to  30*  N.  lat^  se- 
parating all  the  sources  of  those  streams  that  descend  to  the  Helm  and  and 
to  the  sandy  desert,  from  those  that  flow  £.  to  the  Indus,  as  the  Zhobe, 
the  Gomul,  the  Koorrum,  and  others, — whilst  the  other,  called  the  Soli- 
maun  range,  passing  to  the  S.S.E.  of  the  Suffeed  Koh,  is  pierced  by  the 
Koormm,  12  miles  S.  of  Huryoob.  It  then  runs  S.  to  31*  N.  Int.,  form- 
ing in  its  progress  the  mountainous  r^on  of  the  Jadrauns.  From  this  it 
runs  still  S.  to  the  Gomul,  fonning  a  mountain  mass,  covered  with  piae 
forests,  and  inhabited  by  the  wild  hill- tribe  of  Vizerees.  Running  fiuther 
S«  through  the  countries  of  the  Sheraunees  and  Zmurrees,  as  far  as  29* 
N.  lat.,  it  joins  the  Brahooick  mountains.  The  highest  part  of  the  Soli- 
mauny  range  is  near  its  commencement,  as  the  Suffeed  Koh  has  snow  all 
the  year,  but  no  other  part  of  the  range,  as  Elphinston  says,  has  snow  in 
summer.  In  the  Sheraunee  country  is  the  lofty  peak  of  Tukie  Solinunn^ 
or  <  the  throne  of  Solomon/  and  called  in  Pooshtoo,  Ctutay  Ghur^  or  '  tbs 
mountain  of  the  Chasas.'  Snow  lies  on  it  three  months  annually,  and  on  die 
•UTounding  mountains  for  only  two  months.  At  the  distance  of  60  miles 
from  Dera  Ismael  Khaun,  it  had  its  angle  of  altitude  at  I"  30^,  which  gires 
» a  perpendicular  elevation  of  12,830  feet  above  that  point,  or  13,000  feel 
above  the  sea.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  mission,  while  at 
Dera  Ismael  Khaun  in  the  month  of  January,  made  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  and  scale  the  peak  ;  but,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  three  days,  they 
found  themselves  still  three  days*  journey  from  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
and  were  informed  that  its  upper  part  was  inaccessible  from  snow,  and 
therefore  desisted  from  proceeding  farther.  Mphinston  suppoees  the 
mountainous  tract  of  the  Zmurrees  as  high  as  most  parts  of  the  Cassay 
Ghur ;  and  it  is  distinctly  visible  from  MooHaun,  though  100  miles  dis- 
tant. Beyond  this  the  range  curves  deeply  to  the  S.W.  from  the  Indus, 
and  is  not  visible  from  Shekarpoor :  hut  in  Lower  Sinde  it  again  bends  to- 
wards the  river,  and  is  visible  all  the  way  to  Tatta,  about  30  coss  distant. 
The  base  of  the  western  range  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  the  highest  land 
in  Afghaunistaun,  where  the  slope  is  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.;  but  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  the  eastern  declination  is  much  greater  than  the  westeni, 
the  level  of  the  great  sandy  waste  of  Seistaun,  Beloochistaun,  and  Mek« 
raun,  being  much  higher  than  that  of  the  Indus.  But  we  are  ignorsnt 
of  the  precise  elevation  of  this  western  level,  which  serves  as  the  base  of 
the  western  rang^,  and  the  height  of  the  range  itself ;  but  that  it  is  much 
higher  than  the  SoUmauny,  or  eastern  range,  may  be  inferred  from  Pottin- 
ger  s  journal,  who  ascended  the  pass  of  the  K<^unwaut,  from  Bayla  all 
the  way  to  Kelaut :  "  On  the  7th  of  February,  our  bags  of  water  were 
frozen  this  morning  into  a  mass  of  ice,  and  our  people  would  not  venture 
out  before  8  A.  M.,  when  we  mounted  ;  and  after  a  very  fatiguing  march 
of  50  miles  through  a  bleak  and  desert  country,  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Soheraub,  seated  on  a  plain  of  the  same  name,  at  9  p.  M.  It  became 
en  piercing  cold  after  sanset,  that  we  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  lead 
the  camels,  which  were  nearly  exhausted  from  famine  and  toil  when  we 
.  got  to  the  village,  w4iere  a  Mingulee  Brahooe  kindled  a  fire  for  us,  and 
gave  up  his  own  house  to  us,  himself  and  family  going  into  a  neighbour's. 
'  The  mountains  on  the  £.  of  this  plain  are  exceedingly  lofty,  and  their 
summits  white  with  snow.     A  snowy  peak  also  appeared  during  the  hutcr 
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part  of  this  day's  march,  which  we  snbseqaently  fonnd  to  be  upwards  of 
75  miles  N.  of  Kelaut,  and  must  have  been,  when  we  first  saw  it,  at  the 
moat  moderate  calculation,  150  miles  distant."  This  gives  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet  above  the  point  where  first  descried,  and  much  more  than 
that  above  the  level  of  the  %ea,  if  the  piercing  cold  which  Pottinger  and 
his  fellow-travellers  endured,  as  stated  above,  be  considered,  in  their  ascent 
from  Khozdar,  27**  58'  N.  lat.  to  Soheraub.  This  peak  is  the  Kohee  Tchi' 
hultaun,  or  *  the  mountain  of  40  bodies,'  supposed  to  be  those  of  so  many 
saints,  whom  Mohammed  left  among  the  Brahooes  for  their  conversion : 
65  miles  N.£.  of  this,  in  direct  distance,  is  another  peak  of  equal  altitude, 
called  Tukkatoo  in  the  maps  of  Pottinger  and  Elphinston.  Now,  as  these 
lofty  peaks  belong  to  lateral  ridges  projectin^westward  from  the  main 
range  or  dividing  ridge,  it  is  conclusively  evident,  taken  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  above  observed,  that  the  western  range  is  much  higher  than 
the  eastern,  or  Solimauny  range.  On  both  sides  of  the  Solimauny  range 
the  slope  is  deep  and  sudden,  from  the  southern  limit  of  Afghauuistaun,  as 
far  N*  as  the  Gomul ;  but  it  is  by  far  more  so  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
western  level  being  much  more  elevated  than  it.  To  the  N.  of  this  stream 
both  sides  of  the  range  become  intricate,  by  the  numerous  minor  hills 
projected  to  the  £.  and  the  W. ;  but  the  descent  is  much  more  gradual  on 
both  sides,  the  western  especially,  where  the  high  upland  to  the  £.  of 
Ghiznee  meets  it,  which  is  perhaps  higher  than  many  parts  of  the  Soli- 
mauny itself  to  the  S.  of  tliat  point. — Two  ranges  of  minor  height  run 
parallel  with  the  Solimauny  range,  from  the  southern  borders  of  Afghaun- 
istaun,  on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  as  32^  20^  N.  lat.  The  first  of  these  is 
higher  than  the  second  or  more  eastern,  and  between  them  is  a  rugged  but 
cultivated  country,  possessed  by  the  Sheraunees.  All  of  these  are  pierced 
by  valleys  running  eastward,  and  sending  streams  to  the  Damaun  or  plain 
on  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  Tlie  Solimauny  range  is  stated  to  be  composed 
of  hard  black  rock, — whilst  the  next  consists  of  red  stone,  equally 
hard, — but  the  third  is  composed  of  friable  sandstone.  Whilst  the  sides  of 
the  high  range  are  covered  with  pines,  their  summits  are  all  bare.  Those 
of  the  second  range  are  covered  with  olives  and  other  trees ;  but  the  thu'd 
oi  lowest  range  is  entirely  bare,  but  in  the  hollows,  which  contain  some 
brushwood.  To  the  N.  of  Rughzee,  in  32°  20^  N.  lat.,  a  range  runs  £• 
from  the  Solimauny  as  far  as  Punniallee,  steep,  craggy,  and  bare,  scarcely 
passable,  but  in  one  place,  where  there  is  a  breach  in  the  range.  It  ends 
in  an  abrupt  clifif,  900  feet  high,  opposite  Punniallee.  Its  whole  length  is 
not  above  60  miles,  and  marks  the  boundary  between  the  plain  of  the  In* 
dus  to  the  S.  and  the  hilly  countiy,  which  immediately  succeeds,  to  the 
N.  Another  range,  called  the  Salt  range,  runs  S.£.  from  the  Su£feed  Koh, 
as  far  as  Kallabaugh  on  tlie  Indus,  passing  to  the  S.  of  Teerah.  At  Kad- 
labaugh  it  crosses  the  Indus  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Indus  passes 
through  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  350  yards  wide«  and  stretches  across  part  of 
the  PuDJaub,  and  ends  at  Jellaulpoor,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hydas* 
pes.  It  diminishes  in  height  as  it  gets  farther  S.£.  from  the  Suifeed  Koh. 
It  is,  however,  higher  and  broader  than  the  Sunniallee  hills.  It  abounds 
in  salt,  which  is  dug  out  in  various  places.  In  the  Punjaub  it  produces 
a  rock-salt  of  a  brownish  hue,  called  Lahore  salt.  N.  of  this  is  the  third 
range,  running  from  the  eastern  side  of  Suifeed  Koh,  straight  £.  to  the 
Indus,  and  beyond  it,  but  .not  far,  as  that  river  pierces  it  at  Neelaub.  It 
is  called  the  Teerah  range,  and  the  i*ange  of  Khyber,  because  inhabited 
by  that  Afghaun  tribe.     It  is  a  very  lofty  range,  increasing  in  elevation 
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M  it  goes  westwardfl  to  Snffeed  Koh.  In  Rennel's  memoir  this  raa^ 
k  called  the  heights  of  Sindia  Basteh,  and  are  described  as  craggj, 
steep,  and  tremendonS)  separating  the  Bangoshate  from  the  Lnmgfaan- 
ate,  and  having  pretty  wide  valleys.  At  Kohaut,  near  its  eastern  extrFm- 
hy,  the  snow  lies  till  the  spring  is  far  advanced ;  and  even  on  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  Indus  snow  falls  at  times.  From  the  Indus  to  Snffeed 
Kohy  this  range  mns  120  B.  miles  W.,  and  then,  piercing  the  Solimaaoy 
fange  at  that  point  of  its  commencement,  runi'  S.  and  S.W.,  passing  to 
the  £•  of  Ghiznee,  as  far  as  SO*  N.  lat.  and  67"  E.  long,  of  Greenwich, 
whefD  it  joins  the  Beloochistaun  mountains.  This  range,  thus  extended, 
may  be  justly  considered  as  the  Montes  Parveti  of  Ptolemy,  which  se- 
parated the  Indians  from  ^rachoeia  and  Paropamisns.  The  S.  W.  ter- 
mination of  this  range  is  called  Khnrlnkkee.  From  this  great  dividing 
fange  others  are  projected  to  the  W.,  as  the  range  separating  Pisheea 
from  Shawl  on  the  S.  The  central  elevation  of  this  lateral  range  is  called 
Tukkatoo,  the  highest  point,  which  gives  name  to  the  whole,  being  high 
and  steep  compared  with  the  surrounding  hills.  Another  range,  leaving 
to  the  S.  the  table  land  of  Kelant,  runs  N.  and  N.E.  under  the  names  of 
Speeri'Taizehy  Khozuky  and  Kkofeh  Afn^nuny  and  Toba  its  N.  £.  ex- 
tremity, where  it  joins  the  main  range  near  the  source  of  the  Lora.  It 
is  s&ted  to  be  a  broa«l  range,  but  neither  high  nor  steep ;  but  it  rbes  m 
elevation  as  it  proceeds  N.E.,  where  snow  lies  on  it  for  three  months  aa- 
nnally.  As  this  range  is  called  Roghannee  where  it  mns  to  the  N.,  sad 
Amraun  Khojeh  where  it  runs  N.E.,  the  ancient  name  Arachotia,  and  the 
modern  Arokhajey  have  very  probably  some  connection  with  this  range, 
which  was  probably  the  northern  boundary  separating  it  from  Paropamisns. 
The  other  ranges,  which  ramify  from  the  main  range,  are  so  numerous 
and  so  interwoven,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  any  thing  like  a  cleir 
description  in  words  ;  and  for  further  satisfaction,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  maps  of  Pottinger  and  Elphinston,  where  more  will  be  communicated 
by  a  single  glance  than  by  any  verbal  description.  The  district  of  Subz- 
fwaur,  or  Isfezaur^  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Afghaunistaun,  and  to  the  S.  <rf 
Herant,  is  an  elevated  upland,  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  where  the 
snow  remains  five  months  annually.  These  are  a  continuation  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisan  mass,  which  stretch  across  that  district  into  Peraian  Khorassaun, 
and  are  covered  with  extensive  forests. 

Ri  V£Rs.]  Though  Afghaunistaun  be  a  country  of  large  dimensions,  it 
has  few  large  rivera.  Except  the  Indtis,  its  eastern  boundary,  they  are  all 
fordable  during  some  part  of  the  year.  The  largest  partake  of  the  charac- 
ter of  torrents,  which,  though  they  often  come  down  with  great  force,  yet 
soon  run  off.  llieir  importance  is  also  diminished  by  the  drains  which  are 
made  from  them  for  irrigating  the  fields.  The  rivera  in  Western  Afghaunis- 
taun are  the  Furrak-roody  the  Et^mandrus^  the  Khausk^rood^  the  Urghan- 
daubf  the  Tumuck,  the  Urghessaun^  and  the  Jjora.  The  firat  of  these 
streams  rises  about  75  B.  miles  S.E.  of  Heraut.  In  the  cold  season  it  is 
from  50  to  60  yards  broad,  but  in  the  hot  season  it  is  unfordable  and  very 
rapid.  It  is  joined  above  Furrah  and  below  Gurane  by  alHWicfa  of  equal 
length  and  magnitude,  called  the  Jizia-rood,  It  falls  into  the  lake  of  8eis- 
taun  at  the  N.W.  angle,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  in  a  straight  line. 

The  Etymandrus^  Hindmind  or  Hetmund^  Hermund  or  Helbund — for 
it  goes  by  all  these  names — rises  20  miles  W.  of  Caubul  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Kohec  Baba.  It  is  composed  of  three  small  streams,  all  of 
which  meet  at  Gardundcewar,  20  miles  below  their  sources.     It  runs  a 
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S.W.  and  then  a  W.  course  to  the  lake  of  Seistaun  of  full  600  B.  miles, 
more  than  200  of  which  are  within  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  after 
which  it  enters  the  cultivated  plains  of  the  Doorauneee.  Thesej  however, 
are  not  of  any  great  hreadth,  and  the  river  soon  enters  a  desert  which  ex- 
tends all  the  way  to  its  tennination  in  the  lake  of  Seistaun.  Though  for- 
dable  for  most  part  of  the  year  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course,  the  river 
is  still  a  considerable  stream.*  The  Urgkundaub  rises  in  the  Hazaureh 
hills,  80  miles  N.E.  by  N.  of  Kandahar,  passes  within  five  coss  of  it  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  and  joins  the  Helmund  five  coss  below  Girishk  on  its  left  bank, 
after  a  course  of  150  miles.  The  Khansh-roodnaesst  Sakkb:,  about  90  miles 
S.E.  of  Heraut,  and,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  joins  the  Helmund  al 
Konesheen  on  its  right  bank.     It  is  larger  than  the  Urghundaub. 

In  Eastern  Afghannistaun  the  most  noted  streams  are  the  river  of  Khaush* 
khaur,  the  river,  of  Caubul,  the  Abba  Seerty  the  Kooruniy  the  Gomul^  and 
the  minor  streams  watering  the  valleys  projecting  S.  from  the  Hindoo- 
khoosh.  The  Khaushkhaur  river  is  a  large  stream  which  rises  in  the  snowy 
peak  of  Pooshteekhur,  being  separated  merely  by  an  intervening  ridge  from 
the  source  of  the  Oxus  to  the  N.     From  this  point  it  runs  S.W.,  having 
two  ranges  of  lofty  snow-clad  mountains  bordering  its  course  all  the  way  to 
the  Hindookhoosh.  Near  Droosb  H  receives  the  Sheeskay  a  large  stream,  from 
the  N.E.,  and  then,  passing  through  a  gap  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  it  enters 
the  district  of  Knttore,  or  Kaufireestaun,  having  on  its  right  the  southern 
projection  of  that  range,  and  on  its  left  mountains  of  great  elevation,  but 
not  bearing  perpetual  snow,  running  parallel  to  it.     Having  passed  the 
snowy  peak  of  Coond  to  the  S.W.,  it  pierces  the  subalpine  ranges  to  the 
S.,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  valley  of  the  Caubul  river,  which 
it  joins  at  the  village  of  Kamma,  after  a  comparative  course  of  330  B.  miles. 
The  combined  stream  of  the  Khaushkhanr  and  river  of  Caubul  runs  100 
miles  eastward  till  it  joins  the  Indus  three  miles  above  the  fortress  of  At- 
tock  on  the  opposite  bank.    The  river  of  Caubul  is  formed  by  th^  junction 
of  the  Ghorebund  and  Punjshur  river  below  Chiarakar,  and  is  there  called 
the  Baran  river  in  Baber*s  memoirs.     Both  these  streams  are  very  con- 
siderable, the  former  coming  from  the  Hindookhoosh  peak,  N.  of  Bau- 
mecaun,  and  the  latter  100  miles  E.  of  it  from  the  same  range,  the  one 
running  S.E.  and  the  other  S.W.  to  their  junction.     At  Chiarakar  the 
Ghorebund  receives  the  river  of  Shibbertooy  coming  50  miles  from  the  W. 
at  the  foot  of  the  Shiber  pass.     At  Baureekaub  the  Baran,  or  combined 
stream  of  the  Ghorebund  and  Punjshnr,  receives  the  river  of  GhizneCy  a 
stream  little  inferior  to  either,  which  rises  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  Ghizaee, 
passes  by  that  once  renowned  capital  of  Subuktagee  Mohammed,  and  run- 
ning N.  and  N.E.,  receives  in  its  progress  the  little  river  of  Caubul,  a  stream 
•en  yards  broad,  and  which  runs  in  the  snowy  hill  of  Kohee  Baba.     This 
small  streamlet  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole  river  as  far  as  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Baran  at  Baureekaub,  though  in  strict  propriety  it  should  be 
called  the  river  of  Ghiznee.     From  this  point  of  junction  the  name  of  the 
Baran  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Caubul  river,  which  runs  eastwards  rapidly, 
being  increased  in  its  course  by  all  the  brooks  that  on  either  side  run 

*  By  some  unaccountable  oversight  in  the  Appendix  to  Elphimton's  Caubul,  the 
whole  course  of  this  river  is  made  only  S60  miles,  260  to  Girishk  and  100  from  thenco 
to  the  lake  of  Seistaun ;  when,  by  the  map  itself,  the  direct  distance  of  the  latter  portion 
is  at  least  S40  miles ;  and  Elphinston,  in  his  second  edition,  does  not  appear  to  have 
noticed  the  mistake  or  observed  the  discrepancy,  for  in  his  account  he  makes  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  Helmund  only  44X)  instead  of  GOO  miles  as  in  his  own  map,  exclusive  of 
Its  windings,  which  arc  many  and  great. 
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down  from  the  bordering  hilb,  till  it  meets  the  Khamhlrawr  nwmr  at  Kaa- 
me,  when  the  whole  stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Kamma,  from  the  ▼ilbge 
at  the  junction.     From  the  plain  of  Caabul  £.  to  .he  pUdn  of  Jellallabad 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  is  called  Nemgrahanr,  or  the 
nine  rivers,  because  so  many  in  that  space  descend  from  the  hills  on  the  S. 
to  the  Caubul  river.     On  the  N.  side,  the  rivers  of  Tugow  and  Oozbeea, 
and  the  combined  stream  of  Alishung  and  Alingahur  join  the   Caabui 
above  its  junction  with  the  Khaushkaur.     Above  Noushehra,  the  Kamma 
receives  the  river  of  Servad  (the  Suastus  of  Ptolemy),  a  lai^  stream  com- 
posed of  the  Punjcora  and  Lundye  streams,  the  one  coming  from  the  K.W. 
and  the  other  from  the  N.E.,  and  meeting  at  Tutookaun  Mutkaunee,  where 
the  name  of  both  is  lost  in  that  of  the  Sewad.   From  the  sonrcee  of  both  to 
the  junction  is  50  miles,  and  as  much  from  the  confluence  to  its  exit  in  the 
Kamma.  From  such  an  accession  of  numerous  streams— ^not  to  name  those 
which  come  from  the  Teerah  hills  on  the  S. — the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Can> 
bul  should  be  a  very  large  river ;  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  internal  com- 
munication, being  too  rapid  to  admit  of  navigation,  having  nameroos  lapids 
and  whirlpools.     At  the  valley  of  Peshawer  the  river  is  broken  into  three 
great  branches,  which  re-unite  12  miles  below  at  Dobundee,  the  most 
northern  receiving  the  Sewad  river  two  coss  above  Hushtnuggur,  five  from 
Dobondee,  and  fifteen  miles  N.£.  of  Peshawer.^^  Opposite  Noushehra,  be- 
low the  re-union,  the  whole  river  was  400  yards  broad  in  the  middle  of  June^ 
deep,  clear,  and  rapid.     At  the  point  of  junction  with  the  Indus  sre 
numerous  rocks,  and  as  both  rivers  run  with  vest  rapidity,  the  sight  snd 
the  sound  produced  by  the  dashing  of  their  waters  are  grand  and  sublime. 
A  great  accession  of  water  is  here  made  to  the  Indus,  for,  though  it  be 
sometimes  fordable  above  the  junction,  it  is  never  so  below  it.     From  the 
source  of  the  Khaushkaur  river  to  this  point  is  above  400  miles,  and  from 
that  of  the  Ghorebund  above  300  miles.     The  Abba  Seen  is  a  small  stream 
entering  the  Indus  at  Mullai,  on  the  right  bank,  about  100  miles  above 
Attock.     It  rises  about  1 20  miles  N.W.  of  its  mouth,  in  a  snowy  peak  of  the 
Hindookhoosh,  called  Son  Chukesur.  This  stream  has  been  mistaken  by  the 
neighbouring  Afghauns  for  the  principal  stream  of  the  Indus.  From  the  N. 
side  of  the  same  mountain  the  Shusha  rises  and  runs  W.  to  the  Khaushkaur 
river.     The  Koorrum  is  a  pretty  large  stream,  rising   12  miles  S.W.  of 
Huryoob,  E.N.E.  of  Ghiznee,  and  which,  after  a  course  of  115  miles,  joins 

^  Elphinston'fl  map  oontradicts  h!«  de8cription»  for  there  the  Sewad  river  enten 
the  Kamma  below  HushtnuApur,  instead  of  above  or  to  the  W.  of  it,  and  not  into  the 
northern  branch,  as  he  says,  but  below  the  point  where  they  all  unite  into  one  stream. 
In  another  place  he  makes  the  Burrindoo»  or  river  of  Boonere,  enter  the  Jndns  at  l>rr- 
l>end  20  miles  above  Torbaila,  whereas  his  map  makes  it  enter  the  Indus  more  thaiiSJ 
miles  below  Torbaila,  or  40  miles  below  Derbead.  It  is  impossible  for  want  of  further 
information  to  say  whether  the  verbal  description  or  the  map  in  these  instances  be  right, 
but  such  both  cannot  be.  Mr  Elphinston  has  candidly  acknowledged  an  error  in  his  map 
respeciinff  the  course  of  the  Bijore  river,  which  he  makes  to  run  S.  E.  to  the  Sewad 
river,  and  to  join  it  half  way  below  the  confluence  of  the  Punjcora  and  Lundye  rivers. 
He  now  says  that  the  Bijore  river  joins  the  Pux^cora  river  a  march  or  two  aliove  its 
junction  with  the  Lundye  river,  so  that  it  runs  to  the  N.E.  instead  of  to  tb*-  S.K.  as 
in  the  map.  It  is  join<*d  by  the  Jondol  or  Chindoul  river  a  march  below  Bijore  in 
its  course  to  the  Punjcora.  Reimel  also,  in  his  map,  makes  the  Bijore  and  Chindoul 
rivers  fall  into  the  Punjcora  river  above  its  confluence  with  the  Lundye ;  and,  indeed, 
the  fact  is  plain  from  Baber  himself,  who  tells  us  that  he  marched  from  hijore  to  its 
junction  with  the  Chindoul,  and  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Bijore  river  with 
the  Punjcora.  Hushtnuffgur,  though  it  be  plainly  on  the  Sewad  river,  is  also  placed,  to 
Klphinston's  map,  on  the  Kamma,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  three 
branches,  and  above  the  junction  of  the  Sewad  with  the  Kamma.  llie  truth  seemi 
to  be  this,  that  Hushtiiuggur  stands  on  the  Sewad  river,  which  a  few  miles  bclov 
enters  the  Kamnuu 
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the  Indus  3  miles  E.S.E.  of  Kagal walla.     The  bed  of  this  stream,  when 
crossed  by  the  British  embassy,  in  February,  was  3^  furlongs  broad,  the 
stream  shallow,  with  only  one  foot  water,  the  bed  sandy,  but  its  descent 
18  very,  great,  and  it  must  be  very  rapid  on  the  melting  of  the  snow.     It 
was  then  at  its  lowest  point,  and  must  in  summer  be  a  deep  and  powerful 
stream.     A  number  of  canals  brought  from  it  into  the  Ecsakhail  valley  con- 
siderably diminish  its  stream  near  its  junction  with  the  Indus.     It  is  joined 
by  the  Gumbela  at  Lukkee.  The  next  stream  to  the  S.  is  the  Gomul,  a  river 
of  much  longer  course  than  the  Koorum  ;  but  its  waters  notwithstanding 
nev«*r  reach  the  Indus,  but  when  swelled  by  the  rains.     This  river  is  the 
Cofv  Mull  of  D'Anville,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Rennel,  and  has  been  confounded 
by  them  with  the  Koorum,  or  the  river  of  Bnghzan  and  Bunnoo.     D' An- 
ville  represents  this  diminutive  stream  as  larger  ^than  the  Indus  or  the 
Kamma ;  and  Rennel  calls  it  the  Great  River  of  JBungush,  whereas  the 
Bangushate  is  not  watered  by  that  river  at  all,  but  by  the  Koorum,  which 
is  but  a  small  stream  compared  to  the  Kamma,  or  river  of  Caubul.     Dif- 
ferent other  streams  to  the  S.  of  the  Gomul,  issue  from  the  mountains  at 
Zirkunee,  Deraubund,  Choudwa,  Wukwa,  all  ranning  through  valleys,  and 
the  two  latter  completely  pierce  the  mountains  of  Solimaun,  one  rising  in 
Spusta  and  the  other  in  the  Moosakhail  district,  both  W.  of  that  range,  and 
both  reaching  the  Indus  when  swelled  with  the  rain. 

Z^ke  of  Aubistaudeh.'^  There  is  only  one  small  lake  in  all  Afghaun- 
istatin.  It  is  called  Aubistaudehy  which  in  Persian  means  *  standing  wa- 
ter/ and  lies  to  the  S.  of  Ghiznee.  The  tract  surrounding  this  lake  forms 
a  basin,  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  is  free  from  hills,  moderately  fertile, 
forming  the  highest  part  of  the  elevated  upland  of  Ghiznee.  All  the 
streams  to  the  W.  of  the  Mummye  range,  N.  of  Guashteh,  S.  of  Ghiz- 
nee,  and  E.  of  Mookloor,  run  into  this  lake,  as  the  Puttsse,  the  Jilga,  the 
Guashteh,  and  others.  In  dry  weather  this  lake  is  from  three  to  four  miles 
in  diameter,  but  it  is  twice  as  much  after  floods.  Its  water  is  salt.  It  ap- 
pears, from  Baber*s  description  of  it,  to  be  much  frequented  by  water- 
fowl of  various  kinds. 


CHAP.     III.— CLIMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate.']  Afghaunistann,  like  India,  is  subjected  to  the  S.W.  monsoon, 

but  in  a  much  less  degree,  (its  force  being  exhausted  at  no  great  distance 

from  the  sea,)  and  is  not  at  all  perceptible  at  Candahar.     It  is,  however, 

much  more  felt  in  the  north-easteni  part,  which  it  receives  from  the  E. 

The  countries  under  the  Hindookhoosh,  such  as  Puckholee,  Boonere,  and 

Sewad,  have  all  a  share  of  the  monsoon  rains,  which  diminish  as  they  go 

W.,  and  at  Sewad  are  reduced  to  a  month  of  clouds,  with  occasional 

showers,  near  the  end  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.     The  rain  which 

falls  in  winter,  and  which  assumes  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  according  to 

the  temperature  of  the  place,  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  agriculture 

than  the  S.W.  monsoon.     Except  in  the  districts  above-specified,  it  is  the 

most  considerable  rainy  season  in  Afghaunistann.  Where  it  falls  in  the  form 

tff  snow  it  is  the  most  beneficial  to  agriculture,  but  where  it  falls  as  rain  it 

is  less  so  than  that  of  the  spring,  the  inferior  quantity  of  the  latter  being 

more  than  compensated  by  the  opportuneness  of  its  fall.     The  spring  rain 

falls  generally  at  different  times,  for  a  fortnight  in  some  places,  and  for  a 

month  in  others.     Both  this  and  the  winter  rain  come,  it  is  said,  from  the 
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W.  From  the  'varied  natare  of  the  sarfaoe  in  ATghanntstaiiii,  tlie  dinnlB 
most  he  neeeuunly  yery  ▼arioas ;  mnch  more  m),  than  from  the  mere  ifi(> 
ference  of  latitude.  It  is  also  materially  afiected  by  the  direcdon  of  the 
prerailing  winds.  Some  blow  over  snowy  mountains,  others  are  heated  is 
summer  and  rendered  cold  in  winter  by  passing  over  deserts,  some  phees 
are  refreshed  in  summer  by  breezes  from  moister  eoantries,  and  some  SR 
so  surronnded  by  hills  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  wind  whateYer.  la  the 
plain  of  Caubnl  the  wind  in  spring  blows  incessantly  from  the  N.,  and  b 
hence  called  the  breeze  of  Perwann,  a  town  N.  of  Canbnl,  at  the  foot  «f 
the  Hindookhoosh.  In  the  district  of  Pesbawer,  which  is  a  low  plais, 
snrrounded  by  hills  except  on  the  £.,  the  air  is  much  confined  and  the  best 
greatly  increased.  In  the  summer  of  1809,  esteemed  as  a  mild  one,  the 
thermometer,  suspended  in  a  tent  artificially  cooled,  stood  for  several  days 
at  112"  and  113%  which  is  as  high  as  in  the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  ili 
greatest  heat,  in  the  sun,  Mr  Elphinston  judges,  would  be  120*,  and  ito 
greatest  depression  in  the  course  of  the  year  25°.  But  the  duration  of  t^i 
beat  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  an  Indian  summer,  and  is  compensated  by  t 
much  colder  winter,  and  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  snblinie  Hindoo- 
khoosh  are  ever  in  sight,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  eternal  winter. 
After  the  middle  of  July  a  cold  wind  sets  in  from  the  £.,  which  prodacs 
cool  and  cloudy  weather,  and  winter  is  reckoned  to  commence  in  the  lattv 
half  of  September,  and  the  succeeding  months  grow  progressively  colder 
till  February,  and  boar  frost  frequently  covers  the  ground  to  the  middle  of 
March,  in  the  mornings.  After  that,  the  solar  heat  increases  so  much,  ss 
to  be  disagreeable  by  8  a,  m.,  and  the  weaUier  gets  gradually  hotter  till 
May,  when  the  very  wind,  which  previously  tempered  the  increasing  hea^ 
becomes  itself  heated.  Western  Afghaunistaun  is,  however,  colder  thaa 
Eastern  Afghaunistaun ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  the  western  winds  are  mndi 
colder  than  those  from  the  east.  But  the  coldest  parts  are  those  imme- 
diately to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  dividing  range.  Though  Candabar  baa, 
comparatively,  a  hot  climate,  and  has  no  snow  in  winter,  yet  it  gets  gra- 
dually colder  to  the  S.  N.  and  E.  In  this  last  direction,  as  we  ascend  the 
valley  of  the  Tumuk,  the  cold  increases  at  every  stage  and  the  summer 
heat  propoitionally  diminishes.  Even  at  Kelautee  Ghiljee  snow  falls  often 
and  lasts  long,  and  tbe  Tumuk  is  often  frozen  so  as  to  bear  a  man,  and  yet 
it  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  Tumuk  valley.  In  the  high  tract,  S.  of  that 
valley,  the  cold  is  very  great.  To  the  N.  of  Ghiznee  the  cold  gradually 
diminishes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Kohdamaun  and  Kohistaun,  N.  of  Caubnl, 
where  it  again  increases,  and  that  gradually,  as  the  country  rises  towards 
the  Hindookhoosh.  Caubul  itself  being  lower  than  Ghiznee,  and  more 
inclosed  by  hills,  is  not  so  cold  as  it.  The  cold  of  winter  is  equal  to,  and 
more  steady,  than  that  of  England ;  but  the  summer  is  much  hotter,  in  so 
much  so,  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  its  influence 
during  that  season.  The  climate  may  be  generally  pronounced  dry,  and 
little  subject  to  rain,  fogs,  or  clouds.  We  know  too  little  of  the  climate 
to  say  precisely  what  is  its  degree  of  salubrity.  The  inhabitants  appear 
generally  stout,  active,  and  ofr  larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  few  ot 
those  epidemic  diseases,  which  make  so  much  havoc  in  other  countries,  as 
the  plague,  cholera  morbus,  and  yellow  fever,  are  known  there.  Fev^s 
and  agues  are  common  in  autumn,  and  are  sometimes  felt  in  spring. 
Coughs,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  climate  whose  variations  are  sudden 
and  frequent,  are  very  common  and  troublesome,  and  dangerous  in  winter. 
The  small-pox  carries  off  many,  and  the  vaccine  inoculation  has  not  yet 
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been  mirodaeed  into  oommon  practice.    Ophthalmia  is  a  common 


Lions  are  rare)  but  tigers  end  leopards  are  nnmerons  in 
Elastem  Afghannistaun.  Wolyes,  hyaenas,  jackals,  foxes,  and  bares,  are 
abundant*  Bears  are  very  common  in  all  the  woody  moontuns.  Many 
kinds  of  deer,  including  the  elk,  are  found  in  all  the  mountains,  but  ante- 
lopes are  rare,  and  confined  to  the  plains.  Wild  sheep  and  wild  goats  are 
common  in  the  eastern  hills*  Porcupines,  hedge-hogs,  mangooses,  ferrets, 
and  wild  dogs,  are  numerous,  and  apes  are  found  in  the  yalley  of  the 
Khaushkaur  river.  In  theunonntains  the  flying-fox  is  found.  Caubul  was 
once  a  great  mart  for  horses,  not  less  than  60,000  being  annually  brought 
into  this  country  from  the  Usbec  Tartars.  Sheep  is  the  great  stock  of  the 
pastoral  tribes,  of  the  kind  called  in  Persian  doomba^  having  tails  a  foot 
broad,  almost  entirely  composed  of  ht,  A  long-haired  species  of  cats, 
called  boorauksj  is  much  esteemed,  and  great  numbers  of  this  species  am 
annually  exported  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is  remarkable  that 
neither  elephants  nor  rhinoceroses  are  now  to  be  found  W.  of  the  Indus,  al- 
thongh  the  latter  existed  in  Baber's  days,  and  the  former  in  those  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  seems  to  have  procured  them  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  Sewad  and  Boonere,  near  the  Indus.  That  both  are  not  now,  as  then, 
to  be  found,  seems  evidence  that  the  country  is  better  peopled  and 
more  cultivated  than  in  those  days.  The  feathered  tribes,  both  wild, 
tame,  and  aquatic,  are  numerous.  Of  eagles  there  are  two  or  three  species, 
and  of  hawks  many.  Herons,  cranes,  and  storks,  are  common,  as  are  wild 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  partridges,  quails,  and  that  beautiful  bird  the  Greek 
partridge,  called  in  India  the  hilMiucieore^  and  cupk  by  the  Persians  and 
Afgfaauns.  Cuckoos  which  are  rare,  and  magpies  which  are  unknown,  in 
India,  abound  in  Afghannistaun,  but  neither  peacocks  nor  parrots  exist  there  * 
Of  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  snakes  are  mostly  innocent,  but  the  scor- 
pions of  Peshawer  are  notorious  for  their  size  and  venom,  yet  their  bite  is 
seldom  or  never  fEttal*  There  are  no  crocodiles,  but  turtles  and  tortoises 
are  common. 

VegeUUion.']  Very  little  is  known  of  the  vegetation.  The  best  account 
we  have  is  from  Baber  himself,  who  is  lavish  in  his  praises  of  it,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  though  a  florist  he  was  no  botanist,  and  Mr 
Elphinston  was  no  farther  W.  thim  Peshawer.  Both  he  and  Baber  agree 
in  their  admiration  of  the  beautiful  plain  of  Peshawer,  covered  with  a  va- 
ried profusion  of  the  richest  vegetation.  The  orchards  scattered  over  the 
country,  contain  a  profusion  of  plum,  ^>ple,  peach,  pear,  quince,  and  pome- 
granate-trees, which  display  a  variety  and  brilliancy  of  blossom,  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  excelled,  whilst  the  uncultivated  parts  present  a  thick 
elastic  soil,  never  equalled  but  in  some  parts  of  England.  This  rich  plain 
18  also  plentifully  irrigated  by  water-courses  and  canals.  Never  was  a 
spot,  says  Elphinston,  of  the  same  extent  better  peopled.  The  bearings  of 
32  villages  were  taken  from  one  height,  all  within  tlie  compass  of  four 
miles,  all  large,  neat,  clean,  and  set  off  with  trees.  Every  stream,  how- 
ever small,  had  a  little  bridge  of  masonry,  6mamented  with  a  small  tower 
at  each  end.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  on  the  plain  were  mulberries 
or  other  trees.  Several  picturesque  groups  of  trees  adorn  the  plain,  and 
tamarisks  here  grow  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  Baber  praises  the  anemo- 
nies  and  other  wild  flowers  that  ornament  the  meadows  of  Peshawer  :  El- 
phinston, on  the  contrary,  saw  none  of  these,  but  says  that  the  want  of 
these  was  fully  compensated,  in  his  eyes,  by  the  profusion  of  dandelieus 
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tnd  otiier  weeds  to  oemoKm  in  England.  Rowm  are  iJmiidiwiff  EagU 
flowers  are  found  in  the  gardens  of  Peahawer ;  bat  the  gardene  of  CuU 
are  the  boast  of  the  Afghaaos^  The  hvkt^  both  of  cold  and  hot  rlimwitfit, 
are  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  of  Canbal.  Those  of  the  cold  districts  aregMfMib 
pomegranates,  e|mcots,  pears,  apples,  qninoes,  jigvbes,  damsons,  alimraiif, 
ind  walnuts,  all  in  great  abundance.  The  cheny-lrees  w«re  iatrodoced 
ny  Baber  himself  from  India,  and  now  diriye  well.  The  Iruks  of  the  hot 
climates  are  oranges,  citrons,  amluks,  and  sugar-cane.  The  wines  of  Dereb- 
l^wr  are  ftunous  over  all  the  Lnmghanate,  and  ara  of  two  kinds,  yelkw 
and  red.  The  grapes  of  Ghisnee  are  superior  te  tfaeoe  of  CaabaU  and  iii 
melons  more  abundant.  Madder  is  the  chief  object  of  cultivatioB  in  tb» 
district,  and  is  the  most  profitable  crop.     On  the  slopes  of  the  Hindoo- 

'  kfaoosh  are  many  forests  of  pines,  firs,  oaka,  and  mastic.  The  pistachaa- 
tree  grows  wild  in  the  Htndokohoosh.  Amongst  the  raonntain-^iiaes  the 
jelgooxeh  is  lemaricable  for  cones  larger  than  articliokes,  whidi  contain  seedi 
resembling  pistachio-nuts.  To  the  S.  of  Ghiznee  the  country  is  deetttnte  of 
wood,  but  in  the  plain  of  Shilgur  many  planes  and  poplars  are  planted  for 
the  sake  of  the  timber,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  over  all  this  region. 

Mineralogy.']  Little  is  knovm  of  the  mineralogy  of  A%faa«austaao. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  Hindookhoosh.  The 
lable  of  vegetable  gold  found  m  tlpe  cqiuntry  of  the  Yusofayea  arises  £roa 

'  ^e  particles  of  gold  washed  Into  the  fields  when  those  streams  are  in  flood. 
Baber  says  that  diere  are  mines  of  silver  and  laaulke  in  the  hills  of  Ghor- 
bnnd.  The  former  is  found  in  small  qwmtities  in  the  country  of  the  Kao- 
feers,  in  the  upper  ridges  of  the  Hindookhoerii,  and*  whole  clifiFs  of  lazu- 
lite  overhang  the  river  of  Kaushkaur,  between  Chitraal  and  tlie  YnsufiEys 
country.  Mines  of  lead  and  antimony  mixed  occw  in  the  country  of 
the  AMdees,  and  in  that  of  die  Hasanrehs,  of  lead  in  Upper  Bungnsh, 
and  in  the  districts  of  die  Zmutrees  and  the  Kankers.  iron  is  abundant 
among  the  Vuseerees,  in  die  district  of  Bijoro,  and  the  adjoining  hills,  where 
are  also  indications  of  copper.  Alum  is  made  from  the  clay  at  KaUs- 
baugh,  where  are  also  whole  difls  of  rock-salt. 

State  of  Agricultwre.'}  The  business  of  oaltivatiott  is  conducted  io 
AfghauttiBtann  by  five  classes  of  persons :  1,  Proprietors  who  cuUivats 
dieir  own  lands.  2.  Tenanis  who  pay  rent,  either  in  money  or  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  produce.  S.  Bu^urs^  the  same  as  the  metayers  is 
Erance.  4.  Hired  lidMurars;  and  5.  Villeins,  who  cultivate  their  lords* 
lands  without  wages.  Landed  property  is  asoie  equally  divided  here  than 
[n  most  countries.  Small  prcprietors  are  numerous.  One  great  reason  of 
this,  is  the  Mohammedan  Sslw^  which  eiyoias  the  equal  division  of  every 
man's  estate  amongst  all  his  sons,  which  prevents  the  great  accumulatiaQ 
of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  consequently  of  a  powerfid 
hereditary  landed  aristoctacy.  The  value  of  land  is  said  to  be  from  9  to  12 
years'  purchase,  and  the  longest  period  of  a  lease,  five  years.  Laboureis 
are  hired  and  paid  chiefly  by  the  busgurs.  The  general  time  of  service  ii 
nine  months,  and  the  common  rate,  when  they  are  paid  in  money,  is  30 
rupees  or  £S  15«.  besides  food  and  clothing.  In  towns  the  common  wages 
of  a  labourer  are  4^.  a  day  with  food,  and  ki  Candahar  from  6c?  to  7c{  a 
day.  In  Caubnl  ^s.  of  wheat  may  be  had  for  ^  and  in  the  country 
'  the  same  sum  will  purchase  one  half  more.  There  are  two  harvests  in 
most  parts  of  Afghaunistaun  annually,  one  sown  in  spring  and  reaped  m 
autumn,  and  another  sown  in  die  end  of  autumn  antl  reaped  in  summer. 
Turnips  are  aauch  cultivated  in  some  parts  as  feod  for  cattle.     Ginger, 
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turmeric,  anil  sogar-cMie,  ate  grown  in  tfce  easlera  parts,  but  the  cnltiva^ 
tion  of  tlie  last  is  confined  to  die  nch  plains.  The  castor-oil  plant  is  com- 
mon over  the  whole  coantry,  under  the  name  of  hudanjur.  Madder 
mbounds  over  all  the  western  parts.  This  root  is  only  fovnd  in  cold  cli- 
mates, and  with  it  most  of  India  is  snppfied  from  Afghannistaan.  To- 
bacco is  generally  coltifated  as  a  ftivovrite  plant,  the  A%haiins  being  mach 
addicted  to  the  use  of  sonff. 

Oammerce.^    AfghannistanH,  being  a  very  nonntainons  inland  country, 
without  a  single  narigable  riyer,  and  containing  a  popnktion  prindpally 
pastoral,  has  bat  little  commerce,  and  that  condncted  wholly  by  caraTans* 
Its  exportable  articles  are  hot  few,  and  these  are  principally  fruits  and 
borsea.     Lying  between  Persia,  Toorkistaun,  and  India,  it  is  merely  a 
thoroughfim  for  the  merchants  of  these  countries.     Its  chief  commerce 
iras  with  India,  but  it  has  declined  much  of  late,  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  perpetually  changing  raasterB,  and  ^  growing  extent  of 
British  domination  in  India.     Formerly,  there  was  a  great  exportation  of 
horses  ham  Toorkistaun  through  Caubul,  for  supplying  the  Indian  anmes. 
Large  armies  of  horse  are  now  changed  for  small  onee  of  infiiatry,  and 
there  our  officers  prefer  Arabian  steeds.     The  natiTO  armies  hare  also 
dimiDished,  as  the  circle  of  their  power  has  been  circumscribed,  and  if  the 
breeding  steeds  of  the  ladia  company^  be  suooesslul,  the  horse-trade  be- 
tween Toorkistaun  and  India,  through  Caubul,  will  be  annihilated ;  but 
the  iatemal  commerce  in  horses  is  increasing,  many  of  the  Af§^iaan  fro-mere 
bujring  them  now  who  never  thought  of  doing  so  formerly. 


CHAP.  IV.— POPULATION— LANGUAGE— RELIGION. 

On  the  subject  of  population  we  hare  nothing  but  mere  conjecture.    Whilsl 
the  Afghaun  domination  was  at  its  height,  the  population,  it  is  estimated 
by  ElpbinstoB,  must  have  been  14,000,000  at  least.     But  in  the  present 
dismembered  state  of  the  Afghaun  monarchy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
is  the  population  of  Afghannistaun  Rroper,  in  distinction  from  thoee  nu* 
merous  provinces  lately  comprehended  politically  under  that  name.     The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  confessedly  Afghanns,  but  what  proportion 
these  bear  to. the  other  classes,  cannot  be  determined.     Balbi  estimates  the 
whole  population  at  6,500,000,  but  he  includes  Seistaun  and  Moohaun 
under  Afgfaaunistaun,  as  also  Baulk  and  Badakshann.     Elphinston  calcu- 
lates the  whole  number  of  Afghanns  at  4,300,000,  but  in  this  he  includes 
the  Afghanns  of  Herant,  and  of  its  population  as  a  distinct  province  he 
gives  no  account,  nor  indeed  could  he  without  documents.     But  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  accounts,  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
raut  are  Tanjiks,  whilst  those  of  the  Plsropamisan  country  are  Tartars,  and 
those  of  Seistaun  are  all  Taujiks,  if  his  estimate  be  adopted,  we  cannot 
reckon  the  Afghauns  under  4,000,000,  excluding  those  of  Heraut.     He 
classes  the  Afghanns  under  the  three  great  divisions  of  DoorauneMf  Ghil' 
jie$y  and  Berdo&raneety  the  two  former  belonging  to  the  western  port,  and 
the  last  to  the  eastern  part,  of  Afghannistaun ;  besides  these  there  are  a 
great  number  of  minor  tribes. 

Character,  J  The  Afghauns  being  composed  of  a  great  many  tribes 
have  a  proportionate  modification  of  diaracter.  The  Dooraunees,  Ghiljiea, 
Euzofzyes,  and  Cankers,  differ  from  each  other  in  several  traits  of  dispo- 
sition.    The  Dooraunees  bear  the  pre*eniinence  for  hospitatity,  courage^ 
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md  deYBtkm  of  diwactflr,  for  libefafilf,  and  hunaiiity.     Thtj  are  Ae 
moat  polished  Fftoe,  aad,  nnliko  most  other  A^hran  tnbes^  they  lwv«  se 
intenud  feuds.    The  Ghiljies  are  mora  lorinilettt  and  leas-  cnrilbsed  thai 
the  Dooiraoneee»  and .  their  chieCs  have  not  the  same  influence  over  their 
respective  tribes  as  those  of  the  former,  and  henoe  intenial  feiida  are  fre- 
quent.    When  the  Ghiljies  were  onder  a  kind  of  monarchical  goviera- 
menty  the  chiefs  were  possessed  of  authority  sufficient  to  regulate  the 
concerns  of  their  respective  tribes.     But  with  the  fall  of  die  monaithy 
the  chiefs  gradually  lost  that  power  they  then  possessed ;  and  a  denMMaucy 
in  every  tribe  has  succeeded,  which  gives  rise  to  perpetual  internal  fesdi. 
The  EuzofiEyes  are  the  most  turbulent  and  rapacious  of  all  the  Afghann. 
Every  community^  however  small,  is  independent  of  another,  and  they  live 
in  almost  constant  mutual  hostility.     The  Euaofisyes  of  the  upper  ooon- 
tries,  compared  with  those  of  the  plains,  are  remarkably  sober,  and  finee 
from  vice,  whilst  the  latter  are  notorious  for  every  rice.     Tlie  Canken 
are  rude,  ignorant,  and  peaceable,  and  have  nothing  of  the  predatory  cha- 
racter common  to  the  other  A%hauns.     Hospitality  is  a  commen  festare 
of  the  Afghaun  character.     Th&i  manners  are  frank  and  open,  and  they 
want  the  subtlety  and  mendacity  of  the  Persians.     Tbey  are  all  food  cSF 
independence,  which  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  as  to  hare  produced 
anarchy  amongst  most  of  the  tribes.     They  are  divided  into  almoat  imu- 
nerable  petty  clans,  but,  unlike  our  Scotish  Highlanders,  the  rianniih 
attachment  of  the  Afghauns  is  more  to  the  community  than  to  the  chief. 
Manners  and  Customs.^     '^^  manner  of  life  is  very  various  afloong 
the  Afghauns,  who  may  be  dirided  into  the  two  classes  of  shepherds  and 
agriculturists, — or  the  dwellers  in  tents,  and  the  dweUers  in  houses.     Hie 
former  are  most  numerous  in  the  west ;  the  latter  in  the  east :  the  number 
of  the  former,  in  Elphinston*s  opinion,  seems  to  be  diminishing,  and  those 
of  the  latter  increasing.     This  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  die  pastond 
population  and  their  flocks,  which  has  compelled  the  shepherd,  who  found 
his  means  narrowed  as  his  wants  extended,  to  add  to  bis  means  of  sup- 
port by  tillage,  a  change  by  which  ten  acres  are  made  to  support  more 
mouths  than  as  many  miles  could  do  before.     The  tents  of  the  Aighann 
shepherds  are  all  black,  being  made  of  coarse  black  blankets,  or  black 
camlet,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of  Persia.     Their  manners  and  mode 
of  life  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  other  pastoral  tribes ;  they  are  hos- 
pitable, social,  fond  of  strangers,  conversible,  and  addicted  to  mutual  visit- 
ing, and  hunting  parties.    In  towns  the  Afghauns  are  greatly  addicted  te 
smoking.     No  people  are  more  sociable  than  they.     Besides  the  laige 
entertainments  on  marriages  and  similar  occasions,  they  have  parties  of 
five  or  six  to  dine  with  them,  as  often  as  they  can  afibrd  to  kill  a  sheep. 
After  dinner  they  sit  and  smoke,  or  form  a  circle  to  tell  stories  and  sing. 
The  old  men  are  the  great  story  tellers,  which  are  of  kings  and  viziers, 
of  genii  and  fairies,  but  principally  of  love  and  war.     These  stories  are 
often  mixed  with  songs  and  verses,  and  always  end  in  some  moral.     The 
Dooreunees  delight  in  the  dance  of  the  attum  or  gkoomboor^  in  which  the 
dancers  go  through  a  number  of  attitudes  and  figures,  shouting,  clapping 
their  hands,  and  snapping  their  fingers.     Every  now  and  then  they  join 
hands,  and  move  slow  or  fietst  according  to  the  music,  all  joining  in  chorus. 
When  Elphinston  was  shown  this  dance,  a  love  song  was  sung  to  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  tune,  very  simple,  and  similar  to  a  Scotish  air.     Polygamy 
is  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan  law,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  content 
themselves  with  one  wife.     Women  of  the  lower  orders  shsre  all  the  do- 
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xQflStk  amiwenients  of  their  husbands.  Those  in  towns  go  veiled  ;  hnt  in 
^be  country  they  go  unvttled,  except  when  a  man  appears  with  whom  they 
mwe  not  acquainted,  and  they  seldom  c^me  into  the  public  apartment  of 
tlieir  houses  when  a  stranger  is  there.  They  are  not,  howerer,  scrupulous 
on  this  point  .with  Armenians,  Persians,  or  Hindoos,  whom  they  count 
For  nothing.  They  treat  guests  when  theur  husbands  are  absent  with  the 
utmost  hospitality,  but  the  moral  conduct  of  the  country  women,  eepe> 
cially  those  of  the  shepherd  class,  is  exemplary. 

Language*']     In  the  days  of  sultan  Baber  not  less  than  eleven  languages 
ivere  spoken  in  Afghannistaun :  viz.  Arabic,  Persian,  Toorkee,  Hindee,  Mo- 
^olee,  Afghanee,  Pushawee,  Puraunchee,  Goberee,  Burrukee,  and  Lumgha- 
nee,  and  he  doubts  whether  so  many  distinct  races  and  different  languages 
could  be  found  in  any  other  country.    This  enumeration  nearly  corresponds 
to  actual  fact.     Persian  and  Turkish  are  both  spoken  by  the  Taujiks  and 
Kuzzilbaushes  ;  the  Hindkees  speak  a  dialect  of  Hindoostanee  resembling 
the  Punjabee ;  the  Arab  tribes  seem  to  have  lost  their  language  which  they 
spoke  in  Baber's  time ;  the  Deggaunee  language  is  that  called  Lumghanee^ 
and  is  a  mixture  of  Sfaanscrit  and  modem  Persian,  with  some  Pushtoo 
-words,  and  a  very  large  mixture  of  some  unknowii  root ;  and  the  Pusha- 
-wees,  a  branch  of  Taujiks,  Shulmanees,  and  Turyees,  speak  each  a  pecu- 
liar language.    The  Guberee  seems  to  be  the  language  or  at  least  a  dialect 
of  the  Kaufeers  on  the  N.  of  Afghannistaun.  The  Burrukee  corresponds  to 
that  spoken  by  the  Burrukees  of  Logur  and  Bootkank,  a  Tanjik  tribe* 
The  Purauncliee  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Baraiches  of  Pisheen ;  and  the 
JHogolee  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs  in 
Baber's  time,  though  they  now  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian.   The  Afghaunee 
is  the  Pooshioo  language  spoken  by  all  the  Afghauns  or  Pooshtoon  nation. 
The  origin  of  thb  language  is  unknown,  as  a  large  portion  of  its  words 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  of  the  ancient  languages,  although  Sir  William 
Jones  considered  it  as  a  dialect  of  the  scriptural  Chaldaic.     lit  a  specimen 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  Pooshtoo,  the  missionaries  could  scarcely  trace 
four  words  to  the  Shanscrit,  though  half  of  them  were  quite  familiar  as 
being  current  in  the  Hindoostanee.     It  is  consequently  evident  that  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Shanscrit  terminate  in  Afghannistaun,  which 
idea  is  confirmed  by  the  Balloochee  dialect  to  the  S.  of  this  region.     In 
writing  Pooshtoo  the  Afghauns  generally  use  the  Persian  alphabet  and  the 
Nushk  character,  but  ivhere  they  have  sounds  not  expressible  by  any  Per- 
sian letter,  they  denote  them  by  adding  a  distinctive  point  or  mark  to  the 
Persian  letter,  which  approaches  nearest  in  sound.     Though  the  Pooshtoo 
be  a  rough  language,  it  is  yet  manly  and  not  unplcasing  to  an  ear  accus- 
tomed to  oriental  sounds.     It  has  two  dialects — ^the  eastern  and  western,, 
which  differ  as  much  from  each  other,  not  only  in  pronunciation,  but  also 
in  words,  as  English  and  Scotish.     There  are  no  authors  of  note  in  the 
Pooshtoo  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  there  are  probably  no 
books  in  it  more  than  three  centuries  old.     Whatever  literature  the  Af- 
ghauns possess  is  of  Persian  derivation,  and  Persian  is  still  the  language 
in  which  all  the  works  having  any  science  are  composed.     There  are  a  few 
poetical  works  in  Pooshtoo,  die  most  popular  of  which  are  the  odes  of  Reh- 
maun,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Persians.  But  in  the  opinion  of  Elphin* 
ston^  Khooshaul  is  a  far  superior  poet  to  Rehmann.  This  poetical  personage 
was  khaun  of  the  Khuttuks,  who  spent  his  days  struggling  with  the  arms  of 
Aurungzebe,  but  unsuccessfully,  though  he  maintained  the  unequal  contest 
with  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  a  Wallace.     Many  of  his  poems  are 
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for  the  porpoie  of  aounating  the  AfghMBS,  his  contryMi,  to  awert  dafr 
independence,  and  defend  dieir  rights,  to  unite  as  one  in  the  sacred  €■■■ 
as  the  only  method  to  inenre  suceeae.     But  both  his  cxertioas  and  km 
poems  iiuled  of  their  object;  he  could  not  preTsii  oo  the nunusBoos  jsirisi 
tribes  of  Afghsnniataan  to  lay  aside  their  mvtnal  enmities  for  the  sake  «f 
opposing  the  general  fee,  and  the  Megals  were  ▼ictorioas  in  the  mmt, 
after  being  defeated  in  six  engagements  by  Khooshanl  and  his  fev  esm- 
patriots.     His  poems  are  nnmerons,  mid  he  likewise  eonpoeed  a  hinlocy  «f 
the  Afghauns,  from  the  epoch  of  the  Babylonish  o^ptivity  dawn  to  his  on 
times.     Ahmed  Shah  Doorannee,  the  founder  of  Uieir  late  asoiiaffdiy»  am 
also  a  poet,  and  composed  a  book  ef  odes,  on  which  a  yolammcMn  csm- 
mentary  was  written  by  the  Khanni  Ookiom.     He  also  cooapoeed  odoi  n 
Penian,  as  did  also  his  son  Timoor  Shah.    Their  prose  writefs  are  dniif 
on  theology  and  law.     Persian,  however,  is  the  learned  labgaage,  and  sS 
the  Persian  anthors  are  femiliarly  read  in  Aighannistann,  hut  the  kaniag 
and  accomplishments  of  the  nation  am  inferior  to  those  of  the  Penisan 
The  sciences  studied  are  the  same  as  in  Persia.   Their  method  of  etadyjaf 
them  is  qnite  methodical.     A  learned  man  of  thoee  coinitriea  meetiaf 
with  another  with  whom  he  is  not  acqaatnted  will  ask  him  what  adenoo 
he  has  studied  (a  question  which  would  pwule  most  well-infoniied  Britow), 
and  thea  ask  what  books  he  has  read :  to  which  the  other  will  reply,  sp 
to  so  and  so,  which  will  be  at  oace  understood,  as  they  read  all  booiks  is 
a  fixed  manner  like  school  boys.     This  practice,  common  in  all  Mohsa- 
medan-  countries,  perents  their  having  much  of  the  misoeHaoeoas  kno*^ 
ledge  of  European  gentlemen,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  hste 
learned,  they  generally  know  well.     The  moollahs  are  enemies  to  ^  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  Shah  Zemaan  was  persuaded  by  them  to  ferind 
the  study  of  logic  by  a  public  proclamation  as  iajurions  to  the  Mohsm- 
medan  faith. 

Religion.^  The  Afghauns  are  all  Soonees,  or  orthodox  M oasalmea, it 
opposition  to  the  Persians,  who  are  Sheeahs,  or  followers  of  Alee.  This 
difference  creates  a  bitter  animosity  on  both  sides.  Other  sects  are  the 
Sooffees,  the  Zukkhees^  and  the  Roogkmneet.  The  first  hold  the  sanie 
tenets  as  those  described  in  the  account  of  Western  Peraa,  and  are  hsM 
in  equal  aversion  by  the  Afghaun  moollahs.  .  They  are  increasing  amoafr 
the  higher  orders,  and  even  among  such  of  the  moollahs  as  are  fond  of 
dabbling  in  mystical  theology.  The  second  is  so  called  from  moolisli 
Zukkhee  its  patron  and  founder.  They  are  hostile  to  all  revelation,  aad 
the  belief  of  a  future  state,  and  are  said  to  identify  their  conduct  with  their 
doctrines  by  ^e  depravity  of  their  lives.  Their  opinions,  howerer,  are  hi 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  rooollah  Zakkhee,  and  are  precisely  those  of 
an  old  Persian  poet,  called  Kheioom,  whose  impious  language  in  a  poetic 
dress  has  hardly  a  parallel.  These  opinions,  are  said  to  have  been  veiy 
prevalent  amongst  the  licentious  nobles  of  the  court  of  Shalt  Mahmood, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Afghannistaun.  The  Rooshunees  originated  in  the 
time  of  Akbaur  from  one  Bayauzed  Ansauree,  who  assumed  the  title  of  . 
Peeree  Roosken,  or  *  apostle  of  light.'  His  system  was  substantially  tlie 
same  with  Sooffeeistm,  but  to  it  he  added  the  dogma  of  transmigratioo, 
and  that  the  Deity  was  manifested  in  his  own  person  particnlariy,  as  he 
had  been  in  those  of  other  holy  men,  that  all  who  did  not  believe  in  hb 
opinions  were  to  be  considered  as  dead,  and  that  consequently  their  pro* 
perty  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  followers,  as  the  only  survivors.  A  rehgioo 
which  thus  sanctioned  robbery  and  spoliation  s])read  r^idly  among  the 
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Berdooiwinees  t31  be  was  Me  to  aasemible  armiesy  and  oontend  with  tlie 
established  goremment.     He  was  at  length  finally  defeated  by  the  royal 
troops,  and  died  of  fatigae  and  grief.     Some  adherents  of  this  impious 
sect  still  remain  about  Peshawer,  and  still  more  among  the  Bungushees. 
So  far  as  respects  the  external  forms  of  their  religion  the  Afghauns  are 
very  regular  and  devout.     So  much  is  their  common  conversation  tinged 
with   their  religion  that  sne  would  imagine  the  whole  people,  from  the 
monarch  to  the  peasant,  were  always  engaged  in  holy  reflections  ;  scarce 
a  sentence  is  uttered  wichont  some  fusion  to  the  Deity,  and  the  slightest 
oecarrence  produoes  a  pious  ejaculation.     They  are  so  greatly  addicted  to 
swearing,  tfaait  one  would  think  them  to  be  always  put  upon  their  oath,  as 
if  they  were  before  a  court  of  justice.     They  are  much  given  to  acts  of 
eharity,  as  enjoined  in  the  Ko|«n,  and  acts  of  hospitality.     Gamii^  of  all 
IdiidB  is  strictly  forbidden.     Wine  is  drunk  only  by  the  rich,  but  an  In- 
toxicating drug,  called  bangy  though  equally  unlawful,  is  used  by  the  de- 
bauched in  most  parts  of  the  country.     Tlie  Afghauns,  however,  very  far 
earpass  both  the  Ilmdoos  and  Mohafmnedans  of  Indus  in  this  respect.    A 
man  reeling  drunk  in  the  streets  is  a  prodigy  in  Afghauaistaun.     The 
mootlahs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  every  rank,  from  the  chief 
eoartiera  and  ministers  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  poorest  and  wildest  tribes. 
They  are  oolleetively  called  ihe  Ulema,     They  are  generally  active  and 
comparatively  able  men ;  they  have  much  of  the  corp*  de  esprit^  and  are 
cm[«fiil  to  maintain  its  ascendancy,     lliey  are  possessed  of  the  most  of 
what  is  called  learning  in  Afghannistaun.     The  education  of  the  youth, 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  completely  under  the  royal  authority,  are  entirely  committed  to 
them.     These  advantages,  together  with  the  reapect  which  their  superior 
knowledge  commands  aoMngst  an  illiterate  and  superstitious  people,  give 
them  a  paramount  influence  over  individuals  and  bodies  of  men,  enable 
^em  to  check  and  control  civil  aathority,  and  even  to  intimidate  and  en- 
danger the  king  himself.     It  was  by  their  influence  chiefly  that  Shah 
Mahmood  was  deposed  for  his  &vour  to  the  Sheeahs,  and  Shah  Shoojauh 
made  king  in  hb  stead.     Their  influence  in  reconciling  tribes  hostile  to 
each  other  is  great  and  often  beheficiaL     Besides  the  regular  clergy  there 
are  many  persons  revered  for  their  own  sanctity  or  that  of  their  ancestors. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  Sods  or  pretended  descendents  of  Mohammed, 
and  the  former  compose  a  class  common  to  all  Mol^mmedan  countries, 
called  Fakeers,  Derwishes,  or  Calenders.    These  latter  are  believed  to  have 
supernatural  powers,  as  those  of  prophesying,  seeing  visions,  and  working 
miracles.     Their  very  tombs  are  held  sacred,  and  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated are  used  as  places  of  salety  in  tinws  of  <langer  from  rapine  or 
nmrder.     The  A%ha«BS  brieve  each  of  the  numerous  solitudes  in  the 
mountains  and  deserts  ef  iheir  country  to  be  inhabited  by  a  lonely  demon, 
called  by  them  the  GhouU  Beeahamny  or  ^  spirit  of  the  waste.'     He  is  re- 
presented as  a  frightful  and  gigantic  spectre  who  devours  any  passenger 
whom  chance  may  bring  in  his  way.     To  the  power  of  the  Ghoules,  the 
mirage  of  the  desert,  hy  whioh  the  traveller  is  deceived  in  crossing  the 
desert,  is  attributed  ;  they  are  also  said  to  haunt  burying-grounds,  to  dis- 
inter the  dead,  and  devour  them.     The  Afghauns  revere  burial  places, 
which  they  poetically  denominate  '  cities  of  the  silent,   and  which  th^ 
people  with  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased  sitting  each  at  the  head  of  his  own 
grave  inviuble  to  mortal  eyes,  and  enjoying  the  odours  of  the  flowery 
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gtrlands  htmg  on  tlieir  tombs,  and  of  the  inoens^  which  is  baml  by  fbm 
snnriving  relatiires. 


CHAP.  V GOVERNMENT— REVENUE— AND  ARMT. 

Afohaumistauk  18  at  present  parcelled  out  ammig  the  eons  of  Fatteh 
Khaun,  a  chief  of  the  Baurikzyes,  a  Dooraanee  clan,  idio  lived  at  GinU 
on  the  Hehnnnd  S.W.  of  Candahar.  During  the  late  dynasty  vf  Dss- 
raunee  Borereigns,  the  sovereign  power  was  lisiited  by  the  aristocntk 
spirit  of  the  Dooraanee  clans,  mnch  in  the  same  way  as  our  ancient  Sesl- 
ish  sovereigns.  He  was  obliged  to  consnlt  the  hnmonn  of  his  contcBd- 
ing  nobles,  and  the  people  in  the  tribes  con^dered  him  as  a  monarch  widi 
▼ery  limited  powers,  and  having  no  business  with  their  internal  ooneenb 
The  vsrions  and  numerous  tribes  constituted  so  many  petty  iBdependnl 
republics,  of  which  the  Dooraanee  sovereign  was  merely  the  nemiBil 
head.  The  towns,  and  the  country  in  their  immeifiate  vicinity,  with  ife 
Taujiks  and  the  foreign  provinces,  were  entirely  under  regal  govenuBcat 
and  control,  and  so  far  he  was  enabled  to  nuse  a  revenue  indepeadeat  d 
the  tribes,  and  maintain  an  army  independent  of  their  aid.  He  had  tfo 
superintendence  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  empowered  to  levy  a  fissd 
contribution  of  troops  and  money  proportioned  to  the  population  and  re- 
sources of  the  tribes  for  the  common  defence.  Bat  the  A%haDns  an 
seldom  or  never  actuated  by  one  interest,  and  pay  mora  attention  to  their 
individaal  interests  as  tribes  than  to  that  of  the  monarch  or  the  stala 
The  interests  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 
often  in  collision,  and  thus  weakened  the  efficient  power  of  the 
The  tribes  obeyed  him  jast  as  they  thought  fit,  and  as  it  answered  the  in- 
terest of  the  clan.  This  state  of  things,  combined  with  a  total  <xmteBpt 
of  the  rights  of  regal  primogeniture,  and  the  constant  competition  for  a 
disputed  sceptre  amongst  the  sons  of  the  sovereign,  gradually,  but  rapidly, 
paved  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 

Revenue,"]  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  Dooraunee  sovereigns  when  their 
power  was  at  its  utmost  was  estimated  at  near  £3,000,000,  bat  one-third 
was  remitted  to  different  half-subdued  princes,  who  were  content  to  hold 
their  revenue  as  a  royal  grant,  but  who  would  never  consent  to  give  it  up 
to  him.  The  real  revenue  fell  a  good  deal  within  £200,000.  Of  this  a  part 
was  assigned  in  Jaghire,  and  another  portion  was  allotted  to^the  aiqipoct 
of  the  M ooUahs,  Dervises,  and  Seids,  and  of  mosques  and  ooUegea.  The 
other  half  was  received  by  the  king  till  the  civil  wars  commenced*  It 
amounted  then  to  upwards  of  a  million  sterling.  The  whole  <«pffMi^  of 
the  king,  independent  of  the  army,  Ate,  was  not  much  above  half  a  erare 
of  rupees,  or  £600,000,  and  what  remained  was  used  as  a  fund  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses.  Balbi,  in  his  statistical  chart  for  1828,  has  estimated 
the  revenue  at  £1,856,000,  but  this  cannot  possibly  apply  to  the  state  of 
things  at  present,  but  to  what  they  were  30  years  since  when  the  monaidiy 
was  entire.  Since  1822  Afghannistaun  has  ceased  to  be  a  monarchy,  and 
been  separated  into  a  number  of  small  independent  chieftainshipe,  and  it 
was  therefore  absurd  to  rank  Afghaunistaun  as  an  independent  monarchy 
under  Shah  Mahmood  in  1828,  and  his  revenue  at  the  sum  specified  in  his 
table,  when  nothing  was  left  him  but  Herant. 

MUUary  Power.']     The  military  strength  of  the  monarchy  was  never 
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▼ery  great,  though  stated  hy  Balhi  at  150,000  in  time  of  war.  the  great- 
est army  raised  by  an  Afghaan  was  100,000  men,  under  Timoor  Shah,  in 
1789,  when  he  marched  against  Shah  Morad.  The  conduct  of  the  £^o- 
ranaees  in  their  civil  wars  gives  but  a  mean  idea  of  their  military  chanu> 
ter.  Their  armies  were  very  small,  seldom  exceeding  10,000  men  on 
each  side,  and  these  generally  ill-paid  and  discontented.  The  victory  was 
aaually  decided  by  some  chief  going  over  to  the  opposite  side,  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  army  followed  his  example,  or  took  to  flight.  Even 
-when  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  sword,  little  blood  was  shed,  and  that 
chiefly  among  the  great  khauns  interested  in  the  result,  the  common  sol* 
diers  being  quite  ibdifferent  about  the  issue.  • 


CHAP.  VI.— CHIEF  CITIES. 

The  chief   cities  of  this   region  are :    Candahar,   Canbul,   Peshawer, 
Ghiznee,  Furrah,  and  Jellallabad. 

Candahar,2     When  and  by  whom  this  city  was  founded  is  unknown. 
The  oriental  geographers  will  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Secunder  Zul- 
kemain,  or  *  Alexander  the  Great.'     This  notion  has  also  been  adopted  by 
many  modem  geographers  and  historians  ;  and,  amongst  the  latter,  by  Dr 
Robertson,  who  makes  it  the  Paropamisan  Alexandria.     But,  as  D'An- 
idlle  justly  remarks,  the  name  Kandahar^^  does  not  come  from  Alexander, 
but  from  the  Persian  (or  rather  Turkish)  term  Kand^  denoting  *  a  fortress*' 
The  ancient  name  of  Candahar  was  Balioos,  according  to  Kirkpatrick, 
quoted  by  Rennel.    This  completely  sets  aside  the  derivation  of  Candahar 
from  Iscander,  or  Alexander.     The  Paropamisan  Alexandria  was  besides 
built  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hindookhoosb,  and  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Paropamisus,  according  to  Arrian,  whereas  Candahar  is  to  the 
,  S.  of  the  Paropamisus.     It  stands  in  Z2^  2(y  N.  lat.  and  66"*  SO'  £.  long., 
according  to  £lphinston*s  map.     The  ancient  city  stood  till  the  reign  of 
Shah  Hussein,  who  founded  a  new  city  under  the  name  of  Husseinabad. 
Nadir  Shah  again  altered  its  site,  and  called  it  Nadirabad,     Finally,  Ah- 
med Shah  founded  the  present  city,  and  denominated  it  Ahmed  Skavhee, 
and  Ashreff^-cd'Belaud^  or  '  the  noblest  of  cities ;'  by  which  latter  name 
and  title  it  is  mentioned  still  in  public  papers,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
court,  during  the  Dooraunee  dynasty.     But  the  old  name  Kandahar  still 
prevails  among  the  people.    It  is  the  capital  of  Western  Afgbanistaun, 
and  in  Ahmed  Shah's  time  was  that  of  all  his  empire.     But  his  son  Ti- 
moor removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Caubul.    Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  Elphinston's  information,  amounts  to  100,000  sonls.     The  form  of 
the  city  is  an  oblong  square,  and  very  regular.     Four  long  and  broad  ba- 
saars  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  at  their  place  of  junction  is  a 
circular  space  of  40  or  50  yards  in  diameter,  covered  with  a  dome,  into 
which  all  the  four  streets  meet.     This  pbce  is  called  the  Chaursoo, — 
Around  it  are  shops,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  public  market-place. 
Here  prodamations  are  made,  and*  the  bodies  of  criminals  exposed  to  the 

'*  There  kanlaoe  called  ITandar  in  the  Deccan,  where  no  one  can  pretend.  Alexander 
ever  came,  and  another  of  the  same  name  In  AJmeer ;  and  Gandhara  la  the  Sanscrit 
name  for  all  the  three.  There  is  also  a  place  called  Caendar  on  the  borders  of  the  At- 
track,  N.E  of  Mesched,  and  a  fortress  of  great  importance  in  the  times  of  Jenghia 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  oorrespondinc  to  |he  Gandar  or  Gadar  of  Isidore  of  Charax, 
and  the  Gandarli  of  Herodotus  and  Fliny ;  and  a  people  called  the  Gandara  are  pkiced 
by  Ptolemy  between  Suastene  and  the  Indus,  a  tract  correspondiDg  to  the  modem 
valley  of  Boonere. 

IV.  3  A 
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popular  gftze.  llie  foor  baxaan  are  each  about  50  yards  broad,  tbe  oidct 
conflating  of  shops  of  the  tame  size  and  pbm,*— in  front  of  idrich  nms  a 
nnifarm  veranda  for  tbe  whole  length  of  the  street.  Hie  shops  are  only 
one  story  bigh^  and  the  lofty  houses  of  the  toim  are  seen  over  them. 
There  are  gates  issuing  into  the  country  at  the  end  of  all  the  basaan,  ex- 
sept  the  northern  one,  where  stands  the  royal  palace  fronting  the  Chanr- 
soo.  Its  external  appearance  is  not  remarkable ;  but  it  cottt»ns  sevenl 
•onrts,  many  buildings,  and  a  private  garden.  All  the  bazaars,  except  thst 
leading  to  the  palace,  were  once  planted  with  trees,  with  a  narrow  cansl 
running  through  tbe  middle  of  each.  Bat  many  of  the  trees  have  withered, 
and  the  canals  are  now  no  longer  visible.  The  city,  however,  is  well- 
watered  by  two  large  canals,  drawn  from  the  Urghundaub,  which  are 
crossed  in  different  places  by  little  bridges.  From  these  canals  water- 
courses run  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  town.  All  the  other  streets  ran 
from  tbe  four  great  bazaars.  Though  narrow,  tbey  are  all  atraigfat,  aad 
almost  all  cress  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  city  is  divided  into  maBy 
mokuUahff  or  quarters,  each  of  which  belongs  to  one  of  the  anmerous 
tribes  and  nations  forming  the  population  of  the  place*  Almost  all  the 
great  Dooiaunees  have  houses  in  Candahar,  and  some  of  them  are  sud  to 
be  largo  and  elegant.  Mosques  and  caravanseras  are  nnmerooa.  Tbe 
tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  foundei^  of  the  city  and  dynasty,  also  stands 
near  the  palace.  It  is  not  large,  but  it  has  a  handsome  cupola,  and  is  ele- 
gantly painted,  gilt,  and  variously  ornamented  within.  It  is  higliiy  vener* 
ated  by  all  the  Dooraunees,  and  is  an  asylum  against  all  enemies,  the  king 
not  even  daring  to  touch  a  man  who  has  taken  refuge  there.  When  any 
of  the  great  lords  are  discontented,  they  commonly  give  out  th^  inten- 
tion of  quitting  tbe  world,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer  at  this  tomb. 
Candahar  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  often  with  no  other  cement  than  mud. 
The  Hindoos,  as  is  usual,  have  the  best  houses  of  the  common  people^ 
and  adhere  to  their  common  custom  of  building  them  very  high.  The 
streets  are  very  crowded  from  iftorning  till  night ;  and  all  the  various 
trades,  ts  at  Peshawer,  are  carried  on  here,  except  that  of  water-^sellefs, 
which  is  here  unnecessary,  there  being  reservoirs  every  where,  furnished 
with  leather  backets,  fitted  to  wooden  or  horned  handles,  for  ^e  people  to 
draw  water  with.  Ballad-singers  and  story-tellers  are  numerous  in  the 
bazaars ;  and  all  articles  from  the  west  are  in  much  greater  plenty  aad 
perfection  than  at  Peshawer.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  are 
Afghauns  ;  and  the  other  inhabitants  are  Taujiks,  Eitnanks,  Hindoos,  Pier- 
sians,  Seistaunees,  Beloochees,  and  a  few  Usbecs,  Arabs,  Arasenians,  aad 
Jews.  The  gardens  and  orchards  round  the  town  are  numerous,  and  titere 
are  many  places  of  worship,  where  the  inhabitants  make  parties,  more  far 
pleasure  than  devotion.  Candahar,  with  the  surrounding  country,  wasvau- 
ally  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  days  of  Akbaur, 
both  city  and  province  were  subject  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  and  had  been  as 
from  the  time  of  Baber ;  but  they  were  wrested  frpm  Jehan  Ghir,  tbe  omv 
cessor  of  Akbaur,  by  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  In  1638  the  city  was  be- 
trayed into  tbe  hands  of  Shah  Jehaun  by  Alinurdan  Khaun,  the  Pereian 
goveroor,  who  was  disgusted  at  the  cruelty  and  incapacity  of  Shah  Sefi.  In 
1650  it  was  recovered  by  Shah  Abbas  II.,  and  remained  in  the  Peruan  hands 
till  the  revolt  of  the  Ghiljies,  who  possessed  it  under  their  hereditaEry 
chiefs  till  J  737,  when  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  having  expelled  die 
Ghiljies,  and  reduce<l  the  AbdatUes  of  Heraat,  besieged  it  in  the  beginning 
of  1736,  and  took  it,  after  a  siege  of  18  months,  by  storm,  put  the  gar- 
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to  the  Bword,  put  Huaseyn  Khann,  the  Ghiljie  chief,  to  death,  and 
totally  demolished  the  fortifications,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  anew 
Bite>  on  which  he  founded  a  new  city,  called,  as  above-mentioned,  Nadira- 
bad.  On  the  assassination  of  that  great  conqueror  in  June,  1747,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  during  his  life-time  was  the  capital  of 
the  Afghaun  monarchy.  Its  travelling  distance  from  Delhi  by  Caobnl 
la  1071  miles,  and  2074  miles  from  CaJcutta. 

Caubul"]  Is  the  second  capital  of  Afghaunistaun,  since  the  reign  of 
Timoor  Shah.  This  city  stands  in  34°  lO'  N.  lat.'and  69"  15'  £.  long., 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  a  litde  below 
falU  into  the  river  of  Ghiznee.  The  plain  on  which  it  lies  is  abundantly 
well-watered,  and  iDterspersed  with  walled  villages.  The  stream  divides 
the  city,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  many  groves  and  gardens,  especially  on  the 
N«  and  W.  Forster,  who  passed  through  it  itt  1783,  describes  it  as  a 
i^alled  town  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  range  of  two  united  bills,  forming  a  semicircle,  enclosing 
it  on  three  sides.  There  is  an  opening  towards  the  £.  enclosed  by  a  ram- 
part ;  and  here  the  principal  road  enters  through  a  gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  Salla^hissar,  or  *  Acropolis,'  stands  on  the 
part  of  the  hill  N.  of  this  entrance,  and  contains  the  royal  palace.  Balbi 
has  fixed  its  population  at  80,000  in  his  statistical  table  published  in  1828 ; 
but  the  authority  on  which  he  has  grounded  this  estimate  not  being  there 
stated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  be  correct  or  erroneous.  If  the 
city  be  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  it  cannot  possibly  contain 
BO  great  a  number,  especially  as,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
.the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  constructed  of  wood.  With  the 
exception  of  Mr  Forster,  none  of  our  countrymen  have  visited  Caubul. 
But  it  would  appear,  from  Elphinston's  information,  that  several  French 
and  Germans  have  visited  Canbul  on  their  way  from  India  to  Europe.  It 
must  be  from  some  such  sources  as  these  that  Balbi  has  derived  bis  infor- 
mation. The  distance  of  Caubul  from  Delhi  by  the  road  is  839  miles ;  from 
Candahar  232  do.;  and  1815  from  Calcutta. 

Pethawer^^  This  city  was  the  third  capital  of  the  Dooraunee  dynasty 
in  the  reign  of  Shah  Shujah  in  1810.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  plain,  and 
is  about  5  miles  in  circumference.  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  emperor 
Akbaur,  who  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaab  to  settle  here, 
finding  the  Afghanns  averse  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  district  of  Peshawer  is  called  Bekramy  both  in  Baber  and  Abul 
Fazil.  On  the  site  where  Peshawer  stands  were  a  number  of  cavernous 
excavations,  collectively  called  Gurhkatri,  originally  intended  by  the  Bood- 
Lists  as  so  many  cells  for  hermits  of  their  sect.  Baber  says,  that  nowhere 
elass  in  the  whole  world,  were  such  narrow  and  dark  cells  as  here.  This 
immense  excavated  cave  was  not  only  the  abode  of  hermits  in  its  numer- 
ous excavated  cells,  but  also  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  Boodhist  devotees 
and  Jogees,  who  dut  off  their  hair  and  beards,  and  left  them  as  a  votive 
offering  to  the  place.  Peshawer,  from  its  convenience  as  a  connecting 
position  between  India,  Afghaunistaun,  and  Persia,  soon  became  of  great 
importance  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  respect,  and  subsequently  it 
rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Afghaun  dominions,  and  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  Dooraunee  sovereigns.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of 
brick  in  wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly  3  stories  high,  the  lowest  ap- 
propriated to  commercial  purposes.  Tlie  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow, 
having  the  kennel  ii  ilie  centre.     The*  mosques  are  numerous ;  but  the 
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BMtL  HiManr  an3  a  fine  caravansen  are^the  only  pablic  bnildiDgB  worthy 
of  notice.  The  former  is  a  caBtle  of  no  strength  on  a  hill  near  the  city. 
It  contains  sereral  fine  halls,  commands  a  romantic  view,  and  is  adonied 
with  some  spacions  and  pleasant  gardens,  well  described  by  Mr  Elphin- 
aton,  who  visited  them  whilst  there  in  1809.  Some  of  the  palaces  are 
splendid,  'but  few  of  the  nobility  hare  houses  here.  The  population  is 
estimated  by  Elphinston  at  100,000,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Balbi. 
This  city  is  now,  or  was  lately,  garrisoned  by  2  battalions  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
king  of  Lahore's  troops,  and  was  under  the  government  of  Yar  Ali  Mo- 
hammed, a  son  of  Futteh  Khaun,  and  now  dependent  on  Rnnjeet  Singh. 
This  city  is  situated  in  34*  6'  N.  lat.  and  71M3'  £.  long.  Its  travelling 
distance  from  Caubul  is  210  miles,  and  from  Attock  45  miles. 

Ghiznee.']  This  city  was  for  nigh  two  centuries  the  capital  of  a  potent 
empire,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sultaun  Mahmood,  reached  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Granges,  and  from  the  Indian  ocean  to  the  lazartes.  It  was  suc- 
cessively the  capital  of  the  Gbiznevides,  the  Gaurides,  and  the  Kharis- 
mians.  But  after  the  destruction  of  the  last-named  dynasty,  it  gradually 
sunk  into  political  insignificance ;  and  in  the  time  of  Baber,  3  centuries 
after  its  capture  by  Jenghis  Khan,  it  was  a  mean  place.  It  consists  at 
present  of  only  1500  houses,  besides  an  extra*mural  suburb.  It  stands  on 
a  height,  the  foot  of  which  is  washed  by  a  pretty  large  stream,  running 
N.E.  from  the  Ptoopamisan  moimtains.  According  to  Baber,  the  stream 
is  large  enough  to  drive  4  or  5  mills.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall.  Alaoddin  Jehansus  Ghoree,  when  he  subdued  this  country  in  a.  d. 
1 159,  broke  down  the  mound,  ruined  and  burned  the  city  of  Ghiznee, 
massacred  its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  Ghiznevide  sul- 
tauns.  For  seven  successive  days  was  this  city  devoted  to  plunder  and 
carnage ;  and  for  this  horrible  tragedy  did  this  Ghorian  conquered'  obtain 
the  epithet  of  Jehansus,  or  *  he  who  sets  the  world  on  fire.*  The  tomb 
of  the  great  Sultaun  Mahmood  still  remains  undamaged  3  miles  from  the 
city.  It  is  a  spacious,  but  not  a  magnificent  building,  covered  with  a  en- 
pola.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of  sandal  wood,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  as  a  trophy  by  the  sultaun  from  the  famous  temple 
of  Sumnaut  in  Gujeraut,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to  Incha. 
The  tomb-stone  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  are  sculptured  some  Arabic 
verses  from  the  Koran ;  and  at  its  head  lies  the  plain  but  weighty  maoe 
said  to  have  been  wielded  by  Mahmood  himself.  It  is  of  wood,  with  a 
head  of  metal  jso  heavy,  that  few  men  can  use  it.  There  are  also  some 
thrones  or  chairs,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  in  the  tomb,  said  also  to 
have  belonged  to  Mahmood.  The  tomb-stone  is  under  a  canopy,  and  some 
moollahsare  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Koran  aloud  oyer  the 
grave*  Baber  declares  that  a  man,  setting  out  from  Ghiznee  at  eariy 
dawn,  may  reach  Caubul  at  5  p.  m.  This  seems  incredible,  if  the  road- 
distance  be  82  miles.  Its  position  in  the  map  of  Elphinston,  however,  is  sei 
down  solely  on  Forster's  authority .^^  The  population  of  Ghiznee  is  givmi 
at  9000  by  Balbi,  which  calculation  is  probably  under  than  above  the  tmtL 

Jellallabad,  ^c."]  Respecting  Jellallabad  we  can  say  nothing  of  its  po- 
pulation, only  that  it  is  a  large  and  populous  place  W.  of  Peshawer  to  the 

*'  By  a  mistake  in  the  Ust  edition  of  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  Ghiznee  is  pUoed 
Sn  60»  5T  E.  lone.,  insfead  of  08^  dT,  as  in  Elphinston's  map.     Its  laUtade  Is  thert 

fiven  at  83^  IC  N.     It  maybe  remarlLed,  once  for  all,  that  not  a  single  poettion, except 
'esliawer,  is  fixed  by  celestial  obaervatious,  all  being  done  by  a  calculation  of  routes 
and  bearings  In  Elpninston's  map. 
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L  of  tbe  Canbiil  rirer.  The  only  account  we  ha^e  of  Furrah  is  from 
'razer  in  his  appendix  of  routes,  where  we  are  told  that  Furrah  is  1 1  days' 
)umey  S.  of  Heraut,  that  it  is  as  large  as  Neeshapore,  and  is  situated  in 
valley  among  hills,  with  about  20  villages  and  many  gardens.  Now  Fra- 
er  does  not  estimate  the  population  of  Neeshapore  at  above  10,000,  but 
dmits  that  if  it  were  peopled  proportioned  to  its  dimensions,  it  might  con- 
lin  from  30,000  to  40,000  persons.  But  if  Furrah  occupies  as  much 
round  as  Neeshapore,  its  population  may  be  about  40,000,  independent  of 
be  villages.  Suhzwaur^  or  Isfezaur^  lies,  according  to  the  same  authority,  4 
lays'  journey  N.  of  Furrah,  and  7  days' journey  S.  of  Heraut  in  an  extensive 
nd  well-watered  plain  or  elevated  upland,  fertile,  and  surrounded  by  monn« 
iiins  covered  with  forests,  and  which  form  a  western  brandi  of  the  Faro* 
amisan  mass.  The  tract  in  its  vicinity  is  highly  cultivated  and  abound- 
iig  in  gardens  replete  with  numerous  and  varied  fruits. 

III.  BELOOCHISTAUN. 

Name,  Boundaries,  and  Extent.^  The  name  of  Belcochistaunt  or  '  the 
ountry  of  the  Beloochees,'  is  comparatively  modem,  and  was  first  applied 
0  the  mountainous  country  S.  of  Afghaunistaun,  but  has  become  extended 
f  late  years  to  the  whole  tract  westwards  to  Kermann  and  Laristann,  N.  to 
>eistaun  and  S.  to  the  sea,  including  the  whole  of  Lus  and  M ekraun. 
Taken  in  this  extensive  sense,  Beloochistaun  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
ndian  ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Shikarpoor  and  Sinde,  on  the  W.  by  Kermaun 
nd  Laristaun,  and  on  the  N.  by  Seistaun  and  Afghaunistaun.  Sinde  nuiy, 
»erhaps,  be  viewed  as  bebmging  to  it,  as  a  great  part  of  its  population  are 
beloochees.  The  maritime  coast  extends  from  Cape  Jask,  in  57"  55'  E. 
Dng.  to  Cape  Monze  in  66"  58'  E.  lon^.,  or  near  600  B.  miles ;  but  if  taken 
rom  the  fortress  of  Schwann,  washed  by  the  Indus,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of 
he  Brahooick  mountains,  in  68*  V  £.  long.,  to  Cape  Jask,  the  length  will 
»e  615  B.  miles.  Its  breath  is  from  24''  55^,  its  extreme  point,  to  30**  40', 
ts  N.  point ;  but  the  general  breadth  is  from  25"  to  30°  N.  lat.,  or  nigh 
150  B.  miles,  the  whole  containing  an  area  of  146,000  B.  square  miles  ac- 
ording  to  Balbi.^^ 

'*  This  ezteniive  tract  oorreflponds  to  the  Gedrosia  of  the  ancients,  which  lay  S.  of 
irachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  comprehended  all  the  country  from  Carmania  to  the 
ndoa,  in  their  erroneous  estimate  or  Its  boundaries.  The  name  Gedrosia  does  not  ap- 
«ar  to  have  been  known  till  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  not  men- 
ioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  80  Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Though 
tot  so  named)  however,  by  that  respectable  histoiian,  it  is  obvious  that  it  formed  Uke 
7th  Satrapy  of  the  PersiMi  empire  for  the  Garicanii,  as  llennel  thinks,  corresponded 
0  the  people  of  Poorah  mentioned  by  Arrian ;  and  the  modern  Fahraj,  or  Goorej,  and  the 
(Ethiopians  of  Asia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mekraun  and  Haur.  He  is,  however,  doubt- 
al  of  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Parycanii,  being  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
aeagre  notices  or  Herodotus.  The  marches  of  Alexander  throw  little  or  no  light  on 
he  sulgect,  as  he  never  crossed  the  Beloochistaun  mountains,  nor  marched  through  the 
nierior  of  the  country,  ^ut  merelv  along  the  coast,  which,  till  his  time,  had  never  been 
xplored,  whilst  the  division  under  Craterus  marched  through  Arachoeia  and  Dran- 
iana,  or  Candahar  and  Seistaun.  Alexander,  it  appears,  had  heard  enough  of  the 
beloochistaun  mountains  and  deserts  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt  of  traversing  them 
n  his  route  home.  The  interior  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  as  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  as  that  of  Africa  to  the  moderns.  1  bey  had  heard,  indeed,  that  there  was  sudi 
» country,  and  that  it  was  mountainous  and  desert,  and  that  on  the  mountdns  there 
Ived  a  race  somewhat  resembling  the  Scvthians  in  their  habits  and  occupations; 
lence  tliey  denominated  the  eastern  part  or  it  Indoscythia,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ptolemy. 
Posterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquest,  all  the  armies  that  have  passed  from  India  to 
Persia,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  former— except  that  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  marched 
iown  the  western  side  of  the  Indus,  to  the  city  of  Tatta,  in  1739,  on  his  return  from 
Delhi — ^have  studiously  avoided  Beloochistaun,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wild  and 
ngged  mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  the  barren  deserts  on  the  other.  The  Arabian 
irmy  sent  by  the  Khali  f  Alwalid,  in  the  99th  year  of  the  Hegira,  marched  alongst  the  sea 
thoreof  Kerman  and  Mekraun ;  and  all  the  succeeding  invaders  of  the  Ghasnevids  and 
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Remarks.']  No  authentic  aoconntfi  of  the  BcSoocbeee  iwck 
•bore  two  oentuiee  back,  for  though  they  be  incidentally  mentioiied  at  tbt 
oommenoement  of  the  10th  century  by  Ebn  Hawked  they  are  UMraly  it 
M  a  roTing  savage  tribe  of  depredators.  More  than  two  centuiiea  ago  tks 
city  of  Kelant»  with  the  surrounding  country,  was  possessed  by  Sewsb* 
Rijah,  a  Hindoo  chief.  The  inhabitants  were  then  much  infested  by  tks 
depredations  of  the  people  inhabiting  Cutch  Gundava  (the  Beloodiees  «f 
that  district).  The  rajah,  in  order  to  protect  his  subjects,  aeut  for  Knis- 
'  bar,  a  Beloochee  chief,  and  took  him  into  his  serrice.  Thia  politicii 
Jonathan  Wild  progressirely  increased  his  followers,  deposed  the  rqd^ 
and,  seiaing  the  goyemment,  increased  the  daily  tribute  to  100  bundles  sf 
hay  and  grass  for  each  man,  besides  a  contributi<m  of  horaea,  camels,  aid 
Ibot-mnners ;  and  tbis  tribute  still  continues  to  be  paid  to  the  khaaa  of 
Kelaut  by  the  Dehwaun  or  peasantry.  He  was  succeeded  by  four  khasv 
snccessiyely ;  the  last  of  whom,  Messer  Khaun,  was  appointed  khann  d 
Kelaut  in  room  of  his  brother,  Haujee  Khaun.  When  the  celebntod 
Nadir  Shah  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Candahar,  he  sent  off  a  kxgi 
detachment  against  the  Beloochees,  and  reduced  them  to  his  obedienoi^ 
and  raised  Mohabbeet  Khaun  to  the  throne  of  Kelaut,  keeping  Nimbv 
Khaun,  his  brother,  as  a  hostage.  On  hi»  death,  Haujee,  the  secos^ 
brother,  succeeded,  but  was  deposed  by  Ahmed  Shah  who  raised  the  tbird 
brother,  Nnssur,  to  that  dignity,  who  reigned  as  a  tributary  to  the  Dos- 
raunee  sorereigns  to  the  year  1795.  For  his  services  to  Ahmed  Shall  it 
the  battle  of  M esched  he  was  rewarded  with  the  districts  c^  Shawl  sad 
Moostoong,  of  Catch  Gundava,  and  Hurrund  Daujil.  He  was  suocseM 
by  his  son,  Mahmood  Khaun,  a  prince  of  very  inferior  talents  to  his  &tlwr. 
His  dominions  have  been  mightily  curtailed  by  tlie  Ameers  of  Sinde,  sad 
the  Beloochee  diiefs  of  Mdcraun.  Since  1810,  Beloochistann  has  beea 
involved  in  civil  commotions  to  such  a  d^^ree  that  there  is  scarcdy  thi 
semblance  of  a  regular  government,  two  of  the  khaun*s  brothers  having  bees 

Oaaride  dynasties,  of  llmoor,  and  the  Mogul  conquerors,  entered  India  by  tlie  ^ndk; 
of  the  CauDul  river,  all  to  the  S.  as  well  as  to  the  N.  of  this  route,  being  a  complete  tern 
vieognUa  to  the  InTsders.  Baber,  himself,  was  never  farther  S.  than  Ilera  GhanaH 
Khaun  in  29^  60"  N.  lat.,  and  seems  to  bave  been  ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Udoo- 
ehistenn.  it  may  in  fiust  be  said  that,  till  two  British  officers,  Pottinger  and  Christie 
traTorsed  it  in  1809,  Beloochistann  proper,  and  the  provinces  of  Melomun  and  hm 
were  whoUf  unknown  to  Europeans  ;  and  to  them,  in  conjunction  with  M& 
Elphinston,  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  what  geographical  Icnowledge  we  pnowiw. 
imperfect  though  it  be,  of  Eastern  I'ersia.  The  modem  maps,  down  to  D'Anvifle 
and  ilennel  are  little  better  than  the  taUes  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Arabian  0b»- 
graphers,  as  they  included  Beloochistann  in  Meluraun,  and  extended  tlie  latter 
two  degrees  too  far  N.,  and,  instead  of  making  Cape  Arabah  the  eastom  liaoitsf 
Melcraun  and  western  of  India,  actually  carried  the  latter  as  fiir  W.  as  60*  14'  £.  loa^ 
beyond  Gaudd^  at  a  place  where  a  supposed  range  of  mountains  terminates  on  thesibsfai 
160  B.  miles  beyond  the  truth.  All  this,  with  them,  made  part  of  India ;  .and  Cam 
Monze,  which  is  the  true  political  limit  of  India,  was  placed  by  Rennel  1*  IS'  toofiirw. 
Even  Malte  Brun  tells  us,  that  Mekraun  extends  as  nr  £.  as  the  mouths  of  the  fruiin 
never  troubling  himself  about  Capes  Arboo  or  Monaie,  or  the  intervening  diacrict  ef 
Lua.  So  fiur  is  this  from  l>eing  fact,  that  Cape  Monze,  the  S.E.  projection  of  tha  Bra- 
hooidc  range,  and  east^n  termination  of  Lua,  is  itself  55  miles  N.W.  of  the  moat  w«s- 
tem  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  Cape  Arboo  is  two  degrees  still  fiiriher  \V.»  JMaloraaa 
reaching  no  farther  E.  tlian  the  S.  W.  range  of  the  Bnhooick  mountains,  whidi  ftrai 
the  western  boundary  of  Lus.  And  yet  this  is  published  in  1822,  six  years  after  tht 
appearanoe  of  Pottinger's  account  of  Beioochistaun  and  Mekraun,  and  when  his  ttans* 
later  found  himself  obliged  to  supply  the  detect  by  a  verv  meagre  account  of  Kf1mtrh» 
taun !  The  fact  Is,  all  that  appeal's  in  the  maps  of  D*Anvilie  and  Renn^  and  iu  the 
superftctal  account  given  by  Malte  Brun,  is  almost  wholly  taken  from  Arabian  geo- 
graphers. Pottinger's  work  is  the  first  that  has  yot  given  us  any  thing  in  the  vhapf 
of  geography  respecting  the  ooimtries  in  question,  and  is^  therefor^  a  moot  valualiAeS 
'ditlon  to  modern  geographical  knowledge. 
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lulled  SQCcestiTely,  the  one  hy  asBasfiiiifttioii,  and  the  other  by  Mahmood 
Irimself  in  an  engagement.  Whether  Mahmood  be  still  living,  or  what  n 
he  present  state  of  his  dominions  (1829),  we  haye  had  no  means  of  as- 
^rtaining.  In  the  meantime,  Beloochistaun  as  a  whole  has  no  political 
ncistence,  neither  as  one  sovereignty,  nor  as  a  confederation  of  mntoally 
ndependent  chiefs,  for  confederation  is  impossible  in  a  region  where  every 
;hief  is  a  robber. 

PolUical  Dividons,^  Beloochistaun,  taken  in  its  targest  acceptation, 
nclndes  six  provinces :  1.  Beloochistaun  Proper y  comprehending  the  dis* 
rictsof  Shal  and  Moostoong,  Sarawaun,  Kelant,  and  Ihalawann  ;  2.  Lus; 
1.  Mekraun;  4.  the  Desert ;  5.  Kokistaun^  or  *  the  highlands'  west  of  the 
lesert ;  6.  Kutck  Giindavay  and  the  district  of  Hurrund  Daujil. 

Physical  Features."]  The  physical  features  of  this  conotry  differ  in 
»ach  province.  Kutch  Gnndava  and  Hnrrnnd  Danjil,  to  the  £•  of  Be- 
oochistaun  Proper,  are  fiat,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  confused  mass  of  moun* 
ains  and  elevated  arid  plains.  Lus  is  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides 
>y  the  Brahooick  mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Poorallee  river.  Mari- 
ime  Mekraun  is  a  dry,  barren,  sandy  tract,  between  the  sea  and  the 
nountains,  extending  all  the  way  to  cape  lask  in  a  waving  direction,  sorne^ 
imes  receding  100<  miles  inland,  and  at  other  times  approaching  within  25 
niles  of  the  sea.  Interior  Mekraun  is  composed  of  deserts  and  mountains, 
nmifying  in  all  directions,  whilst  the  streams  that  descend  to  the  sea  are 
nere  torrents,  deep  and  rapid  in  winter,  and  dry  in  summer. 

Mountains, "]  The  Brahooick  mountains  are  the  most  important  range 
n  this  country,  whether  politically  or  geographically  considered.  In  both 
>f  these  respects  they  have  always  constituted  the  natufdl  and  political 
>oundary  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  western  limit  of  the  basin  of  the 
[ndus.  They  are  a  mere  elongation  of  the  Afghaunistaun  mountains  to  the 
3.,  springing  abruptly  up  from  the  sea  at  the  two  conspicuous  headlands 
>f  capes  Urboo  and  Moiize  :  the  two  arms  run  N.E.  and  N.W.  till  they 
neet  in  one  mass,  to  the  N.  of  the  Kohunwaut,  the  most  southern  pass 
>f  the  range,  thus  encircling  tlie  district  of  Lus  like  a  crescent,  of  which 
;he  sea  is  the  base.  The  combined  mass  runs  almost  due  N.  to  SO'*  N« 
at.,  where  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Afghaunistaun.  Beyond  this  point 
;he  range  decreases  so  much  in  magnitude  and  elevation,  that  it  sinks  to  a 
level  with  the  hills  of  the  Cankers.  These  hills, form  an  intermediate  lower 
ievel  between  the  Brahooick  mountains  and  those  to  the  N.B.,  being 
nerely  a  depression  of  the  range,  for  beyond  this  point  it  rises  again  to  its 
brmer  height.  From  cape  Urboo,  on  the  S.W.  point,  to  the  N.E.  of 
^ooshky,  the  length  of  the  Brahooick  range  is  425  miles  S.W*  and  N.E., 
}ut  from  the  Kohunwaut,  on  its  southern  verge,  the  length  to  Nooshky; 
lue  N.,  is  250  miles,  and  the  eastern  side  from  cape  Monze  is  350  miles 
n  a  diagonal  line.  About  90  miles  N.E.  of  cape  Monze,  the  Brahooick 
tinge  sends  off  a  branch  as  far  as  the  Indus,  which  washes  its  base  at  the 
brt  of  Sehwaun.  The  breadth  of  the  range,  at  its  emergence  from  the 
tea  at  cape  Urboo,  is  not  above  30  miles  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
)ase,  an  extent  not  at  all  proportioned  to  its  great  altitude.  At  the  Ko« 
lunwaut  the  breadth  does  not  exceed  40  miles  ;  but  it  gradually  increases, 
ill  in  28**  N.  lat.  it  exceeds  200  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  in  30°  N.  lat. 
375  miles.  At  251**  N.  lat.  the  range  runs  progressively  N.N.W.  and 
iV.N.W.,  comprehending  several  deg.  of  long.,  and  projecting  many  col- 
ateral  ranges,  all  inferior  to  the  main  one — some  of  which  pass  through 
be  whole  length  of  Beloochistaun,  and  conjoin  with  the  mountains  of  Per« 
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sia ;  others  elongate  southerly  till  they  tondi  the  sea,  or  come  within  aisT 
miles  of  it ;  whilst  the  western  side  of  the  main  mass  stretches  amy 
N.W.  by  N.  to  28**  N.  lat^  where  it  meets  the  S.E.  termination  of  the 
desert  in  64**  £.  long.,  where  it  runs  N.  and  N.E.  to  Nooshky«  in  30"  K. 
lat^y  whence  it  runs  more  easterly,  till  it  joins  the  Afghaun  hills,  and  oa 
no  longer  be  traced  as  a  distinct  chain.  Among  these  ridges,  howew, 
there  are  intermixed  in  this  quarter  numerous  towering  ridges  coming  fron 
the  N.E.  an.d  terminating  on  the  S.E.  edge  of  the  desert,  between  64' 
and  GS"*  E.  long.  Within  a  few  leagues  of  this  spot,  where  the  We^oi 
face  of  the  main  range  is  repelled  by  the  sandy  desert,  an  immense  msa 
disengages  itself,  and  diverges  in  a  variety  of  ramifications  to  the  W.  and 
to  the  S.  One  of  the  former,  superior  in  bulk  and  elevation,  establisbei 
,  a  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  the  sandy  waste,  by  running  alongst  in 
southern  side  for  2  deg.  direct  W.  It  then  suddenly  alters  its  course  fiv 
50  miles  to  the  N.W.,  and  then,  gradually  receding  to  a  direct  we^en 
course,  it  finally  converges  with  dirers  lesser  ranges  coming  from  the  wKt- 
ward,  in  31**  N.  lat.  Thus  united,  they  form  a  narrow,  but,  in  some  is- 
stances,  a  very  lofty  range,  running  between  59*  and  60**  E.  long.,  so  £v 
northwards  as  to  seem  in  some  measure  to  join  the  Paropamisan  range  S. 
W.  of  Heraut.  This  chain  divides  the  desert  of  Kermaun  from  Sei^toai^ 
and  marks  the  limits  of  Eastern  and  Western  Persia.  About  a  degree  tai 
a  half  to  the  S.  of  the  point  where  the  range  above-mentioned  prqjedi 
W.  from  the  mun  body,  another  range  runs  W.  from  the  mun  mass,  ps- 
rallel  with  the  former,  for  more  than  230  miles,  both  of  them  reciprocsHy 
protruding  arms,  connecting  them  so  intimately,  that,  were  it  not  for  ^ 
intervention  of  some  capacious  and  barren  flats,  added  to  their  total  eves- 
tual  disjunction,  they  might  have  been  accurately  examined  as  one  na& 
At  the  western  termination  of  its  course,  it  meets  another  great  pile  of 
mountains  coming  from  the  W.,  by  which  means  the  range  diverges  inlo 
two  branches,  running,  the  one  to  the  N.  and  the  other  to  the  S.,  both  of 
which,  after  making  a  short  circuit,  reunite,  and  then  run  to  the  S.W, 
spreading  or  contracting,  according  to  the  height  or  variety  of  the  em- 
nences,  till  it  becomes  identified  with  the  mountuns  of  Laristann.  Froa 
its  commencement  to  its  final  termination,  many  branches  project  to  the 
S.  and  form  headlands  on  the  coast,  as  cape  Mobarek,  and  others  on  the 
confines  of  Persia. 

The  Koltistaun.2  Tlie  ranges  terminating  on  the  W.  of  Mekrann  ah 
alesce  in  a  very  confused  mass,  called  the  Kohistaun,  or  '  the  highlands-' 
The  most  western  district  of  the  Kohistaun  is  called  Bnshkoord,  a  csn- 
pound  term,  signifying  the  residence  of  the  Koord,  or  Koord  Beks- 
chees.  Some  of  its  towering  peaks  are  visible  fiom  Bunpoor,  more  tWa 
100  miles  of  direct  distance.  Previous  to  the  junction  of  all  these  rangs 
in  the  Kohistaun,  they  disperse  numberless  inferior  rocky  ridges,  diii 
stretch  in  uneven  and  oft  interrupted  lines,  across  the  N.E.  of  Meknas. 
These  are  slowly  and  imperceptibly  compressed  on  one  side  by  the  wil^ 
of  Kermaun,  and  on  the  other  by  that  range  which  is  turned  to  the  N.  bf 
the  Kohistaun  mass,  until  they  meet  and  conjoin  in  the  manner  aboie- 
mentioned.  In  a  S.W.  bend  of  these  ridges,  constituting  the  continnatifls 
of  mountains  which  Pottinger  passed  the  day  he  quitted  Basman,  the  Kokec 
Noushader,  or  sal-ammoniac  mountain,  is  found.  All  these  end  in  abnfft 
cliffs  on  the  edge  of  the  sandy  waste  separating  Bushkurd  from  NcxMrraaa- 
sheer,  and  are  excessively  rugged  from  base  to  summit.  The  Kobistaaa 
may  be  denominated  a  northern  inland  projection  of  Mekrann,  reaching  io 
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80'  N.  lRt«  This  Dorthern  projection  of  the  Kohistaim  is  denominated  in 
Persian  Surhudf  or  *  the  cold  region/  as  its  peaks  are  seen  soaring  abore 
all  the  rest  to  90  miles  distance  N.  of  Pottinger's  route.  From  the  Ko- 
histann  a  branch  runs  N.W*  alongst  the  southern  frontier  of  the  district  of 
Noormahsheery  whilst  another  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

J}€sefis,2  There  are  two  extensive  deserts  in  this  country,  the  one  in 
the  interior  of  Mekraun,  called  the  Desert  of  Bunpoar,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.  of  Mekraun,  and  W.  of  the  district  of  Sarawaun,  denominated  the 
Desert  of  Beloochistaun.  The  sandy  waste  of  Bunpoor  lies  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  Kohistaun,  or  highlands  of  Mekraun,  and  S.E.  of  the  district  of 
Noormansheer,  the  eastern  projection  of  Kermaun*  It  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
155  miles  long  by  80  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  desert  of  Beloochistaun 
is  far  more  extensive,  being  300  miles  long  by  200  of  medial  breadth, 
according  to  Pottinger*  But  if  we  extend  it  N.  beyond  the  Helmund 
river,  which  merely  interrupts  it,  and  connect  it  westward  with  the  desert  of 
Kermaun,  from  which  it  is  separated  merely  by  a  narrow  range  of  hills, 
we  have  a  dismal  and  desolate  waste  of  600  miles  £.  and  W.  by  500  miles 
N.  and  S.,  or  280,000  square  miles.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  already  described  in  our  account  of  Persia,  and  the  desert  of  Kara- 
kum,  or  '  black  sand,'  N.  of  Khorasaun.  Maritime  Mekraun  is  a  desert, 
barren,  sandy  coast,  though  by  no  means  so  bad  as  described  by  Arrian ; 
for  water  may  always  be  obtained  near  the  shore  by  digging.  The  red 
sandy  desert  of  Beloochistaun,  crossed  by  Pottinger,  is  much  worse  than 
the  Sahara  of  North  Afiica.  It  is  composed  of  red  moring  sand,  farrowed 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  perpendicular  on  one  side  like  so 
many  brick  walls,  and  sloped  on  the  other,  with  hollows  between.  The 
di£Bculty  of  .crossing  these  waves  and  hollows  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  been  compelled  to  traverse  them,  language  being  utterly 
inadequate  fully  to  describe  it. 

Bivers^  In  such  a  region  as  we  have  now  described,  rivers  are  scarce, 
small,  and  shallow.  Amongst  the  mountains  indeed  rivers  of  some  mag- 
nitude would  naturally  be  expected,  but  none  such  occur.  During  his 
whole  route  from  Soumeany  to  Sheerauz,  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  1300 
of  which  were  on  as  direct  a  line  as  the  paths  would  admit  from  £.  to  W., 
Pottinger  says  he  did  not  meet  with  a  running  stream  sufficiently  deep  to 
take  a  horse  above  the  knee,  till  he  met  the  Bundemir,  near  Sheerauz. 
What  streams  occui*  are  all  rivulets,  which,  when  swollen  with  rain,  be- 
come rapid  and  dangerous  torrents,  but  soon  run  off. 

ClimateJ^  From  the  very  varied  configuration  of  this  ^tensive  region, 
a  correspondent  variety  of  temperature  may  be  expected.  Whilst  an  Al- 
pine cold  reigns  amongst  the  mountuns  and  elevated  uplands,  a  tropical 
heat  prevails  in  the  plains  and  sandy  deserts.  In  the  plain  of  Kelau*  it- 
self, the  cold  of  winter  is  excessive.  That  city  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, though  scarcely  more  than  5  deg.  and  a  half  removed  from  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  winter,  and  snow  lies  in  the 
vales  from  the  close  of  November  till  February.  Rice,  and  certain  other 
vegetable  productions  that  require  warmth  of  climate,  will  not  thrive  there ; 
and  wheat  and  barley  do  not  ripen  so  soon  as  in  the  British  isles.  Snow 
has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  plain  of  Kelaut  15  days  successively  in  the 
month  of  Mardu  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  low  plains,  valleys, 
and  deserts,  is  as  excessive,  especially  the  last,  from  the  reflected  heat  of 
the  burning  sands.  The  people  of  Nooshky  are  compelled,  during  sum- 
mer, to  emigrate  to  the  mountains  for  cool  air  and  water.     In  the  district 
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of  Kotch  Gtindava  the  heat  is  intolerable  daring  miniiner,  and  the  pesti* 
lential  simoom  blows  then,  and  b  very  fotal  to  ti^e  natives.  ITie  beat  of 
Siwee  is  proverbially  great. 

Productions.'}  Where  rivers  are  few  and  small,  and  water  acaroe,  vege- 
table productions  cannot  abound.  In  the  whole  of  Beloochistaiui  diere  is 
scarcely  a  forest  tree,  at  least  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  wood  or  forest, 
though  plenty  of  thickets  or  jangles  are  to  be  found  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  or  skirting  the  beds  of  periodical  torrents.  The  few  arboresoeBt 
plants  mentioned  by  Pottinger  are :  the  oriental  plane-tree,  mimosas,  ta* 
marisks,  oleanders,  hedysaras,  ficus,  melias,  besides  tamarind,  walnut,  man- 
go, and  other  fruit  trees  common  to  Persia,  Afghaunistaun,and  India.  Dates 
abound  in  maritime  Mekraun.  The  mountains  are  studded  with  biillxms 
plants  like  tulips,  whose  fragrance  is  perceptible  to  a  great  distance.  Kmsk* 
epul,  or  *  the  grass  of  the  desert,'  also  abounds  there,  and  is  used  as  win- 
ter store  by  the  Brahooes  for  their  cattle.  It  grows  in  bunches  or  tiifits^ 
with  thick  coarse  stalks  with  long  and  serrated  leaves,  and  is  very  nutri- 
tious for  cattle.  The  camel-thorn,  called  in  Persian  khare  sktUwr^  also 
grows  there,  but  not  so  plentifully.  The  assafoBtida  plant  abounds  in  the 
district  of  Nooshky.  Both  Beloochees  and  Brahooes  are  excessively  fond 
of  this  plant,  and  eat  it  stewed  in  rancid  batter  more  oflFensive  and  naa- 
seous  than  the  plant  itself.  The  only  fertile  districts  in  Beloodnstann  ate 
the  low  level  tracts  of  Kutch  Gundava  and  Hurrund  Daujil,  beti;Feen  the 
mountains  and  the  Indus ;  but  of  these  little  can  be  said,  as  no  Boropeaa 
has  visited  them. 

Mineral  Produdiofis.']  Almost  every  kind  of  mineral  is  said  to  be 
found  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  particular  information  on  this  head. 
The  mountains  are  generally  composed  of  hard  black  rock,  which  is  all  the 
information  we  have  derived  from  Christie  and  Pottinger,  who  seem  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  the  composition  of  rocks.  Rock 
salt  is  said  to  be  common  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  road  from  Kutdi 
Gundava  to  Kelaut  is  a  range  of  hills,  containing  salt  of  a  perfectly  red 
colour  and  aperient  quality.  Sulphur  and  alum  are  also  found  in  its  vici- 
nity, whilst  grey  and  white  marble  are  found  to  the  W.  of  Nooshky. 

Animals.']  The  wild  and  domestic  animals  of  Beloochistaun  are  very 
numerous,  both  tropical  and  European.  The  horses  are  strong,  well-boned, 
and  large,  but  usually  vicious.  Those  sent  to  India  are  chiefly  reared  to 
the  S.  of  Kelaut,  and  in  Kutch  Gandava.'  Camels  and  dromedaries 
abound,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  Beloochees,— the  former  for  burden, 
and  the  latter  fsa  speed.  The  sheep  are  of  the  doomba  or  fat-tailed  kind, 
and  are  very  numerous,  besides  goats  and  black  cattle.  Hiese  flobks  are 
chiefly  tended  by  the  Brahooes,  who  reside  in  temporary  huts  erected  on 
any  spot  which  offers  pasturage. 

Inhabitants.']  Of  these  we  knew  about  as  little  as  about  the  tribes  of 
Central  Africa,  till  within  these  20  years,  both  they  and  thehr  country 
being  equally  unknown.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  JSdooches^  BrahooeeSf 
DehwaurSf  Mekraunees,  Koords^  Hindoosy  and  a  Cbw  Afghauns^  with  a  de- 
testable branch  of  the  Loorees  from  Looristaon  in  Persia  all  distinct 
classes,  having  no  common  prigin.  Respectii^  the  first  class,  it  is  impoo- 
sible  to  say  from  what  stock  they  are  derived^  or  whence  they  came,  or 
when.  But  they  are  not  probably  the  aboriginal  natives.  Pottinger 
thinks  them  of  Turkoman  descent,  as  they  resemble  that  race  in  every 
thing  but  language.  He  supposes  them  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Seljookiaos  who  settled  in  Persia  during  the  1 1th  century,  and  who 
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espdled  rabseqaenily  by  tbe  Khowansmian  prinoesy  bat  not  till  tbey^bftd 
dwelt  sufficiently  long  to  Require  tbe  modem  Persian  language^  whicb  tbey 
still  speaky  with  no  more  alteration  tban  might,  from  an  interconrse  with 
the  neigfabooiing  nations,  be  expected.  Neither  they  nor  the  Brahooes 
liaFe  a  written  Umgnage,  nor,  conseqoently,  any  history,  all  their  accoonts 
of  themselves  being  merely  traditional*  From  a  specimen  of  the  Beloo- 
chee  language  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  qnly  4  words  could  be  found  of  San- 
scrit origin.  More  than  half  the  words  of  the  Beloochee  laoguage  aro 
Persian,  disguised  by  a  peculiar  pronunciation.  But  £bn  Hawkel,  who 
seems  to  haye  written  his  geographical  work  about  the  year  920,  affirms 
that  the  Afghaim  tribes  of  Cutch  and  Baluch  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mountains  of  Mekrann,  that  they  vpcke  a  peculiar  language, 
and  that  in  their  barbarous  manners  and  predatory  habits  they  resembled 
the  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert.  If  this  author  be  correct,  his  account  is 
fatal  to  Pottinger's  theory,  as  ibis  fac^  took  place  more  than  a  century 
before  the  Seljookian  Turks  crossed  the  Ozus,  and  three  centuries  before 
their  supposed  expulsion  by  the  Khowarazmian  sultanna  to  thevmountaioa 
of  Beloochistaun,  their  present  abode.  £bn  Hawkel  was  undoubtedly 
mistaken  in  calling  them  Afghaun  tribes ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  his 
statement,  that  the  Beloochees  then  possessed  the  mountains  of  Mekraun ; 
and  he  distinguishes  them  from  the  nomadic  Koordidi  tribes  who  then 
wandered  in  the  deserts  of  Pars  and  Kermaun,  and  amounted  to  500,000 
families,  if  his  numbers  be  correct.  It  is  well  known  that  a  tribe  of  Tar- 
tar invaders,  denominated  the  Sacof,  conquered  Drangiana,  which  from 
them  was  called  Saeasiana  by  Isidore  of  Charax.  Now,  may  not  tho 
Beloochees  be  the  descendants  of  these  invaders,  who  were  driven  from  it, 
during  the  vigorous  sway  of  tbe  Sassanian  princes,  to  the  mountains  that 
separate  Beloochistaun  from  Seistaun  ?  The  one  theory  is  as  probable  as 
the  other ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  they  are  of  Turco-Tartarian 
origin,  when  we  reflect  how  many  tribes  from  the  north  have  successively 
crossed  the  Oxus,  and  settled  in  Persia.  The  Brahooes  are  equally  nu- 
merous with  tbe  Beloochees,  and  seem  equally  to  be  of  Tartar  descent,  and 
generally  dwell  in  tbe  mountains.  They  are  probably  a  more  ancient  race 
than  the  Beloochees,  and  are  perhaps  the  descendants  of  the  Indo-Scytbiaus 
of  the  ancients.  Their  language  is  di£Ferent  from  that  of  the  Beloochees, 
and  is  called  the  Koo^;alee  tongue.-  It  in  no  respect  resembles  the  Per- 
sian in  sound,  and  contains  a  great  many  Hindoo  words,  having  a  strong 
resemblance,  as  they  strike  the  ear,  to  the  Punjabee  dialect.  Tbe  Deh- 
waurs  are  an  agricultural  race,  speak  pure  Persian,  and  in  all  respects 
resemble  the  Taujiks  of  Afghannistaun*  Pottinger  conceives  them  to  be 
he  descendants  of  the  ancient  Ghubres  or  Magians.  The  Mekraunees 
aro  the  inhabitants  of  maritime  Mekraun,  a  small,  hardy,  brave  race  of 
men ;  the  women  very  plain-looking,  and  almost  all  of  them  affected  with 
weak  eyes,  probably  owing  to  the  fine  particles  of  sand  from  the  desert 
constantly  floating  in  tbe  air.  Their  language  is  also  modem  Persian. 
The  Hindoos  ai^  found  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country  in  small 
bodies,  and  over  all  the  eastern  world  where  money  is  to  be  made,  unless 
in  Ji^Mn  and  China,  where  strangers  universally  are  excluded.  These 
personages  conduct  the  miserable  traffic  of  the  country,  and  act  as  money- 
changers and  agents  to  the  patire  princes.  As  the  Beloochees  ye  the  rul- 
ing tribe,  both  they  and  the  still  more  numerous  Brahooes  are  exclusively 
denominated  Beloochees.  The  Beloochees  proper  are  divided  into  the  three 
principal  distinct  tribes  of  Nharrooees,  Rinds,  and  Mugsces ;  and  these 
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again  branch  oal  into  a  great  rariety  of  anbordinate  tribea, — as  Kiimbv- 
anees,  Mingnkefl^  Zukrees,  Praderaneea,  Nahanes,  Imanm  Hooeins,  Bo- 
jmnjaS)  and  others,  too  nnmerons  to  mention.     A  branch  of  the  Nhar- 
rooeea,  called  Rnkhsanee,  inhabit  the  district  of  Nooshky,  the  confines  of 
Sostann,  and  the  district  of  Bnnpoor  in  northern  Meknran,   and  fasTe 
nearly  exterminated  all  ihefttgdaUs,  or  cnltiTators  of  the  soil,  out  of  this 
last-mentioned  part  of  Mekrann.     They  also  dwell  in  Kntch  Gmukva, 
whither  they  emigrated  from  Mekiann  in  Tillages  called  Toomaons.    These 
are  a  tall,  hardy  race  of  men,  handsome  and  actire,  and,  without  poaaess- 
ing  great  physical  strength,  are  innred  to  every  species  of  fistigiie,  and  to 
erery  change  of  climate  and  season.     They  are  the  most  ferocioin  and 
predatory  of  all  the  Beloochee  tribes,  defy  all  law,  and  are  restrained  by 
no  feelings  of  bomanity.     Priyate  theft  is  esteemed  dishononrable,  bat 
public  robbery  is  commended  as  an  act  of  the  highest  merit*     Actuated 
by,  such  a  sentiment,  they  will  individually  rehearse  and  recount  the  phm- 
der  and  devastation  they  have  committed, — what  numbers  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  they  have  led  captive  or  murdered, — ^what  villages  they 
have  burned  or  plundered, — and  what  flocks  they  have  slaughtered  when 
unable  to  drive  Uiem  off.     These  lawless  incursions  are  called  cAt^ftMot, 
and  are  conducted  in  armed  bands,  under  the  orders  of  a  dnef,  or  a  nom- 
,ber  of  chiefs  combined,  very  similar  to  the^/brajw  of  the  ancient  Highland 
chiefs.  The  Brahooes  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Beloocfaees  without 
any  alloy  of  their  mischievous  propensities.     In  appearance  they  seem  of  a 
different  stock,  liaving  neither  the  tall  figure,  the  long  visage,  nor  raised 
features  of  the  Beloochees,  but  poesessing  short  thick  bonesy  round  faces, 
and  fiat  lineaments.     They  are  a  quiet  and  industrious  race  of  men,  and 
their  fidelity  is  such  that  the  Beloochee  chiefs  retain  tliem  as  their  most 
confidential  servants.     Whilst  the  Beloochees  inhabit  the  plaina,  and  sub- 
sist generally  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  Brahooes,  on  the  contrary,  inhabit 
the  mountains,  and  subsist  by  their  flocks,  which  yield  them  ch^ee  and 
clarified  butter,  and  coarse  blankets.     Their  food  is  not  like  that  of  the 
Beloochees,  onions,  garlic,  and  assafoetida  plants  stewed  in  ranced  butter, 
but  mutton,  which  they  use  half  dressed  without  salt,  and  which  they  cure 
for, winter  food,  by  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  smoking  it  over  a  fire  of 
green  wood.     They  are  equal  to  the  Beloochees  in  personal  bravery,  and 
inurement  to  all  the  fatigues  of  life,  and  the  changes  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mate, but  they  excel  them  in  phjrsical  strength.    They  use  the  same  dresa, 
the  same  amusements,  and  the  same  weapons,  as  the  Beloochees ;  but 
their  women  are  not  like  those  of  the  latter  secluded  from,  but  enjoying 
the  society  of  men,  all  living  and  eating  together.     They  aleo  are  divided 
and  subdivided  into  an  infinity  of  tribes  and  small  dans.     It  is  impossible 
to  state  the  aggregate  population  of  all  these  tribes  of  Beloochees  and 
Brahooes,  together  with  the  other  classes  of  Jats,  Hindooa,  Mekraonees, 
Loorees,  and  Afghauns.     Mr  Elphinston  estimated  the  Beloochees,  as  far 
as  his  inquiries  could  go,  at  1,000,000,  bat  thought  the  statement  was 
much  too  low.    Balbi  estimates  it  collectively  at  2,000,000,  which  appeara 
a  more  probable  estimate  than  the  former ;  and  this  is  the  ntmoet  that  can 
be  said  on  a  subject  where  nothing  certain  can  be  obtained.     According 
to  a  muster-roll  possessed  by  the  khaun  of  Kelaut,  the  Beloochee  army 
amounts  ta  250,000  men.     But  this  number  is  a  mere  oriental  hyperbole, 
and  his  present  list,  as  Pottinger  was  informed,  contains  120,000  men, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  more  than  double  the  number  he  could  even  raise 
on  a  great  emergency.     The  khaun  of  Kelaut,  though  exalted  in  political 
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Statements  as  the  sole  niler  of  all  Beloochistamiy  is  merely  the  liead 
despot  of  many  despots  orer  whom  lie  has  little  efficient  power,  which 
only  extends  to  the  moantainons  territory  of  Beloochistann  Proper,  and 
the  lerel  districts  of  Cntch  Gnndava,  and  Hormnd  Danjil,  the  lam  of 
LoSy  and  the  chiefs  of  Mekraun,  being  independent  of  him,  as  the  kliaun 
of  Bnnpoor,  and  the  shah  of  Pnhra.  Balbi*s  ^statement,  therefore,  of 
150,000  men  as  the  force  which  the  khaun  of  Kelant  can  raise  is  absnrd, 
as  they  conld  neither  be  paid  nor  supported  in  a  country  like  Beloochi- 
stann filled  with  mountains  and  deserts,  and  destitute  in  a  great  degree  of 
water.  The  whole  revenue  of  this  mighty  political  personage  amounted, 
in  1810,  to  350,000  rupees,  or  £47,500  of  clear  rerenue,  obtained  from 
Herrund  Danjil,  Cutch  GundaTa,  and  the  market  dues  of  Kelaut.  There 
is  little  internal  trade  or  foreign  Commerce  to  pay  taxes,  which  are  chiefly 
levied  on  land,  which,  if  watered  by  wells,  pays  l-20th,  if  by  rains  l-16th, 
and  if  by  natural  springs  still  more. 

The  Beloochees  and  Brahooes  are  all  professionally  Sonnite  Moslems, 
and  strenuous  enemies  of  the  Sheeahs.  The  Hindoo  natives  are  mostly 
of  the  same  faith.  The  Loorees  of  Mekraun  are  the  most  detestable  of 
the  human  race  for  their  principle  and  practices.  Their  belief  is,  that 
man  was  bom  to  live,  to  die,  and  to  be  forgotten.  That  during  bis  exis- 
tence, if  he  is  happy,  he  has  only  to  pray  for  its  continuance ;  but,  if  the 
contrary,  he  is  at  liberty,  not  only  not  to  pray,  but  to  finish  his  being  by 
suicide.  When  any  of  them  dies,  every  thing  that  could  be  called  his 
own,  exclusively,  whatever  that  be,  is  buried  with  him,  in  order  that  this 
article  of  their  creed  may  be  accomplished  respecting  his  being  forgotten. 
They  never  marry,  the  females  living  promiscuously  with  the  males  in  an 
unbounded  incestuous  commerce.  They  very  seldom  have  children,  and 
accordingly  prefer  stealing  girls,  who  are  instructed  by  the  force  of  exam- 
ple. When  any  woman  conceives,  the  issue  is  considered  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  the  community,  and  initiated  at  a  certain  age  accordingly.  They 
are  a  Persian  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Pehlevi  or  old  Persian. 

IV.  CAUFIREESTAUN. 

This  is  entirely  a  monntainous  region  on  both  sides  of  the  Hindookho, 
and  the  Beloor  Taugh,  and  therefore  partly  within  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Afghaun  territory,  and  the  southern  limits  of  Baulkh  and  Badak- 
shaun.  We  cannot  therefore  describe  it  under  the  heads  of  Afghaunistaun 
or  Usbec  Tartary,  though  within  the  natural  and  political  limits  of  both, 
referring  the  one  division  to  the  former,  and  the  other  to  the  latter,  as  it 
would  introduce  a  sort  of  indbtinctness  and  confusion  into  the  description. 
The  people  of  this  region  are  quite  a  distinct  race  as  to  their  religion, 
complexion,  and  mode  of  life,  from  their  Afghaun  and  Tartarian  neigh- 
bours, and  politically  independent,  at  least  for  the  greater  part,  of  both. 
Both  region  and  people,  therefore,  require  to  be  described  by  themselves 
in  a  distinct  section.  This  mountainous  region  extends  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hindookho,  all  the  way  £.  from  the  Lofty  Peak,  properly  so  called, 
towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  but  the  boundary  in  that  direction  is  far 
from  being  distinctly  ascertained.  It  also  occupies  a  portion  of  the  Beloor 
Taugh,  at  the  point  where  these  two  great  r^ges  meet.  As  no  Euro- 
pean, Marco  Polo  perhaps  excepted,  who  speaks  of  a  race  of  idolaters  in 
the  Beloor  Taugh  in  his  route  to  Cashgaur,  has  ever  set  foot  within  this 
region,  modem  geographers  were  totally  ignorant  both  of  the  region  and 
people.    Its  boundaries,  generally  speaking,  for  beyond  that  we  cannot 
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go,  ve  the  omiDtry  of  KuMaut  to  Ae  N.E,  Bodalnim&  to  tho  K, 
the  district  of  Koondooz  to  the  N.W^  Aaderanb  and  Khost  to  the  W.  ii 
the  territory  of  Benikh,  and  on  the  8.  the  Kohietana  of  Caabnl,  and  tbe 
other  Talleys  and  ridgee  of  the  enbalpine  region  poeeeoeed  by  tbe  A^baa 
tribes  E.  to  the  Indaa.    Beyond  that  point  is  mere  eonjectnre. 

Histarictd  Remarks.'}  Tliere  can  he  little  doobt  that  the  MHrthen  pat 
of  this  region  eorreoponda  to  the  moantainB  of  tlie  Lamhaia^  wliidi 
Ptolemy  extendi  to  those  of  the  Come^  whidi  may  periiape  wamfod 
to  the  region  of  Ejnahkanr.  The  whole  region  is  called  CaufireeisMM, 
or  '  tbe  land  of  infidels»*  by  the  Mohammedan  writers,  becsme  te 
monntaineen  nerer  reorived  the  Moasiilmann  faith.  The  first  Earapai 
writer  who  mentiont  it  nnder  this  appeUation  seems  to  bate  beoi  BaA 
GoeSy  a  Romish  missionary,  who  in  1603  traTolled  from  Attock  to  CnboL 
He  was  informed  at  Peshawer  that  a  region  called  CapkmrtioM  kf  s 
month's  joomey  to  the  N.  of  that  place,  and  that  it  was  fnll  of  Cfarjsm 
bat  he  was  hindered  by  tbe  caravan  from  passing  throngb  it.  It  b  pro- 
bable the  good  fatlier  believed  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  be  Ch» 
tians  from  its  name,  not  adyerting  that  it  is  an  appelh^on  bestowed  n 
Pagan  as  well  as  Christian  countries.  Tbe  next  appellation  by  wfaidi  it 
was  known  to  Europeans  was  that  of  Kttuer  or  Kuttore  in  the  lusUvy  ^ 
Timoor  Bek,  by  La  Croix,  in  1723.  The  inhabitants  are  there  deooai- 
nated  SceapousheSy  or  ^  Mack  rests,'  from  the  colonr  of  their  dote 
Timoor  was  instigated  by  the  Mossulmann  inhabitants  of  Andenob  t» 
undertake  an  expedition  against  these  idolaters,  as  they  exacted  grot 
sums  of  money  from  them  under  the  name  of  tribute.  Baber  deioito 
Canfireestaun  as  lying  to  the  N.E.  of  Canbul,  and  in  his  time  tbe  &• 
tricts  of  PuDJsheer,  Nijrow,  Alishnng,  Alunkanr,  Chuganserai,  Cooi^i 
Noofgil,  Bijore,  Sewad,  and  Booneer,  were  bounded  immediately  bebW 
by  tho  Caufirs,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pnnjsheer  were  happy  to  pay  tfaea 
a  fixed  contribution  to  be  sared  from  indiscriminate  plunder.  Tbe  Cm- 
firs,  however,  had  made  an  inroad  into  that  district,  killed  many  of  tk 
inhabitants,  and  committed  extensive  ravages,  after  Baber  bad  fixed  iv 
residence  in  Delhi.  Since  that  time,  though  the  southern  borders  of  Csn- 
fireestaun  have  been  often  ravaged  during  the  vigorous  reigns  of  AUsr 
and  Aumngzebe,  yet  the  Caufirs  have  still  maintained  their  independent 
amidst  their  almost  impenetrable  mountains.  As  Croes  was  informed  tini 
they  were  infidels,  and  therefore  thought  them  to  be  Christians,  so  froD 
like  ignorance  they  were  believed  by  some  to  be  Greeks,  jnst  sa  Ah» 
Fazl  believed  the  people  of  Bijore  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Mands- 
nians  who  followed  Alexander  the  Great.  The  celebrated  Gibbon  \»M 
conjectured  the  Greeks  of  Bactria  to  have  instructed  their  neighboar%v>' 
Tartars  and  Indians,  in  science  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  so  nracb  credit 
was  attached  to  it  that  when  the  British  embassy  was  at  Peshavrer  ii  ^ 
no  small  part  of  their  business  to  inquire  after  these  supposed  inatxocW 
of  the  east  and  the  north.  To  their  great  mortification  they  foond  »^ 
the  supposed  Macedonians  of  Bijore  were  an  Afghaun  tribe,  but  heard  tbs^ 
the  Caufirs  in  many  points  resembled  the  Greeks,  as  being  beantifal  |i*^' 
ing  European  complexions,  worshipfHng  idols,  drinking  wine  in  f^ 
vases,  using  chairs  and  tables,  and  speaking  an  unknown  tongue.  Cnn^'""! 
was  now  wound  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  discovery  of  a  Greek  coloay^^ 
sisting  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  sequestered  amidst  the  lo^^ 
mountains  of  Asia,  was  joyfully  anticipated.  Every  inquiry  that  could  be 
possibly  made,  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  a  messeogtf  ^ 
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despatched  by  Mr  Elphinston  to  uiyestigate  the  language  and  character  of 
the  Canfirs.    Expectation  so  highly  excited  was  followed  by  proportionate 
disappointment,  and  the  Caofire  were  discovered  to  be  a  mere  rude  race 
ef  independent  Pagan  monntaineers,  haying  no  feature  of  resemblance  to 
the  Greeks  but  that  of  personal  beanty«     A  yocabalary  of  their  language 
was  obtained  by  the  messenger,  who  made  himself  master  of  every  thing 
connected  with  Mr  Elphinston's  inquiries ;  and  it  is  from  his  report,  con- 
nected with  the  information  of  others  who  had  visited  the  country,  and 
that  of  a  young  Caufir  who  was  interrogated  at  Peshawer  by  Elphinston, 
that  the  following  abstract  was  drawn  up  of  the  Caufirs  and  ijieir  country. 
Geographical  Sketch^     The  whole  country  is  composed  of  snowy 
mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys,  which  pro- 
dace  large  quantities  of  grapes  wild  and  cultivated,  and  feed  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  whilst  the  hills  are  pastured  with  goats.     Grrain 
is  inferior  both  in  kind  and  quantity.     The  roads  are  fit  only  for  men  on 
foot,  and  are  often  crossed  by  rivers  and  torrents  passed  by  wooden  bridges 
or  swinging  bridges  made  of  ropes.     All  the  villages  that  the  messenger 
saw  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  so  that  the  roof  of  one  bouse  forms 
the  street  leading  to  the  other  above  it,  which  is  said  to  be  the  constant 
practice  of  the  country.    The  valleys  are  well  peopled,  that  of  the  Caumo- 
jee  tribe  containing  10  villages  at  least,  and  the  chief  of  these,  Caumdaisb, 
within  three  stages  of  Fyzabad,  capital  of  fiadakehaun,  consists  of  500 
houses.     The  pe<^le  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.     Each  tribe 
has  its  peculiar  name,  not  according  to  genealogy,  but  to  geographical 
position,  each  valley  being  held  by  a  particular  tribe.     Caufirs  and  Cau- 
fireestauu  are  the  general  appellations  bestowed  by  the  Mussulman  on 
all  the  people  and  their  country.     One  division  of  them,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  is  denominated  SceapousheSy  or  *  black  vests,'  and 
Tor  CaufirSy  or  *  black  infidels,'  and  another  division,  Speen  Caufirs^  or 
'  white  infidels.'     Both  epithets  are  taken  from  thdr  dress,  for  ail  the 
Caufirs  are  remarkable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  complexion, 
but  those  of  the  larger  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat's  skin,  whilst 
the  other  dresses  in  white  cotton.     There  are  several  languages  or  rather 
dialects  among  the  Caufirs,  all  having  many  words  in  common,  and  a  near 
connexion  with  the  Shanscrit,  which  renders  their  conjectured  Ghreek  origin 
utterly  improbable.     Nor  do  their  traditions  give  any  satisfactory  account 
of  their  origin.     They  say  that  they  originally  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Candahar,  whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  Mohammedans,  at  which  time 
their  nation  consisted  of  four  tribes,  the  4th  of  which,  named  Canmojee,  re- 
tained its  ancient  rites,  whilst  ^e  other  three  were  converted  to  the  Mussul- 
man faith.     One  peculiarity  is,  that  all  the  Caufirs  count  by  scores  in- 
stead of- hundreds,  and  that  their  thousand  (which  they  call  by  the  Persian 
and  Afghaun  name)  consists  of  400  or  twenty  score.    The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Lumghaunees  and  Deggauns,  whose  lang^uage  seems  to  be  a 
Caufir  dialect,  and  gives  groimd  to  suppose  them  to  be  of  Caufir  origin. 
Elphinston,  indeed,  seems  to  think  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kobistaun 
of  Caubul  to  be  converted  Caufirs,  as  the  appellation  of  Kobiataunees  is 
applied  to  all  the  converted  Caufirs.     There  is  a  Caufir  tribe  called  Pusha 
by  MooUah  Nujub,  which  lives  on  the  frontier  of  Caubul,  and  Baber 
mentions  the  Pushawee  as  one  of  the  languages  of  Caubul,  and  the 
Pnshawees  are  still  found  within  the  KohiBtaun  of  Caubul.     Their  religion 
difiers  from  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  believe  in 
one  God,   called   Imra  by  tlie   Caufirs  of  Caumdaisb,  and   Dagun  by 
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dxMe  of  Tsokooee.  Bat  Domeroiu  idob  ara  also  worshipped, 
Uie^  represent  as  deified  saints,  in  this  rsspect  coindding  with  the  Jaisi 
and  Bhoodists,  as  also  with  the  more  ancient  pagans.  An  apotheon  ii 
easily  obtained  among  the  Caofirsy  as  a  rich  man  has  nothing  to  do  te  ob* 
tain  this  posthnmons  honour,  bat  to  be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  erect  a 
statue  for  himself,  which  will  be  sure  of  being  introduced  into  the  Cai^ 
pantheon  after  his  decease.  Bat  the  idols  of  one  tribe  di^r  from  ihossof 
another,  though  there  be  one  deity  common  to  alL  The  Cftnfin  of  Cans* 
daivh  hare  13  deified  heroes,  one  of  whom,  the  first  in  the  list,  is  Bi^n^ 
(probably  Bhagesa  or  Bacchus,)  and  we  are  told  by  the  ancienta  that  Bac- 
chus was  an  Indian  deity.  One  would  infer  from  Uiis,  that  the  Caofirs  are 
of  Hindoo  origin,  and  that  they  belong  to  the  impure  hill-tribes,  whom  & 
Hindoos  call  Chasas.  What  adds  strength  to  tlus,  is,  thai  all  the  Caoin 
are  beef-eaters,  and  sprinkle  their  idols  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  cowsl 
They  hare  a  hereditary  priesthood,  but  their  influence  b  smalL  Their  fiet- 
tirals  are  often  accompanied  with  animal  sacrifices,  the  blood  of  which  ii 
thrown  through  the  fire  on  the  stone-idol,  part  of  the  flesh  burned,  and  part 
eaten  by  the  priest  and  his  assistants.  One  of  their  prayere  on  these  oc- 
casions is  always  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mohammedans.  As  to  their 
marriages,  the  wife  is  purchased  from  her  father;  the  value  of  a  wife  is  sobk- 
times  estimated  at  20  cows.  The  women  are  not  concealed  from  public  obser* 
▼ation.  Some  of  their  slaves  are  captured  in'battle,  others  are  obtained  froa 
tribes  with  which  they  are  at  peace,  but  the  greater  number  are  from  thar 
own  tribe,  it  being  quite  common  for. the  powerful  to  seize  the  children  d 
the  weak,  and  either  sell  them  to  the  Mohammedans,  or  retain  them  fsr 
slaves.  A  person  who  loses  his  relations  is  soon  made  a  slave.  The  Af- 
ghauns  purchase  Caufirs  for  slaves,  and  some  are  made  priaonera  by  the 
Yusufzyes  on  the  borders.  The  captives  are  generally  females  who  stb 
much  sought  after  for  their  remarkable  beauty.  What  is  the  mode  of  go- 
vernment among  them  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  authority  seems  to 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  each  tribe,  and  the  law  of  retaliatisB 
is  firmly  established.  Their  only  honorary  title  is  that  of  khaun,  wUch 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Afghauns.  Then:  property  chiefly  consists  of 
cattle  and  slaves.  The  dress  of  the  Sceapooshes  consists  of  four  goat-skiBS, 
two  forming  a  vest,  and  the  other  two  a  petticoat,  with  the  hair  ouisids 
Until  they  have  slain  a  Mohammedan  the  men  go  bareheaded,  shavisg 
their  heads  all  but  a  small  tuft  on  the  crown,  and  wear  beards  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  wooden  houses,  and  they  hare 
others  where  they  keep  their  cheeses,  ghee-wine,  and  vinegar.  In  eveiy 
house  is  a  wooden  bench  fixed  to  the  wall,  with  a  low  back  to  it,  and  thef 
have  stools  shaped  like  drums,  narrow  in  the  middle.  Partly  owing  to 
their  dress  and  partly  to  custom,  the  Caufirs  cannot  sit  as  other  Asiatics^ 
80  tliat  when  forced  to  sit  on  the  ground,  they  are  compelled  to  stretch  oas 
their  legs  like  Europeans.  Then*  stools  are  made  of  wicker-work,  their  bedf 
of  wood,  and  their  thongs  of  neat's  leather.  Their  food  is  usually  cheeM^ 
butter,  and  milk,  with  bread  or  a  sort  of  suet-pudding.  Their  flesh  is  eatea 
half-dressed.  Their  fruits  are  walnuts,  grapes,  apples,  almonds,  and  wild 
apricots.  Both  sexes  drink  wine  to  great  excess.  Of  this  they  have  three 
kinds,  red,  white,  and  dark-coloured,  besides  a  kind  of  a  jelly-consistence  an4 
very  strong.  So  prevalent  is  the  use  of  wine  among  them,  says  Baber,  ^wfas 
was  himself  a  lover  of  the  bottle,)  that  every  Caufir  has  a  keg  or  leatheia 
bottle  of  it  swung  round  his  neck.  They  drink  it  daring  meals  in  pisos 
of  water,  and  though  elevated  by  it,  ara  not  quarrelsome,  are  exceediag 
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bospitabley  hunt  Irat  little,  their  fayoarite  amusement  being  dancing,  which 
ig  proaecnted  with  great  ardour  by  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  Their  musical 
instruments  are  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  their  music  is  wild,  quick,  and  va- 
ried. One  of  their  most  distinguishing  characteristics  is  their  ceaseless 
wars  with  their  Mussulman  neighbours,  and  their  usual  mode  of  attack  is 
hf  ambush,  and  they  give  no  quarter  in  battle.  Their  chief  glory  is  the 
death  of  a  JUffussulman ;  and  in  their  solemn  dances  and  festivals,  each  man 
wears  a  turban,  into  which  a  long  feather  is  stuck  for  every  Mohammedan 
he  has  killed.  The  number  of  bells  which  he  is  authorised  to  wear  round 
his  waist  is  also  regulated  in  the  same  way.  A  Caufir  who  has  not  killed 
his  man,  is  not  permitted  to  flourish  his  aze  round  his  head  during  the 
dance.  Such  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  Mussulman  are  vi- 
sited by  their  neighbours,  and  have  afterwards  a  right  to  wear  a  little  red 
woollen  cap  or  cockade  tied  to  the  head.  Those  who  have  slain  many,  may 
erect  a  high  pole  before  their  doors,  in  which  are  holes  to  receive  a  pin  for 
every  Mohammedan  the  owner  has  destroyed,  and  a  ring  for  each  he  has 
wounded.  But  when  taken  Kptari  from  their  long-rooted  and  bitter  anti- 
pathies, they  are  said  to  be  a  kind-hearted,  joyous  race.  Their  arms  are  a 
bow  with  barbed  arrows,  sometimes  poisoned,  and  a  dagger.  They  have 
lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords  from  their  neighbours  the 
Afghauns.  The  Mohammedan  princes  in  their  vicinity  frequently  invade 
their  territories  and  carry  off  slaves,  and  sometimes  the  Caufirs  condescend 
to  make  peace  with  them,  the  negotiation  being  accompanied  with 
strange  ceremonies.  In  1780  a  general  confederacy  of  all  the  Mussulman 
chiefs  was  made  against  the  Caufirs.  The  united  force  of  the  khaun 
of  Badakshaun,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Kaushkaur,  the  padshah  of  Cooner, 
the  bauz  of  Bijore,  and  several  of  the  Yusufzye  khauns,  penetrated 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  But  notwithstanding  this  success, 
they  could  not  keep  their  ground,  and  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country, 
after  sustaining  severe  losses.  There  is  no  particular  map  of  their  country, 
to  show  the  relative  situation  of  their  valleys,  tribes,  and  villages,  yet  pub- 
lished. None  of  the  tribes  or  villages  mentioned  by  Elphinston  are  set 
down  in  the  map,  except  Gumber  and  JPusha*  Baber  mentions  Kattor 
and  Oebuk  as  places  in  Caufireestaun,  but  gives  not  the  least  hint  of  their 
relative  situation.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  topography  of  this  region 
is,  that  Kstuer^  or  Kutiorey  lies  somewhere  on  the  Kaushkaur  river ;  that 
Gumber  lies  to  the  £.  of  the  pass  of  Kawuck ;  and  that  the  chief  part  of 
Caufireestaun  seems  to  be  in  the  large  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Beloor  Taugh  coming  from  the  N.E.  with  the  Hindookho  coming  from  the 
N.W. 


IV.  :i  c 


INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 


This  is  a  very  extensive  region,  comprehending  all  the  tract  between  the 
Caspian  sea  and  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Ajua,  and  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Persia  and  Afghaanistaim  on  the  S.,  to  those  of  Aisatic  Russia 
on  the  N.  The  geography  of  this  tract  is  only  known  in  a  very  general 
way;  so  obscure  is  it  that  it  has  been  justly  characterized  by  one  of 
our  best  writers  on  geographical  science,  Mr  Finkerton,  as  being  '*  chiefly 
conjectural,"  and  as  remaining,  to  the  disgrace  of  science,  "  in  a  wretched 
state  of  imperfection."  For  our  knowledge  of  it  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  oriental  historians  and  geographers,  as  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukel,  Abal- 
ghasi,  and  others,  and  to  som»  notices  from  Jenkinson,  Thon^wou,  and 
Hanway.  These  imperfect  accounts  haye  been  followed  of  late  years  by 
more  accurate  informatioin,  obtained  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  in  lus  missicm  to 
Peshawer, — by  the  Russians,  in  their  late  embassies  to  Kokun,  Khiva,  and 
Bokhara, — and  from  the  memoirs  of  Baber,  a  native  of  this  region,  and  sol- 
tan  of  Kokun,  previous  to  his  expulsicm  by  the  Usbecs,  the  present  pos- 
sessors. Some  valuable  additional  information  has  also  been  obtmned  by 
Mr  Fraser  at  Meschid  in  1822,  which  he  received  from  an  exiled  Usbec 
prince  there  resident,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  reigning  khann  of  Bok« 
hara.  With  such  aids  as  the  above  additional  inf<»ination  has  given,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  conciM  account  of  this  region  and  its  inhabitants. 
Boundaries  and  extent.']  Independent  Tartary  has  the  Caspian  sea 
and  the  river  Jaik  or  Ooral  on  the  W. ;  the  Ooral  Tan,  and  the  Algidym 
Shalo,  on  the  N.  and  N.E. ;  Soongaria  and  Eastern  Toorkistann  on  the 
£. ;  on  the  S.E.  the  basin  of  the  Upp^  Indus,  or  what  we  now  denomi- 
nate Western  Tibet ;  and  on  the  S.  Persia  and  Afghannistaun.  From  S. 
to  N.  it  extends  16  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from  Sd"*  to  51**  N.  lat.  and  20 
degrees  of  longitude  from  W.  to.  E.,  or  from  54"  to  74**  E.  long.,  that  is, 
from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  summit  of  the  Beloor  Tagh.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  the  eastern  limit  of  this  vast  tract  has  never  been 
sstronomically  determined,  it  is  impossible  to  be  precise  on  this  point.'* 
Independent  of  the  Kirghissian  portion  of  this  tract,  Balbi  has  estimated 
the  total  siiperficies  of  the  Usbec  and  Turcoman  portion  at  555,000  Bri- 
tish square  miles,  thus : 

Khanate  of  Bokhara,         .         .         230,000  British,  sq.  miles. 
Do.         Khiva,        .         .         .     193,000  do.  do. 

Do.         Kokun,    .         .         .        132,000  do.  do. 


555,000 

In  this  estimate  the  surface  of  the  Aral  lake  is  included,  but  whether  he 

10  The  maps  generally  carry  the  longitude  not  farther  than  70*  and  78*  £.  and 
eren  MsJte  Bmn  states  the  eastern  frontier  at  the  summit  of  the  Beloor  at  vbIj  69*  £. 
long,  adopting  the  opinion  of  Rennel*  that  the  nmge  of  the  Beloor  has  heen  placed  five 
degrees  too  far  E.  by  D'Anvllle.  We  must  wait  till  the  point  be  settled  by  futnxv  ob- 
servers. 
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indudes  the  tract  S.  of  the  Oms,  or  ^faoon,  we  are  not  certain ;  bat  it  is 
probable  he  does  not.  Malta  Bran  makes  the  whole  saperficies,  exclnsiTe 
of  the  steppe  of  Issim,  only  460,000  square  miles,  which  is  certainly  by 
far  too  low.  If  the  medium  breadth  of  this  tract  be  15  degrees  of  longi- 
tude  by  16  of  meridional  length,  then  the  sorlace  will  be  found  to  be 
843,600  B.  square  miles,  including  the  tract  S.  of  the  Oxus*  This  will 
not  appear  too  great,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  statements  of  Klaproth 
and  Balbi.  The  former  states  the  superficies  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
Lesser  and  Middle  Kirgee  hordes,  and  lately  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire,  at  220,000  B.  square  miles,  which,  added  to  Balbi's  statement  of 
that  of  the  Usbec  khanates,  makes  775,000  B.  square  miles.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  large  and  extensive  prorince  of  Biactria,  extending  more 
than  eight  degrees  of  longitude  by  two  degrees  of  medial  breadth* 

Names  and  Political  Divisions,^  In  compliance  with  long-established 
usage,  we  have  adopted  the  customary  appellation  of  Independent  Tar* 
tary,  as  proper  to  this  region.  The  name  of  Tartar  has  been  for  nigh  six 
centuries  applied  as  a  generic  i^pellation  to  all  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Nor- 
thern and  Middle  Asia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ancients  applied  the  term 
Scythian  to  all  the  erratic  nations  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  whe- 
ther in  Europe  or  Asia.  All  the  vagrant  tribes  to  the  N.  and  £.  of  the 
Danube,  as  fiEu:  as  geographical  knowledge  then  extended,  were  anciently 
so  called,  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards,  and  the  modem  appel- 
lation Tartar,  has  succeeded  by  common  consent  to  that  of  Scythian,  ever 
since  the  middle  of  the  13th  century ;  and  so  firmly  has  this  ethnographic 
term  taken  root  amongst  all  European  writers,  that  it  is  now  no  more  pos- 
sible to  eradicate  it,  than  the  generic  term  of  Indian^  universally  applied 
to  all  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  American  continent  ever  since  its  dis- 
covery. The  first  writer  who  introduced  the  term  Tartar  was  the  political 
missionary,  Carpini,  in  1246,  but  he  applied  it  solely  to  the  four  great 
Mongolian  tribes,  who,  he  says,  all  spoke  the  same  language,  a  strong  proof 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  parent  stock.  Rabruquis,  in  1254,  used  it 
in  the  same  sense,  when  he  visited  the  court  of  Sartakh-Kban,  grandson 
of  Jenghis-Khan ;  but  the  Mongolian  princes  were  indignant  at  being 
called  Tartars,  and  told  him  that  they  were  Mongols  and  not  Tartara,  who 
were  a  different  and  a  vanquished  tribe,  and  that  they  did  not  choose  to  be 
denominated  from  the  name  of  a  vassal  horde.  Still,  however,  the  name 
prevailed,  in  spite  of  Mongolian  remonstrance,  and  has  been,  and  still  is, 
applied  not  merely  to  the  Mongolians,  but  also,  most  improperly  and  erro- 
neously, by  almost  all  modem  writers,  to  designate  exclusively,  all  the  tribes 
of  Turkish  extraction,  although  it  is  certain  these  are  a  very  different  and 
distinct  race.  Hence  the  modem  fashionable  division  of  Great  Tartary 
amongst  Tartars,  Mongols,  and  Mandshoors.  The  two  latter  names  are 
just  and  proper,  as  designating  distinct  races,  and  as  recognised  by  these 
races  themselves ;  but  the  first  appellation  has  never  been  acknowledged 
by  any  of  the  numerous  tribes  to  whom  it  is  applied.  They  all  speak 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  know  themselves  only  by  the  particular 
name  of  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  general  name  of  Turks.  As  all  these 
tribes  have  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only,  right  to  fix  their  own  name,  it 
is  unjust  to  call  them  by  one  they  have  never  acknowledged ;  and  if  the 
name  Tartar  be  at  all  applicable  to  any  of  the  great  races,  it  belongi  to  the 
Mongols,  one  of  whose  tribes  the  ancient  Tartars  were,  with  much  greater 
propriety,  than  to  either  of  the  otiiers.  By  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Asia, 
and  by  Uie  Arab  &nd  Persian  geographers,  the  name  of  Turks  was  applied 
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to  all  the  nomadic  hordes,  Mongols  as  well  is  oth^  of  which  tliey  IumI 
any  knowledge,  and  they  dirided  them  into  two  great  bmchesy  Weafeeni 
and  Eastern  Turks,  the  former  extending  to  the  Blade  sea,  and  tlie  latter 
as  far  £.  as  China.  In  this  they  were  more  conect  than  soeoeedin^  En- 
ro(>ean  writers  Both  nations  knew  the  people  and  their  language*  Tlieir 
error  lay  in  the  too  great  extension  of  the  name,  in  implying  it  to  the  wiiole 
of  the  nomadic  races,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  one.  As  the  real  proper 
name  of  the  race  is  Turkt^  so  the  whole  region  inhabited  by  the  nmabeF- 
less  tribes  speaking  Torkish,  eren  as  far  £.  as  Hami,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lesser  Bnkaria,  should  have  lieen  called  ToorkisiaMtn^  in- 
stead of  receinng  the  name  Tartary,  It  is  probable  that  all  the  ScyUnaa 
tribes  known  to  the  ancients  since  the  days  of  Herodotus  were  of  Tnrkidi 
origin,  and  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  langnage."  We  shall,  theref<H«»  di- 
Tide  it  into  three  great  divisions,  Southern,  Middle,  and  Northern  Toorids- 
tann,  all  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Western  Tooikiataun, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  extensive  region  to  the  £•  <tf  the  Beloor,  called 
Chinese  or  Eastern  Toorkistann. 

I.   SOUTHERN  TOORKISTAUK  SOUTH  OF  THB  AMOO  OR  OXUS. 

SOBDIVISIONS. 

1.  Turkman  Desert  and  Kheewauh;  2.  Bauikh;  3.  Badakahnnn. 

II.   MIDDLE  TOOITKISTAUN. 

8UBDIVT8ION8. 

1.  North  of  ike  Amoo, 

1.  Khotlaun ;  2.  Karrategeen  ;  3.  Hissar,  or  Saganian ;  4.  Kesb  ;  5.  Vale 
of  Sogd,  comprehending  Bokhara  and  Samarcand. 

2.  Vale  of  ike  Sjfr,  or  Jaxarles, 

1.  Kokann  and  Nemingaun ;  2.  Tashkunt ;  3.  Uratippa;  4.  Ghaznah,  or 
Desert  of  Aral ;  5.  Ilak,  or  lestann ;  6.  Toorkistaun  Proper. 

III.   NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUN,  OR  KIRGHISIAN  REGION. 

Divided  amongst  the  three  hordes  of  the  Lesser,  Middle,  and  Great 
Kirghisian  hordes. 


CHAP.  I.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

All  the  western  and  northern  part  of  this  region  is  occupied  with  im- 
mense desert  plains,  whilst  the  southern  and  eastern  parts,  or  the  basins  of 
the  Syr  and  Amoo,  are  of  a  different  description,  having  fine  tracts  of  land 
defended  by  inaccessible  mountains  and  barren  deserts,  and  watered  by 
numerous  streams.     But  even  to  this  there  are  exceptions,  the  fertile  plain 

11  The  name  Turkai  or  Turca  ocean  ia  Herodotus,  Pompooiot  Mela,  and  FUnj*  •• 
that  it  ia  of  ancient  origin,  and  we  may  iiazard  the  hypothesis  that  all  Seythia,  finom 
the  Danube  £.  to  the  Imaus,  or  modern  Beloor,  was  occupied  bv  tribes  of  that  wide- 
spread race.  Even  in  the  court  of  Attita  the  Hun,  though  himsdf  a  Kalmnc,  Turkish 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  language,  for  his  very  name  Attila,  as  Mr  Erskine 
has  ingeniously  and  jusUy  obsenrdU  is  Turkish,  beinc  obviously  Atalik,  a  Turkish  term 
signifying  *  regent,*  or  '  guardian,*  which  he  actually  was  over  his  nephews,  sons  of 
his  uncle,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  one  of  his  own  sons  was  named  lloighiaiek,  from 
cl^Au,  another  word  in  the  same  language,  signifying  the  sea,  as  he  was  bom  near 
the  Euxine,  Caspian,  or  some  other  sea.  AU  the  various  tribes  who  inhabit  the  region 
here  denominRted  Independent  Tartary,  whether  they  be  Kirgees,  or  Turkmans,  cr 
Kaisaks,  or  Manl&ats^  or  Usbec^  are  Turkish,  and  speak  dialects  of  that  tongue. 
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of  Kwari^me  being  a  mere  basis  snrroanded  by  moving  sands,  and  sereral 
steppes  even  occur  here  and  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Syr  and  Oxus.  The 
surface  is  rery  varied  in  the  S.  and  S.  £.  parts,  consisting  of  numerous 
valleys,  vast  mountains,  and  extensive  phuns.  The  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  present  nothing  but  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  of  rocks  and 
arid  downs. 

Mountains*]  The  southern  chain  of  the  Hindookhoosh,  that  divides 
this  region  from  Persia  and  Afghaumstann,  having  been  already  described, 
"we  need  not  repeat  it.  A  number  of  lateral  ranges,  enclosing  extensive 
well-watered  valleys,  run  N.  toward  the  Amoo ;  and  the  descent  is  much 
greater  on  the  N.  side  than  on  the  S.  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  The  other 
great  ranges  are  the  BelooV'Taghy  the  Mooz-Tagh^  the  Arfera  range,  and 
the  KyndeT'Taghy  besides  a  vast  number  of  subordinate  ranges,  running  in 
various  directions  from  these  chains. 

The  BelooT'TaghJ]  The  Beloor-Tagh  is  the  great  range  which  on  the 
E.  dirides  this  region  from  Central  Asia.  It  is  called  Thsoung^ingy  or 
*'  the  Azure  mountains/  by  the  Chinese,  and  has  been  long  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Tartary,  as  the  great  culminating  point  where  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Aral  Noor  on  the  W.,  and  towards  the  desert  of  Shamo  on  the  E. 
The  sources  of  these  waters  running  in  opposite  directions  are  estimated  by 
the  Chinese  geographers  at  1000  li.,  or  300  geographical  miles  of  elevation ; 
and,  according  to  the  geographers  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  this  range  is  many 
thousand  Chinese  feet  in  height.  This  lofty  range  consists  of  massive 
quartz.  Hence,  in  the  Mongolian  and  Oigoorian  languages,  it  is  called 
the  Bohur  range ;  and,  in  the  Persian,  BeUor  Kok,  or  *  the  shining  moun<- 
tain,'  from  the  transparency  of  the  quartz,  and  sometimes  the  Belooi'Tagky  or 
*  the  dark  mountain,'  from  the  perpetual  clouds  which  overhang  it.  This  chain 
is  at  least  500  B.  miles  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  or  from  E.  long.  7P  and  N. 
lat.  34''  30^,  to  where  it  meets  the  Mooz-Taghin,  4P  N.  lat.  and  Tl*"  E.  long, 
according  to  Waddington's  map.  From  this  point  it  passes  N.  to  42*  M. 
lat.  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Alak-Tagh  coming  from  the  E.  In  this 
part  of  its  course  it  is  called  Khashghar  Divan.  This  chain  is  covered  with 
everduring  snow,  and  so  lofty,  abrupt,  and  precipitous,  that  the  only 
known  passes  are  those  of  Badakshaun  and  the  source  of  the  Syr. 

The  Asfera  Range.']  The  Asfera  range,  otherwise  called  the  Pamer 
mount^ns,  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Ferghana,  or  Kokaun,  running 
E«  and  W.  Their  nature,  which  is  that  of  a  very  broad  chain  of  mountains 
rising  from  an  elevated  land,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  continuation 
westward  of  the  Mooz-Tagh  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Khojund ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  only  communication  between  Kokaun  and  Bokhara  is  by  the 
pass  of  Khojund,  between  the  extremity  of  this  range  and  the  river  Syr,  is 
a  strong  evidence  of  its  magnitude  and  impracticability. 

The  Ak'Tagh."}  From  the  Asfera  range,  in  %V  SO'  E.  long.,  are  de^ 
tached  the  Ak-Tagh,  or  '  white  motmtains.'  On  approaching  Uratippa» 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the  most  western  of  which 
terminates  in  63"*  30'  long.,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  vale 
of  Sogd,  whilst  the  Ak-Tagh,  properly  so  called,  separates  Bokhara  from 
Yar-Ailak,  and  terminates  in  two  branches  at  Jizzukh  and  Joupar. 

The  Kara^Tagh^  The  Kara-Tagh,  or  'black  mountains,'  are  another 
lateral  range,  projected  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Asfera  range,  and  runs 
S.  and  S.W.  for  nigh  400  B.  miles  towards  the  Amoo  river.  Next  to  the 
Asfera,  it  is  the  most  lofty,  ragged,  and  precipitous  range  inUsbec  Toor- 
kistaun. 
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Samarcand  MounUuns.']  The  Samarcaod  moantains,  wbieh  lorm  tfae 
sottthem  bonndaiy  of  the  rtJley  of  Sogd,  are  a  branch  of  tbta  raiige»  pro- 
jected westward  as  far  as  66*  E.  long.  It  separates  the  vale  of  ^eSogdfroa 
the  district  of  Kesh,  where  Tamerlane  was  bom,  and  is  called  the  hill  <tf 
Kesh  by  Sherifeddin,  his  biogmpher,  and  the  moontain  of  Zarkak  hj  Ebi 
Hawkel.     The  Ak-Tau  ridge  is  called  Al-Botom  by  Abolfeda. 

The  Kynder-Tagh.'}  The  Kynder-Tan  is  ^e  range  which  bonnds  tb 
country  of  Kokaon  and  the  vale  of  the  Syr  on  the  N.  all  the  way  west  ai 
far  as  65'  E.  long.,  vHien  it  expires  in  the  desert  of  Aral.  It  is  another  off> 
set  from  the  great  range  of  the  Beloor,  and  has  a  longitudinal  exieBt  sf 
eight  degrees,  or  400  B.  miles.  It  is  of  prodigioos  elevation,  aa  we  an 
informed  by  Naaaraff,  and  is  coTered  with  garments  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  also  called  the  Ming  Bulak  mountains,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arga  Taa, 
or  Argjan,  or  Arka-oola,  of  Strahlenbcorg.  From  this  range  a  latml  ow 
runs  S.  to  the  Syr,  and  to  the  W.  of  Aldisikat,  and  divides  tJie  district  of 
Koknn  from  that  of  Tashknnt.  It  appears  to  be  of  no  great  elevation.  To 
the  N.  of  the  Kynder  Tan  the  conn^  is  very  little  known,  bat  seems  aol 
to  be  so  monntainons  as  the  territory  of  U^bec  Toorkistann.  It  is  said  tfasl^ 
at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Kynder  Tan,  it  is  joined  to  a  range  oi  moontaipi 
running  far  to  Uie  E.  and  thus  connecting  it  with  the  Ulogh  Tangfa*  Tba 
is  probably  the  Kichuck  Taugh^  or  ^  little  mountain.'  But  we  are  eoah 
paratively  ignorant  of  the  directions  of  the  numerous  mountain  ridges  which 
traverse  the  country  of  the  great  Kirghisian  horde.  The  fact  is,  the  wfaob 
of  Eastern  Usbec  Toorldstaun  is  full  of  mountains,  and  difficult  both  of  ac- 
cess and  description. 

RivBRS.1  The  whole  of  Usbec  Toorkistann  may  be  conmdered  as  a 
laige  basin  hollowed  out  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  Paropamtno 
and  Hindookhoosh  mountains  on  the  S.  and  those  of  the  Beloor  and  Kynder 
Tan  on  the^E.  and  N. ;  but  formed  into  two  divisions  by  the  Asfera  man- 
tains,  thus  making  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  Syr  and  Amoo. 

The  Stfr."]  The  Syr  has  two  sources,  one  in  the  Kynder -Tan  and 
another  in  the  Beloor.  The  first  or  N.E.  source  rises  on  the  S.  flank  of  the 
Kynder-Tau  (the  western  continuation  of  the  Alak  Tagh)  in  42"  3P  N.  lit 
and  70**  E.  long  in  Waddington's  map.  The  other,  or  S.  source,  ia  in  4P 
31'  N.  lat.  and  Tl""  E.  long,  (according  to  the  same  map),  on  the  cnst  of 
the  Beloor,  where  it  is  separated  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the  sonroe  ef 
the  river  of  Ksshghar.  These  two  branches  meet  below,  or  W.  of  Uskeat, 
and  the  combined  stream  runs  S.W.  to  Kojund,  its  most  southern  point, 
passing  by  Kokaun  to  the  left.  From  Kojund  the  stream  turns  to  the 
N.W.  passing  by  the  cities  of  Fenakunt,  Tonkat,  Tashkunt,  Sairam, 
Otrar,  and  others  which  once  existed,  till  at  length  it  falls  into  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  Aral  Noor,  after  a  comparative  course  of  nigh  700  B.  miles. 
It  receives  a  great  number  of  streams  on  both  sides  from  the  Asfera  and 
Kynder  mountains  before  it  enters  the  desert  of  Aral.  This  stream 
to  be  diminishing  towards  its  mouth,  and  its  banks,  where  the 
embassy  crossed  it,  in  1820,  in  their  journey  to  Bokhara,  50  versts  above 
its  mouth,  are  bare,  treeless,  sandy,  like  the  desert,  and  overgrown  for 
several  miles  in  breadth  with  thickets  of  tall  reeds  thrice  the  height  of  s 
man.  The  banks  are  alternately  steep  and  level.  Near  the  shore  ais 
several  small  and  larger  lakes.  The  river  was  frozen,  and  the  passage  oc- 
cupied two  hours  across  the  ice,  the  stream  being  400  paces  broad.  TTie 
Kooban,  which  falls  into  it  near  this  place,  is  a  small  stream,  only  SO 
paces  wide,  and  shallow.     The  whole  tract  in  the  vicinity  of  the  And  ii 
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avergrowu  with  tall  reedsy  and  the  groand  so  flat  that  not  a  single  emi- 
nonce  can  be  seen  whence  a  yiew  of  the  Aral  can  be  taken.  The  Syr  has 
no  connection  with  the  Amoo  near  its  month,  as  formerly  supposed,  bnt 
outers  the  Aral  by  separate  channels  of  its  own.  The  Russian  embassy  to 
Kankann  crossed  it  above  Kojund,  where  it  was  500  toises  broad.  This 
river  is  the  ancient  laapcurUM^  and  is  also  called  the  Iksert^  the  Sikoon, 
and  the  Syr  Daria.     It  was  the  northern  limit  of  Alexander's  marches. 

The  Oxus.'}     The  Oxas,  Jehoofh  or  Amoo,  is  a  much  larger  and  longer 
river  than  the  Syr,  and  has  a  much  more  expanded  basin.     Its  source,  ac- 
cording to  modem  information,  is  in  a  narrow  valley  surrounded  on  the  S.E. 
and  W.  by  the  lofty  snowy  mountain  of  Pooshtukhur,  where  it  is  seen  issu^ 
ing  from  beneath  a  bed  of  snow,  600  feet  deep,  in  the  high  district  of  Wuk« 
khan,  £.  long.  Td""  of  Greenwich,  and  N.  lat  38^   The  name  of  the  stream 
at  its  source,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  farther  down,  is  Punj.     It 
runs  first  N.  five  coss  through  the  valley,  and  then  N.W.,  where,  at  25  coss 
from  its  source,  it  joins  the  ShibeTf  or  Adum  Khoosh,  coming  still  farther 
from  the  N.E.     The  junction  of  these  two  branches  composes  the  main 
stream,  the  one  being  the  larger  branch,  and  the  other  having  a  more  dis- 
tant source.     From  this  junction  it  runs  120  miles  S.W.  till  meeting  with 
a  mountain  range  in  that  direction,  its  course  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  along 
the  northern  side  of  this  range,. passing,  on  the  N.,  the  countries  of  Shoognan, 
Derwanz,  and  Karategun,  where  it  finds  a  vent  through  this  chain.     From 
this  most  N.W.  point  of  its  mountain  course  it  runs  S.W.  till  it  is  again 
turned  to  a  W.N.W.  course  by  the  subalpine  ridge,  extending  fron)  the 
Hindookhoosh  to  Huzrutimam.  From  thence  it  runs  W.N.W.  till  it  finally 
enters  the  sea  of  Aral,  after  a  course  of  1 100  B.  miles,  nigh  500  of  which  are 
through  a  mountainous  region,  and  the  last  300  through  a  desert.    It  receives 
a  vast  number  of  streams  on  both  sides,  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Asfera  or  Pa- 
mer  ridge,  and  from  the  northern  sides  of  the  Hindookhoosh  and  the  Paropfr- 
misus,  as  the  Kokcha  or  river  of  Badaksliaun,  the  Auksurrai^  the  river  of 
Balkh  from  the  latter,  and  the  Soorkkauhy  the  Kavfemihan,  and  the  Sogd 
from  the  former.    It  appears  that  it  once  received  the  Morghanh,  or  liver  of 
Margiana,  three  days'  journey  to  the  W.  of  Bokhara,  but,  according  to  later 
accounts,  that  stream  is  now  lost  in  the  sands.  It  is  a  large,  broad,  and  deep 
stream.    Near  Balkh,  in  the  summer  season,  when  at  the  lowest,  it  is  fully 
equal  to  the  Jumnah  when  at  its  highest  state ;  and  near  Bokhara  it  is 
1,000  yards  broad,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  it  spreads  to  a  breadth 
of  four  miles.     This  harmonizes  with  Arrian,  who  states  the  Oxus,  where 
his  hero  crossed  it,  to  be  three-fourths  of  a  mile  broad,  and  unfordable. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  large  river,  nearly  equal  to  the  Oxus,  and  called  the 
Khizil  Daria,  or  '  red  river,'  as  joining  it  below  the  cultivated  delta  of 
Khowarasm,  and  having  its  source  in  de  hills  of  Ooratuppeh.     We  have 
not  facts  to  confirm  it,  and  the  matter  is  uncertain.     The  Oxus  has  a  large 
delta  in  the  lowest  part  of  its  course,  all  the  branches  of  which  have  di£ferent 
names,  like  those  of  the  Ganges  in  Bengal.     This  circumstance,  of  coui'se, 
renders  the  hydrography  intricate  and  perplexed.  In  this  case,  a  great  river 
being  found  by  some  traveller,  and  its  connection  with  the  main  stream  at 
the  same  time  unknown,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a  separate  and  uncon- 
nected stream. 

Of  the  other  mountains  and  rivers  belonging  to  Northern  Toorkistaun, 
we  shall  speak  briefly  when  treating  of  the  Kirghis.  In  the  mean  time  we 
shall  commence  our  account  of  the  Cfsbec  states  with  Southern  Toorkistaun. 
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CHAP.  II.— TURKMAN  DESERT  AND  KARAZAL 

This  comprehends  all  the  tract  N.  of  the  Attrack  rirer  and  the  EJhootM 
to  the  tea  of  Aral>  and  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the 
desert  thence  extending  eastward  to  the  month  of  the  Amoo,  indading'dK 
fertile  Oasis  of  Karazm.     The  whole  of  this  region  has  been  usually  de- 
nominated Karazm,  from  the  Oasis  ahove-mentioned,  and  corresponds  to 
the  ancient  Margiana  Deteria  and  Chorasmia.  The  modem  political  name 
of  this  tract  is  Kheewah^  from  the  city  of  that  name,  the  seat  of  Uie  Usbee 
Khaun.     It  may,  however,  be  as  well  denominaled  Turkomanioy  from  the 
great  number  of  Turkman  tribes  which  roam  about  in  the  desert ;  and  Jenkia- 
son,  who  travelled  all  the  way  from  Astracan  to  Bokhara  and  Ooi^gunge,  in 
1558,  says  that  all  the  country  £•  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Oorgunge,  was  then 
called  *  the  land  of  Turkman/     As  the  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  bar- 
ren waste,  little  description  is  necessary.  If  native  accounts  may  be  credited, 
it  is  made  up  of  sandy  wastes,  occasionally  raised  into  hillocks,  quite  void 
of  vegetation,  but  interepersed  with  small  patches  of  vegetation,  which 
afford  water  and  some  grass  for  the  flocks  of  the  Turkmanns  who  frequent 
it.     But  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  fertile  spots  are  neither  so  rare  nor 
so  small  in  extent,  if  the  number  of  families,  of  which  the  different  tribes 
consist  and  who  find  subsistence  here,  be  coqsidered.     But  it  is  the  policy 
of  .these  nomadic  tribes  to  keep  them  as  little  known  as  possible,  and  the 
tract  of  caravans  accordingly  leads  through  deserts  hardly  affording  water 
for  the  living  beings  that  traverse  them,  and  the  wells  of  which  are  only 
known  to  the  guides  by  particular  marks. 

Papulation,  4*c.]  TTie  inhabitants  of  this  barbarous  state  are  a  very 
mixed  mass  of  Turkmanns,  Usbeos,  and  Bukhara.  The  last  of  these  are 
divided  into  two  classes :  Saris^  or  '  traden,'  and  Taujiks^  or  ^  the  common 
mechanics  and  labourers.'  The  settled  population  is  but  trifling,  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  wandering  tribes  here,  as  in  Pereia,  called  Eels ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  the  proportion,  whether  of  tlie  latter  to  the  former, 
or  of  the  Turkmanns  to  the  Usbecs.  The  population  of  the  oasis  of 
Kheewauh  itself,  on  a  superficies  of  4600  miles,  has  been  stated  at  250,000 
persons ;  and  that  of  the  Aralians,  including  Turkmanns  and  Ejurakal- 
paks,  at  100,000 ;  whilst  by  Balbi,  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  noma- 
dic, has  been  estimated  at  only  800,000,  taken,  we  presume,  from  Rus- 
sian information.  Mr  Fraser,  on  the  contrary,  was  informed  that  the  po- 
pulation, including  the  Eels,  amounted  to  300,000  families,  or  1,500,000 
persons.  This  came  from  the  official  authority  of  the  vizier  of  Moham- 
med Rahee  Khaun  of  Kheewauh.  And  on  die  authority  of  a  resident 
merchant  of  Kheewauh,  then  at  Mesched,  the  numbera  of  the  Eels,  or  tri- 
butary tribes,  were  the  following : — 


Yamoots  about  the  Bay  of  Balkhan, 

15,000  Ivmiliefl. 

Chowders  brought  from  beyond  the  Ozui, 

-     S0,000      do. 

Kalpake,        .... 

80^000      do^ 

-     40,000      do. 

Eekder,        .... 

15,000      dob 

Sarokh,               .... 

-     15,000      dow 

UsbMs,        .... 

40,000      do. 

175,000 

Mr  Fraser  was  also  informed,  that  from  each  of  the  300,000  families, 
comprising  the  whole  of  his  subjects,  the  khaun  receives  2  tomanns  an- 
nually, or  600,000  yearly,  or  £360,000  sterling,  valuing  the  Irakian  to- 
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maun  at  I2it.,  the  impost  being  1-1 0th  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pro- 
duce, and  2^  per  cent,  of  customs.  The  military  force  of  Kheewauh  is 
differently  stated ;  the  standing  force  is  reckoned  at  from  15,000  to  30,000 
cavalry ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  he  can  raise  40,000 
horse.  The  town  of  Kheewauh  is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  Jihoon  or 
A  moo.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart.  It  has 
three  gates,  thirty  mosques,  and  a  college.  The  houses  amount  to  3000; 
but,  by  Fraser  s  information,  the  population  of  the  place  b  5000  families; 
whilst,  according  to  others,  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000  persons. 
The  present  sovereign  of  Kheewauh  is  Rahmaun  Koolee  Khaun,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  Rahim  Khaun  in  1826.  The  usuad  title 
of  these  princes  b  Takser  Khaun.  The  Russians  hare  of  late  years  built 
three  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  one  at  Okh-Trappeb, 
not  far  from  Astrabad,  and  some  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  Attrnck,  in  the 
country  of  the  Yaraoot  Turkmauns ;  a  port  in  the  bay  of  Balkan,  called 
Krasnovodsk ;  and  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Mangishlak :  and  are  using  every 
endeavour  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  numerous  Turkmaun  tribes  on 
the  coast,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  conquering  Kheewauh.  If  they 
shouUI,  at  some  future  period,  succeed  in  their  design,  no  friend  of  hu- 
manity can  deplore  the  result,  however  much,  on  political  grounds,  he  may 
regret  the  enormous  increase  of  the  Russian  power. 


CHAP.  III.— BAULKH. 

Tins  lai'ge  region  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Turkmaun  deserts,  and  corres- 
ponds to  the  western  and  larger  division  of  the  ancient  Bactria.  It  ex- 
tends from  ^*  to  70"  E.  long.,  and  from  35**  and  36*'  to  37''  and  38*  N. 
lat. ;  but  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  proper  data,  to  arrive  at  precision  in 
describing  its  extent  and  boundaries.  But  it  may  in  a  general  way  be 
s^ted  at  400  B.  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  by  150  of  general  breadth — ^thns 
comprising  a  surface  of  60,000  square  miles.  It  has  the  district  of  Ba- 
dakshaun  on  the  E.,  the  Oxus  on  the  N.,  the  desert  of  Margiana  on  the 
N.W.,  the  district  of  Heraut  on  the  S.W.,  and  on  the  S.  the  Paropami- 
san  mountains,  with  the  western  projection  of  the  Hindookhoosh.  This 
is  a  highly  diversified  region  of  mountains,  hills,  glens,  valleys,  and  plains. 
The  subalpine  ridges,  below  the  Paropamisus  and  the  Hindookhoosh,  take 
up  half  its  surface,  and  several  of  the  lateral  ridges  in  the  eastern  division 
approach  the  Oxus.  To  the  W.  the  country  eiipands  into  wide  and  con- 
tinuous plains,  increasing  as  they  proceed  in  that  direction,  in  similarity  to 
the  deserts  of  the  Toorkmaun  tribes,  till  they  become  completely  identified 
with  them.  The  whole  district  was  subject  in  1825  to  Meer  Morad 
Khaun,  son  of  Khaldaud  Khaun  of  Koondooz,  who,  on  the  death  of  Meer 
Killich  Alee,  diief  of  Khooloom,  and  his  uncle,  seized  on  his  territory  and 
that  of  Baulkh,  and  is  at  present  (1830)  master  of  the  whole  country  S. 
to  the  pass  of  Baumeeaun  and  border  of  the  Hazaurehs.  The  Usbeca 
are  the  ruling  people  in  all  this  region,  and  are  divided  into  many  tribes. 
They  are  all  rigid  Soonnees,  and  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  mooUahs, 
who  have  a  predominant  sway  in  all  their  councils,  and  exercise  a  kind  of 
theocratical  power  over  them,  and  that  of  the  very  worst  sort,  as  they 
teach  them  to  believe,  that  murder  or  robbery,  or  taking  captives  for  sale 
or  slavery,  are  no  crimes,  when  committed  on  the  persons  or  property  of 

IV.  3d  r 
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Sheeauhs,  Kaufira,  asd  Christians.     In  this  point  of  view,  the  religion  of 
Mahomet  is  the  greatest  cnrse  that  could  have  befallen  Asia. 


CHAP.  IV.— BADAKSHAUN. 

This  is  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Bactria,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
moontainous  countries  in  nature,  and  seemingly  corresponds  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Bubacene,  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Curtios  as  the  richest  in  the  world  for  gold,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones*     It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  stream  of  the  upper 
Oxus ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Beloor  ;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Khaufirs,  se- 
parating it  from  Afghaanistaun  and  the  Cobis  of  Khaushkaur :  and  on  the 
W.  by  Kadghaun.     It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular  figure,  the  base  being  the 
course  of  the  Oxus,  the  two  sides  the  Beloor  Tagh,  the  upland  of  Huz- 
rutimaum,  and  the  mountains  of  Taulikhaun,  whUst  the  apex  is  the  nar- 
row angle  which  connects  the  Beloor  and  the  Hindookhoosh.     Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  alongst  its  base  is  250  B.  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
upwards  of  150  from  S.  to  N.     But,  strictly  speaking,  its  physical  north- 
em  boundary  is  not  the  Oxus,  but  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  which 
bound  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  all  the  way  from  its  remotest  source, 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Kokcha  at  Kajaghar,  for 
more  than  300  miles.     JBadakshaun  seems  to  be  the  generic  name  for  the 
whole  tract  enclosed  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Oxus.     It  is  composed  of 
two  great  divisions :  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  that  of  the  Kokcha ;  or 
Western  and  Efeistem  Badakshaun.     Though  Badakshaun  be  commonly 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Usbec  states,  and  included  in  Toorldstaun,  yet  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  it  has  always  maintained  its  independence,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  of  a  different  race,  and  speak  a  different  language  from 
the  Toorkish, — at  least  they  did  so  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.     They 
are  Taujiks,  and  denominated  Badakshees ;  but  towards  the  W.  are  many 
camps  of  wandering   Usbecs.     The  appellative,  Taujiky  belongs  to  the 
fixed  and  aboriginal  population,  in  opposition  to  the  Toorks,  Usbecs,  and 
other  nomadic  tribes.     The  religion  of  the  natives  is  Mahommedan,  which 
they  probably  received  from  the  Arabs,  who  became  their  neighbours  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Toorkistaun.     They  are  governed  by  a  sul- 
taun,  and  their  present  sovereign  is  called  Mirza  Abdool  Ghafoor,  the  son 
of  sultan  Mohammed,  who  reigned  there  when  Elphinston  was  at  Pe- 
shawer  in  1809.  His  revenue  is  stated  to  be  6  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £75,000, 
and  his  military  force  is  estimated  at  10,000  matchlock-men. 


CHAP,  v.— TOORKISTAUN  NORTH  OF  THE  AMOO. 

This  corresponds  to  the  Sogdiana  and  the  Regio  Sacarum  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Manaralnakar  of  the  Arabians,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus. 
It  is  the  Tooraun  of  the  mythic  history  of  Persia  governed  by  the  famed 
Afrasiab.  In  modem  times  this  region,  collectively  taken,  is  called  Great 
Bukharta^  from  the  Bukhars,  the  aboriginal  natives  or  fixed  population. 
Beginning  with  the  vale  of  the  upper  Oxus,  on  the  north  side,  we  meet 
with  a  large  district  called  Khotlaun. 

\siy  Khotlaun,']     This  name  does  not  seem  to  be  known  at  the  present 
day,  but  was  used  in  those  of  sultan  Baber  and  Ebn  Hawkel  to  denote 
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all  the  country  on  the  upper  Oxus,  opposite  Badakshaun  aa  far  up  as  the 
Beloor  on  the  £.,  and  hounded  on  the  W.  hy  the  Soorkhauh,  or  Red  river ; 
on  the  N.  hy  the  mountainous  and  rugged  district  of  Karratageen ;  and  on 
the  S.  by  Badakshaun.  Its  few  valleys  are  said  to  he  narrow,  and  over- 
hung hy  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains.  Khotlaun  was  the  seat  of  a 
splendid  dynasty  of  kings  in  the  days  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy ;  and 
A  bulfeda  mentions  the  magnificent  palaces  of  its  princes.  These  sove- 
reigns, according  to  Dr  Hyde,  assumed  the  title  of  Heeyaielah^  or  Hee^ 
Aub'Telahy  or  ^prince  of  the  golden  river,'  (the  Oxus) — a  title  not  al- 
together misapplied,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Oxus  contains  a  vast 
quantity  of  gold  in  its  bed,  and  that  the  natives  are  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  collecting  it,  when  its  rapid  waves,  daring  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Beloor,  detach  the  grains  from  the 
mountains ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Beloor  range  in 
Badakshaun  contains  very  abundant  mines  of  gold.  The  Byzantine 
writers,  from  ignorance  of  the  Persian  language,  converted  the  title  of 
the  kings  of  Khotlaun  into  the  name  of  their  subjects,  calling  them 
Haiathelites,  JSphthalUes,  Nephthalites,  and  Eutaliles,  Hence  some 
European  writers,  misled  by  them,  took  these  people  for  Jews  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali. 

2</,  KarratageenT]  This  district,  like  that  of  Khotlaun,  is  more  in- 
accessible and  less  known  than  any  of  those  which  compose  Western 
Toorkistaun.  It  is  seldom  mentioned  in  history,  and  only  twice  by 
Sherefeddin,  who  calls  it  Ccdr  Tekin,  It  extends  along  the  southern 
range  of  the  Asfera  mountains  as  far  E.  as  the  Beloor,  having  Khotlan, 
Wakhika,  and  the  district  of  Saganian  on  the  S.,  and  reaching  west- 
wards to  the  hilly  districts  of  Uratippa  and  Yar  Ailak.  It  is  wholly  a 
mountainous  country ;  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  snowy  ranges  of 
Asfera  and  the  Beloor  nearly  prevent  all  communication  with  the  ad- 
joining districts,  especially  to  the  N.  and  E. 

3</,  Hissaur.'\  Hissaur,  or  Saganian^  is  a  large  independent  district, 
bounded  by  KaiTatageen  on  the  N.,  Khotlaun  and  Waksh  on  the  E., 
the  Amoo  on  the  S.,  and  the  Karadagh  range  on  the  W.  In  its  chief 
extent  it  is  more  hilly  than  mountainous.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy, 
and  tends  to  degenerate  into  desert,  but,  being  on  the  whole  well-wa- 
tered, it  is  capable  of  high  cultivation.  The  present  chief  of  Hissaur 
is,  we  believe,  independent  of  Bokhara,  being  enabled  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  Usbec  cavalry  by  means  of  the  Karadagh  mountains, 
which  cover  his  principality  on  the  side  of  Bokhara,  as  cavalry  cannot 
act  in  mountains  as  in  plains.  The  late  khaun  of  Bokhara,  Shah  Hyder, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ushec  chief  of  this  region. 

4//i,  Kesh,'^  Kesh,  or  Subzy  lies  W.  of  the  Karadagh  mountains, 
which  divide  it  from  Hissaur,  to  the  N.  of  the  Amoo,  and  is  bounded 
oil  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Kesh  hills,  which  divide  it  from  Yar-Ailak 
and  the  valley  of  Sogd.  The  chief  cities  are  the  same  as  in  the  days 
of  Timoor  and  Baber,  namely,  Kesh  and  Karshee,  also  called  Naksheb 
and  Nesef.  Khozar  has  always  been  a  place  of  note,  and  lies  S.  E.  of 
Karshee,  in  a  desert  tract.  The  country  round  Kesh  is  uncommonly 
fertile,  and  rather  marshy,  as  being  full  of  streams ;  but  it  degenerates 
as  it  approaches  the  Amoo,  and  becomes  a  perfect  desert,*— insomuch, 
that  the  rivers  disappear  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  famous 
pass  of  Kolugay  or  <  the  iron  gate,*  lies  in  the  Karadagh  range,  be- 
tween Kesh  and  Hissaur. 
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Sth,  Samarcatid  and  Bokhara, li     We  have  now  g^t  qait  of  the  Regio 
Sacarum,  and  have  arrived  at  the  vale  of  the  Sogd,  the  Sogdiana  of  the 
ancients.     The  territory  in  which  these  cities  are  contained  is  one  of  the 
most  beantifnl  and  fertile  in  nature.     It  has  the  Kesh  hills  on  the  Sn  the 
desert  of  Karazm.  on  the  W.,  the  Karadagh  range  and  the  district  of  Kar- 
rataggeen  on  the  £.,  and  the  hilly  country  of  Uratippa  on  the  N.     The 
chief  river  of  this  charming  district  is  the  Sogd,  or  Poltflimclus  of  the 
ancients,  *  most  precious,'  and  denominated  in  the  modern  Pensian  Zuruf- 
shan,  or  *  the  gold-shedding  stream,'  which  rises  in  the  Karadagb,  and 
flows  down  by  Yar-Ailak  to  Samarcand,  and  from  thence  passes  to  tlie 
N.  and  W.  of  Bokhara ;  considerably  below  which,  what  small  portion  of 
it  is  not  swallowed  up  by  the  sand,  falls  into  the  Oxus.     The  winters  are 
very  severe  in  Bokhara,  and  the  cold  intense.     The  rivers  continue  frozen 
for  nearly  three  months ;  the  Oxus  itself  is  then  rendered  passable  for 
caravans  on  the  ice.     The  wind  during  this  period  is  dry  and  piercingiy 
cold ;  but  though  the  snow  lies  sometimes  for  three  months,  it  is  seldom 
above  knee  deep.     During  the  three  months  of  spring,  gentle  rains  come 
every  three  or  four  days  from  the  W.     The  two  first  months  of  summer 
are  very  hot,  the  wind  generally  blowing  from  the  N.W.,  and  scorching ; 
but  the  air  is  occasionally  cooled  by  light  showera.  Daring  the  last  month 
of  summer  the  air  gets  cooler,  and  autumn  is  very  pleasant.     The  rains 
are  then  very  heavy  from  the  VV.     The  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Bok- 
hara are  said  to  contain  inexhaustible  mines  of  fossil  salt,  and  in  the  moun- 
tain Al-Botom  is  abundance  of  mineral  coal.     This  range  is  the  Ak-Taa, 
or  Ak-Kaya  before  described.     The  soil  of  Bokhara  b  argillaceous  ;  the 
whole  tract  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  an  argillaceous  plain,  precisely 
similar  to  all  those  which  precede  or  follow  the  sandy  deserts  in  the  route 
from  Orenburgh  to  Bokhara.     Many  salt  lakes  occur,  which  have  been 
drained,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  of  human  labour.     But  in  many 
places  the  argillaceous  soil  is  rendered  barren  by  the  superabundance  of 
saline  particles,  and  these  the  Bokhariaos  leave  untilled  in  the  midst  of 
cultivation.     There  are  two  harvests  in  this  country, — those  of  spring  and 
autumn.     The  former  is  of  the  seed  sown  at  the  beginning  of  die  rains, 
and  which  is  reaped  in  six  months ;  and  the  latter  of  that  which  is  sown 
in  autumn,  and  which  is  reaped  the  ensuing  summer.     The  spring  crop  , 
consists  of  one  species  of  wheat  and  barley,  jowaree,  maust,  nakood,  coon- 
jid,  arznn,  gall,  cotton,  madder,  sweet  and  water  melons,  cucumbers,  and 
other  plants.     The  population  of  the  Khanate  of  Bokhara  is  composed  of 
die  nomadic  tribes,  or  wandering  hordes ;  and  the  Taujiks,  or  fixed  inha- 
bitants, who  live  in  towns,  and  villages,  and  iiEu*m-houscs.     The  nomadic 
tribes  are  composed  of  many  hordes,  but  are  generally  classed  under  two 
heads,  Usbecs  and  Turkmauns  :  the  former  are  said  to  be  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  found  inhabiting  the  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  tents 
in  the  desert*     Of  the  Turkmaun  tribes  we  know  little  ;  but  there  is  one 
tribe  of  that  denomination,  called  Aersanee,  which  wanders  on  both  banks 
of  the  Oxus,  and  contains  40,000  families,  which  in  their  turn  are  sub* 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  tribes  under  particular  chiefs.     The 
Salera  and  Suhawah  tribes  of  Turkmauns  are  of  much  more  importance 
and  strength,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  collective  names  of  a  number 
of  smaller  tribes,  or  TurSj  dispersed  over  all  Mawaralnahar,  and  the  tracts 
to  the  N.E.  as  far  as  Chinese  Toorkistaun.     Their  subdivisions  are  said 
to  be  very  numerous.     Amongst  the  names  of  tribes  noticed  as  wandering 
over  one  or  another  part  of  its  deserto,  are:  the  Kuthat  JGpckauks,  Kuz* 
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ZttukSy  Noghays^  Kirgees^  Naimaunsy  and  Kara  Kalpaks,  or  *  black  bon- 
nets ;'  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  they  are  all  really  Torkmaans.  Bat  one 
thing  is  certain,  that,  excluding  the  Kalmucks,  a  few  of  whom  still  wan- 
der in  this  khanate,  they  are  all,  whether  Usbecs  or  Turkmaons,  of  the 
Great  Toorkee  family, — and  all  speak  the  same  Toorkee  or  Jaghatai  lan- 
guage,— the  only  difference  being  that  of  dialect,  as  they  all  closely  ap« 
proximate,  and  can  converse  with  and  understand  each  other.  What  pro- 
poi-tion  the  Taujik  population  may  hold  to  the  Usbec  and  Turkmaun,  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  their  language,  employments,  habits,  and  mode  of 
life,  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Toorkee  family.  Their  language 
is  Persian,  which  is  that  of  all  the  cities  to  the  N.  of  the  Hindookboosh, 
and  is  employed  as  the  vehicle  of  all  polite  and  commercial  intercourse. 
As  these  Taujiks,  called  Sarts  and  Bokhars  by  their  Tartar  masters,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdians,  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  Persian  was  the  original  language  of  all  the  fixed  population  of  this 
extensive  region,  whether  commercial  or  agricultural ;  whilst  the  Toorkee 
was,  at  the  same  time,  the  language  of  all  the  Scythian  or  nomadic  tribes, 
who  wandered  in  the  deserts  and  mountains  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
laxartes.  Arabic,  though  introduced  by  the  Arabian  invaders,  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  learned  language,  and  sacred,  its  use  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  study  of  the  Koran  aiid  its  commentators.  The  Persian 
spoken  at  Baulkh  and  Bokhara  is  the  Deri,  or  court  dialect,  on  account  of 
its  elegance,  and  is  usually  denominated  by  classical  orientalists,  the  lan- 
guage of  Baulkh,  of  Baumeeaun,  and  Bokhara.  The  Toorkee,  on  the 
contrary,  was  not  a  written  language  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Citj^  of  Bokhara,^  Bokhara  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  khanate, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  celebrity  and  antiquity,  though  no  mention  is  made 
of  it  in  any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  geographers.  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  city  of  great  consequence  at  the  period  when  the  country 
beyond  the  Amoo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  was  successively  in  the  possession  of  the  Safiiarian, 
Sammanian,  Ghaznevide,  Seljookian,  and  Khowarasmian  dynasties.  It  is 
situated  near  the  Khurabad  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sogd,  and  is  encom- 
passed with  a  wall  14»  versts  in  circumference.  According  to  Eraser's  in- 
formation it  is  fully  inhabited  within  the  walls,  having  no  vacant  spaces 
occupied  with  ruins,  like  IspahaUn,  containing  nothing  but  well-built  and 
well-peopled  houses  of  from  two  to  three  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and 
often  strengthened  by  wooden  frame-work,  and  the  whole  plastered  over 
with  a  coat  of  fine  cement,  and  many  of  them  handsomely  decorated  with 
painting  both  within  and  without.  The  city  abounds  in  roofed  bazaars  and 
caravanseras  for  travellers ;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Bokhara  are  its  mosques 
and  madresas.  Of  the  latter  there  are  above  80,  they  are  generally  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  containing  from  40  to  200  and  even  300  chambers. 
The  college  of  Gokultash,  near  the  gate  of  Karsbee,  and  the  zearaut  of 
Bohaoddin  Nagshbaud,  are  stated  to  have  each  300  apartments.  The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  three  colleges,  of  which  one  was  founded  by  the  em- 
press Katherine  II.,  whose  memory  is  much  respected  at  Bokhara.  These 
colleges  have  two  pupils  in  each  chamber,  and  are  supported  by  the  rents 
of  houses  and  lands  attached  to  them.  Their  revenues  vary  from  300  to 
5000  rupees  yearly,  and  support  the  lecturer  and  students.  Many  well- 
disposed  and  pious  Mussulmauns  build  and  endow  colleges  with  100  bigabs 
of  arable  land  and  a  few  shops,  and  the  khan  liberally  assists  all  such  insti- 
tutions out  of  the  taxes,  allowing  in  many  cases  from  5  to  15  tillas  a 
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month,  so  that  in  this  respect  Bokhara  U  the  greatest  seat  of  Mohammedai 
literatore  and  theology  in  Asia.  Bat  it  must  not  ooee  be  imagined,  thsl 
these  colleges  are  like  ours.  The  sciences  principally  studied  are  theology 
and  Mohammedan  lavr,  and  in  most  of  those  sciences,  says  Elphinstoo, 
which  we  raloe,  the  U^becs  are  far  behind  the  Afghanns.  The  commerce 
of  Bokhara  was,  at  least  Tery  lately,  great  and  extensive,  notwithstanding 
the  disordered  state  of  the  oonntries  in  its  Ticinity,  bat  the  foreign  trade  is 
much  more  extensive  than  its  internal  commerce.  Caravans  from  Persia, 
Hindoostann,  Afghaaniatann,  Baalkh,  Badakshann,  Kashghar,  Kokam, 
Tashkant,  and  Orenburg,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
Bokhara,  loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  respective  countriee,  which 
are  either  sold  on  the  spot,  or  exchanged  for  other  commodities.  Tws 
caravans  from  Orenburg  arrive  annually  at  Bokhara,  the  journey  beii^ 
completed  in  three  months.  Each  caravan  consists  of  from  4000  to  5000 
camels.  The  commerce  of  Bokhara  witli  Russia  has  been  calculated  at 
20,000,000  roubles  of  annual  valae. 

SafnarcandJ2     This  city  was  once  the  capital  of  all  Independent  Toor- 
kistann,  and  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  name  of  Jtfara- 
canda^  was  the  capital  of  the  Sogdians.     Kand  is  the  Turkish  name  for  s 
city  or  town,  as  in  those  of  Khowa-kandy  Uz-kandy  Ande-^kandy  Task- 
kandy  and  others.     This  city  is  distant  12  caravan-jouraies,  or  175  road- 
miles,  almost  due  E.  of  Bokhara,  but  the  direct  distance,  according  to 
Waddington*s  map,  is  only  112  geospraphical  miles,  where  it  is  placed  in 
39''  40^  N.  kt.  and  64*  53'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich.     But  as  the  longimde 
of  Bokliara  has  never  yet  been  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  European   geogra- 
pher, qualified  by  previous  science  for  that  purpose,  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  longitude  of  Samarcand  in  respect  of  Greenwich,  however  it  may  ap- 
proximate to  truth  in  respect  of  Bokhara.     Samarcand  is  situated  about 
four  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  Sogd,  here  called  the  Kohik,  from  a  hillock  so 
denominated  between  it  and  Samarcand.     A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  S.  of 
the  city  flows  another  stream  called  the  Dargham,  a  branch  of  the  Sogd. 
which  separates  from  it  a  little  above  the  city,  the  gardens  and  suburbs  of 
which  are  situated  on  its  banks.     When  taken  by  Alexander  tlie  Great  it 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  70  stadia,  or  B^  miles.    In  the  days  of  Ehs 
Hawkel,  the  circumference  of  the  walls  was  much  the  same.     In  the  days 
of  sultan  Baber,  the  walls  were  paced  round  the  ramparts  by  his  orders, 
and  found  to  be  1 0,600  paces  in  circumference,  or  only  five  miles.    When, 
therefore,  Dr  Herbelot  and  La  Croix  affirm,  from  the  oriental  authors,  that 
Samarcand  had  a  compass  of  12  farsangs,  or  48  miles,  they  forget  that 
Samarcand  was  a  walled  district  as  well  as  a  walled  city,  resembling,  ia 
this  respect,  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  were  not  merely 
walled  cities,  but  walled  districts,  for  this  outer  wall  comprehended  all  the 
garden-grounds  around  the  city,  as  well  as  cultivated  fields,  and  even  hills 
and  valleys.     This  wail  had  12  gates  of  iron,  each  a  league  distant  from 
the  other.     But  the  inner  inclosure,  which  contained  the  city  itself,  had 
only  four  gates,  and  the  wall  had  neither  battlements  nor  towers  like  the 
outer  wall.     Such  was  its  ancient  state  when  besieged  by  Jenghia  Khan. 
The  celebrated  Timoor  Bek  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire, 
and  adorned  it  with  a  great  number  of  magnificent  buildings.     But  the 
glories  of  this  place  have  passed  away,  like  those  of  Bagdad  and  Delhi, 
and  till  the  time  of  Shah  Moorad,  Samarcand  had  declined  so  much  since 
its  capture  by  Sheebanee  Khan  the  founder  of  the  present  Ushec  dynasty, 
that  it  had  become  the  haunt  of  the  lion  and  the  wolf.     But  that'prinos 
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made  great  exertion  to  have  it  repeopled  and  repaired.  Its  population  has 
been  since  yearly  increasing,  and  the  place  now  contains  about  60,000 
people.  Of  the  other  cities,  as  Karminay  Ghajd^wan,  Karakool,  Noor^ 
SheerauZy  Jizziky  and  Keneh  Koorgaurty  we  know  very  little. 


CHAP.  VI.— URATIPPA  AND  YAIUILAK. 

Both  these  are  mountainous  districts,  and  though  they  make  no  part  of 
the  vale  of  the  Sogd,  being  separated  from  it  by  mountains,  yet  they  are 
politically  subject  to  the  khaun  of  Bokhara.  The  former  lies  11  days' 
journey  E.N.E.  of  Bokhara,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  the  khaun  of 
Kokaund,  but  has  been  recently  subjected  to  Bokhara  by  Shah  Hyder. 
The  latter  is  a  very  hilly  country,  enclosed  between  the  Ak-Taugh  on  the 
W. ;  the  Kesh  hills  on  the  S. ;  the  Kara-dogh  on  the  S.E. ;  and  the  Asfera 
on  the  N.E. ;  which  separates  it  from  Kokaun.  In  this  district  the  Sogd 
takes  its  rise.  It  is  a  comparatively  cold  and  barren  district,  rugged  and 
mountainous.  The  appellation  denotes  the  country  of  summer-quarters,  as 
the  nomadic  tribes  retire  to  this  district  in  summer  to  avoid  the  heats  of 
the  vale  of  the  Sogd. 


CHAP.  VII.— BASIN  OF  THE  SYR. 

All  this  tract,  with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Uratippa,  is  at  pre* 
sent  comprised  in  the  kingdom  or  khanate  of  Kokaun  or  Fergauna,  a  power 
which  has  but  very  lately  risen  to  political  importance.  In  its  original 
state  Kokaun  was  but  a  small  state  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Syr,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  except  on  that  of  Kojund,  where  alone  it  can  be 
entered,  from  the  dominions  of  Bokhara,  by  a  very  narrow  opening  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Syr  river ;  but  in  consequence  of  recent  conquests, 
Kokaun  now  embraces  all  the  country  to  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.W.,  and 
to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Kirghisian  desert.  Its  present  political  boundaries 
are :  the  Kirghisian  steps  on  the  N. ;  the  lofty  range  of  the  Kynder  Tau, 
or  the  Ming  Bulak,  on  the  N.  and  N.E, ;  the  Khasghar  Divan,  or  Beloor 
Taugh,  the  Thsoungling  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  E. ;  the  Asfera  or  Yespera 
Tau,  or  the  mountains  of  Jasper,  on  the  S.,  which  separate  it  from 
Karrattageen  and  upper  Badakshaun ;  on  the  S.  W.  Yar-Ilak  and  the 
state  of  Uratippa ;  and  on  the  W.  the  dominions  of  Bokhara.  Kojund  is 
a  very  ancient  city,  known  by  the  classical  appellation  of  Cyropolis  and 
Alexandria  UltimOy  as  being  the  boundary  of  Persian  and  Macedonian 
conquest  to  the  N.  The  fortress  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  a  bow-shot 
S.  from  the  bank  of  the  Syr,  and  commands  a  very  narrow  pass  through  the 
hills  to  the  Sirr  and  the  passage  across  the  river  itself,  so  that  it  is  a  place 
of  great  importance  as  a  covering  frontier  on  the  side  of  Samarkand,  and 
as  the  only  key  into  the  Khokaun  territories  from  the  N.  or  the  S.  It  lies 
60  miles  S.W.  of  the  capital,  and  opposite  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sirr  is  the  hill  MyoghUy  celebrated  for  a  turquoise  mine ;  but  the  stones 
found  here  are  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  far  inferior  in  value  to  those  of  Nee* 
ahapoor  in  Persian  Khorasaun.  Kbojund,  says  Eraser,  though  fallen  from 
its  wonted  prosperity,  still  contains  30,000  houses.  If  so,  it  must  be  a 
very  large  city,  and  by  NazarofF  it  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  Khokaun  the 
capital  itself. — N.E.  of  Kbojund  is  Khokcyuny  the  Khowakund  of  Abulfeda, 
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now  the  capital  of  the  khaun.  It  is  bat  of  late  that  it  lias  obtained  tlii 
honour,  Andijaun  being  the  former  capital.  Before  the  ttme  of  Naihadk 
Khaun,  the  father  of  the  present  ruler,  Khokaun  was  bnt  a  small  place,  bat 
has  increased  so  much  since  it  became  the  capital,  that  it  now  contains, 
according  to  Eraser's  information,  more  than  50,000  houses.  Nazsroff, 
who  was  there,  says  that  it  is  a  very  large  and  well-peopled  city,  contata- 
ing  400  mosques,  bat  that  the  streets  are  not  at  all  paved,  and  that  tbt 
houses  are  built  of  earth  ;  it  has  three  stone  bazaars  in  the  centre,  which  ire 
opened  for  commerce  twice  a  week.  The  castle  of  the  khann  is  a  Tast 
building,  and  is  the  only  defence  of  the  city,  haWng  a  garrison  of  20,000 
men.  Mayendorf  says  that,  according  to  his  information  collected  at  Bok- 
hara, Khokaun  contains  only  6,000  houses ;  while  in  another  place  he 
makes  it  as  large  as  Bokhara.  The  city  has  no  wall,  and  water  ia  intro- 
duced  into  most  of  the  streets  by  canals  from  the  Syr,  on  or  near  the  bank 
of  which  it  stands. —  Tas/ikunty  or  Tashkend,  is  a  much  frequented 
van-station,  and  contains,  according  to  NazarofF,  20,000  houses. 


CHAP.  VII.— TOORKISTAUN. 

TooRKisTAUN  lies  N.W.  of  the  district  of  Tashknnt.  It  extends  alongsl 
the  right  bank  of  the  Syr,  below  Sayram,  and  between  it  and  the  Aral  Noot, 
and  stretches  considerably  to  the  N.  along  the  hanks  of  some  small  men 
that  come  from  the  £.  and  from  the  N.  This  also  was  a  very  rich  and 
flourishing  country  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Jenghiz  Kban,  and  full  of 
considerable  cities.  It  actually  included  at  that  time  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Syr.  But  the  name  is  now  confined  to  the  N.W.  angle  of  that  once 
extensive  region,  and  it  is  now  subject  to  Khokaun.  At  the  time  of  sultas 
Baber,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Usbecs,  from  whence,  under  Sheibanee  Kbas, 
they  came,  and  drove  Baber,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Tirooor, 
across  the  Syr,  the  Amoo,  and  the  Hindookhoosh.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Sarasoo,  the  Arj,  and  the  Boulat,  the  Talash,  and  the  Tumgay.  All 
of  these  have  been  made  to  fall  into  the  Syr.  But  the  Sarasoo  is  now 
found  to  lose  itself  in  a  small  lake,  after  running  a  long  S.W.  course  through 
the  Kirghlsian  steppe.  The  waters  of  this  lake  sometimes  communicate  with 
those  of  the  lake  of  TeU-Kol,  in  45'*  N.  lat.  and  67**  25'  £.  of  Greenwk^ 
in  the  modern  maps.  The  Turugay  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Turgaiy  which  runs  S.  from  the  same  range  as  the  Sarasoo,  and  falls  into 
the  lake  of  Ak-soo-kol,  or  Bialawoda,  to  the  N.  of  the  Aral  Noor.  The 
Talash  or  Taraz,  which  originates  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Kynder-Tau, 
after  running  for  some  space  N.W.  and  then  S.W.,  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Sakchum.  Of  the  others  we  have  no  description. — Otrar,  Jund,  Saganak, 
Sabran,  Yassi,  Jenghikant,  Osbanikhat,  Esfijab,  Jekel,  Shalj,  Taras,  and 
Balasagun,  were  all  famous  cities  in  this  region,  but  they  have  now,  and 
for  centuries,  disappeared.  The  only  city  mentioned  by  Nazaro£P  is  ^oa- 
zakf  the  frontier  city  of  Toorkistaun  on  the  side  of  the  Kirgbisian  desert 
It  is  said  to  consist  of  500  stone  houses,  built  close  to  each  other.  It  is 
situated  6n  an  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall.  The  inha- 
bitants are  stated  to  be  industrious,  and  are  employed  either  in  agriculture 
or  in  commerce  with  the  Kirghoes,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sarasoo  and 
the  Tchoui.  Taraz,  on  the  Arj  river,  70  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Otrar,  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  the  city  called  Toorkistaun  by  De  Lisle,  Strahlenbeig, 
and  others.     It  is  situated  15  miles  from  the  Syr,  and  contuna  about 
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1000  brick  houses.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  fine  situation ; 
it  was»  however,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  Toorkistaon,  and  the  winter 
reaidence  of  the  khan  of  the  Kara-Kalpaks,  or  Mankats. 


CHAP.  VIII.-DESERTOFTHE  KARA-KALPAKS. 

This  desert,  which  has  the  Aral  Noor  on  the  W.,  the  Syr  on  the  N., 
Bokhara  and  Khowarazm  on  the  S«,  and  Uratippa  on  the  E.,  is  now  tra- 
versed by  the  wandering  tribe  above-mentioned.  This  district  was  called 
Ghaz  by  the  Arabs,  and  sometimes — if  the  manuscript  readings  be  correct 
^-^Ghaznah;  and  it  probably  extends  to  the  N.  of  the  Syr  and  joins  the  de- 
sert of  Bumik,  It  is  seven  days' journey  from  £.  to  W.  and  10  from  N. 
to  S.  The  Kara-Kalpaks  cal^  themselves  Kara-Kiptchaks.  or  '  Black  Kipt- 
chaks,'  for  the  former  is  a  nickname  imposed  by  the  Russians.  By  others 
they  are  called  MankaU^  as  by  Abulghazi ;  but  Kyrillow,  in  his  map  of 
the  Russian  empire,  makes  the  Mankats  a  distinct  people  from  the  Kara- 
Kalpaks.  However  this  be,  the  nomades  so  called  were  divided  into  two 
hordes,  the  greater  and  the  lesser;  and  in  1742  the  latter  tribe,  then  con- 
sisting of  15,000  families,  having  sought  the  protection  of  Russia  or  the 
White  czar,  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Kirghisians  for  calling  in  fo- 
reign aid. 


CHAP.  IX.-  OP  THE   USBECa 

Having  discussed  the  political  geography  of  the  Usbec  states  of  l*oor- 
klstaun,  we  must  give  some  account  of  the  predominating  race,  and  of 
tlieir  respective  khans.  The  Usbecs  have  been  in  possession  of  all  the 
country  we  have  described  under  this  head,  for  more  than  300  years,  and 
erected  the  three  khanates  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokaun.  The  foun- 
der of  the  Usbec  power  was  Sheibanee  Khan,  a  remote  descendant  of 
Tooshee  Khan,  son  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  How  the  subjects  of  this  khan 
came  under  the  appellation  of  Usbecs^  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  though 
Abulghazi,  their  historian,  tells  us  the  name  originated  with  a  khan  named 
Usbec,  who  reigned  in  Kiptchak  in  the  Hth  century,  and  who  was  a  very 
zealous  Mussulman,  introducing  his  new  faith  among  all  his  subjects,  who 
so  revered  him,  that  they  called  themselves  by  his  name.^'  The  ancestors 
of  Sheibanee  Khan  possessed  the  principality  of  Toora,  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  the  Ural-Tau,  and  their  subjects,  the  Usbecs,  dwelt  in  summer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jaik,  and  in  winter  on  those  of  the  Syr.    Abdul  Khayr, 

**  But  it  U  peasiiiff  stnuige,  that,  if  all  the  hordes  of  Kiptchak  took  the  name  of  Us- 
becs from  Usbec  Khan,  none  but  the  hordes  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khokaun,  should 
retain  it.  For  the  very  same  reason  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  should  also  have  been 
called  Usbecs,  as  they  also  at  that  period  were  subjects  of  Usbec  Khan ;  so  that  the 
reason  of  the  name  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  as  given  by  Abulghazi.  He  tells  us  fur- 
ther, that  the  Usbecs  are  composed  of  -four  tribes :  Vighoors  or  Oigoors,  Naimauns, 
Durmans,  and  Kongorats.  But  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  an  author,  who  was 
so  ignorant  as  to  confoand  the  Mongolian  with  the  Turkish  language, — who  tells  that 
he  learned  the  Mongolian  or  Turkish  lan^^uage  at  the  court  of  tlM  khan  of  the  Eluths, 
where  he  dwelt  for  a  year,  and  wrote  his  book  in  that  language, — and  who  derives 
us  all  the  tribes  of  Central  Asia  from  Turk,  the  son  of  Japhet ;  while  all  who  are  ae- 
quainted  with  the  sulsject  know  that  the  Mongols  and  Turks  are  quite  distinct  races, 
have  distinct  features  and  languages,  and  that  Uie  traditionary  legends  of  the  Eluths, 
respecting  their  origin  and  history,  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  romance  of 
Abulghari,  dignifi^  with  the  name  of  a  GenealogioEd  History  from  Adam  down  to 
Sheilmnee  Khan? 

IV.  3  £ 
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the  grandfather  of  Sheihanee,  a  powerful  and  amhitioas  prince,  was,  after  a 
keen  struggle,  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  the  neighbouring  Tartar 
princes  who  combined  against  him,  along  with  several  of  his  sons,  the 
rest  escaping  by  flight.  But  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Borak  Khan, 
in  part  recovered  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  not  only  retrieved  the 
honour,  but  even  greatly  extended  the  power,  of  his  family.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Sheibanee's  reign  his  dominions  were  confined  to  the  district 
of  Toorkistaun  above  described,  to  the  N.W.  of  Tashknnt.  His  followers 
were  then  a  mass  of  tribes  of  Toorkee,  Mongol,  and  probably  of  Finnic 
race,  moulded  down  into  one  people,  with  a  great  preponderance  of  Turks. 
His  army  was  latterly  swelled  by  predatory  volunteers,  from  all  the  no- 
madic tribes  from  Khashgar  to  the  Wolga.  The  whole  of  the  re- 
gion, possessed  by  the  race  of  Timoor  Bek,  was  at  this  juncture  split 
into  a  confused  mass  of  petty  principalities,  whose  chiefs,  continualJy 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  possessed  of  no  talents  for  either  conquest 
or  government,  could  never  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  against  their 
formidable  enemy,  Sheibanee  Khan,  who  swallowed  them  all  up  succes- 
sively, till  not  one  foot  of  ground  was  left  of  all  that  Timoor  had  con- 
quered, between  the  Kynder-Tau  and  the  Hindookhoosh,  and  from  the 
Beloor  to  the  Caspian.  Sheibanee,  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  all 
Toorkistaun,  wished  also  to  subjugate  Persia  ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Shah  Ismail,  the  founder  of  the  Soofiiivian  dynasty, 
in  1510,  in  the  vicinity  of  Merou  Shah  Jehaun.  Though  this  decisive 
defeat  saved  Pereia,  the  successors  of  Sheibanee  still  retained  their  con- 
quests between  the  A  moo  and  Syr.  Whilst  they  set  up  a  descendant  of 
Jenghiz  Khan  on  the  throne  of  Kheeva,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Sheibanee  succeeded  to  the  khanate  of  Bokhara ;  but  what  particular  fa- 
mily filled  that  of  Khokaun,  we  have  no  accounts, — whether  a  remote  de- 
scendant of  Jenghiz  Khan,  or  of  Sheibanee.  We  are  indeed  told  by  Mey- 
endorff,  that  the  khauns  of  Khokaun,  Khiva,  and  Badakshaun,  are  related 
to  each  other  by  parentage  or  by  marriage,  and  that  they  live  together 
in  harmony;  whence  one  would  suppose,  that  the  successors  of  Shei- 
banee retain  only  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  which  was  till  lately  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Usbec  principalities  in  Toorkistaun.  The  history  of  these 
khauns  is  nothing  else  but  a  disgusting  repetition  of  wars  with  their  Per- 
sian neighbours,  or  contests  with  the  rival  khauns  of  Khiva,  and  can  be 
neither  instructive  nor  amusing.  The  male  line  of  Sheibanee  ended  in 
Abul  Fyze  Khaun,  who  lost  all  his  possessions  S.  of  the  Amoo,  through 
the  valour  of  the  celebrated  Nadir  Shah,  and  was  suffered  to  enjoy  the 
rest  merely  by  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror.  But  his  misfortunes 
drew  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  Usbec  chiefs ;  and  he  was  assassinated 
by  a  Mungut  beg,  named  Baheem,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  was 
in  his  turn  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  12  years,  by  Danniar  Khaun,  a 
descendant  of  Sheibanee.  He  was  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  24  years, 
by  his  son  Shah  Moorad,  so  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Beggee 
Jan  (he g gee  being  the  diminutive  of  hegy  *  lord.*)  He  was  an  active,  ambi- 
tious prince,  who  covered  his  thirst  of  conquest  under  the  aspect  of  po- 
verty and  uncommon  sanctity.  He  recovered  almost  all  the  territories 
which  had  been  lost  to  his  predecessors  since  the  time  of  Nadir  ;  and  no- 
thing but  the  singular  abilities  of  Killich  Alee  preserved  Baulkh  from  fall- 
ing into  his  hands.^^    This  royal  priest  and  accomplished  hypocrite  reigned 

"  All  the  khans  of  Bokhara  have  profMsed  to  be  saints,  but  this  noted  perMmafife  ex- 
celled them  all  in  this  respect.     He  preached  in  the  mosque,  made  long  prayers  both  for 
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16  yean,  and  was  racceeded  hy  Meer  Hyder,  who  reigned  24  years,  and 
died  in  1 826.  The  rvigning  sovereign  is  Batkar  Khan,  who  succeeded 
the  same  year.  The  khan  of  Bokhara  has  the  title  of  Emir-^l-Moume'' 
fit'n,  or  '  commander  of  the  faithful/  which  was  assumed  hy  Shah  Moorad, 
alioM  B^gee  Jan,  after  he  had  captured  Marou  from  the  Persians.  He 
also  assumed  the  title  of  Amir  Vali  Niami^  or  '  lord  of  bounties.'  Meer 
Hyder,  in  addition  to  these  titles,  assumed  those  of  Padishah^  or  '  supreme 
ruler,'  and  sultan,  both  which  he  obtained  from  the  Othman  sultan,  who, 
as  supreme  khalif  of  the  Mussulman  ftuth,  has  the  power  of  granting  these 
titles.  The  same  title  of  Vali  Niami  is  assumed  by  the  khan  of  EJio- 
kaun ;  and  hence  Nazaroff,  ignorant  of  Arabic,  wrote  Amir  Valliami^  and 
took  the  two  words  for  the  name  of  the  prince  of  Khokaun ;  whereas,  in 
fact,  they  are  merely  his  title — not  his  name.  The  khan,  in  yirtue  of  his 
office,  as  commander  of  the  faithful,  acts  the  part  of  supreme  pontiff,—- 
preaches  in  the  great  mosque  erery  Friday  to  the  people, — and  reads  the 
kholbeh  in  his  own  name.  He  remains  many  hours,  and  eren  days,  without 
appearing  in  public,  absorbed  in  meditation  or  study.  He  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  reads  the  prayers  of  the  season,  and  then  pursues 
religious  or  moral  occupations  till  day-light,  when,  having  again  said  his 
prayers  at  dawn,  he  lectures  to  about  40  or  50  students  on  the  traditions 
of  the  prophet  and  an  explanation  of  the  koran.  He  then  takes  his  place 
in  the  court,  kneeling  on  a  yeliret  cushion,  and  receives,  in  the  usual  man* 
ner,  the  salutation  of  salam  aleikoom  ('  peace  be  to  you,')  from  his  assem- 
bled courtiers,  which  is  returned  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
In  this  audience  the  seidst  or  '  holy  men,'  and  the  ulemas,  sit  on  the  right 
liand  of  the  king, — the  khans  on  his  left :  all  are  on  their  knees.  The 
Tizier  remains  standing  in  front  of  the  king.  The  royal  attendants  stand 
near  on  his  left.  All  the  ulemas  and  khans,  when  they  come  to  court,  are 
dressed  alike.  At  every  introduction  to  the  royal  presence,  the  person 
puts  on  the  Usbec  dress,  and  is  met  by  a  mace-bearer  at  the  door  of  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  led  towards  the  king.  He  stops  at  some  paces,  and 
exclaims  salam  aleikoom  /  he  then  advances  some  steps,  when  two  persons, 
taking  him  by  the  arms,  lead  him  to  within  a  short  distance  of  his  majesty. 
If  the  royal  hand  is  presented,  the  person  kisses  it :  if  directed  to  be  seat- 
ed, he  is  conducted  to  a  place  suited  to  his  rank.     When  seated,  he  pro- 

the  dead  and  the  living  of  the  Moslem  community,  carried  daily  a  whip  in  hia  hand  to 
drive  the  lazy  of  the  faithful  into  the  mosque,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  o^gar,  lived  on 
the  meanest  fare,  and  professed  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  worldly  pomp.  Having 
ostentatiously  made  an  ntter  renunciation  of  all  worldly  authority,  the  Usbecs  thought 
they  could  not  do  better  than  compel  such  a  spiritually  minded  devotee,  as  the  veryfit- 
tsst  person  for  the  office,  to  assume  the  khanship.  Whether  in  the  field  or  the  palace,  he 
■till  affected  the  manners  of  a  devotee.  Surrounded  with  his  military  chieftains  dress- 
ed in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  Jan  rode  on  a  little  poney  in  the  humble  guise  of  an  indigent 
priest,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the  envoys  of  the  neighbouring  potentates  dining  with 
nim,  under  a  ragged  tent,  on  putrid  meat,  prepared  by  a  cook  whom  his  hombie  sove- 
reign allowed  to  sit  with  the  company  at  table.  The  bread  was  as  stale  as  the  viands 
were  unpalatable.  "  God  knows,  says  the  ambassador  of  Chinnaran,  in  a  written  ac- 
count or  this  strange  court,  <<  in  what  year  of  the  Hgira  the  barley-bread  had  been 
baked  which  was  now  set  before  us  !'*  All  this  abstinence  and  outward  humility  se- 
cured, as  might  be  anticipated,  to  Beggee  Jan  the  most  absolute  authority  and  unbounded 
respect  from  his  Usbec  followers.  They  were  persuaded  that  a  leader,  who  condemned 
the  worldly  pleasures  which  they  prized,  and  who  preferred  the  patched  mantle  and 
crooked  staff  of  a  mendicant  priest  to  a  royal  robe  and  sceptre,  must  act  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Deity.  So  habituated  are  the  Usbecs  to  predatory  excursions, 
or  chapi)owing,  as  they  term  it,  that  they  cannot  live  without  it,  or  conceive  how  others 
can.  Uenoe,  when  beggee  Jan  was  once  describing  to  his  plundering  followers  the 
joys  of  the  paradise  that  awaited  them  and  other  true  believers  in  the  mture  state,  one 
ov  them  asked  him  if  there  was  any  chappowing  in  paradise ;  and  when  answered  in 
the  negative  by  this  royal  priest,  he  exclaimed,  **  If  so,  then  paradise  wont  do  for  me  !'* 
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BonnoeB  a  compliiDenl  to  the  king,  and  th«o  states  hia  request.  Ambas- 
sadors are  maintained  at  the  royal  expense.  \^'hen  the  leyee  is  over,  and 
ail  who  assisted  at  it  hare  retired,  the  thobdar^  annoimoe  to  all  who  are 
collected  about  the  gates  every  morning,  that,  if  they  have  any  represen- 
tation to  make,  they  may  adrance ;  and  they  are  all  admitted,  and  made 
to  sit  down  before  the  king,  who  reads  their  petitions,  and  decides  on  them 
according  to  the  legal  anthorities,  copies  of  the  principal  of  which  lie  on 
cushions  before  him.^**  At  noon  some  learned  men  are  admitted  to  di^mte 
in  the  royal  presence,  and  he  often  takes  part  in  them.  He  then  says  the 
mid*day  prayers,  when  the  hearing  of  causes  is  resumed,  and  continues 
till  after  noon-prayers.  The  usual  occupations  are  then  followed  till  ths 
evening,  when  evening  prayers  are  said,  and  some  short  time  afterwards 
food  is  taken.  Then  the  prayers  of  the  night  are  repeated,  and  the  king 
retires  to  his  repose  for  about  four  and  a  half  hours.  If  any  caae  requires 
a  protracted  investigation,  it  b  referred  to  the  kazee,  who  must  dedde 
agreeable  to  the  law,  through  fear  of  the  king,  the  general  familiarity  of 
the  people  themselves  with  the  laws,  and  their  ready  access  to  the  royal 
presence.  This  is  the  character  of  Meer  Hyder  as  drawn  by  the  hand  of 
a  native  traveller,  Izzet  Oollah.  Mr  Moorcroft,  who  was  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  this  commander  of  the  faithful,  found  him  seated  in  a  small 
room  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  area  of  the  court,  dressed  in  a  plain  drsb- 
coloured  coat  of  broad  cloth,  with  a  large  loosely*folded  turban  of  white 
muslin  with  a  narrow  gold  border ;  and  before  him  was  a  large  book,  ths 
leaves  of  which  he  frequently  turned  over  with  apparent  earnestness.  He 
saw  the  mode  of  despatching  business  in  the  court,  whidi  was  summary 
and  rapid.  In  cases  where  the  clium  was  rejected,  the  king  frequently 
assigned  reasons  why  he  rejected  the  suit ;  and  in  every  such  instance  the 
rejected  petition  was  torn  up.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  decision,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  repeated  a  short  prayer  in  Toorkee  for  the 
tion  of  his  majesty's  impartial  administration  of  justice,  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  assembly  joined  in  approvuig  by  stroking  their  beards.  Tbers 
was  much  of  respectful  solemnity  in  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  the  king 
delivered  bis  commands  with  great  promptitude  and  rapidity. 

Under  the  name  of  Usbecs  are  also  comprehended  the  Jaghatu  hordes, 
whom  Jaghatai  Khan  brought  with  him  when  this  regp.on  fell  to  his  share ; 
but  these  are  now  so  blended  with  their  Ushec  lords,  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished, the  language  and  habits  being  the  same.  The  Usbecs  are  gene- 
rally short,  stout,  well-made  men,  with  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones, 
tbin  beards,  and  small  eyes.  Their  comple^cion  is  fair  and  ruddy,  and  their 
hair  generally  black.  Their  dress  is  much  the  same  as  the  Peraian ;  but 
they  all  wear  boots — even  the  women  do  the  same ;  and  the  national  head 
dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  generally  worn  over  a  kalpauk  or  cap.  As 
they  are  almost  all  horse-breedere,  horses  are,  or  at  least  were,  so  numer- 
ous, that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  so  indigent  as  to  walk  on  foot.  £Ten 
beggars  travel  on  horaeback,  or  at  least  upon  camels  and  asses.  They  are 
all  known  to  be  fond  of  horse-flesh,  and  the  wealthy  fatten  hones  for  the 
table  all  the  year.  When  Nazaro£P  had  his  audience  of  the  khan  of  Kho- 
kaun,  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  served  up  to  him,  the  Chincsse 
envoys,  those  from  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  the  most  distinguished  ^et» 
sons  of  the  court,  to  testify  the  khan's  satisfaction.  The  repast  consisted 
of  rice  stained  a  rose  colour,  and  horee-flesh,  '*  which  we,"  says  he,  ^*  re- 

**  Be^ee  Jan,  asBitted  by  forty  mooUahs,  dispensed  justioe  in  person  daily  to  all  whm 
came,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  lenity. 
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fniijied  from  eating,  alleging  that  our  religion  forbade  as/'     However,  as 
that  food  ia  too  expensiye,  the  Usbecs  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  beef. 
The  great  meal  is  in  the  evening,  and  consists  of  flesh  and  broth  like  that  of 
the  Afghauns.  The  common  breakfast  is  tea  and  leavened  bread.  The  tea  is 
made  by  boiling  the  leaves ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  milk  and  butter,  or  more 
frequently  with  oil  made  from  the  tail  of  the  doomba  sheep.     The  rich 
alone  use  sugar.     In  Khokann  it  is  nsed  thrice  a  day.     The  national  be- 
verage is  koomishy  an  intoxicating  liquor  made  of  mare's  milk,  but  palat- 
able only  to  a  Tartar ;  and  those  only  can  procure  it  who  have  mares  in 
number  sufficient  to  make  it  in  the  house.  The  Usbecs  live  partly  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  partly  in  tents  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country. 
They  are  found  in  parties"  of  from  200  to  1000  families :  these  are  called 
aoulsy  or  camps,  and  several  of  these  compose  an  oorugky  or  tribe.    These 
have  no  particular  chief  any  more  than  the  Toorkmauns ;  but  each  aoul 
is  regulated  by  its  begy  chosen  by  common  consent,  but  by  no  means 
hereditary.     In  the  large  aouls  the  king  has  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
beg,  but  not  in  the  smaller.     These  begs  settle  all  disputes  of  an  infe- 
rior kind ;  the  more  serious  are  referred  to  the  convention  of  the  begs 
of  the  same  oorughy  or  tribe ;  and  if  these  cannot  decide  the  matter,  it 
is  referred  to  the  kazee  of  Bokhara.     Every  beg  collects  the  revenue 
of  his  aouly  who  in  his  turn  pays  it  to  the  aumUy  or  royal  collector. 
The  revenue  is  one-fortieth  of  the  live  stock.     The  aumil  fixes  a  price  on 
diis,  which  the  proprietor  must  pay  in  money,  as  this  species  of  revenue  is 
not  taken  in  kind.     All  the  tribes  are  perfectly  in  subjection  to  the  king,  and 
be  takes  care  to  keep  up  his  authority  in  various  ways.     He  discourages 
any  great  number  of  powerful  tribes  from  living  together  in  contiguous 
aoulsy  and  often  directly  prevents  it,  which  iseasUy  done  by  a  simple  order 
to  that  effect.     Thas  it  is  common  to  see  in  the  desert  a  variety  of  tribes 
in  contiguous  aouls.  All  the  oorughs  are  considered  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
as  social  subdivisions,  amenable  for  then:  conduct,  and  each  is  made  col- 
lectively for  the  crimes  of  its  members.     If  a  murder  be  committed  by  an 
individual  of  a  tribe,  the  whole  oorugh — if  it  should  even  consist  of  20,000 
families — must  pay  the  price  of  blood,  unless  the  murderer  be  discovered 
and  given  up.     All  villages  and  their  inhabitants,  within  hearing  of  the 
spot  where  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  are  held  answerable  for  the 
crime  and  the  pri^  of  blood.     Murders  are  thus  very  rare,  except  by 
professed  robbers  and  in  desert  places. 

The  cultivated  country  is  divided  into  districts,  called  toomaunSy  seven 
*of  which  belong  to  the  capital,  and  each  has  a  hakim  or  governor.  These 
toomauns  contain  many  villages,  over  each  of  which  is  an  auk^sukauly 
(white  beard,)  or  ^  elder,'  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  This 
oflice  is  permanent,  and  generally  hereditary,  nor  is  he  ever  changed  but 
for  manifest  misconduct,  or  incapacity.  His  duties  are  just  the  same  as 
those  of  the  begs  in  the  aouls.  He  receives  for  his  trouble,  a  present  at 
every  marriage,  and  a  portion  of  grain  from  every  individual  at  harvest* 
What  has  been  sud  of  Bokhara,  is  equally  applicable  to  Kokaun,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  ulemahs  do  not  possess  so  much  influence,  nor  does  the 
khaun  preach  in  public,  or  hold  his  courts  in  so  ostentatious  a  manner  as  the 
royal  saint  of  Bokhara ;  but  his  administration  is  esteemed  vigilant  and  im* 
partial,  and  Omar  is  held  to  be  a  mild,  good,  and  equitable  prince,  and  what 
is  more,  his  people  are  said  to  be  a  happy  contented  race,  free  from  the  pre- 
datory habits  of  their  kindred  Usbecs,  as  they  neither  make  slaves,  nor  trade 
in  them,  nor  possess  them,  and  among  them  the  traveller  is  perfectly  safe. 
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Lilce  other  Moslems,  however,  they  hold  all  other  religions  in  devostatiam, 
Whea  Nazaroff  was  at  Marghinan  with  his  four  Cossacks,  the  people  find- 
ing them  unaccompanied  by  the  officers  of  government,  followed  them  ii 
a  mob,  pelting  them  with  stones,  and  crying  out  "  the  Kimfera !  the  Kaii- 
fers  I  the  Infidels  r 

To  state  the  numerical  population  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  is  im- 
possible, even  conjectural ly,  as  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  it. 
Yet  as  it  is  deemed  indispensable  in  a  geographical  work,  to  say  somethia^ 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  give  the  conjectures  of  others  on  the  matter,  bar- 
ing nothing  else  to  offer.     Balbi,  in  1826,  estimated  the  whole  popnlasioB 
of  Independent  Toorkistaun,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  and  middle  Kir^isia* 
Hordes,  but  including  all  the  tracts  to  the  S.  of  the  Oxns,  as  Banlkh^  Ba* 
dakshaun,  and  other  territories,  at  5,000,000.     On  what  data  this  munbcr 
is  given  we  are  ignorant.     In  his  statistical  table  of  the  population  of  the 
globe,  in  1828,  he  estimates  the  whole  population  of  Independent  Toor- 
kistaun, at  4,300,000  or  700,000  less  than  the  preceding  statement,  and 
of  this,  2,500,000  are  allowed  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara.     Mr  Elphin- 
ston  allowed  1,000,000  as  the  population  of  Baulkh ;  but  in  this  estimate, 
the  population  of  Badakshaun  was  not  included,  nor  that  of  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Oxus,  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  Kokcha.     Now  we  can  hard- 
ly state  the  population  of  this  extensive  region  at  less  than  half  that  of 
Baulkh,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,500,000  persons  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  S.  of  the  Amoo^  which  would  leave  only 
1,000,000  in  whole  for  the  khanate  of  Bokhara  N.  of  the  Amoo,  even  in- 
cluding, as  Balbi  does,  the  large  districts  of  Khotlaun,  Kanataggeen,  Hissar, 
Sbadmaun,  Sheher,  Subz,  and  Uratippa,  which  seems  very  improbable, 
as  it  would  not  leave  perhaps  half  a  million  for  the  population  of  the 
whole   oasis   watered  by   the   Zurufshaun   and  its   tributaries,   and  the 
wandering  Turkmaun  Hordes  on  both  sides  of  the  Oxus  below  Termid. 
It  is  certain  that  neither  Badakshaun,  nor  Derwauz,  nor  Shoognaun,  ner 
Seeapooshes,  nor  the  Kobis  of  Khaushkaun,  nor  the  district  of  eastern 
Badijcshaun,  ever  did  or  do  make  a  part  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  for 
these  have  been  always  independent,  and  never  were  inhabited  by  Tar- 
tars, but  by  Taujiks.     Now  if  1,500,000  be  allowed  for  the  whole  of 
Toorkistaun,  S.  of  the  Amoo,  inclusive  of  the  districts  above  mentioned, 
and  1,200,000  for  that  of  the  great  Kirghisian  Horde,  1,600,000  only 
will  remain  for  Toorkistaun,  N.  of  the  Amoo,  for  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Ko- 
kann.     But  all  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  agi'ee  in  stating  the  vale  of 
the  Sogdor  Zurufshaun,  as  exceedingly  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  populous; 
and  as  the  superficies  of  this  vale  is  at  least  10,000  B.  miles,  a  popula- 
tion of  500,000,  even  allowing  so  much,  would  not  exceed  50  to  the 
square  mile,  a  number  exU'emely  scanty  for  an  extensive  valley,  esteemed  as 
one  of  the  four  Tempes  of  the  Asiatic  continent.    The  district  of  Bokhara 
itself,  according  to  Meer  Izzet  Oollah,  who  travelled  the  whole  way  from 
Bokhara  to  Kokaun,  and  who  was  an  eye  witness,  is  exceeding  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  and  thickly  studded  with  villages  for  forty  miles  round ; 
and  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Samarcand,  where  it  is  a  journey  of  mora 
than  eighty  miles  through  a  crowded  succession  of  villages,  besides  the 
large  and  populous  town  of  Karmina.     The  case  is  stated  to  be  the 
same  around  Samarcand.     Mr  Fraser  was  informed  by  the  Ameer  2«a^ 
deb,  brother  to  the  khaun  of  Bokhara,  a  most  intelligent  man,  that  Bok- 
hara, his  native  city,  had  twelve  gates  in  its  walls,  from  each  of  whkb, 
a  continuous  line  of  bazaars,  with  rows  of  houses  and  gardens,  exteoda 
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for  three  or  four  farsangs  into  the  country,  so  that  the  space  thickly 
inhabited  without  the  walls,  greatly  exceeds  that  within  the  walls. 
The  best  accounts  he  could  obtain  regarding  the  population  of  Bokhara, 
including  what  he  heard  from  the  Ameer  Zadeh,  stated,  that  within  the 
walls  the  houses  exceeded  120,000,  and  that  of  the  suburbs  and  immedi- 
ate dependencies  to  as  much  more«  "  This,"  continues  Eraser,  "  may  be 
a  great  exaggeration  ;*  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  opinion,  Bokhara 
contains  a  population  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  city  in  Asia,  except 
Pekin,  and  some  other  cities  in  China  and  India.  According  to  Elpliin- 
ston's  information,  Bokhara  contained  more  inhabitants  than  any  city  in 
Great  Britain,  London  excepted,  and  was  at  least  equal  in  population  to 
Peshawer.  Mr  Irving,  who  accompanied  the  embassy  to  Peshawer  in 
1809,  and  who  made  all  possible  inquiries  on  this  subject,  estimated  the 
whole  population  of  Bokhara  at  3,600,000  persons ;  but  of  his  data  we 
are  not  informed.  In  this  estimate  the  population  of  the  khanate  S.  of 
the  Amoo  is  not  included,  as  Baulkh,  Khoolloom,  and  other  (tistricts,  as 
their  population  was  included  in  that  of  Caubul  by  Mr  Elpbinston.  So 
that  his  calculation,  compared  to  that  of  Balbi,  is  as  3-^  to  I.  So  much 
for  conjectural  estimates.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  them 
approaches  to  truth ;  for  we  are  certain  none  of  them  is  correct. 

The  military  force  of  Bokhara,  is  yariously  estimated  from  100,000  to 
30,000.  The  former  is  eyidently  that  which  may  be  called  forth  into  ac- 
tual service  in  a  state  of  emergency,  and  which  can  undoubtedly  be  raised 
from  the  militia  and  the  various  tribes.  By  Balbi,  the  standing  force  is 
Btated  at  25,000,  all  horsemen,  and  who  are  regularly  paid  twice  a  year. 
The  pay  b  stated  by  some  to  be  10  guineas  and  20  maunds  of  grain  annu- 
ally, by  others  at  only  3  guineas  and  6  maunds  annually.  They  have  no 
knowledge  of  war  as  a  science,  and  such  military  tactics  as  they  possess, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  their  ancestors,  the  rude  Scythians ;  but  still  they 
are  equal  in  this  respect  to  their  neighbours,  the  Kfdmucks  and  Persians. 
They  excel  in  predatory  warfare,  but  are  totally  unfit  for  a  regular  engage- 
ment ;  they  charge  in  a  body  with  shouts  loud  and  terrific,  to  intimidate 
all  their  opponents ;  they  form  their  army  into  three  divisions,  so  that  they 
can  rally  twice,  but  the  diird  repulse  is  entire  defeat ;  they  never  make 
above  three  charges,  and  it  is  an  established  custom  with  them,  as  with 
their  brethren  the  Othmaun  Turks,  that  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  the  third 
attack,  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  attempt  another :  so  that  they  take,  to  flight. 
So  well  known  is  this  never-failing  custom  of  the  Turks  amongst  their 
warlike  conquerors  the  Russians,  that  their  generals  have  only  to  tell  them 
to  stand  steady  during  the  thrice  repeated  charge,  and  then  victory  is  theirs. 
Like  the  Turks,  the  Usbecs  are  brave  without  science,  but  they  are  asto- 
nishingly patient  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  besieging,  but  they  have  some  knowledge  of  mining,  and  their  most 
skilful  miners  are  usually  from  Badakshaun,  where  they  probably  learn- 
ed the  art  from  working  the  ruby  and  lazuli  mines.  The  military  force 
of  Khokaun  is  stated  at  30,000  horsemen,  chiefly  irregulars.  But  this  force 
is  raised  by  Balbi  to  100,000,  on  the  authority  of  Naasaroff  we  Bupposoy 
who  savs,  that  in  the  three  cities  of  Khokaun,  Yarmazar,  and  Andijan, 
(Oosh,)  there  are  50,000  horsemen  stationed  for  defence.  This  is  extraor- 
dinary for  such  a  state  as  Khokaun,  and  Nazaro£f  must  either  have  been 
grossly  imposed  on,  or  Khokaun  must  have  undei^one  a  prodigious  change 
since  the  days  of  Baber,  its  then  reigning  sovereign,  who  says,  that  the 
revenues  of  Ferganeh^  (KliokauD,)  may  sujQice  without  oppressing  the 
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country,  to  maintain  3  or  iOOO  soldiers,  and  that  Kboqjund  was  an  incoo- 
siderable  place,  hardly  able  to  support  a  single  bey.  NeiAer  the  regulsr 
nor  irregular  force  of  Khokaun  can,  however,  keep  the  field  above  two 
months,  being  by  that  time  compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  proTisions. 
Meer  Hyder,  the  late  sorereign  of  Bokhara,  endeavoured  to  reduce  Kho- 
kaun not  long  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  marched  an  army 
of  80,000  horsemen  for  this  purpose,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
force  the  pass  of  Khoojund,  and  obliged  to  retreat.  No  peace  was  formal- 
ly concluded  between  them,  but  as  Khokaun  is  a  very  mountainous  conn* 
try,  defended  by  strong  passes,  and  a  country  where  cavalry  cannot  act,  it 
id  quite  safe  from  an  invasion  of  Usbec  horsemen,  if  the  people  be  true  to 
themselves,  and  be  governed  by  a  ruler  of  tolerable  talents.  Ever  since 
1809,  a  continued  bloody  feud  has  existed  between  the  rival  states  of  Kfai- 
vail  and  Bokhara,  lltenuzzur  Khan,  grandfather  of  the  present  severe^ 
of  Khivah,  Rahmaun  Koulee  Khan,  made  a  foray  into  the  territon«  of 
Bokhara,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brothers  and  a  large  force.  He  was 
met  by  Shah  Hyder  at  the  head  of  an  opposing  force,  rather  unexpectedly, 
and  forced  to  retreat  faster  than  he  advanced,  and  was  drowned  with 
several  thousands  of  his  men,  in  attempting  to  recross  the  Oxus.  His  bro- 
ther and  successor  Raheem  has  endeavoured  at  different  times  to  revenge 
his  death  and  disgrace  upon  Hyder,  but  always  without  success.  Both 
sovereigns  endeavoured,  it  is  said,  to  interest  the  Russian  court  in  the 
quarrel ;  but  the  emperor  Nicholas  refused  to  act  in  any  other  character 
than  of  an  umpire  between  the  contending  parties,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
has  succeeded  this  present  year,  (1830,)  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  be 
tween  Rahmaun  Koolee  and  Meer  Katyr,  the  present  rulers  of  the  rival 
states.  If  so  it  will  give  a  preponderating  weight  to  Russian  influence  is 
the  councils  of  Khivah  and  Bokhara,  and  facilitate  her  ambitious  views  of 
more  extended  domination  over  all  the  nomadic  hordes  to  the  W.  of  the 
northern  Imaus,  which  may  at  no  very  distant  day  be  felt  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indus. 


CHAP.  X NORTHERN  TOORKISTAUN,  OR  COUNTRY  OF  THE 

KIRGHEES. 

This  is  an  extensive  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jaik  on  the  W.,  tlie  Onral- 
Tau  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  Ula-Tau  and  the  Algydim  Shalo  range  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.,  Soongaria,  or  the  country  of  the  Eluths,  on  the  £.,  the 
Aral-Noor,  the  lower  course  of  the  Syr,  and  the  dominions  of  the  khsn 
of  Khokaun  on  the  S.  Beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo  mountains,  the  steppe 
of  Issim  is  usually  included  in  the  Kirghisian  territory,  a  barren  region 
waterad  by  the  Issim  and  Irtish.  The  Kii'ghees  are  divided  uito  three 
hordes,  the  little,  the  middle,  and  the  great ;  the  first  occupying  the  steppe 
between  the  Jaik,  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  vicinity  of  Orenburgh ;  the 
second  wanders  alongst  the  N.  side  of  the  Aral-Noor  as  far  as  the  Sarasoo 
on  the  S.E.  and  in  the  Issim  steppe  beyond  the  Algydim  Shalo.  The  space 
possessed  by  the  former  two  of  these  hordes  has  lately  been  incorporated 
with  the  Russian  empire,  and  is  described  in  our  account  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  has  been  enclosed  with  a  line  of  forts  on  the  western  side  to  overawe  the 
nomades  and  prevent  them  from  changing  their  positions.  In  addition  to 
these  hordes  Mr  Eversman,  in  1828,  visited  another  horde,  called  JBucaiCf 
from  the  name  of  the  khan  Buki,  a  chief,  it  would  seem,  of  the  little 
horde,  who,  after  the  departure  of  the  Torgant  Eluths  for  Soongaria  their 
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ancient  seat,  oblMned  penniMion  from  ihe  RuMyua  gorenuwnt  to  oixu^y 
tlie  steppe  betiroeii  the  Wolga  and  Jaik.  About  tbe  Gommeacement  of 
the  present  centaiy  he  arrived  with  a  great  number  of  Kirgheee  frou  be« 
yond  the  Jaik,  and  submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  Russian  domination. 
This  horde  is  at  present  in  a  rery  prosperous  statO)  and  contains  12,000 
kibitkis  or  tents,  and  the  population  of  these  is  estimated  at  60,000 
males.  Supposing  the  females  to  be  equally  numerous,  this  would  gire 
10  to  a  kibitka  or  tent  m  an  aferage.  Some  of  these  tents  are  rery  latge, 
and  the  one  in  which  Eversman  was  received  by  the  present  khaa 
Sdiangir,  could  hold  50  men  with  ease.  The  wealth  of  this  ImhtIo  coq- 
aists,  like  that  of  other  pastoral  tribes,  in  cattle,  and  consisted  of  4,000,000 
aheep,  1,000,000  horses,  500,000  camels,  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 
The  Kirghees  generally  dispose  of  dieir  riches  in  dresst  of  which  they  are 
rery  fond,  especially  of  red  cloth  or  velvet,  aa  well  aa  chains  of  gold  and 
ailver,  and  the  women  wear  corals,  pearls,  silver  plates,  silver  medals,  and 
nanufiftctuced  stuffs.  These  objects  are  brought  to  them  by  Tai*tar, 
Russian,  and  Armenian  merchants,  who  receive  cattle  in  exchange.  The 
khan  appeared  to  be  a  very  intelligent  inquisitive  person,  and  had  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  physical  and  natural  aeieace,  and  was  constantly 
asking  questions  on  natural  phenomena ;  but  as  he  got  his  education  at 
Astracan,  it  would  be  injustace  to  compare  the  khans  beyond  the  Jaik 
with  him,  as  they  never  enjoyed  his  advantages.  It  would  appear  from 
Bversman  that  tbe  sultans,  in  general,  are  not  loved  by  the  people,  and 
in  case  of  disputes  recourse  is  not  had  to  them,  but  to  the  patriarchs,  who 
are  instituted  by  the  khan  and  the  people.  The  sultans,  on  the  cou'* 
trery,  form  what  we  call  the  aristocracyi  and  are  denominated  in  tlieir 
kngnage  Ak  ^jak^ '  men  with  white  bones.'  According  to  Dr  Bulshoi  s 
account, — ^who  spent  18  months  amongst  the  Kiighees  of  die  middle  hordci 
as  a  prisoner  and  a  slave,  in  1803  and  1804, — these  robben,  for  they  deservn 
no  better  appellation,  who  dwell  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Syr,  are  poor,  igno- 
rant, and  cruel,  and  subjected  to  great  misery  for  want  of  food  in  their 
inhospitable  deserts.  The  khan  of  the  tribe  with  whom  he  sojourned 
was  so  poor  that  he  had  only  6  ewes,  2  cows,  4  camels,  and  I  horse,  and 
Bolshoi  himself  was  reduced  to  such  a  degree  of  hunger  amongst  them, 
that  he  would  often  tear  a  piece  of  horse  flesh  from  a  dog,  and  swallow 
it  half  raw,  as  they  gave  him  no  other  food  but  brawn  and  water,  or  sour 
milk,  and  sometimes  chaiF  and  water.  Tbe  country  to  the  N  of  the 
Syr  in  this  part  is  called  the  desert  of  Burso<»k,  and  contains  nothing  but 
saline  plants,  and  salt  ponds.  From  the  Syr  N.  to  the  large  and  bitter 
lake  of  Szor-Boolak,  the  whole  country  is  called  Shee^k^Koom,  or 
*  border  of  the  desert^'  and  beyond  this  is  the  Portshakoofn  (part  of  the 
desert)  abounding  in  many  plants  bearing  small  juicy  berries*  Beyond 
this  is  the  desert  of  Karakoom^  or  *  black  sand.'  In  the  western  part  of 
chis  desert  are  many  lakes  containing  kitchen  salt,  and  to  the  east  is  the 
large  lake  of  Akuaolbarbii.  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  description  of  a 
saline  waste  that  can  either  amuse  or  edify,  we  shall  pass  to  the  great 
Kirghisian  horde  which  is  more  powerful,  and  possesses  more  pastures, 
than  all  the  other  hordes  put  together.  This  great  pastoral  community 
possesses  all  the  tract  £«  of  the  Sarasoo  river  which  divides  them  from  the 
middle  horde  to  the  frontieri  of  Soongaria  and  Khashghar.  They  not 
only  possess  the  whole  western  face  of  ^e  great  buttress  of  centrel  Asia 
to  the  N.  of  the  Jasper  mountains,  with  their  lateral  ranges  and  interme- 
diate valleys,  but  they  also  pasture  their  flocks  on  Loth  sides  of  the  lofty 
IV.  3f 
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Kynder  Taa  from  its  WMtern  tenniiiatioii  to  wiMre  it  joins  the  Ktcknk 
Tagh  and  the  AUkoola,  whilst  to  the  S.  of  Kokan  the  slopes  of  the  Jas- 
per moontauis  are  pastured  also  by  the  same  horde,  and  likewise  to  the 
E.  of  the  same  khanate,  beyond  Oosh  and  Uzkend,  their  flocks,  their  tents, 
and  their  camps,  are  to  be  found  all  the  way  up  the  northern  and 
southern  branches  of  the  Sjrr  to  their  remotest  sources  in  the  crest  of  the 
Beloor  or  Thsoungling,  and  eren  beyond  it,  to  within  three  days*  journey 
of  Khashghar.  Whilst  the  eastern  parts  of  this  extensive  pastoral  region 
are  abundantly  supplied  with  wood,  grass,  and  water,  except  toward  the 
crest  of  the  great  range  which  is  beyond  the  limit  of  vegetation,  the 
western  part  is  as  sterile  and  desert  as  that  to  the  W.  of  the  Sarasoo.  To 
the  £.  of  the  Sarasoo  is  the  desert  of  JUy  Kongoor,  so  called  from  the 
sandy  hillocks  thrown  up  by  the  wind.  Here  are  found  rocks  of  ala- 
baster, transparent  glass,  and  of  chalk.  This  desert  extends  8  caravan 
journeys  E.  to  the  Tcfiooiy  a  river  whose  course  is  erroneously  laid  down 
in  our  modern  maps.  It  issues  from  the  western  angle  of  the  great  lake 
of  TooZ'Kol  (a  salt  lake),  denominated  by  the  Eluths  Thnaortoo-Noor^ 
or  '  the  lake  of  iron.'  It  directs  its  course  to  the  N.W.,  and  receives  a 
considerable  number  of  small  streams.  In  this  direction  it  runs  as  far  as 
i6"  N.  lat.,  when  it  tarns  wholly  to  the  W.,  forming  a  succession  of  lakes, 
and  ends  by  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Kabak^Kouiak  (Figs 
Ear),  also  called  Kkochi  Kdy  or  Beile  Kol.  This  lake  lies  in  the  lx«de 
Boorsook  desert  N.  of  the  great  Boorsook.  The  upper  part  of  tJie  Tchooi, 
as  given  in  the  maps,  is  not  that  river,  but  the  Adji-Bak-Bonlan,  or  Khsr- 
Khaitooi.  From  the  Tchooi  to  the  district  of  Turkistaun  there  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  dry  and  sandy  deserts,  where  there  is  neither  food  nor 
water  for  men  nor  animals.  Farther  E.  towards  the  mountains  are  fertile 
lands  and  excellent  meadows,  dense  forests  and  wooded  hills ;  hut  ss 
this  extensive  region  has  never  been  explored  by  European  travellers,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  describe  what  has  not  been  seen.  Whilst  the  little  and 
middle  hordes  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  Russia,  the  grest 
horde  is  usually  stated  as  tributary  to  China,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
the  Eluths  in  1759,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  khanate  of  Kbokaun  itself 
is  also  represented  as  dependent  on  China,  together  with  all  its  conquests. 
Whether  this  be  the  case  at  present  in  respect  of  Khokaun  we  cannot 
determine,  as  we  have  no  information  to  enable  us  to  decide.  We  are  told 
by  Nazaroff  that  while  he  was  at  Khokaun  ambassadors  from  China  were 
then  at  that  capital :  Klaproth,  however,  thinks  that  these  were  not  de- 
puted by  the  emperor  of  China,  but  by  the  mandarins  of  Khashghar  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  government  of  that  province.  Izzet  Oollafa 
also  says,  that  all  the  Kirghees  to  the  E.  of  Khokaun  and  towards  Khash- 
ghar are  subject  to  the  khan  of  Khokaun.  This  is  not  very  like  depen- 
dence on  China,  whether  in  respect  of  the  Kirghees  or  Khokaunese.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however,  that  the  moment  the  frontiers  of  Bokhara  aie 
passed,  a  most  marked  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  amongst  the  Kirgeesh  Eels.  All  is  peace  and 
tranquillity ;  there  is  neither  robbing  nor  pilfering,  and  although  caravans 
are  used  for  the  transport  of  goods,  yet  the  road  from  one  place  to  another 
is  perfectly  safe,  even  for  the  smallest  parties  or  for  individuals.  This 
security  increases  the  nearer  you  approach  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  when 
once  there,  all  risk  ceases,  and  a  child  with  gold  in  its  hand  might  travel 
without  fear.  Now,  as  the  Kirghees  are  well  known  to  be  notoriously 
addicted  to  plunder  and  pillage — as  the  Russian  caravans  have  found  to 
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their  cost  in  going  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara — it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  this  difference  of  conduct  in  the  great  horde,  but  on  the  hypothesis, 
tliat  they  are  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  Chinese  government} 
and  that  by  virtue  of  some  convention  between  Omar  Khan  and  the 
Chinese  government,  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of  caravans  and 
travellers  in  their  route  through  the  Kirgeesh  Eels  to  Khashghar.  It  is 
also  known  that  the  Kirgeesh  tribes,  amongst  whom  the  rebel  chief  of 
Khashghar  had  taken  refuge  in  1827,  after  his  defeat  by  the  Chinese 
troops,  were  compelled  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Chinese  government. 
As  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Kirghees  have  been  already  concisely  de- 
lineated in  the  description  of  Asiatic  Russia,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume 
that  subject.  Respecting  the  name,  origin,  and  history  of  this  erratic 
nation,  little  can  be  said,  as  nomadic  tribes  have  no  annals.  The  Kirgheee 
in  the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan  dwelt  far  to  the  £.  of  their  present  seats,  for 
they  then  wandered  on  the  banks  of  the  Jenisei.  They  belong  to  the 
great  Turkish  race,  and  speak  a  dialect  of  their  language.  Though  they 
are  commonly  called  Kirghees  in  all  om'  modem  works,  and  are  so  called 
by  Abulghazi,  yet  they  do  not  call  themselves  so,  but  denominate  them- 
selves  KaUaeSy  <  robbers,'  and  Sara  Kaisacks^  or  *  robbers  of  the  deeert,' 
and  Kuzzauks ;  and  the  Usbecs,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Jaik  and  Wolga,  call  these  latter  Kuzzauk  Ooroos^  or 
'  Russian  Kuzzauks ;'  yet  modem  writers  in  spite  of  this  make  the  Kaisaks 
or  Kuzzauks  a  different  tribe  or  horde  from  the  Kirghees,  when  they  are 
in  truth  one  and  the  same.  In  old  maps  they  are  denominated  Kosacci 
Horduy  and  KasaUchai  Horda^  and  sometimes  simply  the  Kassalt*  But 
their  more  modem  name  is  Kirghee  Kaisaks,  According  to  Klaproth  they 
are  called  Kanak  by  the  Chinese  in  the  great  geographical  work  of  the  Dai- 
syn-y-tundshi,  whilst  he  himself  calls  them  Booroots,  That  work  divides 
diem  into  two  great  divisions,  the  Kanak  rfthe  rights  or  the  eastern  Boo- 
roots,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  the  Kynder-Tau  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Syr,  and  the  Kanak  of  the  left,  or  the  western  Booroots,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  of  the  Khashgar  Divan,  or  the  Jasper  mountains  to  the  S.  of 
Khokaun.  Like  the  other  Kirghees  the  great  horde  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  have  neither  korans,  nor  mooUahs,  nor  mosques. 

Respecting  the  population  of  the  great  horde,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
information  on  that  head ;  but  considering  the  great  range  of  mountain 
pasture  they  possess,  extending  at  least  eight  degrees  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
at  least  as  many  from  E.  to  W.,  including  level  steps,  it  must  be  numerous 
for  a  nation  of  nomades.  For  350  miles  of  his  road  from  Khashghar 
to  Oosh,  the  frontier  of  Khokaun,  Izzet  Oollah  continually  met 
Kirgeesh  encampments.  On  these  grounds,  and  considering  that  their  pas- 
ture grounds  are  much  better  and  fai  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  other 
two  hordes  put  ti^ther,  their  numbers  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000,  what- 
ever they  may  be  above  it. 
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(yfihe  namCy  India.  ^  The  classical  appellation,  India^  seems  to  haw 
been  anciently  given  to  the  whole  of  that  vast  region  wliich  stretches  frmi 
Persia  and  Bactria  on  the  W.  to  the  country  of  the  SinoBy  or  Chinese,  oo 
the  £.,  and  from  the  Scythian  desert  on  the  N.  to  the  ocean  on  tlie  S. 
Within  these  stapendous  limits  vrere  included  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  of 
Tibet,  the  romantic  ralley  of  Cashmere,  all  the  rugged  domains  of  the  old 
Indo-Scythiaiw,  the  countries  of  Nepaul,  Bootan,  Camroop,  and  Assam, 
together  with  Siam,  Ava,  and  Arracan,  and  the  bordering  states  as  fir  as 
the  China  of  the  Hindoos  and  the  Sin  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  whole  western  peninsnla.  The  name  is  generafiy 
supposed  to  hare  been  derired  from  the  rirer  Indusy  vAaA  watem  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  this  region.  The  words  Hind^  Hindoo^  Hindosian^  India, 
and  Indian,  were  designations  all  equally  unknown  to  the  ancient  natires. 
Under  the  appellation  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^  some  writers  hare  com- 
prised the  whole  groupe  of  countries  lying  between  the  bay  of  Bengal  and 
the  Chinese  sea.  This  is  the  Lesser  India  of  Marco  Polo,  which  he  dis- 
tingui^ee  from  the  Greater  India  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Sinde; 
and,  besides  these  two  Indias,  he  mentiotts  a  third,  which  he  calls  Middk 
or  Second  India,  comprehending  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabian  coast  bs  fatts 
the  Persian  gulf.  In  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century  we  find  the  defini- 
tion of  India  made  to  comprehend  nearly  the  same  portion  of  the  ^lobe  as 
that  on  which  we  so  vaguely  bestow  the  appellation  of  Sast  Indies,  ihs 
iskods  of  the  Indian  archipelago  being  included. 

Of  the  name  Hindostan,'}  The  modern  name  Hindostan  (Hindsutkan) 
is  a  Pendan  appellation,  composed  of  the  words  Hindu,  *  black'  or  *  swarthy,' 
and  siakn,  *  a  place  ;'  and  therefore  signifies  '  the  black  or  swarthy  ooontry.* 
By  Mahommedan  writers,  this  term  was  applie<l  to  the  countries  imasediatelf 
sobjeet  to  the  Mogul  sovereigns  of  Delhi,  or  the  eleven  provinces  lying  ts 
the  N.  of  the  Nerbuddah  river,  while  the  tract  to  the  S.  of  that  atreaoi 
was  denominated  the  Deccan,  or  '  sonth  country.'  By  the  Branaiiis  the 
country  is  denominated  Medhyama,  or  *  central,'  and  Punjab* kvmi,  or  *  the 
land  of  virtues' — appellations  vague  and  unmeaning  in  geography.  Some 
roodem  geographers  consider  the  limits  of  Hindostan  as  eo-extcnstve  with 
those  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  **  This  delineation,"  Hamilton  remaiki, 
'*  has  the  advantage  of  being  singularly  well-defined  on  three  ndes  by 
strong  natural  barriers.  Accord^g  to  this  amagement,  Hindostan  is 
separated,  on  the  north,  from  the  tabie-laad  of  Tibet,  by  the  lofty  diain  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  which  commences  at  the  Indus,  about  the  3d*  N. 
lat ,  and,  passing  Cashmere  in  the  same  parallel,  extends  thence  in  a  aon^ 
easterly  direction  to  an  unascertained  distance  beyond  the  limits  ai  Bootaa. 
To  the  S.,  Hindostan  is  every  where  bounded  by  the  oeean,  and  on  the 
west  by,  the  course  of  the  river  Indus.  To  the  £.,  its  limits  are  more 
difficult  to  define ;  but  the  most  distinct  are  the  range  of  hills  and  forests 
that  skirt  the  Bengal  districts  of  Chittagong  and  Tiperah,  and  stretch  N.  to 
the  Brahmaputra,  near  to  where  that  immense  river,  after  having  long 
flowed  almost  due  W.,  makes  a  sudden  sweep  to  the  S.  In  this  north- 
eastern corner  the  Hindoo  religion  is  irregularly  diffused,  as  it  extends,  far 
beyond  the  limits  assigned,  into  Assam  and  Cassay,  while  that  of  Baddha 
prevails  in  Bootan,  and  protrudes  into  the  Brahminical  regions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Teesta.' 
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Boundaries  and  Mwlent,']  Hindost8n>  then,  is  bonnded  od  the  N.  by  the 
■onthern  front  of  the  Himalaya,  which,  commencing  near  the  Indus,  and 
(infilling  Cashmere  on  the  N.,  runs  in  an  nninterrupted  line,  with  a 
southern  inclination,  beyond  the  utmost  eastern  extremity  of  the  country ; 
on  the  £.  by  Arracan,  Caesay,  and  the  Langtang  mountains  on  the  S.E., 
by  the  .bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  course  of  the  Indus.  According  to  these  boundaries,  the 
extreme  length  of  India  from  N.  to  S.  is  27  degrees  of  latitude — viz.  from 
Cape  Comorin,  in  7^  57',  to  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya,  in  35°  N.  lat.— or 
1,620  geographical  miles,  which  are  equivalent  to  1,880  B.  miles.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.,  or  from  the  mountains  which,  in  929  E.  long.,  separate  the 
circar  of  Silhet  from  Cassay,  to  the  most  N  W.  mouth  of  the  Indus,  in 
67°  £.  long.,  is  25  degrees,  which,  in  that  latitude,  are  equal  to  1,400  geo* 
graphical,  or  1,620  B.  miles.  These  boundaries  comprise  an  area  of 
1,100,000  geographical,  or  1,280,000  English  square  miles,  according  to 
Arrowsmith's  large  map  of  India,  and  Hamilton's  *  Statistical  Description 
of  Hindostan.'  We  apprehend  this  approximation  must  be  very  near  the 
truth;  but,  until  a  trigonometrical  survey  shall  be  extended  over  the  whole, 
we  cannot  speak  with  perfect  assurance  on  this  point. 

Tiidl*!  of  Superficial  Extent  and  Population,^  The  following  table, 
originally  formed,  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
approximation,  but  is,  nevertheless^  as  correct  an  estimate  as  we  have  any 
means  of  furnishing : 


Bengal,  Bahar,  and  BMiarea, 

Additions  in  Hindoatan  since  A.D.  1765, 
Giirwal,  Kumaon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutuleje 
and  Jumna, 


} 


Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
Under  the  Madras  Presidency,  .... 

Under  the  Bombav  Presidency,  .        .        ,        . 

Territories  in  the  Ueooan,&c.  acquired  since  1815,  consist-^ 
Ing  of  the  Peshwa*s  dominions,  &c.,  and  sineu  mostly  > 
attached  to  the  Bombay  Prcildency,  .        .  J 

Total  under  the  British  Goyemment, 

Britiih  AUkt  and  Tributariet, 

The 'Nizam,  

The  Nagpoor  Raja, 

The  King  of  Oude, 

The  Guicowar,  

Kotah,  6,500;  Bocndee,  2,500 ;  Bopaiil,  6,000, 

The  Mysore  Hajah,        .        .        .        .        .        . 

The  Satara  R^«h, 

Travancore,  6,000 ;  Cochin,  2,000,  .... 

Under  the  Rajas  or  Joudpoor,  Jej^Mwr,  Odeypoor,  Biean-1 
cere,  JeaSFlxnere,  and  oth«r  ivajpoot  chiefs^  Hol<9r,  I 
Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch,  Bhurtpoor,  Bla-  I 
chojTy,  and  namerous  other  petty  chiefs.  Ameers  of  \ 
Sinde,  Seilcs,  Gonds,  Bbesls,  Coolies,  and  Catties,  aU  I 
comprehended  within  the  line  of  British  protection,    J 

Total  British  Goremment  and  its  Allies, 

Jndepmtdent  Staie$, 
The  Nemml  Raja,  T     .        .        . 

The  Lahore  Rhja  (Rni^eet  Singh), 
The  Am««r8  of  Sinde, 
The  Dominions  of  Sindia, 
The  Cabiil  Sovereign  eutof  the  Indus, 

Grand  Total  of  Hindwtan, 


Sq.MOei. 


162,000 
146,000 

18,000 


328,000 

154^000 

11,000 

60,000 


553,000 

96,000 
70.000 
20,000 
18,000 
14,000 
27,000 
14^000 
8,000 


288,000 


1,108,000 

58,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 


1,280,000 


PoputaHon. 


89,000,000 
18,000,000 

500,000 


57,600,000 

15.000,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


83,000,000 

10,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,600,000 
8,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000^000 


16,000,000 


123,000^000 

2,000,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 
4^000,000 
1,000,000 


184^000,000 
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IxDiA  BBTOHO  THX  GANass.— ilcfiMailio9U  M  18M  and  18eSt* 

8f,Miim. 

Countries  S.  of  Rangoon,  oonstoting  of  half  the  proyiooe  of  1 
MarcalMU),  and  the  prorinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Tenaaeerim,  and  >    21,000 

the  Mergiii  Idee,  J 

The  province  of  Arracao,  .......        11,000 

Countries  from  which  the  Bormese  have  been  expelled,  oondat-1 
iiig  of  Assam  and  the  adjacent  petty  states,  occupying  a  space  >    45,000 
ofalwut  .     - J 

Total,        .        77,000 


51,000 
lOOgOOO 
lfiO,O0C 

901,000 


Geographical  and  PoiUical  Divinons.'2  Hindoetan,  when  viewed  oo  i 
map,  without  any  reference  to  its  political  divisions,  presents  to  the  eye 
two  grand  portions  of  territory :  namely,  the  continent  of  India,  or  Hin" 
doslan  Propery — end  the  Deccan^  or  peninsnla.  The  former  extends  froiii 
the  Himalaya  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Camhay,  and  the  months  of  the 
Granges ;  and  the  latter  stretches  sonth  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  is  sarronnd- 
ed  on  all  sides  hy  the  sea,  except  on  the  north,  where  a  line  drawn  from 
the  S.  E.  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Cambay,  repre 
sents  the  natural  limit  These  two  grand  divisions  may  be  again  g^igra 
phically  subdivided,  as  follows — 


I.    NORTHERN    INDIA. 

Modem  IHm$ion$ 

1.  'Cashmere. 

2.  Upper  Lahore. 

S.  DoD  of  the  Sutlege  and  Junnafa. 

4w  GurwaL 

5.  Kumaon, 

d.  Nepaul.  .  • 

7.  SikJdm. 

8.  Bootan. 

9.  Assam. 

II.   INDIA  PROPER. 

/.  SindHie. 
1.  The  Pui\jauh,  or  lower  Lahore. 


2. 

Mooltan. 

S. 

Sinde  and  Tatta.      . 

4. 

Catch. 

5. 

Peninsula  of  Guzerat. 

6. 

ProTince  of  Guzerat 

//.  CetUraL 

7. 

Malwah. 

8. 

///.  GcmtOic. 

9. 

Delhi. 

10. 

Agra.          .               . 

11. 

Oude. 

18. 

AUahahad. 

13. 

Bahar. 

14. 

BengaL 

IIL    THR  DECCAN 

1. 

Candeish. 

2. 

Gundwana. 

& 

Orisaa. 

4. 

The  Circara. 

6. 

Berar. 

6. 

Aurungahad. 

7. 

Beedar. 

8. 

Biyapoor. 

/a  JMM««HM»  O/ 

>  Rui\]eet  Singh  of  Lahore. 

>  Bengal  Presidency. 

Nepaul  rajah. 
Sikkim  Tijah. 
Deb  n^ah. 
Bengal  presidency 


I  Runjeet  Singh. 
Independent  ameers. 

>  Bombay  presidency. 


Native  chieft. 

Bengal  presidency,  and  nypoot  chiefs. 

Bengal  presidency,  and  seilc  chieftains. 
Bengal  presidency,  Sindia,  &c. 
King  of  Oude. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  Bimdela  ehielb. 

Bengal  preaideney. 


} 


Bombay  presideacy,  and  Holkar. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  Nagpoor  nyah. 
Bengal  presidency,  and  hill  ddefb. 
Ma£'as  presidency. 
The  Nixam. 

Bomliay  presidency,  and  the  Nizam. 
The  N&am  of  Hyderabad. 
Bbmbay  presidency,  and  n^ahs. 
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IV.  THE  PENINSULA. 


1. 


Tha  Canuktic.  •  Madras  presidency,  and  nabob. 

2.  Tnvanoore.  .  .         Madras  presidency,  and  n^ah. 

5.  Cochin.  .  .  Madras  presidency,  and  rajah. 

4.  Malabar.  .  .         Madras  presidency,  and  native  chiefs. 

6.  Canara.  ,  ,  Madras  presidency* 

6.  Balaghant.  •  Do. 

7.  Mysore.  .  .  Madras  preddency  and  rajah. 


CHAP.  I,— HISTORY. 

The  history  of  Hindostan  may  be  dinded  into  three  heads ;  namely,  the 
ancient  history,  the  Mohammedan  history,  and  the  history  of  the  establish* 
ment  of  European  colonies  there.  The  two  former  heads  can  only  be 
shortly  dwelt  on,  as  much  which  they  embrace  is  confused  and  unauthen- 
ticated,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  room  for  what  forms  by  far  the 
most  important  and  interesting  of  its  annals,  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  British  influence  over  this  vast  continent* 

Ancient  History,^  The  ancient  history  of  Hindostan  reaches  to  a  very 
great  antiquity ;  but  the  only  events  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christy  of  which  we 
possess  any  clear  information,  are  the  invasions  of  India  by  Sesostris,  the 
great  war  of  the  Mahabharat,  the  invasions  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  and  by  Antiochns  the  Great.  The  sanguinary 
-WBX  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  called  the  Mahabharat^  is 
calculated  to  have  taken  place  about  1200  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
i^as  distinguished  by  the  political  and  religious  changes  which  it  produced* 
It  was  carried  on  by  Khrishna  and  his  brother  Bali  Rama,  against  Jara 
Sandha,  who  reigned  in  Magadha,  and  who  was  surprised  and  slain  in  his 
capital.  The  ancient  worship  of  Siva  or  Maha  Deo,  was  nearly  annihilat- 
ed, in  order  to  introduce  that  of  Khrishna ;  and  that  successful  conqueror 
raised  himself,  along  with  his  brotiier  Bali  Rama,  to  a  sovereignty  over 
▼ast  provinces,  and  were  conjointiy  worshipped  as  one  incarnation  of  ViBh- 
noo.  Of  the  invasion  of  India  by  Sesostris,  nothing  is  known,  except  the 
fact,  as  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Siculus.  Dr  Robertson,  however,  in  his 
Dissertation  concerning  ancient  India,  doubts  whether  any  such  invasion 
ever  took  place,  and  ranks  the  exploits  of  Seeoetris  with  the  fabulous  ones 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  Under  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  Persians,  about 
600  years  before  Christ,  extended  their  empire  into  India.  That  monarch 
overran  a  part  of  India  Proper,  and  imposed  upon  its  princes,  an  annual 
tribute  of  300  talents  of  gold.  Before  this,  dissentions  had  arisen  among 
the  different  states  of  Hindostan,  which  invited  the  inroads  not  only  of  the 
Persians,  but  also  of  the  barbarians  of  Tibet,  who  attacked  and  laid  waste 
t  he  northern  provinces ;  and  at  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  nations  of  the  peninsula  were  separated  from  the  eastern  king- 
dom of  the  Prachii,  which  comprehended  the  modem  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
part  of  Oude,  though  the  western  provinces  of  Hindostan  were  more  close- 
ly connected  with  it  than  at  any  former  period. 

It  is  admitted  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  inva- 
sion of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  was  to  levy  the  tribute  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  which  had  been  withheld,  and  to  compel  the  Indian  princes  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  After  having  subdued  several 
small  states  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  passed  the  different 
rivers  of  the  Punjab,  attacked  I^rus,  the  king  of  that  district,  who  had 
collected  a  numerous  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  to  oppose  him. 
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and  obtained  a  decisive  yictory,  in  spite  of  iIk  gallnt  dilenoe  of  that 
prince.     He  then  resolved  to  posh  for  the  Ganges,  the  great  objeet  of  his 
ambition ;  bat  his  troops  had  suffered  so  mnch  from  excessive  rains  and  in- 
undations, that  their  pauience  as  well  as  strength  were  exhausted,  and  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Hypbasis,  the  modem  Beyah,  they  refased  to  advance 
farther,  so  that  the  conqueror  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  sehemesy  and  to 
issue  orders  for  marching  back  to  Persia.     He  left  behind  him  some  of  hb 
troops,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  posaoasion  of  the  conquered  territory  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  thev  gave  way  to  every  kind  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after,  hastened  the 
downfall  of  his  power  in  India,     it  was  not,  however,  immediately  ana»> 
hilated.     Seleucus,  who  obtained  upper  Asia  on  the  death  of  his  master, 
marched,  about  A.  C.  300,  into  those  oountriea  of  Asia  which  bad  beea 
subdued  by  Alexander,  partly  with  a  view  of  establishing  his  own  muthori- 
ty  there,  and  partly  to  curb  Chandra  Gupta,  or  Sandracoitos,  king  of 
Maghada,  who  had  offered  his  assistance  to  the  western  princes  agaiost 
the  neighbouring  dominions  of  the  Macedonians,     The  particnkus  of  this 
invasion  are  obscurely  and  differently  related ;  but  it  would  seem  that  no 
dedsive  success  was  gained  by  either  party,  as  a  treaty  was  ooncluded,  ta 
which  Seleucus  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Chandra  Ghipta,  who  ia 
return  agreed  to  furnish  Seleucus  annually  with  fifty  elephants.     In  order 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  this  amicable  arrangem^it  between  the  twa 
monarchs,  Seleucus  sent  Megasthenes,  one  of  his  officers,  to  reside  at  IV 
libothra,  the  capital  of  Maghada,  who  made  observations  on  the  conntry 
of  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published,  mingled,  however,  with 
many  absurd  and  extravagant  fables.     After  the  embassy  of  Megnsthenei 
and  that  of  his  son  Damaicbus  to  Allitrochidas,  the  successor  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  affian  of  India,  until  the  time  of  AnUodns 
the  Great,  who,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  Seleucus,  made  a  short 
incursion  into  the  country,  where  he  obliged  Sophagasenns,  kin^i^  of  India, 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.     The  anccea* 
sors  of  Antiocbus  i^ipear,  soon  after  his  death,  to  have  abandoned  their  In- 
dian possessions. 

The  throne  of  Magadha,  after  the  death  of  the  grBndsM&  of  Chandra 
Gupta,  is  stated  to  have  been  successively  filled  by  seven  Maarya  kings  of 
the  family  of  Chandra  Gupta,  or  *  sons  of  the  moon,'  and  ten  of  the  Surya- 
varaha,  or  '  solar  kings.'  It  was  the  eighth  of  the  latter  dynasty,  king  Vi- 
cramaditya  or  BickernHJtt,  who,  by  a  series  of  bold  exploits,  attained  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  India,  in  the  56th  year  B.C.  and  whose  leign 
forms  a  splendid  era  in  the  Hindoo  annals.  The  Hindoos  evince  thor 
respect  to  the  memory  of  this  prince,  by  calculating  their  civil  time  fitim 
the  period  of  his  inauguration.  He  was  slain  in  his  old  age,  in  a  battle 
against  a  confederacy  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  empire  did  not 
long  remain  in  his  family.  In  A.  D.  151,  Sipraca,  one  of  the  Andhn 
tribe,  usurped  the  throne  of  Magadha,  and  established  a  new  dynasty  of 
kings,  which  expired  with  Puliman  or  Puloma,  the  pious,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  in  the  year  648,  by  drowning  Inmself  in  the  holy  waten  of  the 
Ganges,  after  the  example  of  his  grandfother,  who  had  closed  a  brilliant 
career  of  conquest  by  a  similar  act  of  fiiuuitidsm.  From  tins  dale>  the 
empire  of  Magadha  declmed,  and  the  greater  part  of  India  came  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  sovereignties.  Magadha  had  originally 
comprehended  south  Bahar  only ;  but  nnder  the  lunar  race  of  kings,  or 
Chandra  Varshna,  its  boundaries  were  mneh  «itended«     Under  die  govern- 
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mefnt  of  the  Andbaras,  it  wan  i^iii  redwoedto  its  origmil  Kmita,  md  finally 
rank  in  power  and  importance  before  the  kingdoin  of  Gaw  or  Bengai, 
^hich  rose  to  be  the  first  8overei:^ty  in  India,  and  continued  long  under 
distinct  Maha  Rajahs  or  great  chieftk  Orissa,  Gnjeret,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  had  also  their  dynasties,  their  cifil  contests  and  petty  i>e» 
volutions,  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  succinct  narrative,  or  to 
advert  to  them  farther  than  occasion  requires  in  illustrating  the  customs^ 
religion,  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos. 

Mahommedan  History,']  In  the  reign  of  the  Kalif  Walid,  the  Mahom- 
inedans  first  obtained  possession  of  Sinde,  whence  they  made  frequent  in* 
cursions  into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Subnctagi,  after  having  subdued 
the  fortresses  of  Bost  and  Kosdaur,  carried  his  arms  across  the  Indus,  and 
ravaged  the  Punjaub,  but  he  made  no  permanent  acquisitions  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  formed  no  establishment  in  Hindostan.  To  hb  son,  the  cele- 
brated Sultan  Mahmoud  Ghiznavi,  by  whom  the  glories  of  his  house 
were  raised  to  their  aenith,  b^ngs  the  reputation  of  first  establishing 
Mahommedan  power  in  India. 

Mahmoud,  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  conquest,  and  a  super* 
atitiouB  zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  invaded  India,  A.D.  1000, 
and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Kultry 
and  Rajpoot  tribes.  A  league  was  formed  against  him  among  all  the  In- 
dian princes,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda ;  but  they  were  defeated ; 
and  the  victor's  first  step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  native  roligion  was 
the  demolition  of  the  famous  temple  of  Nagore  Cote,  in  the  mountains 
adjoining  the  Punjaub  country.  In  1011 ,  he  destroyed  the  city  and  temple 
of  Tanafar,  and  reduced  Delhi.  In  1018,  he  took  Canege,  and  demolished 
the  temples  of  that  and  several  other  cities ;  but  failed  in  his  attempts  on 
Agimere.  In  his  12th  expedition,  in  1024,  he  reduced  the  whole  penin- 
aula  of  Guzerat,  and  destroyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1028,  his  pos- 
sessions, forming  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  embraced  the  east  and  larger  part 
of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west  of  the  Ganges  to  Gu- 
zerat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the  mountains  of  Agimere.  The 
Punjaub,  however,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  empire  of 
Ghazna,  was  the  only  part  that  was  subject  to  regular  government,  under 
the  Mahommedans.  Mahmoud  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  distinguished 
for  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  his  court,  as  well  as  for  his  patronage 
of  literature.  By  his  express  order,  the  materials  of  the  Shah-Nameh 
were  collected ;  and  under  his  eye,  Ferdousi  composed  that  poem  which 
has  immortalized  his  name. 

In  1158,  the  empire  of  Ghazna,  which  had  been  brought  to  rapid  and 
unnatural  maturity  by  the  talents  and  successes  of  Mahmoud,  began  to  faU 
to  pieces.  The  western  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the  east,  con* 
tiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Chusero,  whose  capital 
was  Lahore.  In  1184,  his  sons  wei'e  expelled  by  the  Gauri,  and  in  1194, 
Mahomed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  fkr  as  Benares,  committing 
as  great  devastations  as  Mahmoud  had  done.  His  death,  in  1205,  occa« 
sioned  a  new  division  of  the  Ghaznian  kingdom.  The  Persian  part  became 
subject  to  Eldoze,  and  the  Indian  part  to  Cuttnb,  who  founded  the  Patau 
or  Afghan  dynasty  in  Hindostan.  Cuttub  made  Delhi  his  capital ;  and  in 
1215,  his  successor,  Altmush,  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan  Proper, 
his  empire  extending  from  the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  that  part  of  the  Dec^ 
can  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of  20*"  N.,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Oangea. 
IV.  S  a 
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This  monarch  wm  contemporary  with  the  celehrated  Mogul,  Grengis  Khan, 
who  pnt  an  end  to  the  Karasmian  dynasty  of  Ghazna,  which  had  aacoeeded 
the  Gaurian,  and  overrun  all  Asia  to  the  northward  of  the  latitude  of  30*. 
In  1265,  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Cnttnh, 
•hook  off  the  yoke ;  and  the  Rajpoots  revolted.     From  this  period,  almost 
to  the  time  that  the  British  gOFemment  commenced,  India  presents  a  c<hi- 
tinued  series  of  conflicts.    The  Moguls  made  such  frequent  and  formidable 
invasions,  that  at  last,  in  1292,  the  emperor  Ferose  II.  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  the  country.     This  emperor,  with  a  view  of  increasing  his  domi- 
nions and  revenue,  employed  Alia,  governor  of  the  district  of  Gurrah,  to 
conduct  an  irruption  into  Dowlatabad,  one  of  the  richest  states  of  the 
Deccan :  the  expedition  was  successful ;  Alia  made  himself  master  of  so 
much  gold  and  jewels  that  he  gained  the  army  over  to  his  cause ;  and 
marching  back  to  Delhi,  deposed  and  murdered  lus  employer,  in  A.  D. 
1295.     After  this  he  reduced  the  forts  of  Guzerat,  Rantampore,  and 
Cheitore ;  and  in  1303,  the  city  of  Warangole,  capital  of  Tellingala.     He 
died  in  1316,  and  his  successors  were  not  able  to  retain  the  dominions  he 
left.     Under  Mahomed  III.  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  and 
drove  the  Mahometans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the 
city  of  Dowlatabad.     In  1344,  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Deccan,   who  had 
headed  the  revolt,  founded  the  city  of  Bisnagur,  or  Bijinagur.     Mahomed 
HI.  died  in  A.  D.  1351,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ferose  IIL,  a  prince  who 
prefeiTed  the  improvement  of  his  empire,  by  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  it  by  war  or  conquest.     Ferose*s  reign  lasted  37  years,  daring 
which  period,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  arts  were  much  encouraged.    On 
his  death  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  five  years,  and  terminated  with 
the  advancement  of  Mahomed  to  the  throne.     In  1397,  the>famous  Timur 
Bek  or  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  W.  of  Tartary  and  Asia,  invaded 
Hindostan,  and  rigidly  penetrating  to  Delhi,  soon  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country.     Delhi  was  sacked ;  its  palaces  and  temples  burned ; 
and  an  immense  number  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  this  cruel  con- 
queror.    He  may  be  said,  however,  rather  to  have  overrun  than  to  have 
reduced  and  conquered  it ;  for  he  did  not  disturb  the  order  of  succession 
in  Hindostan,  reserving  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  Punjaub  only.  In 
1413,  Mahomed  died,  and  with  him  ended  the  Patan  dynasty.     He  was 
succeeded  by  Chizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet  the  impostor,  and  his  pos- 
terity continued  to  reign  till  1450,  when  Alia  U.  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
Belloli,  an  Afghan,  took  possession  of  it.     Belloli  seems  to  have  been  un- 
qualified to  preserve  the  empire  under  the  circumstances  of  dissention  and 
weakness  in  which  it  was  placed.     In  1488,  it  was  dismembered.     Ail 
Hindostan  fell  into  separate  governments,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
did  not  extend  much  beyond  the  province  of  Delhi     The  whole  of  Bengal 
and  Bahar  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Mahommedan  usurper,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  king.     A  potentate,  styled  king  of  the  East,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Jioupour,  in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  was  the  most  formi- 
dable of  these  petty  sovereigns.     The  provinces  of  the  Deccan,  N.  of  tlie 
Krishna,  had  long  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  now  formed  into 
five  Mahommedan  state^  equally  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the 
imperial  government.     Yet,  though  the  monarchs  of  Delhi  had  thus  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  they  still  retained  their  crown.     Secunder,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Belloli,  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Agra, 
where  he  died  in  1509,  after  a  reign  of  38  years.     He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ibrahim  II.,  in  whose  reign  Snltan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamer- 
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lane,  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  the  empire.    Baber^s  first  expedition 
was  in  1518,  and  in  1525,  after  a  serere  conflict,  in  which  Ibrahim  and 
16,000  Patans  were  slain,  he  took  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  Hindostan,  thus  establishing  the  Mogul  d3ma8ty.    He  reigned,  however, 
only  five  years ;  and  on  his  death,  his  son  Hoomaioon  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among  the  Rajpoot  princes  of  Agimere. 
The  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Shere  Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Cheitore.     The  government  was  so  unsettled,  that  no  fewer 
than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  Shere  within  nine  years  after  his  death.    A 
strong  party  was  induced  to  join  in  recalling  Hoomaioon,  who  is  said  to 
iiave  been  a  prince  of  virtue  and  abilities,  but  he  lived  only  one  year  after 
re-establishing  himself  on  the  throne.     Acber,  his  son,  succeeded  him^ 
whose  reign  lasted  51  years,  and  was  the  most  brilliant  and  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  Mahommedan  empire  of  India.     His  first  years  were 
spent  in  reducing  the  revolted  provinces,  and  in  securing  their  future  obe« 
dience,  not  only  by  appointing  faithful  govertiors,  but  by  attending  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  establishing  an  unlimited  toler- 
ation in  religion.     In  1585,  he  invaded  the  Deccan ;  but  though  the  war 
continued  20  years,  the  only  progress  made  was  the  reduction  of  Can- 
deish,  Tellengana,  the  W.  part  of  Berar,  and  the  N.  part  of  Amednagur. 
Under  his' son  and  successor,  Selim,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Je- 
hanghire,  the  empire  continued  to  prosper ;  and  it  was  in  this  reign  that 
the  first  English  ambassador  was  sent  to  Hindostan.     Jehanghire  was  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fortunate  in  his  prime  minister,  Actemad  ul  Dowlah^ 
{the  father  of  his  favourite  mistress,  Noor  Jean,)  whose  name  is  to  this 
day  revered  by  the  people  of  India.    He  died  in  1628,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Shah  Jehan,  who  pursued  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  with 
great  vigour.     This  monarch  had  four  sons :  Dara,  Sujah,  Aurengzebe, 
and   Morad ;  among  whom,  even  before  the  death  of  the  father,  contests 
arose  for  superiority,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Aurengzebe,  who  seated 
himself,  without  a  rival,  on  the  throne,  in  1660,  having  defeated  Sujah,  and 
cruelly  pat  to  death  Dara  and  Morad.     Notwithstanding  the  unjust  and 
barbarous  means  which  Aurengzebe  took  to  gain  the  crown,  his  reign  was 
a  long  and  prosperous  one.     From  a  jealousy  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahratta  state,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan ;  and  having 
quelled  a  rebellion  of  the  Patans  beyond  the  Indus,  he  persecuted  the 
Hindoos  so  severely,  that  the  Rajpoot  tribes  in  Agimere  commenced  a  war 
against  him.     A  long  series  of  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  Aurengzebe  was 
generally  successful.     He  died  in  1707,  after  a  reign  of  52  years.    Under 
him,  the  Mogul  empire  reached  its  utmost  limits — comprehending  the 
country  from  the  1 0th  to  the  35th  degree  of  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many 
degrees  of  longitude.     His  wealth  was  immense.     **  His  revenue,"  says 
Major  Rennel,  <*  exceeded  £32,000,000  sterling,  in  a  country  where  pro- 
visions are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as  in  England.     But  so  weighty  a 
sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand  like  Aurengzebe's ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  ^y  years  after  his  death,  a  succession  of  weak  princes  and  wicked 
ministers  reduced  this  astonishing  empire  to  nothing  I"     He  left  four  sons : 
Maaznm,  afterwards  emperor  under  the  title  of  Bahauder   Shah  ;  Azim, 
and  Kaum  Buksh,  who  severally  contested  the  empire  with  their  elder 
brother ;  and  Acber,  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  been  engaged  in  rebel- 
lion, and  fled  into  Persia.     Mauzum,  after  defeating  his  brothers,  reduced 
the  seiks,  a  sect  of  religionists  who  had  established  themselves  alonpr  the 
foot  of  the  eastern  mountains,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  who 
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ware  gorerned  by  Goora  Gonad.     He  died  st  LelMre  in  171% 
•bo  four  aons,  among  whoa  a  contest  for  the  sacoenioa  agun 
Jeiunmder,  the  oldett^  was  erentiialljr  iacceaafal,  and  took  posaesmon  if 
the  throne ;  bat,  in  nine  months,  waa  displaced  by  Ferekshere,  grandsot 
of  Bahander  Shah,  by  the  assistance  of  two  brother  teids,  Abck>ala  Khaa 
and  AH  Khan,  who  had  extensiTe  gOFemmeats  in  the  eastern  proriaces. 
Ferokshere,  howerer,  did  not  long  enjoy  has  dignity ;  for  in  1717,  Uie  %wq 
chieftains,  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  thinking  themaelTes  eligfate^ 
on  aocoimt  of  hii  favourites,  deposed  and  murdered  him,  placing'  anothw 
in  his  stead,  whom  they  abo  deposed  aad  mardered  ia  the  aaaae  year. 
The  aeids,  it  wonld  appear,  had  now  the  disposal  of  the  seat  of  govem- 
SMnt,  and  nominally  o^  the  empire  at  large  ;  bat  an  iacnrable  anarchy  hU 
been  introduced  into  all  the  prorinces,  the  got^emsn  of  which  were  strongfj 
disposed,  not  only  to  coincide  with  the  seids  in  their  want  of  all^;iaace  ts 
the  head  of  the  empire^  bnt  even  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  seids  thea^ 
selves.     Mahomed  ShiJi,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  1720,  acqoiredl 
his  fall  and  legitimate  power  by  defeating  the  seids.  Bat  a  ae w  enemy,  man 
formidable  than  either  the  seids  or  the  Mahrattas,  started  ap  in  the  perscm  sf 
Nadir  Shah,  the  celebrated  Persian  eonqneror.  Whilst  emfdoyed  in  the  siegs 
of  Candahar,  Mahomet  Shah  had  been  requested  by  Nadir  to  ataticm  a  fora 
on  his  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  fljring  Afghauns  from  taking  refoge  in  hh 
dominions*     This  Mahomet  had  repeatedly  promised  aad  n^ected.     A 
special  messenger  was  despatched  by  Nadir,  and  escorted  by  a  small  partf 
oif  Canbul  horsemen,  to  learn  the  canse  of  the  delay.     These  were  inter- 
cepted on  the  raad  to  Delhi,  and  most  of  them  murdered.     Inceased  st 
this  coaduct  of  Mahomet,  Nadir,  after  the  capture  of  Candahar,  in  1737, 
marched  to  the  eastward ;  and  entering  Hindostan,  took  Ghazna  and  Caa- 
bal,  and  then  Peshawer.     Crossing  the  Indus  near  Attock,  he  reduced  the 
Pnnjaub,  took  Lahore,  and  totally  defeated  Mahomet  near  Carnaul,  aad 
then  mardied  to  Delhi  without  opposition,  in  January,  1739,  and  demaadieii 
a  ransom  of  30  millions  sterling.  At  first  strict  order  prevailed  in  his  army; 
but  a  report  having  arisen  that  Nadir  was  killed,  the  inhabitants  rose  in  ta- 
mult,  upon  which  Nadir  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre,  widioat  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex.     A  liorrid  carnage  ensued,  in  which  many  thonsaadi 
were  slain.     Nor,  when  the  massacre  stopped,  did  its  effects  cease.    Many 
Hindoos,  as  well  as  Moguls,  in  order  to  save  their  women  from  pollutioB, 
had  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  burned  their  families  and  effects.     These 
fires  spread,  and  the  city  soon  presented  a  dreadful  scene  of  ruins.     Hie 
dead  bodies  occasioned  a  pestilential  disorder,  to  which  was  added  fiuaiae; 
aad  hundreds  of  persons  desperate,  and  hopeless  of  escaping  from  each 
aooumnlated  misery,  pat  an  end  to  their  own  lives.     Nadir  left  Delhi  ea 
the  14l^  of  April,  1739,  carrying  with  him  goods  and  treasare  to  the 
amount  of  above  80  millions  sterling.     The  Mogul  empire  now  became  a 
prey  to  all  the  neighbouring  states  that  were  suffioieatly  eontigaons  aad 
powerful  to  attack  it,  and  it  run  rapidly  to  dhnohition.     Bengal  became 
independent  of  Delhi,  under  Aliverdy  Cawn.     The  Rohillas  erected  an 
mdependent  state  on  the  £.  of  the  Granges,  within  80  miles  of  DelhL 
The  Jauts,  a  Hindoo  tribe,  established  themselves,  and  founded  a  state  in 
the  province  of  Agra.     The  Deccan  was  usurped  by  its  viceroy,  Niaam. 
Oade,  which  at  an  early  period  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion  had  been  sub* 
duod  by  the  invaders,  aad  had  remained,  under  difierent  vicissitudes,  at- 
tached to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  setaed  upon  by  Seifdar  Jang.     Alla- 
faabad  was  seiaed  by  Mahomed  Kooli.    Malwah,  which  had  been  iatadad 
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and  OTinTvn  by  the  Mahralfu  in  the  yew  1707»  ww  finally  eeptrated  from 
tlie  Mogul  goireniment  about  17S2,  and  was  divided  between  the  Poonah 
Mahiuttaa  aiDd  several  native  princes  and  Zemindars :  the  Mahrattas  also 
poBsessed  the  greater  part  of  Gozerat,  Berar,  and  Orissa,  besides  their 
ancient  territories  in  the  Deccan.  Ajmeer  had  never  become  a  regnlaf 
organized  possession  of  the  Mogul  empire  like  AgjtL  and  Delhi,  though  it 
continued  under  a  nominal  subjection  ;  but  about  the  year  1748  it  assumed 
total  independence,  and  reverted  to  its  ancient  masters,  the  Rajpoot  princes. 
The  seiks  also  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
in  1746  made  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Dooab  of 
Ravay  and  Jallinder.  '*  Thus,"  says  Major  Rennel,  ''  the  whole  tountry 
of  Hindostan  J'roper  was  in  commotion  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
each  party  fearing  the  machinations  or  attacks  of  the  other ;  so  that  all 
regular  government  was  at  an  end,  and  villany  was  practised  in  every 
form.  Perhaps,  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  it  has  seldom  ha[^ned  that 
the  bonds  of  government  were  so  suddenly  dissolved  over  a  portion  of 
country,  containing  at  least  60  millions  of  inhabitants."  About  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  the  French  and  English  first  appeared  in  a  military 
character,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  princes  of  Hhidostan,  in  consequence  of 
the  wars  respecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan  and  the  nabobship  of 
Arcot.  Of  theee  wars,  and  the  further  history  of  India,  we  shall  come 
to  speak  in  the  next  section  of  this  article,  wherein  we  propose  to  trace 
the  rise  and  progreas  of  that  power,  whioh,  proceeding  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Europe,  established  such  a  vast  empire  in  Hindostan. 

History  of  BrilUk  IndiaJ]  The  Venetians  were  the  first  Europeans 
who  traded  extensively  with  India  before  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  it 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  (a.  d.  1497,)  opened  up  to  the  Portuguese, 
for  nearly  a  century,  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  the  commerce  of 
the  East.  Hie  political  situatioii  of  the  different  European  nations,  all 
engaged  more  or  less  in  ruinous  wars,  long  left  the  Portuguese  undisturbed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  their  discovery  and  exertions 
bad  secured  to  them.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  shook  the  power, 
and  in  the  end  gained  an  ascendancy  over  Portuguese  influence  in  India. 
The  English  and  FVench  followed ;  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
former,  to  the  extensive  dominion  which  they  now  hold,  will  embrace  every 
thing  of  importance  regarding  the  establishments  of  the  latter. 

*^Two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  a  few  British  merchants  hum^ 
bly  solicited  permission  of  the  Indian  princes  to  trtSS&C  4n  their  domin* 
ions.  The  British  power  at  present  embraces  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
'  vast  region  which  extends  from  cape  Comorin  to  the  mountains  of  Ti« 
bet,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Brahmapootra  to  the  Indus."  Such  is 
the  striking  commeucement  of  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India ;  and 
certainly  the  conquest,  by  a  company  of  merchaats  residing  at  another 
extremity  of  the  world,  of  a  territory  extending  over  more  than  a  million 
of  square  miles,  and  sustaining  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  of  inhabi- 
tants, is  a  political  phenomenon  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Bat,  as  is  remarked  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  those  who  look  deep  into  the 
cauMs  of  great  revolutions,  and  find  them,  not  in  the  successful  issue  of 
the  complex  schemes  of  ambitious  statesmen,  but  in  the  simple  operation 
of  natural  and  obvious  causes,  will  perhaps  discover,  that  the  means  by 
which  India  was  rendered  sub|eGt  to  England,  (however  inadequate  they 
might  at  first  glance  appear,)  were  of  idl  others  the  best  calculated  to 
efiect  that  great  object.     Force  and  power  could  not  have  approached  the 
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Bhorea  of  India  witbcmt  meeting  vith  resistance ;  but  to  the  nnpretendim 
merchant  erery  encouragement  was  offered  ;  and  arben  the  spirit  with  which 
the  early  settlers  defended  their  property  from  spoliation  showed  that  tbey 
were  as  superior  in  tbeir  military  as  their  commercial  character,  they  be- 
came more  an  object  of  admiration  than  of  jealousy  to  the  principal  pow- 
ers of  India,  who  in  process  of  time  courted  their  alliance  and  aid  apiast 
each  other. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  body  of  merchants  petidoaed 
that  qoeen  to  grant  them  encouragement  and  exclusive  privileges,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade  with  India.     Elizabeth,  always  alive  ti 
the  commercial  interests  of  her  kingdom,  granted  a  charter  on  the  Slstef 
December,  1600,  which  erected  the  merchants  who  had .  petitioned  bw 
into  a  corporation,  under  the  title  of  *  Governor  and  Company  of  Mer- 
chants of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'     By  this  charter,  the  origia 
of  that  important  and  anomalous  power,  which  has  since  grown  up  under 
the  name  of  the  EaH  India  Company,  the  corporation  was  rested,  for  t 
period  of  fifteen  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  trade  ^to  use  the 
words  of  the  charter)  '  into  the  countries  and  pans  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  into  and  from  all  the  islands,  ports,  towns,  and  places  of  Aaia,  Afirica^ 
and  America,  or  any  of  them,  beyond  the  cape  of  Bona  Esperanza,  or  ths 
straits  of  Magellan,  where  any  traffic  may  be  used,  and  to  and  from  every 
of  them.'     The  business  of  the  company  was  to  be  directed  by  a  gover- 
nor and  24  persons  in  committees ;  and  the  original  capital  was  £72,OU0^ 
divided  into  shares  of  £bO.     The  object  of  tho  company  was  principally 
to  import  pepper  and  other  spices ;  and  their  voyages  were  at  firat  directed 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.     In  1609,  a  second  charter   having 
been  obtained,  by  which  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  was  made  perpetual, 
with  a  proviso  empowering  the  crown  to  resume  the  grant,  *  if  it  was  not 
found  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  realm,'  an  attempt  was  made  to  opes 
a  trade  at  Surat  and  Cambay,  which  was  frustrated  by  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese.     In  1611,  the  attempt  was  repeated,  and  with  full  suc- 
cess.    At  Swally,  near  Surat,  the  English  fleet  was  attacked  by  a  largs 
Portuguese  armament,  against  which  it  made  a  triumphant  defence ;  and 
the  Mogul  emperor  no  longer  hesitated  to  allow  the  English  to  establish 
finctories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambaya,  and  Goga,  their  m«t;handise 
being  subject  to  a  duty  of  3^  per  cent.     The  Jirmaun,  authorizing  this 
fir8t  establishment  of  the  English  on  the  continent  of  India,  was  receired 
on  the    11th  of  August,  1612.     In  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  by 
king  James  as  the  first  British  ambassador  to  the  Mogul,  from  whom  he 
obtained  considerable  privileges  for  the  East  India  company.     About  the 
same  time  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  granted  them  simUar  privileges ;  so 
that  a  long  range  of  settlements  was  formed,  immediately  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Surat ;  among  which  were  in  the  Mogul  territory — Broach, 
Brodera,  Ahmedabad,  and  Ajmeer ;  and  in  the  Zamorin  country,  Cranga- 
nore  and  Calicut. 

The  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  progress  of  the  English,  in 
some  degree  deranged  the  finances  of  the  company,  as  it  involved  them  in 
the  expense  of  military  equipments.  Their  pecuniary  embarrassments 
were  further  increased  by  the  disastrous  result  of  an  attempt  made,  at  this 
period,  to  share  in  the  lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the 
spice  islands.  Although  they  succeeded  in  conciliating  some  of  the  Ma- 
lay princes,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  several  valuable  settlements,  their 
factories  were  ultimately  destroyed ;  and  after  the  judicial   massacre  at 
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Aniboyna,  in  1623,  of  ten  Englishmen  and  othen  charged  with  conspiracy 
against  the  Dutch  authorities,  the  English  company  may  be  said  to  have 
abandoned  to  their  rivals  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  islands. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  English  first  effected  a  settlement  at  Madras,  the 
only  station  as  yet  chosen  which  was  destined  to  make  a  figure  in  the  fu 
tare  history  of  the  company.  They  received  permission  from  the  Hindoo 
sovereign  of  the  district  to  erect  a  fort  there,  with  ihe  name  of  Fort  St 
George,  and  in  1653  this  station  was  raised  hy  the  company  to  the  rank  of 
a  presidency.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  commercial  transactions 
of  the  British  commenced  on  the  (ranges.  In  1634,  they  obtained  from 
the  court  of  Delhi  the  privilege  of  a  free  resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  The  professional  skill  and  success  of  a  surgeon, 
named  Boughton,  belonging  to  one  of  the  company's  ships,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Shah  J«han  of  a  severe 
illness,  secured  the  favour  of  that  monarch  and  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal. 
On  the  payment  of  3000  rupees,  a  license  was  given  for  an  unlimited  trade 
w^ithout  demand  of  customs  ;  and  factories  were  established  in  Bengal,  the 
principal  of  them  at  Hooghly,  about  100  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  town. 

But  these  favourable  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  arrest  the  de- 
cline of  the  company's  affairs.     Some  radical  defects  in  the  constitution 
of  the  company  in  England,  the  smallness  of  their  capital,  their  increased 
expenditure,  their  want  of  forts,  and  consequent  reliance  on  the  precarious 
protection  of  the  native  governments,  brought  their  affairs  into  great  dis* 
trees ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  in  England,  their  very  existence  as  a  cor- 
poration appears  to  have  been  nearly  annihilated.     In  1661,  a  new  charter 
was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  several  additional  rights  and  pri- 
vileges were  confirmed  to  the  company,  among  which  were  the  power  of 
exercising  civil  jurisdiction  and  military  authority,  and  of  making  war  or 
concluding  peace  with  *'  the  infidels  of  India."     Charles  also  Scded  to  the 
company  the  island  of  Bombay,  and  afterwards  the  island  of  St  Helena ; 
and  the  whole  aid  of  his  government  was  applied  to  promote  their  inter- 
ests and  prosperity.     This  encouragement  and  protection,  combined  with 
the  exertions  of  the  company,  raised  them  to  a  state  of  affluence ;  which, 
though  it  excited  attack,  gave  them  great  means  of  resisting  it.     On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  increased  immunities,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  were  granted  to  the  company, — which  power  was  un- 
happily disgraced  by  numerous  acts  of  corruption,  violence,  and  oppres- 
sion ;  some  of  them  so  flagrant  as  to  become,  at  length,  in  1695,  the  sub« 
ject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  supreme  seat  of  government,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Surat, 
was  transferred,  in  1687,  to  Bombay,  which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  regency,  with  unlimited  power  over  the  rest  of  the  company's  settlem^nu. 
Madras  was  at  the  same  time  formed  into  a  corporation,  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  alderman.  The  company  had  met  with  less  favour  and  more 
oppression  from  the  native  powers  in  Bengal  than  in  any  other  part  of 
India,  and  therefore  resolved  to  seek  redress  and  protection  by  force  of 
anan.  With  this  purpose,  a  military  equipment,  consisting  of  10  armed 
vessels,  was  sent  to  India ;  but  as  they  did  not  arrive  in  the  Ganges  at  the 
same  time,  hostilities  were  commenced  before  the  English  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  maintain  them  with  success.  They  were  obliged  to  retire  from 
Hooghly,  and  take  shelter  at  Chuttanuttee,  near  Calcutta,  till  an  agreement 
with  the  nabob,  or  additional  forces,  should  enable  them  to  resume  their 
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•tatiou.  The  eonpany's  aeiriaU  had  made  coondenble  progietaybf 
negotiation,  in  regaining  their  ancient  ground,  when  a  large  tbip,  aooon- 
panied  by  a  frigate,  arrived  from  England,  and  precipitately  eomroenoed 
hostilities,  by  plundering  the  town  of  Balaeore.  These  proceedings^  whb 
the  shameful  conduct  of  Sir  John  Child,  governor  of  Bombay,  who  is  ro- 
presented  to  have  seized  IS  vessels  at  Surat,  the  property  of  the  merchastt 
of  that  place,  escasperated  Aorengsebe,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mogsi 
sovereigns,  and  exposed  the  company's  establishments  to  ruin  in  every  put 
of  India.  Aorengzebe  issued  orders  to  expel  the  English  from  his  ds- 
minions.  The  factories  at  Surat,  Masulipatam,  and  Visegapatam,  were 
seized  ;  the  island  of  Bombay  was  attacked  by  the  fleet  of  the  Siddeei; 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken,  and  the  governor  was  besieged  in  tbi 
town  and  castle.  The  English  stooped  to  the  most  abject  submissiooi. 
With  mudi  difficulty,  they  obtained  ao  order  for  the  restoratioa  of  the 
factory  at  Surat,  and  the  removal  of  the  enemy  at  Bombay.  N^otistioQ 
was  continued ;  and  as  the  trade  of  the  English  was  of  conseqaeuce  to 
the  Mogul  treasury,  the  emperor,  as  well  as  his  deputies,  were  not  avem 
to  an  accommodation*  But  the  interruption  and  delay  sustained  by  the 
company  made  them  pay  dear  for  their  premature  ambition,  and  for  Um 
unseasonable  insolence  and  imprudence  of  their  servants. 

The  French,  during  these  contests,  contrived  to  improve  their  footing  ii 
India.  From  the  wreck  of  their  establishment  at  St  Thome,  which  hsd 
been  reduced  by  the  Dutch  in  1674,  they  formed  their  celebrated  settle- 
ment of  Pondicherry,  where  a  small  district  was  ceded  them  by  the  astin 
prince.  Soon  after  this,  the  history  of  their  transactions  become  so  blended 
with  the  English,  that  they  must  be  considered  together. 

About  the  year  1690,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Hones 
of  Commons  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  monopoly  which  they  had  ao 
grossly  abused.  Their  cliarter  was  renewed  in  1693  by  letters  pateat 
li'om  the  crown.  In  the  same  year  the  Commons  came  to  a  vote,  that  it 
was  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament.  In  1698,  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  the  House,  to  give  effect  to  the  project  of  a  nev 
association,  which  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  *  The  Engliih 
Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.*  The  old  company  obtained,  in  the 
ensuing  session,  a  legislative  confirmation  of  their  charter ;  and  tbna  the 
nation  had  two  East  India  companies  established  by  parliamentary  satho- 
rity,  instead  of  one  deriving  its  powers  from  the  royal  prerogative.  No- 
thing could  be  more  violent  than  the  contests  of  these  companies  dsriag 
the  short  period  that  they  continued  separate.  But  as  the  straggle  threat* 
ened  ruin  to  both,  they  united  their  stock  under  the  charter  which  hed 
been  granted  to  the  old  company,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  Sept.  1698,  aad 
assumed  that  name  under  which  they  have  ever  since  been  incorponie^ 
2V<e  Untied  JSasl  India  Company. 

In  1698,  prince  Azim,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Aurengzehe,  who  coo* 
manded  the  Mogul  army  in  Bengal,  was  bribed  by  the  English  to  coafti 
on  them  a  grant  of  the  three  connected  villages  of  Chattanuttee,  Gorind* 
pore,  and  Calcutta,  together  with  a  justiciary  power  over  the  inhabitastii 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  fortifications  of  the  new  possessions  being  eoo 
pleted,  received,  in  compliment  to  the  king  of  England,  the  name  of  Foit 
William  ;  and  about  the  same  period  the  agency  of  Bengal  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  presidency.  For  some  years,  the  position  and  relative 
constitution  of  the  British  presidencies  had  fluctuated  very  mnch ;  b«i 
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Bombay  at  last  eiiperseded  Snrat  completely ;  and  from  the  date  of  t1i<> 
building  of  Fort  William,  the  established  presidencies  were  those  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal. 

After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  the  settlement  of  Bengal  was  much 
exposed  to  the  depredations  and  extortions  of  Jaffier,  who  had  become 
nabob  of  that  province.  In  1715,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  the  Mogul 
court,  which  would  have  been  defeated  by  the  influence  of  Jaffier,  but  for 
the  services  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  embassy,  by 
which  an  avenue  to  the  imperial  &vour  was  opened.  The  surgeon  (a* 
Mr  Hamilton)  having  effected  a  cure  on  the  emperor,  was  requested  to 
name  his  reward ;  and  he,  with  great  public  spirit,  solicited,  in  lieu  of 
afly  private  advantage,  privileges  for  the  company,  which  were  instantly 
oomplicd  with.  Of  these  privileges,  those  relating  to  Bengal  were  the 
most  important ;  and  indeed  they  were  long  considered  as  constitbdng  the 
great  charter  of  the  English  in  India.  They  were,  that,  in  Bengal,  all 
persons  indebted  to  the  company  should  be  delivered  up ;  that  English 
goods  might  be  conveyed  duty  free  througfi  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and 
&at  the  English  should  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  lordships  of  87 
towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta.  This  last  privilege,  however,  they  were 
never,  through  the  influence  of  the  viceroy,  enabled  to  take  advantage  of; 
but  the  exemption  from  duty,  and  a  free  passage  for  their  goods,  from 
which  other  Europeans  were  excluded,  greatly  favoured  the  English  trade. 

From  this  time  till  the  breaking  out,  in  the  year  1744,  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  English  settlements  in  India  present 
nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice.  About  1730,  petitions  for  a  free 
trade  to  India,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  monopoly,  were  presented  to  par- 
liament from  various  bodies  of  merchants,  but  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
company,  whose  privileges  were  renewed  till  the  year  1766,  and  by  a 
new  act  passed  in  1744,  the  period  was  prolonged  to  1780.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  English  possessed  the  following  settlements  : 
— Bombay  ;  Dabul,  about  40  leagues  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  province 
of  Concan ;  Carwar,  in  the  province  of  North  Canara ;  Tellicherry,  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  Malabar  province ;  Anjengo,  their  most  southerly  settle- 
ment on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Travancore ; 
Fort  St  David ;  Madras ;  Visigapatam  and  Balasore,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast ;  and  Calcutta.  The  principal  French  settlements  were  Pondicherry 
and  Chandemagore ;  the  latter  about  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta,  the 
'former  on  the  sea^coast  of  the  Camatic. 

The  occurrence  of  war  between  England  and  France,  in  1744,  was  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  to  British  India.  The  English  company  had 
for  some  time  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  increasing  power  of  the  French 
in  the  East ;  and  therefore  when  the  war  commenced  in  Europe,  the  flame 
soon  spread  to  Asia.  The  respective  sovereigns  of  \he  ctmtesting  king- 
doms assisted  each  company.  The  pursuits  of  commerce  yielded  to  the 
occupation  of  arms ;  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  presented,  of  twc 
European  nations  combating  with  each  other  on  the  shores  of  India  aided^ 
by  different  native  princes  of  the  country.  These  chiefs,  impelled  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  thus  sacrificed  their  permanent  independence  for  the. 
attainment  of  momentary  objects  of  hatred  and  ambition.  For  it  was 
soon  very  obvious,  that,  whether  the  troops  of  England  or  France  pre* 
vailed,  the  native  allies  must  become  dependent  on  the  conqueror. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  1748,  terminated  those  direct  hoa" 
tilities  which  the  French  and  English  had  carried  on  in  India ;  bnt  f^ 
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armies  which  both  states  maintained  at  that  period  on  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel,  continued  to  assist  different  natiye  princes,  with  the  object  on 
each  side  of  obtaining,  through  such  policy,  a  strength  that  would  make 
their  power,  at  the  renewal  of  a  contest,  psramoant  to  the  other. 

The  territory  of  the  Camatic,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  both 
Madras  and  Pondicherry  were  situated,  w^as  one  of  the  subordinate  prin- 
cipalities irrmediately  governed  by  nabobs,  but  subject  to  the  aoubhadar 
of  the  Deccai,  who  was  stiil  regarded  as  a  feudal  prince  under  the  Mogul 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Nizam  ul  Mulh,  the  soubhadar,  the  province 
was  disputed  between  his  son  Nazir  and  his  grandson  Murzafa.  At  the 
same  time  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic,  Anwaraadeen,  who  had  been  regu- 
larly established  in  that  office  by  the  Nizam,  was  opposed  by  Chunda 
Saheb  ;  the  latter  and  Murzafa  made  common  cause,  and  to  their  alliance 
acceded  M.  Dupleix,  the  goyemor  of  Pondicherry,  a  man  of  talent,  in- 
trigue»  and  ambition.  The  combined  troops  of  the  French  and  the  two 
princess  overthrew  those  of  Anwaraadeen,  on  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
Ci;untry,  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  himself  was  slain,  and  his  eldest 
son  taken  prisoner,  while  his  second,  Mahomed  Ali,  escaped,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  English.  The  English,  from  a  desire  to 
curb  and  oppose  the  French,  espoused  the  alliance  of  Nazir  and  Mahomed 
Ali,  who  had  made  common  cause ;  and  thus  commenced  the  Camatic 
war,  which  was  in  reality  a  contest  between  the  European  powers  for 
superiority  in  Hindostan.  It  was  during  this  war,  that  Mr  Clive,  after- 
wards Lord  Clive,  commenced  his  brilliant  career.  In  1751,  he  defeated 
his  opponents  in  the  plains  of  A  rani ;  and  this  victory  was  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  of  Timery,  Conganzam,  and  Arani.  These 
successes,  however,  were  only  against  the  Indian  troops  of  Chunda  Saheb ; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  1752,  he  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Arcot,  an 
army  consisting  of  1,500  sepoys,  1,700  horse,  with  150  French,  and  8 
pieces  of  cannon.  Soon  after  this,  Chunda  Saheb,  having  been  surrounded 
and  cut  off  from  his  supplies  by  an  English  force,  fled,  but  was  taken  and 
beheaded  by  his  rival.  After  his  flight,  his  army  was  defeated  and  routed 
by  major  Lawrence.  The  French  immediately  proclaimed  Rajah  Saheb, 
bis  son,  nabob  of  the  Camatic. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  seven  years*  war  between  England  and 
France,  in  1756,  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  contests  in  India.     At  first 
the  French  captured  several^  the  suborilinate  English  factories,  and  even 
laid  siege,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  Madras.     But  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements from  Europe  succeeded  in  turning  the  fortunes  of  war ;  the 
French  were  repeatedly  defeated  ;  Pondicherry  was  taken  ;  and  Mahomed 
Ali  established  in  his  principality.     Salabut  Jung,  the  third  son  of  the 
Nizam,  who  had  been  raised  to  tbe  musnud  of  his  father  by  the  assistance 
of  the  French,  at  length  sought  and  obtained  an  accommodation  with  the 
English,  in  return  for  which  they  received  from  him  a  grant  of  the  pos- 
sessions which  their  victories  over  the  French  had  given  them,  viz.  the 
Circar  of  Masulipatam  and  its  districts,  and  the  Circar  of  Nizampatam.   At 
the  same  time,  they  received  from  Mahomed  Ali  a  part  of  the  territory 
about  Madras,  and  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  influence  in  the  Camatic 
While  the  English  were  thus  successfully  establishing  themselves  in  this 
part  of  India,  they  were  obliged  to  detach  a  force  to  the  succour  of  their  in- 
terests in  Bengal.     Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had,  in  1756,  succeeded  to  his 
grandfather,  Aliverdy,  nabob  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies,  had  at  first 
shown  himself  favourable  to  the  British.    At  length,  however,  provoked  by 
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the  imprisonment  of  an  eminent  Indian  roercbant,  by  liis  European  allies,  h\9 
resentment  became  eqqal  to  his  former  friendship.  He  complained  of  the 
addition^  strenii^h  which  the  British  were  bestowing  on  the  fortifications 
of  Calcutta,  and  which  their  expectations  of  commencing  hostilities  with  tlie 
French  had  induced  them  to  think  necessary.  He  desired  them  imme- 
diately to  demolish  tlieir  works,  a  demand  which,  if  they  hesitated  to  fulfil, 
he  threatened  to  accomplish  by  force.  The  British,  forgetting  the  candour 
of  their  national  character,  pretended  ^at  they  would  yield  him  a  ready 
obedience,  while  every  exertion  was  made  to  complete  the  workR.  Sura- 
jah,  perceiving  tliat  his  demands  were  neglected,  took  the  field  with  40,000 
infantry,  30,000  cavalry,  and  400  elephants.  A  large  detachment,  in  Jnne, 
1756,  invested  the  British  in  Cassumbazar,  situated  on  an  island,  formed 
by  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  garrison  consisted  of  300  men, 
and  the  fort  was  defended  by  60  pieces  of  cannon,  and  might  have  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  had  not  Su rajah  thought  himself  entitled  to  make  use  of 
that  dissimulation,  of  which  his  enemies  had  afforded  him  the  example. 
The  chief  of  the  factory  was  persuaded  to  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the 
nabob,  and  was  immediately  made  prisoner.  Tlie  garrison  was  thus  in- 
duced to  capitulate,  and  experienced  a  treatment  little  better  than  that  of 
the  chief.  Every  thing  that  was  valuable  was  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  confinement  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Surajah,  elated  by 
his  success,  immediately  invested  Calcutta,  and  threatened  to  expel  the 
British  from  his  tenitories,  unless  they  should  agree  to  pay  him  his  duty 
upon  the  trade  for  1 5  years,  defray  the  expenses  of  his  armament,  and  re- 
lease the  Indian  merchants  who  were  under  confinement.  To  these  condi- 
tions the  British  refused  to  submit.  The  place  was  soon  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  garrison  were  committed  for  security,  for  the  night,  to  a  small,  ill- 
aired,  and  unwholesome  dungeon,  which  the  English  had  used  as  a  jail.  Jt 
was  now  the  most  sultry  season  of  the  year ;  and  the  horrors  of  the  black 
hole  (as  this  prison  was  familiarly  called)  were  by  this  circumstance  fiitally 
aggravated.  Out  of  146  individuals  thrust  into  this  dreadful  place,  only 
23  were  taken  out  alive  in  the  morning.  Some  expired  very  soon  after 
being  put  in  ;  others  lost  their  senses,  and  died  in  high  delirium. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  Surajah  reached  Madras  on  the  5th  August, 
and  Clive,  with  his  forces,  immediately  embarked  for  Bengal.  They  ar- 
rived in  December,  and  commenced  their  operations  with  vigour  and  sue 
cess.  Calcutta,  Fort  William,  Tanna,  and  Boosboodge,  were  quickly 
retaken.  The  cfq»ture  of  Hoogley,  which  immediately  followed,  put  a: 
great  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  ;  and,  by  depriring  Surajah  of  his  supplies,  considerably  distressed 
his  army.  The  nabob,  provoked  at  the  success  of  his  enemies,  determined 
to  decide  their  fate  by  a  general  engagement ;  when  a  sudden  and  success- 
ful attack  upon  his  camp  completed  his  humiliation,  and  induced  him  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  highly  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  English.  On 
the  nabob,  however,  little  reliance  could  be  placed ;  and,  as  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French,  the  English  resolved  to 
attack  the  French  settlement  in  Cliandemagore,  within  the  territories  of 
Surajah,  which,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  was  forced  to  capitulate.  The 
nabob  remonstrated  and  charged  the  English  with  a  breach  of  treaty,  and 
with  ravaging  part  of  his  dominions.  The  English  denied  the  truth  of 
both  accusations ;  and  at  length  declared  their  resolution  of  taking  ven- 
geance for  the  remonstrances  of  Surajah,  by  <lepriving  him  of  his  dominions. 
To  give  practicability  to  this  design,  they  resolved  to  join  their  arms  to  those 
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of  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  with  the  support  of  aeyeml  chief  men  of  the  slate,  htd 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  Surajah.  A  treaty  with  Jaffier  was  aocord- 
ingly  entered  into,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  famoas  battle  of  Plaasey, 
23d  Juae»  1757,  by  the  issue  of  which  Meer  Jaffier  gained  the  nabobsfalp, 
and  his  English  allies  a  large  treasure,  a  portion  of  territory  adjoining  to 
Calcutta,  and  a  considerable  influence  with  the  new  nabob.  Sarajah  fled,  ia 
the  habit  of  a  fakir,  with  only  two  attendants*  On  tlte  3d  of  July,  he  was 
found  abandoned,  and  almost  naked,  on  the  road  to  Patna.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Muxadabad,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  Jaffier's  son,  by 
whom  in  a  few  hours,  he  was  privately  beheaded.  Jaffier  entered  the  capital 
m  triumph.  On  the  29th  of  June,  he  was  by  Clii'e  conducted  to  the  carpel 
of  state,  and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign,  both  by  that  party  ^rbich  had 
contributed  to  his  elevation,  and  by  that  which  now  dnred  not  to  doubt  hi* 
pretensions. 

The  success  which  had  thus  attended  the  British,  far  from  satisfying 
them,  only  inflamed  their  ambition  to  greater  undertakings.  JafBer,  whom 
they  had  aided  in  raising  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  soon  became  ob- 
noxious to  them,  and  they  resolved  to  tarn  their  arms  against  faim.  To 
give  the  appearance  of  justice  to  their  cause,  they  made  np  a  long  catalogue 
of  what  they  termed  his  crimes.  They  asserted  that  he  had  evinced  an 
inclination  to  overturn  that  power  to  which  he  owed  his  dignity ;  that  he 
had  banished,  or  put  to  death,  all  whom  he  suspected  to  favour  the  British ; 
that  he  had  desired  the  Dutch  to  send  him  sucli  forces  as  might  enable  him 
to  crush  hiB  benefactors ;  that  he  had  often  abandoned  the  British  troops, 
when  exposing  themselves  in  his  own  cause ;  that  he  wished  to  hare  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Mogul's  soUi  Shah  Zaddah,  and  to  have  betrayed  to  him 
the  BritUh ;  that  he  had  almost  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  which 
must  have  ruined  the  whole  country ;  that  he  obstructed  the  British  in  the 
collection  of  their  assignments  upon  lands ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  incon* 
sistent  with  British  justice  and  humanity,  longer  to  permit  his  cruelty  and 
oppression.  Such  was  the  accusation  formed  against  the  nabob  ;  but  his 
principal  crime  lay  in  his  inability  or  unwillingness  to  pay  those  sunu  which 
he  hod  stipulated  for  with  the  English,  on  gaining  the  nabobship. 

Of  the  deposition  of  Jaffier,  as  of  every  transaction  in  whidi  there  is  a 
considerable  share  of  political  deceit,  there  are  different  accounts,  more  or 
bss  favourable,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  writers.  By 
al  it  is  agreed,  however,  that  the  affiur  was  conducted  with  secrecy ;  that 
Jaffier  retired  to  Calcutta,  dreading  the  power  of  his  successor ;  and  that 
Meer  Causim,  his  son-in-law,  whom  the  British  expected  to  be  more  sub- 
missive and  subservient  to  their  wishes,  was,  in  his  room,  raised  to  the  car- 
pet of  state. 

Meer  Causim  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  the  nabobship  when  hr 
entered  into  projects  unfavourabl(i  to  the  English ;  levying  high  dudes  on 
their  merchandise,  contrary  to  treaty  ;  and,  at  last,  massacring  the  English 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  him  to  adjust  matters.  The  English,  therefore, 
resolved  to  restore  Meer  Jaffier  to  the  dignity  from  which  he  had  been 
degraded.  On  the  7th  of  June,  .1 763,  he  was  proclaimed  soubhadar  of 
three  provinces ;  and  war  was  declared  against  Causim.  An  army  of  10,000 
men  advantageously  posted  for  the  defence  of  Muxadabad,  was  speedily 
overcome,  and  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  They  immediately 
proceeded  in  quest  of  the  deposed  nabob.  Causim  hesitated  not  to  meet 
them.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1763,  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  on  the 
bankfl  of  the  Nunas  Nulla.     The  Indian  army  was  marshalled,  armed,  and 
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ill  eoine  measnrB  cfaid,  like  the  troops  of  Europe.  Itt  poet  was  chosen  with 
DiQch  skill.  The  engagement  immediately  commenced^  and  the  Indians^ 
who  were  by  the  British  expected  instantly  to  have  Add,  stood  their  ground 
Tvith  intrepidity  for  four  hoars ;  but  neither  their  number,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  15,000  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry,  nor  the  progress  which  they 
had  made  in  European  tactics,  could  support  them  against  the  assault  of 
the  British.  They  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  leaving  their  artillery 
behind  them ;  nor  were  they  again  able  to  meet  their  enemies  in  a  fair 
battle.  Their  retreat  laid  open  the  approach  to  M^ngheer,  the  new  capital, 
which  was  immediately  invested.  After  the  trenches  were  opened,  its  re* 
distance  continued  only  nine  days.  Patoa  was  afterwards  taken;  and 
Causim,  abandoned  by  his  army,  and  deprived  of  every  fortification  which 
be  had  possessed,  fled  to'Sujah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Oude,  who  was  at  that 
time  visier  to  the  Mogul.  The  British  were  thus  masters  of  Bengal ;  for 
the  sovereignty  conferred  on  Jaffier  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  could  only 
be  considered  as  ^'  a  banker  for  the  Company's  servants,*'  who  could  draw 
upon  him  as  often,  and  to  as  great  an  amount  as  they  pleased. 

Not  contented,  however,  with  having  driven  Cansim  from  the  dominions 
which  they  bad  formerly  bestowed  on  him,  they  resolved  to  deprive  him  of 
the  asylum  which  he  had  found  in  the  court  of  Dowlah.  For  this  purpose 
a  messenger  was  despatched,  proposing  an  alliance  between  the  British  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  Mogul  and  his  vizier  on  the  other.  The  offer,  wliich 
seemed  rather  to  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  being  refused,  was  rejected. 
Dowlah  raised  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  Cansim  at  their  head,  once 
more  prepared  to  encounter  the  British. 

To  supply  the  place  of  major  Adams,  who  died  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Patna,  the  British  appointed  colonel  Hector  Munro  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  army.  After  having  quelled  a  mutiny,  by  blowing  24  of  the 
most  active  from  the  mouths  of  the  great  guns,  he  marched  against  the 
army  of  Indians.  Notwithstanding  Causim's  former  failures,  he  once  more 
ventured  to  engage  the  British  in  a  pitched  battle.  Though  the  army  which 
Causim  now  commanded  surpassed  his  former  army  in  numbers,  it  was  in* 
ierior  in  discipline.  In  October,  1764,  the  engagement  took  place  at 
Baxar,  on  the  river  Cammnassa.  The  Indian  army  was  easily  vanquished ; 
2,000  men  were  left  on  the  field,  with  130  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  military  stores.  The  British  had  only  87  Europeans  killed,  and 
712  sepoys. 

Monro  next  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Chundu  Geer,  a  fortress  situated 
upon  a  rock,  and  naturally  very  strong.  The  British  twice  advanced  to 
the  assault,  but  by  the  number  of  large  stones  tumbled  upon  them  from 
above,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  attempted 
the  redaction  of  this  fortress,  Munro  was  recalled,  and  major  Fletcher  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  Indian  army  did  not  again  venture  to  at- 
tack the  British  troops ;  they  contented  themselves  with  harassing  their 
advanced  posts,  by  continual  skirmishes.  On  the  )4th  of  January,  1765, 
Fletcher  removed  from  bis  camp  at  Benares.  The  Indians  still  retreated 
before  him.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attack  Chunda  Geer,  from  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  repeatedly  repulsed  ;  and  he  himself  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  the  same  fate,  had  not  a  mutiny,  occasioned  by  the 
want  of  p9y,  forced  the  governor  to  a  capitulation.  Allahabad,  Dowlah*s 
capital,  a  place  of  great  strength,  next  surrendered  ;  when  the  army  again 
received  a  new  commander ;  Fletcher  being  superseded  by  major  Camac. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  British  hsd  found  means  to  detach  the  Mogul 
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from  the  sapport  of  Dowlah  and  Cansim.  Dowlah,  howerer,  did  not  ]Pft 
acconnt  his  cause  to  be  desperate.  He  collected  all  bis  forces,  ioi 
strengthened  bis  party  by  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas.  Bat  to  oppose 
crovrds  of  Indians  to  the  discipline  of  Europeans,  was  to  expose  maltitudei 
to  inentable  disgrace  and  destniction.  Carnac  attacked  the  Indian  army, 
in  May,  1765,  at  Calpee,  and  obliged  them  precipitately  to  retreat  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Jamna.  This  engagement  convinced  Doivlah  that  be  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  saccess  of  his  arms.  Neither  conld  he  expect  is 
form  an  advantageous  capitulation.  He  opposed  the  BritLsb  till  all  that  he 
could  at  any  time  have  oiSered  was  taken  from  him  by  force.  la  dm 
desperate  situation,  such  was  his  generosity,  that  he  disdained  to  buy  his 
own  safety  by  treachery  to  his  friend.  He  permitted  Cansim  to  exapc ; 
and,  three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpee,  be  surrendered  hinsaelf  to  Carnac, 
without  any  stipulation,  resigning  himself  wholly  to  the  pleasure  of  Lord 
Clire.  Clive  was  convinced  that  to  exterminate  the  power  of  JOowlah  was 
to  destroy  the  strongest  barrier  of  the  Company's  poesessiona  aguost  the 
incursions  of  the  Mahrattas.  Instead,  therefore,  of  proeecating  the  war, 
he  concluded  a  peace.  Dowlah  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions,  excepts 
small  district  which  wa^  ceded  to  the  Mogul.  To  the  Company's  officers 
was  reserved  the  power  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  and  all  ils 
dependencies ;  a  stipulation  which  constituted  them  the  real  sovereigns. 
'Of  this  revenue,  they  were  to  be  accountable  for  20  lacks  of  rupees,  or 
£225,000,  to  the  Mogul ;  and  53  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £596,250  to  the 
nabob  of  Bengal.  The  remainder  wsjb  to  belong  to  the  funds  of  ths 
Company. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  called  the  successful  event  of  this  eastern 
contest,  and  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  Company's  territories, 
and  the  great  augmentation  of  their  nominal  revenues,  their  affiiirs  were  in 
reality  so  embarrassed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  desire,  not  only  the  in* 
terference,  but  the  assistance  of  the  British  parliament.  So  true  it  is  that 
the  most  successful  wars  are  ruinous  even  to  the  victors.  The  Britisfa 
minutry  made  use  of  their  interference  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  the 
Company's  territorial  possessions  to  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  and  thus, 
without  a  struggle,  assumed  a  sovereignty  to  which,  perhaps,  their  title  was 
no  less  valid  than  that  of  the  Company. 

Hyder  Ali^  The  British  in  India  were  not  long  allowed  to  enjoy  that 
tranquillity  which  Clive  had  procured  for  them.  Hyder  Ali,  an  advm- 
turer,  who  by  his  daring  activity,  and  energetic  policy,  had  raised  himself 
from  the  condition  of  a  sepoy,  to  the  rank  of  a  prince,  had  conceived  de* 
signs  of  extending  his  power  still  farther.  Convinced  that,  in  the  power 
of  the  British,  he  would  find  his  greatest  obstacle,  his  exertions  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  diminution  of  that  power.  At  the  same  time,  sen- 
sible of  his  inability  to  contend  with  the  formidable  battalions  of  Europe, 
he  used  every  art  to  procure  a  powerful  combination  against  them.  His 
art,  or  his  power,  perhaps  both,  enabled  him  to  procure  from  the  nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  not  only  a  renunciation  of  his  alliance  with  the  company,  but 
a  declaration  of  war  against  them.  Hyder  had  been  careful  to  intiodnce 
among  his  troops  the  European  discipline ;  and,  like  Cansim,  had  given 
every  encouragement  to  European  adventurers.  These  advantages,  com- 
bined  with  the  superiority  of  numbers,  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  mf44 
the  British,  even  in  the  field,  upon  equal  tern».  He  was  soon  convinced, 
however,  that  his  hopes  ha<l  been  too  hastily  inspired.  In  Septejnber, 
1767,  colonel  Smith  attacked  his  forces  near  Trincomalee,  and  completely 
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dufeatoil  them.  The  iiizatn»  who  hail  been  in<luced  to  renounce  the  friend- 
fthip  of  the  Biitibh,  only  from  a  hope  that  Hyder  would  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  successful  contest,  was,  b/  thi^  defeat,  so  much  intimidated,  that  he 
deserteil  his  new  ally,  and  negotiated  a  separate  peace.  In  this  negotiation, 
the  British  were  careful  to  make  him  pay  for  what  they  called  his  perfidy 
aiid  extorted  from  him  the  territory  called  the  Duanny  of  the  Balaghaut 
Camatic ;  which,  besides  the  domains  of  some  inferior  rulers,  contained 
th  )Be  provinces  which  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Hyder  Ali.  Hyder,  who 
was  not  so  easily  intimidated  as  the  indeterminate  nizam,  continued  his 
hostilities,  though  in  a  desultory  manner.  He  ventured  not  to  come  to  an 
open'  engagement ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  1767,  occupied  a  mountainous 
district.  His  cavalry  were  continually  employed  in  cutting  off  straggling 
parties  of  the  British,  and  frequently  in  intercepting  their  supplies.  The 
British,  in  the  meantime,  made  a  successful  attack  on  Mangalore,  Hyder's 
principal  port.  They  brought  away  nine  ships,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the 
fort.  This  garrison  was  immediately  attacked  by  Hyder,  and  the  troops 
made  prisoners.  While  the  British  lay  encamped  between  Trincomalee 
and  Calishy  Wacum,  Hyder,  by  a  movement  no  less  qaick  than  unex- 
pected, invaded  the  Camatic  with  a  numerous  army,  and  laid  the  country 
waHte  before  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  completing  their  conquests,  the 
British  were  now  obliged  to  abandon  his  territories,  and  hasten  to  the  rescue 
of  their  own  possessions.  The  British  allies,  who  were  generally  attached 
to  them,  more  from  a  conviction  of  their  power,  than  from  any  concern  for 
their  interest,  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  as- 
sistance. The  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  only  sovereign  who  showed  himself 
firmly  attached  to  the  British  cause,  ami  who,  on  that  account,  had  incurred 
the  hatred  of  Hyder,  suffered  severely  for  his  attachment.  His  dominions 
were  completely  ravaged,  while  those  on  whose  account  he  suffered,  were 
unable  to  afford  him  the  protection  which  he  so  well  deserved. 

The  British  were  not  more  successful  when  they  returned  to  the  Carna- 
tic,  than  they  had  been  before  they  left  the  dominions  of  Hyder.  Hyder, 
avoiding  a  general  engagement,  continually  weakened  the  army,  by  cutting 
off  convojTs  and  detached  parties :  he  fatigued  them  by  continual  marches, 
and  showed  that  he  had  the  prudence  to  prefer  this  slow  method  of  ex- 
hausting their  strength,  to  the  almost  certain  loss  to  be  incurred  by  a 
pitched  battle.  That  he  was  thus  able  to  baffle  and  oppose  an  enemy,  hi- 
therto invincible  by  Indian  princes,  so  raised  his  reputation,  that,  from  every 
qimrter,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  he  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  of  which  the  cavalry  amounted  to  90,000 ;  so  that,  al- 
though in  this,  as  in  every  Indian  army,  the  cavalry  were  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  infantry,  the  number  of  his  troops  must  have  been  consi- 
derably more  than  100,000.  At  Ust  he  was  induced  to  give  up  his  plan 
of  defensive  and  dilatory  warfare.  A  detachment  of  British  forces,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Woods,  when  attacking  an  Indian  fort,  called 
Mul waggle,  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Hoping  that  their  defeat  might 
have  dispirited  them,  and  persuaded  that  the  smallness  of  their  number 
would  prevent  them  from  making  a  powerful  resistance,  Hyder  marched 
against  them  with  14,000  cavalry,  six  battalions  of  sepoys,  and  12,000 
men  with  matchlock  guns.  Wood's  force  consisted  only  of  460  Europeans, 
and  2,300  sepoys ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  small  number  of  men,  he  did 
not  avoid  an  engagement.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  when  Hyder  re- 
trL*ated.  The  British  lost  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded ;  but  Hyder's 
lo^  was  greater,  even  in  comparison  of  his  superior  namber^.     The  sue- 
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eess  of  tlie  British  in  thU  battle  did  not  affect  the  genenl  couteat.  Hyder 
resamed  bia  foriner  desultory  mode  of  figbting,  which,  while  it  constaatlf 
weakened  the  force,  aiid  exhausted  liie  resources  of  bia  enemy,  pnt  it  oal 
of  their  power  to  force  him  to  a  decisive  engagement.  At  length  his  (an» 
suddenly  vanished,  and  when  the  British  army  were  fomuDg  conjectm 
concerning  his  designs,  he  no  less  suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighboarbood 
of  Madras ;  and  by  his  approach  terrified  that  settlement  so  much,  thtt 
they  declared  themselves  willing  to  enter  into  a  treaty.  Hyder  did  noi 
refuse  to  negotiate  upon  equal  conditions.  In  April,  1769,  was  concluded  I 
A  treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  which  the  only  condition  was,  that 
each  should  restore  the  forts  taken  during  the  war.  This  treaty,  wbk^ 
stipulated  that  the  negotiating  parties  should  mutually  conuibate  to  de- 
fend each  other,  specified  the  exact  number  of  troops  which  eacJi  was  la 
afford. 

•    Soon  after  this,  Hyder  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mabrattas,  wai 
demanded  tlie  assistance  from  the  British,  to  which,  according  to  the  treaty, 
he  undoubtedly  had  a  right.     The  council  was  ashamed  to  give  a  positive 
refusal ;  but,  und^r  various  pretences,  they  conatantly  delayed  to  fnlfil  their 
agreement.     In  this  war  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  having  been  totally  da* 
feated  in  1771,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ids  own  capital ;  bat  be  escaped  ia- 
to  Seringapatam,  where  be  waited  imtil  the  enemy,  by  desolating  the  cooii- 
try,  were  compelled  to  leave  it.     It  soon  appeared  that  the  British  were 
not  so  much  averse  to  a  war  with  the  Mabrattas,  as  they  had  appeared  to 
be  when  Hyder  applied  for  their  assistance.-    In  consequence  of  some  ia* 
ternal  disturbances,  which  had  taken  place  among  these  powerful  states 
Ragonaut-row,  or  Ragoba,  one  of  their  chiefs,  had  taken  shelter  in  Bombay. 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to  procure,  by  force,  for  Ragonaut,  the  aove> 
reignty  of  bis  country.     Ragonaut,  it  is  ti-ue,  was  an  usurper ;  but  he  had 
promised  to  the  British,  that  when  he  was  secured  in  the  supreme  power, 
be  would  cede  to  them  a  valuable  part  of  his  territories.     This  treaty  wai 
not  agreeable  to  the  council  of  Bengal.     They  concluded  a  peace  with  tiie 
Mabrattas,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ragonaut  should  reside  in  the  Mahratta 
states,  and  be  supported  according  to  his  rank.     This  stipulation  was  not 
willingly  acceded  to  by  the  chief.    He  again  fled  to  Bombay,  where  it  wai 
again  resolved  that  the  sovereignty  should  be  procured  for  him  by  force. 
The  council  of  Bengal  no  longer  opposed  the  resolution ;  alleging,  as  their 
Reason,  that  a  rupture  with  France  approached.     An  expedition  departed, 
in  February,  1778,  to  invade  the  Mahratta  country.     This  invasion*  how- 
ever, failed  of  its  puipose.     The  British '  troops  were,  in  January,  1779, 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mabrattas,    At  this  time,  it  was  parcicnlariy 
stipulated,  that  general  Goddard,  who  advanced  with  his  army  in  a  different 
direction,  should  be  recalled.     Goddard  denied  that  the  council  of  Beogd 
had  authority  to  recall  him.     He,  therefore,  proceeded  on  his  march ;  and, 
in  a  short  time,  received  orders  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  favoniaMe 
terms  than  those  of  the  treaty  which  had  recently  been  concluded. 

Such  conduct  seemed  ill  calculated  to  acquire  or  retain  the  confideno! 
of  the  Indian  nations.  The  Mabrattas  concluded  a  peace  with  Hyder,  and 
both  resolved  to  proaecute  the  war  againat  the  British,  whom  they  consi- 
dered as  their  cx)mmon  enemy.  Madras,  on  account  of  the  breach  of  that 
treaty  which  had  been  formed  with  Hyder,  was  destined  first  to  feel  his 
vengeance.  Although  the  council  were  sensible  of  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions, their  time  was  spent  in  disputes  about  the  mode  of  defence,  without 
any  active  step  being  taken  for  their  security.     Hyder's  motions  were  too 
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npi'l  for  the  terdiness  of  th«ir  (it^bate^.  The  passes  into  their  territoricii 
were  aoized;  and  through  tbeuo  was  inarched  an  army  of  100,000  meii» 
Acconpanied  by  many  European  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lally,  the 
French  general.  On  the  24th  of  J^ly,  1780,  advice  was  received  in 
Madras,  that  Hyder's  cavalry  were  at  the  distance  of  only  nine  miles. 
The  inhabitants  hastened  into  the  fort,  while  Hyder  ravaged  the  surround- 
ing couatry.  Every  place  of  strength  was  already  in  his  power,  except 
the  capital,  to  which  he  was  preparing  to  lay  close  siege.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  make  some  vigorous  exertion,  to  preserve  the  settlement  from 
destruction.  Orders  were  sent  to  colonel  Baillie,  at  Gumeropanda,  28 
miles  from  Madras,  to  proceed  to  Conjeveram,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 
by  Sir  Hector  Munro,  with  the  main  body,  consisting  of  1 ,500  Europeans, 
4,200  sepoys,  and  a  small  train  of  artillery.  Such  were  the  fatigues  un- 
dergone by  the  main  body  in  its  march,  that  200  men  were  left  upon  the 
road,  unable  to  proceed.  When  they  arrived  at  Conjeveram,  they  found 
the  town  in  flames ;  they  perceived  that  they  were  surrounded  by  Hyder*s 
troaps;  and  that  Baillie,  with  his  detachment,  being  detained  by  a  torrent 
suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain,  had  not  arrived.  Hyder,  resolving  to  pre- 
yent  the  junction  of  Bail  lie's  detachment  with  the  main  body,  sent  his  son, 
Tippoo  Saib,  with  30,000  cavalry,  8,000  infantry,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  attack  them,  while  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Munro's  army, 
to  observe  its  motions.  Tippoo  obeyed  his  orders,  but  was  speedily  re- 
pulsed ;  and  Baillie's  detachment  was  joined  by  a  small  reinforcement  sent 
by  Munro,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher.  Next  morning, 
Baillie  gave  orders  to  march,  intending  to  join  the  main  body.  They 
marched,  for  some  time,  with  little  interruption ;  but  towards  night,  the 
enemy  commenced  an  attack,  by  opening  upon  them  several  cannon.  The 
Briti^  retired  into  an  avenue,  where  they  rested  on  their  arms  during  the 
night.  Uppoo  took  this  opportunity  of  placing  his  cannon  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous position,  and  of  desiring  Hyder  to  advance,  to  prevent  the  junc- 
tion of  this  detachment  with  the  main  body.  Hyder  was  too  anxious  to 
prevent  the  junction,  not  to  use  every  effort  for  that  purpose.  He  ad- 
vanced with  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  no  less  than  60  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding  the  infinite  dispropoition  of  numbers,  the  British 
not  only  received  his  assaults  with  courage,  but  repulsed  his  men  with 
great  slaughter.  The  ammunition  of  the  Biitlsh  great  guns  was  exhausted, 
imd  the  troops  were  exposed  to  a  dreadful  discharge  of  artillery,  which 
they  had  it  not  in  their  .power  to  return.  At  length,  rattier  overcome  by 
fatigue,  than  deprived  of  resolution,  the  remnant  of  troops  threw  down 
their  arms ;  and  with  diiBculty  obtained  quarter.  In  this  action,  700  Eu- 
ropeans fell.  Hyder's  loss  was  industriously  concealed ;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, was  supposed  to  be  very  great.  This  victory  is  said  to  have  impressed 
jbim  with  more  terror  of  the  British  than  all  his  former  defeats.^  So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  fear,  that,  notwithstanding  his  late  success,  he  no  sooner 
learnt  that  Munro  had  marched  to  attack  him,  than  he  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation. Munro,  however,  instead  of  attacking  the  enemy,  retreated  to 
Madras.  Hyder  instantly  resumed  his  activity.  Every  part  of  the  conn- 
try  was  laid  waste»  and  the  British  army  was  much  harassed  on  their 

1  **Itaa  not  sUrmad  at  what  I  tee  of  the  force  and  tnooxon  of  tbe  Company,  btU 
at  what  is  unsegn,**  was  his  emphatic  observation ;  and  it  wrll  illustrates  the  impression 
made  upon  ignorant  nations  m  tlie  power  of  a  state,  which  they  observed  to  draw  sup- 
port at  pleasure  from  a  country  with  .whose  mei^l8  they  were  unacquainted,  and  whoss 
power  they  were  only  able  to  Judge  of  bv  its  eif^cts— effects  of  a  nature  Tn?fiilattd  t« 
mukfi  them  form  the  most  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  magnitude. 

IV.  3  I 
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march.  This  activity  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mi^fortnneii  of  the  Brittifc 
army,  were  attributed  to  the  dissensions  which  had  long  divided  the  conndi 
of  Madras.  The  officers  of  the  army  were  discontented.  The  naliyes  m 
lonfj^er  evinced  any  confirlence  in  the  British,  and  a  languid  inactirity  re- 
tarded every  ciperation.  In  this  extremity,  governor-general  Hastings' 
requested  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  take  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  irar. 
When  this  gentleman  took  the  supreme  command,  he  restored  to  all  parM 
a  confidence  wlilch  had  long  been  wanting.  Hyder^  who  had  taken  by 
storm  Arcot,  tfu*  capital  of  a  nabob  who  had  long  favoured  the  British,  and 
who  had  invested  many  other  places,  immediately  thought  it  necessary  u 
clians^B  his  mode  of  military  operations.  On  the  approach  of  the  Britidi 
troops  every  siege  wns  abandoned ;  while  he  hitnspjf,  with  the  main  body, 
retired  before  thiMn  to  a  considerable  distance.  Perceiving  that  it  would 
bo  ditidcult  to  force  Hyder  to  a  general  engagement,  the  British  turned 
their  arms  to  the  reduction  of  Pondicherry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
revolted.  They  were  easily  disarmed,  and  their  mi^^azioes  were  seised. 
It  soon  appeared  that  this  precaution  was  not  unnecessary.  A  Frendi 
squadron  approached  the  harbour,  but  finding  that  the  place  was  again  ti 
the  power  of  the  British,  it  was  obliged  to  put  to  sea. 

Hyder,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  constantly  employed  in  drawing  bi|;e 
reinforcements  from  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  At  length  his  armr 
amounted  to  200,000  men;  of  whom  40,000  were  cavalry,  and  15,000 
sepoys  well  disciplined.  He  resolved  to  venture  a  pitched  battle,  bat  wis 
willing  to  engage'  with  every  possible  advantage.  He  chose  a  faroniable 
position,  and  w  lited  the  arrival  of  the  Biitish  army.  Coote,  instead  of 
hesitating  to  advance,  eagerly  embraced  an  opportunity,  for  which  be  had 
long  vainly  wished.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1781,  and 
lasted  seven  hours  with  uncommon  obstinacy.  But  Hyder's  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  his  imitations  of  European  discipline,  were  vainly  opposed  to 
the  resolute  courage  of  European  troops  completely  instructed  in  the  ait  of 
European  tactics.  The  Indians  reti*eated ;  but  the  want  of  cavalry  pre- 
vented the  British  from  pursuing  their  advantage.  Hyder*s  army  had  sol 
been  so  far  reduced  by  this  conflict,  nor  the  resolution  of  its  leader  so 
much  weakened,  but  that  he  soon  after  ventured  another  general  engage- 
ment with  the  British  army.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  the 
following  August,  near  the  place  where  colonel  Bsullie  had  been  defeated. 
The  Indian,  as  usual,  had  chosen  for  hU  troops  an  excellent  positicm,  and 
had  planted  his  cannon  in  such  situations,  as  to  do  great  execution.  Bat, 
though  his  troops  fought  with  an  obstinacy  seldom  seen  in  an  Indian  armv, 
and  though  they  maintained  their  ground  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
evening,  they  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way.     In  this  engragement  the 

*  An  account  of  the  celebrated  trial  of  this  gentloman  in  We«tmlnster  Hall  (cr 
aboKS  in  his  goTemment,  which  trial,  after  being  protracted  through  eig:fat  yean,  ter> 
minated,  in  1796,  in  the  honourable  acquittal  of  the  accused,  does  not  come  ivithia  the 
scope  of  this  article.  But  the  reader  is  referred,  for  an  acute  analysis  of  the  w^bole  pn^ 
ceedings,  to  Mr  Mill's  History  of  British  India.  *<  It  is  admitted,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "  that,  during  a  time  of  unexampled  public  embanaosment,  and  at  a  moBBail 
when  be  had  to  contend  against  those  from  whom  he  should  have  derived  support,  Mr 
Hastings  showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a  great  statesman ;  and,  by  his  spirited  and 
extraordinary  exertions,  saved  the  interests  of  his  country  from  the  ruin  in  which  tbey 
would  have  undoubtedly  been  involved,  had  a  man  of  less  resolution,  fortitude,  and  ge- 
nius, held  the  reins  of  government.  This  is  his  praise.  But  his  most  streouoos  mAr^ 
eates  are  forced  to  aclcnowledge,  that  the  whole  s}'Stem  of  the  government  over  which 
be  presided  was  corrupt  and  full  of  abuses.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore^  that  the 
promoters  of  these  inquiries,  however  mixed  their  motives  may  have  been,  became  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  their  country." 
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British  l<Mt  many  of  their  troops,  and,  among  tbo  re:»t,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  officers. 

•  This  defeat,  instead  of  producing  upon  Hyder  the  expected  effect,  ra- 
ther elevated  than  depressed  hu  courage.  His  troops  were  evidently  mak- 
ing daily  improvement  in  discipline ;  they  daily  fought  with  more  courage 
and  obstinacy ;  and,  though  they  were  forced  ultimately  to  give  way,  the 
impression  made  on  tlje  British  was  evidently  greater:  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  successfully  to  contend  with  his  formidablB  adverdaries. 
After  a  few  weeks,  therefore,  he  led  hU  men  to  a  third  battle,  in  which  his 
loss  was  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  attack  was  more  furious,  and  per- 
haps conducted  with  le^s  caution.  No  defeat,  however,  could  tame  the 
courage  or  activity  of  Hyder.  Instead  of  permitting  his  troops  to  enjoy 
any  repose,  after  their  fatigues  and  repeated  disasters,  he  immediately  con- 
ducted them  to  the  siege  of  Vellore.  This  siege  was  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable vigour;  but  was  far  from  occupying  the  whole  of  his  attention. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  British  would  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
lie  took  possession  of  a  pass,  through  which,  when  advancing  for  that  pur- 
pose, it  was  necessary  they  should  march.  When  the  British  general  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  he  found  that  his  way  lay  through  a  marsh  :  and  that 
the  higher  grounds  on  each  side  were  occupied  by  strong  detachments  of 
the  Indian  army.  Through  this  pass  he  forced  his  way,  succeeded  in  car- 
rying relief  into  Vellore,  and  returned  by  the  same  road,  through  greater 
opposition  than  had  been  made  when  he  advanced. 

These  repeated  defeats  convinced  Hyder,  that,  to  lead  his  army  so  fre- 
quently to  battle,  was  to  exhaust  his  force,  without  gaining  any  adequate 
advantage.  He  did  not,  therefore,  for  some  time,  evince  the  same  ardour 
to  engage  in  active  hostilities.  This  interval  was  made  use  of  by  the 
British  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  tho  Dutch  settlements  at  Negapatam. 
The  conduct  of  the  expedition  was  committed  to  Sir  Hector  Munro,  who, 
in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  To  the  capture  of  Ne- 
gapatam  succeeded  that  of  Trincomalee.  In  this  expedition  admiral  Hughes 
co-oporated  with  general  Munro.  The  resistance  was  considerable,  and 
about  60  of  the  British  fell :  few  of  the  Dutch  were  killed.  The  garri- 
son, amounting  to  400  Europeans,,  were  made  prisoners  of  war ;  and  two 
Indiamen,  with  several  small  trading  vessels,  were  found  in  the  harbour. 

The  attention  of  admiral  Hughes  was  soon  forced  from  co-operation 
with  the  land  forces  against  the  Dutch,  to  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
Admiral  Suffrein,  with  II  sail  of  French  ships,  and  several  frigates,  arriv- 
ed upon  the  coast.  Hughes  had  been  joined  by  three  ships  of  tlie  line. 
A  fourth  had  been  captured  by  the  French  upon  the  voyage.  The  French 
admiral,  imagining  that  the  British  had  not  been  joined  by  thf«  re-inforce- 
raent,  proceeded  in  search  of  them  to  Madras.  He  no  sooner  perceived 
that  the  re-inforcement  had  actually  arrived,  tlian  he  was  no  less  eager  to 
escape  than  he  had  formerly  been  to  pursue.  Admiral  Hughes  retook 
five  British  prizes,  with  a  French  transport,  which,  besicles  having  on 
board  300  soldiers,  and  several  officers  of  the  army,  was  laden  with  gun- 
powder, and  other  military  stores.  These  captures  incited  the  French  ad- 
miral to  an  engagement.  He  directed  his  principal  efforts  against  the 
rear  division,  which  he  perceived  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet.  At  length  the  wind  became  more  favourable  for  the  British. 
The  French,  dreading  to  await  the  attack  of  the  whole  fleet,  drew  off  their 
ships.  In  this  engagement  the  British  had  130  men  killed  and  wounded. 
Tlie  loss  of  the  French  was  250.     Hughes  sailpd  immedlatelv  to  Madras. 
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aod  thence  prooeoded  to  Trtncomalee,  to  secure  that  pkce  from  llieatlacb 
of  the  French,  m  well  as  to  protect  a  conroy  of  stores  and  re-inforoeaieito 
which  was  expected  from  Britain.  Saffrein  bad  received  intelligeBee  of 
this  conroy,  and  was  actually  in  search  of  it  when  the  British  fleet  eani 
in  sight.  An  engagement  immediately  commenced.  The  British  adsdnl 
had  been  re-inforced  by  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  more  able  to  om- 
tend  with  the  French,  than  he  had  been  in  the  late  action.  Tbebsdh 
continued  till  night  with  much  obstinacy ;  and  so  much  had  both  fleets  n^ 
feredy  that  neither  party  was  next  day  able  or  willing  to  renew  the  cos* 
test.  By  these  engagements  the  fleets  had  disabled  each  oUier,  witboit 
gaining  any  decisive  advantage.  The  greatest  benefit  derived  from  thn, 
by  the  British,  was  the  preventing  of  Hyder  from  receiving  the  re-inforce* 
ments  which  he  had  expected  from  the  French ;  a  disappointment,  wfaicb, 
to  Hyder,  was  of  the  most  serioas  consequence.  At  the  same  time,  he 
had  beea  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tellicherry.  His  forces  m  tkit 
quarter  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  an  opening  was  thus  made  into  tbl 
part  of  the  country  on  which  Hyder  had  the  greatest  dependence. 

The  advantage  of  having  delayed  Hyder's  French  re-inforcemeots,  tad 
of  having  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  TelHchery,  was  in  some  measure 
overbalanced  by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  a  part  of  the  British  amif. 
Colonel  Braithwsdte,  with  100  Europeans,  1500  native  troops,  and  300 
cavalry,  had  been  detached  from  the  army  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  lav  es- 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon.  Tippoo  had  been  informed  ai  tb 
situation  of  this  party,  and  had  resolved  to  attack  it  by  surprise.  He 
marched  with  15,000  cavalry,  and  5,000  infantry,  accompanied  by  apa^ 
ty  of  F.ench  troops ;  and  proceeded  with  a  celerity  which  prevented  tiie 
British  from  receiving  any  information  of  his  approach  till  they  were  acta- 
ally  surrounded.  Braithwaite  formed  his  men  into  a  square,  placiog  tltt 
ravalry  in  the  centre,  and  his  artillery  upon  the  front.  In  this  manoer  bs, 
for  three  days,  sustained  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  surrounding  army.  He 
was  frequently  attacked,  but  as  frequently  repelled  the  enemy.  These 
numerous  attacks,  however,  were  not  sustained  without  the  loss  of  a  greit 
number  of  the  British  forces.  At  length,  Lally,  provoked  that  so  small  i 
body  of  troops  should  so  long  baffle  the  efforts  of  a  numeroos  army,  witk 
the  French  troops  furiously  attacked  one  side  of  the  square,  while  the 
other  sides  were  attacked  by  Tippoo.  The  British,  diminished  in  number, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  reluctantly  gave  way.  Many  of  them  were  kill- 
ed, and  probably  the  whole  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  fory  of  the 
Indians,  had  not  Lally  interposed  in  their  favour.  All  that  survived  were 
made  prisoners.  Only  one  of  the  officers  remained  unwounded,  and  hf 
far  the  greater  part  fell  in  the  combat. 

The  reinforcements  from  France,  which  Hyder  had  expected  with  to 
much  anxiety,  at  length  arrived.  They  were  landed  under  IVf •  Dncheoiia* 
They  were  soon  joined  by  Hyder,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Wandewash,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Coote  hastened  to  its 
relief,  and  Hyder,  though  supported  by  the  French,  durst  not  risk  an  en* 
gagement.  He  drew  off  his  men  to  an  advantageous  position,  and  the 
British  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Arnee,  where  Hyder  had  a  magazine  of 
warlike  stores.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  position,  is 
order  to  relieve  the  place.  His  motions,  however,  were  accompanied  with 
such  secrecy  and  despatch,  that  he  approached  the  British  army  before  the/ 
knew  of  bis  march.  Having  planted  his  artillery  upon  the  surroanding 
eminences,  his  cavalrv  attacked  the  British,  who  were  to  march  through 
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the  low  groaiids.  Notirilfaitaiidiag  the  Mumber  of  the  eaeoiy,  and  the  di>« 
advantafes  of  their  sitoation,  the  British  engaged  with  ardoar,  aad  forced 
Hyder  to  retreat.  The  want  of  cavalry  always  prevented  the  British  from 
parsning  the  victories  which  their  valonr  had  acquired.  Hyder's  troops, 
though  vanquished,  retreated  with  comparatively  little  loss.  This  on  no 
occasion  was  more  evident  than  on  the  present :  for,  notwithstanding  his 
defeat,  Hyder,  within  five  days,  cut  off  an  advanced  body  of  the  British 
army,  and  harassed  Coote  so  much,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  hb 
attempt  against  Amee,  and  to  retreat  towards  Madras.  Madras  was  at 
this  time  suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  evils.  The  ravages  of  Hyder 
had  driven  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  seek 
refnge  in  the  capital,  where  multitudes  were  daily  perishing  of  want.  For* 
tanately  for  the  British,  the  French  hatl  no  knowledge  of  the  unprotected 
and  starving  condition  of  the  town,  or  they  would  certainly  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Tippoo  Saibr\  In  the  midst  of  this  gloom  which  overiiung  the  prospects 
of  the  British,  Hyder  Ali  died,  December  1782,  at  au  age  exceeding 
eighty.     About  the  same  time  Sir  Riclmrd  Bickeiton  arrived  from  Britain, 
with  five  ships  of  the  line,  having  on  board  land  forces  to  the  amount  of 
5000  men.     Nor  were  the  French  backward  in  re-inforcing  their  fleet  and 
their  army.    The  former  was  to  be  joined  by  several  ships  of  the  line,  while 
the  latter  was  to  be  augmented  by  5000  men,  from  their  settlements  on 
the  African  islands.   To  counteract,  in  some  measure,  the  operations  of  the 
Indians  and  French  upon  the  opposite  coast,  the  presidency  of  Bombay  pro- 
posed to  make  a  powerful  diversion  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar.     An  ex- 
pedition, for  this  purpose,  had  been  undertaken  in  1781.     General  Hum- 
beratone,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  had  invaded  the  Mysore  coun- 
try.    Humberstone  with  ease  entered  Hyder's  territories  upon  this  side, 
and  made  himself  master  of  several  places  of  some  strength.     When  pro- 
ceeding to  attack  Paligautcherry,  however,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  army ;  and,  after  being  obliged  to  leave  behind  him  his  bag- 
gage and  provisions,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  led  off  his  troops. 
But,  though  Humberstone  escaped  from  this  danger,  another  immediately 
threatened  him.     Tippoo  followed  him  with  an  army  of  20,000  infantry, 
and  10,000  cavalry,  attended  by  Lally  and  a  body  of  French.     Scarcely 
had  he  entered  Panyany,  when  the  place  was  invested.     Two  frigates, 
which  came  to  its  relief,  prevented  Tippoo  from  making  a  forcible  im<- 
pression.     The  siege  went  on  slowly,  till  Tippoo,  impatient  of  delay,  with 
fury  attacked  the  British  lines.     Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  Indians,  supported  by  the  French,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  and 
such  was  their  loss,  that  Tippoo  raised  the  siege  with  precipitation. 

To  support  Humberstone's  detachment,  general  Matthews  was  despatch- 
ed with  a  powerful  re-inforcement.  Matthews  soon  effected  ihe  intended 
junction,  and,  in  1783,  proceeded  on  an  expedition  into  the  territory  of 
Canara,  that  part  of  Hyder*s  dominions  for  which  he  had  evinced  the 
greatest  partiality.  Hyder  no  longer  existed  to  check  their  efforts :  but 
Tippoo,  his  son  and  successor,  inherited  too  much  of  his  father's  activity, 
to  permit  the  British,  unmolested,  >  to  ravage  his  dominions.  In  a  short 
time,  the  British  army  was  invested  in  Bednore,  the  capital  of  Canara,  by 
an  Indian  army  consisting  of  150,000  men.  Tliey  were  soon  obliged  to 
capitulate.  They  were  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  the  British  settlements, 
on  condition  that  all  public  property  should  remain  in  the  fort.  Tippoo, 
however,  accused  the  garrison  of  embezzling  the  property  which  they  had 
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engaged  to  delirer.  The  general  and  many  of  his  principal  officerm  were 
made  prisoners;  an  I,  after  enduring  many  hardships,  were  at  leng^ 
poisoned  at  Seringapatam. 

The  war  in  India  was  prosecnted,  by  the  British  and  Fren<^  darii^  ths 
greater  part  of  1783,  long  after  peace  had  been  re-established  betweea 
Uie  mother-countries  in  Europe.  It  had  been  resolved  by  the  council  of 
Bengal,  to  afford  such  assistance  to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  as  sboofcl 
enable  it  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  force  of  Tippoo.  For  this 
purpose  a  sum  of  money  was  despatched,  along  with  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who 
was  to  have  conducted  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  who  died  tws 
days  after  he  arrived  at  Madras.  In  the  meantime,  colonel  Fallartoa, 
who  had  been  despatched  for  that  purpose  by  general  Staarty  inFaded 
the  territory  of  Coiihbetoor,  taking  several  forts.  At  length,  howrever,  he 
wan  recalled,  to  co-opprate  with  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  Cuddalore,  an  ub- 
dertaking  which  proved  so  difficult,  that  the  execntion  of  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  general  pacification.  After  the  British  had  been  driven  froa 
Bednore,  sometimes  caHed  Hydemagur,  the  only  places  subject  to  their 
arms  in  Canara,  were  Mangalore,  Onore,  and  Carwar.  All  these  places 
were  besieged  at  the  same  time.  The  attacks  were  vigorous,  but  the  de- 
fence was  no  less  obstinate ;  and  the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  with 
Tippoo  in  March,  1784,  pat  a  s'op  to  hostilities. 

The  peace  which  had  been  concluded  in  India,  was  not  of  long  daratioo. 
Tippoo  was  without  doubt  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Indian  princes. 
His  dominions  were  equal  in  exteut  to  Great  Britain ;  his  revenue  was 
computed  at  four  millions  sterling;  and  his  military  establishment  consiaited 
of  about  150,000  men.     It  was  not  therefore  to  be  supposed,  that  a  per- 
son, possessed  of  the  ambitious  and  restless  disposition  which  characterized 
Tippoo,  would  long  remain  at  peace  with  such  an  immense  force  at  Ini 
disposal,  or  that  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in  raising  pretences  for  com- 
mencing hostilities.     Accordingly,  in  1789,  he  approached  the  country  of 
Travancore  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  recovering  two  places  which  the 
rajah  of  that  district  had  purchased  from  the  Dutch,  but  which  Tippoo 
alleged  were  dependent  upon  him.     As  this  rajah  had  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  ao   by  the 
treaty  with  Tippoo  in  1784,  war  between  the  latter  and  the  British  seemed 
unavoidible.    Lord  Corn  wall  is  at  this  time  was  goyemor-general  of  India. 
His  first  object  was  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  Paishwah  of  the  Mahrattas,  while  preparations  were  made  to  as- 
sist the  rajah.     The  army  of  the  Camatic  was  assembled  in  the  southern 
provinces.     No  less  was  projected,  than  to  reduce  the  province  of  Coim* 
betoor,  with  the  adjacent  territory ;  and  by  the  pass  of  Gujelhatty,  to  ad« 
▼ance  to  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,     The  army  appointed  for  the  execu- 
tion of  this  design  was  put  under  the  command  of  general  Meadows. 
Abercrombie,  with  the  army  of  Bombay,  was  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 
the  country  situated  to  the  W.  of  that  ridge  commonly  called  the  Ghauto ; 
and,  after  having  effected  this  purpose,  he  was  to  co-operate  with  the 
main  body.     The  Poona  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  were  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritories of  Tippoo  from  their  respective  frontiers :  Seringapatam  was  the 
point  at  which  they  were  to  meet.     While  major  Kelly,  oct'upying  a  po- 
sition on  the  line  between  Madias  and  the  passes  leading  to  Mysore,  coia* 
manded  what,  from  iti  situation,  was  called  the  centre  army,  and  was  up- 
pointed  to  secure  the  Carnatic. 

General  Meadow«,  with  14,000  men,  on  the  2ith  of  May,   173D,  ai- 
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TAnced  towank  Coitnbetoor.  On  the  1 5th  of  Jnne,  he  entered  Tippoo's 
countiy,  and  took  poBseasion  of  the  fort  of  Caroor,  which  was  evacuated 
apon  his  approach.  At  this  place,  by  the  want  of  proviaions,  he  was  de- 
tained till  the  3d  of  July.  He  then  proceeded  to  Daraporam,  where  a 
plentiful  supply  of  grain  was  found.  On  the  22d  of  July,  he  entered 
Coimbetoor,  which  had  been  evacuated  at  the  approach  of  the  army,  and 
the  different  forts  in  its  neighbourhood  were  in  a  short  time  in  the  power 
of  the  British. 

In  the  meantime,  information  had  been  received  that  Tippoo  had  as- 
funded  the  Ghauts,  leaving  at  the  foot  of  them,  near  Damicotta,  a  detach* 
ment  of  cavalry.  While  the  main  body  occupied  Coimbetoor,  colonel 
Floyd  was  despatched  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  that  detachment.  He 
proceeded  towards  the  place,  but  took  no  more  than  50  horses.  About 
the  end  of  Ausfu^t,  Floyd  was  sent  against  Damicotta  and  Sattimungaluro. 
The  latter,  which  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  yielded 
without  resistance.  Floyd  was  here  joined  by  colonel  Oldham,  with  a 
considerable  rt^inforcement.  Tippoo  again  descended  the  pass,  and  at- 
tacked this  detachment.  Floyd  retreated  during  the  night,  but  was  eagerly 
punned  by  the  Indians.  When  he  approached  Showoor  he  was  severely 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  Meadows 
ro  sooner  learnt  Floyd's  situation,  than  he  hastened  to  join  him.  The 
junction  ^vas  effected  on  the  16th,  after  Floyd  had  lost,  during  his  re- 
treat, 150  killed,  twice  that  number  wounded,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. 
Meadows  marched  on  the  17th,  in  order  to  engage  Tippoo  s  army.  But 
the  sultan  had  retreated,  and  the  British  army  was,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  provisions,  obliged  to  return  to  Coimbetoor.  About  the  end 
of  the  month,  Meadows  once  more  went  in  search  of  the  enemy ;  but 
on  account  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  possessed  by  the 
latter,  it  was  for  a  long  time  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  certain  intel- 
ligence  concerning  them.  On  the  12th  of  October,  however,  it  appeared 
that  Tippoo  had  made  himself  master  of  Daraporam.  The  garrison  ar- 
rived ill  the  British  camp,  on  the  17th,  under  an  escort  of  Tippoo  s 
forces,  and  affirmed  that  they  had  been  treated  in  the  most  honourable 
manner.  Tippoo  left  Daraporam  on  the  20th,  and  proceeded  to  Satti- 
mungalnm.  A  considerable  time  was  employed  in  marching  and  coun- 
ter-marching, in  search  of  the  army  of  Mysore.  On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  junction  was  effected  with  the  centre  army  under  colonel  Maxwell. 
On  next  day,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  the  Indian  army.  After 
pursuing  them  to  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Tapoor,  the  British  army  march- 
ed back  to  Trichinopoly,  for  a  supply  of  provisions  and  refreshments. 

While  the  army  of  Bombay,  under  the  command  of  general  Abercrom- 
bie,  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  from  cape  Comorin,  to  the  river 
Bilipatam,  general  Meadows  left  Trichinopoly  and  proceeded  towards 
Madras.  On  the  29th  of  January,  1791,  Earl  Comwallis  arrived  at  Vel- 
lont,  and  taking  the  command,  proceeded  towards  Vejlore.  Tippoo  a 
army,  deceived  by  the  march  of  the  British,  had  secured  the  pass  by  the 
Barramahaul  valley.  Taking  advantage  of  this  deception,  Comwallis 
narched  through  the  pass  of  Muglee,  and  had  proceeded  a  considerable 
way  beyond  it,  before  he  was  interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Comwallis 
marched  towards  Bangalore,  and  took  that  fort  by  storm.  The  army  re- 
mained at  this  place  for  some  time.  On  the  7th  of  April,  it  was  joined 
by  upwards  of  14,000  men  belonging  to  the  Nizam  ;  and  on  the  9d  of 
May^  the  whole  bo<ly  directed  its  march  towards  Seringapatam.     On  the 
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ISthy  ComwailM  was  withia  sight  of  the  capital  of  iVf3r«ore,  and  fonnd 
Tippoo's  amiy  ready  to  dispute  bis  progress.  Aa  attack  was  imiiieciMteiy 
ordei«d,  in  wkieh  the  British  obtained  a  victory  with  little  loea.  Tbia  wie^ 
torj  would  have  enabled  Comwallis  to  iay  siege  to  Scriagapatam,  bad  hs 
not  been  deterred  from  the  enterprise  by  the  swelling  of  the  river  Cavcri^ 
and  the  want  of  dnaught  cattle  ;  by  which  circumstaaoes  be  was  pfvrented 
from  forming  a  junction  with  AbercnMobie ;  and  as  be  had  not  ptxivisioai 
sufficient  for  a  siege,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  of  considerable  dar^ 
tion,  informing  Abercrombie  of  his  design,  he  retreated  to  Baagalore. 
Daring  his  retreat,  which  commenced  on  the  26tfa  of  May,  Corawailis 
was  joined  by  30,000  Mahrattas,  who  brought  along  with  them  a  anpply 
of  proviaioiM.  Having  oa  their  way  taken  several  forts,  the  army  on  the 
30th  of  July,  encamped  within  six  miles  of  Bangalore. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  preparations  for  the  enaniag  campaign,  and  is 
the  reduction  of  several  forts,  on  each  side,  which  nevertheless  afforded 
not  to  any  party  a  decisive  advantage.  At  length,  the  time  arrived  whea 
more  serious  operations  were  to  commence.  Abercrombie  had  orders  to 
advance  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  formerly  done.  On  the  lat  of 
February,  1792,  the  armies  began  to  march,  and,  meeting  with  litde  in- 
temiption,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  came  within  view  of  Seringapa- 
tam.  Tippoo,  for  the  defence  of  his  capital,  had  posted  his  army  in  a 
▼ery  advantageous  situation.  The  first  line  of  bis  fortified  camp»  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Caveri,  is  said  to  have  presented  no  less  dian  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  His  second  line  had  about  300.  The  Britidi,  with  their  la- 
dian  allies,  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp.  The  Eu- 
ropean forces  occupied  the  first  place ;  the  second  was  occupied  by  the 
reserve ;  and,  still  farther  to  the  rear,  weie  posted  the  Mahrattas  and  forces 
of  tlie  Niaam.  Though  Abercrombie  had  not  yet  joined  the  anny,  Com- 
wallis sesolved  immediately  to  make  an  attack.  Accordingly,  on  the  6tii, 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  centre  dirision,  consisting  of  3,700  men. 
Before  they  bad  arrived  at  the  enemy  s  lines,  their  approach  was  discoveied. 
Instead  of  hesitating,  however,  they  advanced  with  greater  rapidity,  and 
in  a  short  time  entered  the  lines.  The  right  division,  consisting  of  3,300 
men,  under  general  Meadows,  met  with  a  greater  resistance  ;  but  at  length 
drove  the  enemy  before  thetu.  Colonel  Maxwell,  with  the  left  division, 
consisting  of  1700  men,  alter  storming  a  fort  upon  Carigfaant  bill,  and 
with  some  difficulty  passing  the  ford,  joined  Comwallis  and  Meadows,  who 
bad  just  .effected  a  junction  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  idand  formed 
by  the  Caveri.  The  various  divisions  had  left  their  camp  about  eleven  at 
night,  but  before  they  had  formed  a  junction,  it  was  morning.  On  the 
7th,  the  battle  was  continued  with  fury.  The  enemy  w^e  driven  from 
every  post  which  they  possessed  on  the  north  of  the  river ;  the  camp  was 
pitched  as  near  the  fort  as  the  guns  would  permit ;  and  Seringapatam  was 
approached  by  lines  on  its  two  prindpal  sidiies. 

Comwallis,  in  the  mean  time,  was  joined  by  the  troops  under  Aber- 
crombie. The  most  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  attack  Seringa* 
patam  on  the  north,  where  the  works  appeared  to  be  weaker  than  on  any 
other  side.  Repeated  feints,  and  false  attacks  upon  different  sides,  pre- 
Tented  the  attention  of  Tippoo  from  being  turned  towards  that  quarter 
where  the  preparadons  were  most  active.  The  morning  of  the  dOth 
showed  him  a  parallel  and  redoubt  completed,  within  a  small  distance  of 
the  fort.  To  counteract  this  attack,  Tippoo  opened  every  gun  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  British  line  and  redoubt.     Parties  0f 
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his  forces  were  continually  employed  in  harassing  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  completion  of  the  works.  He  attempted  to  deprive  the  British 
camp  of  its  water,  hy  diverting  the  course  of  a  canal,  by  which  it  had  been 
supplied.  In  all  these  attempts  he  failed.  In  spite  of  every  ejffbrt  to  the 
contrary,  the  British  works  were  completed.  The  party  sent  to  alter  the 
direction  of  the  water  were  diiven  back  before  they  had  effected  their 
purpose.  A  dreadful  fire  now  opened  from  all  the  British  batteries.  The 
west  side  of  the  city  was  invested  by  Abercrombie.  He  soon  pressed 
near  the  walls,  and  took  possession  of  an  evacuated  redoubt  and  a  grove. 
New  works  were  erected ;  and  new  batteries  were  prepared  to  open.  The 
besieged  were  iu  want  of  every  thing  necessary,  while  the  besiegers  were 
provided  with  abundant  supplies.  Tippoo  was  convinced  that  his  capital 
must  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Perceiving  that  resistance 
would  only  precipitate  his  ruin,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  give  what 
must  soon  have  been  taken  from  him.  His  concessions  were  great ;  and, 
after  some  negotiations,  were  at  length  accepted.  Preliminaries  were 
signed  on  the  ^3d  of  February.  These  were  followed,  on  the  19th  of 
Mai'ch,  by  a  definitive  treaty ;  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  one-half  of 
Tippoo's  dominions  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  and  their  allies ;  that 
be  should  pay  3  crores  and  30  lacks  of  rupees ;  that  all  prisoners  were  to 
be  set  free ;  and  that  two  of  the  sultan's  three  eldest  sons  should  be  deli- 
vered as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  their  father  s  engagements. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  peace,  on  terms  so  unfavourable  to 
Tippoo,  should  be  of  longer  duration,  than  till  he  could  recover  his  strength, 
BO  as  to  be  able  again  to  contend  with  his  former  conquerors.  Tha  sultan, 
however,  had  been  so  completely  humbled,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
his  army  could  be  again  recruited.  He  is  said  to  have  displayed  his  hos- 
tile intentions  in  1796;  and  from  that  time  to  have  kept  the  British  do^ 
minions  in  continual  alarm,  till  war,  in  1799,  was  again  commenced.  The 
immediate  cause  of  war,  at  this  time,  was  an  alliance  formed  by  llppoo 
with  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  British  empire  in  the 
east,  a  design  in  which  the  French  cheerfully  concurred  ;  and  an  attempt 
to  encourage  Zemaun  Shah,  in  his  projected  invasion  of  Hindostan.  The 
French  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  was  imagined  to  be  only  a  preparatcvy 
step  to  an  expedition  to  India,  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  British 
had  so  l^ng  entertained;  and  suggested  the  necessity  of  immediately 
crushing  Tippoo,  who  was  believed  to  have  'been  extremely  forward  to 
establish  the  French  interests. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1798,  therefore,  the  marquis  Wellesley,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  governor-generalship  of  India^in  order  to  bring  the  sultan  to 
an  open  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  informed  him,  by  letter,  that  his  con- 
nexion with  the  French  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and  desired  him  to  receive 
colonel  Doveton  at  his  court,  in  order  that  such  negotiations  might  be 
entered  into,  as  should  terminate  all  existing  differences.  The  sultan  af* 
firmed  that  he  had  formed  no  connexion  with  the  French,  a  people  whom 
be  accused  of  unfaithfulness  and  deceit ;  presumed  that,  as  he  had  not  in* 
fringed  any  article  of  the  treaty,  negotiation  was  altogether  unnecessary ; 
and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  warlike  preparations  which  were  daily 
making.  Whatever  plausibility  was  iu  Tippou's  assertions,  the  governor* 
general  reckoned  them  unsatisfactory.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  sul* 
tan,  urging  him  to  receive  the  person  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  negotia^* 
tiun.  Tippoo  for  some  time  delayed  answering ;  general  Harris  was  des* 
patched  into  his  dominions,  with  the  army  under  his  command ;  and  whea 
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At  length  the  sultan  declared  himself  wilting  to  negotiate  with  Doreton,  fas 
was  informed  that  Harris  was  now  the  only*  person  aathorized  to  receifs 
whatever  proposals  might  be  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peac«. 

The  British  army,  unwilling  to  allow  Tippoo,  under  the  pretence  of 
negotiation,  to  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defence,  advanced  with  rapidity  into 
his  dominions.  Every  fort  in  their  way  almost  instantaneously  surrendefed. 
The  sultan,  at  length,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but  consideiisg 
himself  as  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  main  body,  he  suddenly  directed 
his  march  against  general  Stuart,  who,  with  about  6,000  men,  was  ad- 
vancing from  Bombay.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1799,  he  pafned  his  owa 
frontiers,  and  attacked  the  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army :  but,  tboagh 
his  forces  were,  in  number,  more  than  double  those  of  the  Britibh,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  He  retreated  towards  Seringapatam  ;  and 
afterwards  advanced  once  more  to  meet  general  Harris.  On  the  27ili, 
an  engagement  took  place  near  Mallavelly.  Tippoo  was  defeated,  wick 
the  loss  of  1000  men  ;  the  British  lost  no  more  than  70.  Harris  con- 
tinued his  march,  till,  on  the  Sd  of  April,  he  came  within  sight  of  Seringa- 
patam ;  and  found  that  the  sultan  had  posted  his  infantry  under  the  aoutk 
and  east  faces  of  the  fort.  The  British  approached  upon  the  west.  The 
out-posts  were  attacked,  and  soon  surrendered.  The  sultan  again  remon- 
strated with  the  British  general ;  declaring  that  he  had  firmly  adhered  to 
the  treaty  already  concluded ;  and  desiring  to  know  the  cause  of  the 
present  invasion.  He  was  referred  to  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
from  marquis  Wellesley,  the  governor-general.  Conceiving  negotiatkiQ 
to  b^  fruitless,  Tippoo,  supported  by  general  Lally,  with  a  body  of  French, 
made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  besiegers,  but  was  repulsed  on  every  side. 
llie  sultan  had  again  offered  to  capitulate ;  but  the  only  terms  oflfered 
him  were  that  half  of  his  territories  should  be  delivered  to  the  allies  ;  thai 
he  should  pay  two  crores  of  rupees ;  that  every  Frenchman  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  service ;  that  he  should  receive  ambassadors  from  the 
British  and  their  Indian  allies ;  and  that  four  of  his  sons,  and  four  of  he 
chief  officers,  should  be  delivered  as  hostages,  for  the  performance  of  the 
stipulated  conditions.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  to  which  the  soltaa 
was  now  reduced,  he  hesitated  to  accede  to  terms  so  very  humiliating. 
He  wished,  by  negotiation,  to  render  the  terms  less  severe ;  but  was 
assured  that  he  must  submit  to  them,  as  they  had  been  proposed ;  ir 
prepare  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  the  British  army.  Convinced  that 
he  could  no  longer  hope  to  obtain  peace,  without  completely  sacrifidi^ 
his  dignity  and  his  power,  he  appears  to  have  formed  the  resolution  of 
defending  his  capital  to  the  last  extremity,  and  of  falling  with  the  ruins  of 
his  empire. 

On  the  2d  of  May  the  works  of  the  besiegers  were  completed ;  and  the 
walls  were  battered  with  the  utmost  fury.  On  the  4tfa,  the  breach  was 
judged  to  be  practicable,  and  4000  men  were,  during  night,  stationed  ia 
the  trenches,  in  order  to  make  the  assault.  This  assault,  which  was  con* 
ducted  by  general  Baird,  commenced  early  in  the  morning.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  foremost  of  the  troops  had  mounted,  and  displayed  the 
British  flag.  The  breach  was  immediately  crowded  by  the  troops  of  the 
assailants.  The  terror  of  the  garrison  caused  many  to  fly,  while  others 
tlirew  down  their  arms.  The  brave  might  resolve  to  perish  in  battle,  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  expect  ultimate  success.  To  save  the  life  of  the  saltan, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  despatched  to  his  palace ;  proposing  that  he  should  sur* 
sender  unconditionally.     They  found  his  sons  in  the  palace,  who  instaatly 
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■amndered ;  but  Tippoo  had  disdained  to  shrink  from  the  combat*  He 
continued  to  encourage  bis  soldiers  by  his  presence ;  and  to  rouse  them  to 
exertion  by  his  example ;  till  he  fell  in  a  gateway,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  surrounded  by  the  dead  bodies  of  bis  attendants.  At  length,  the 
killedar,  an  officer  of  trust  in  the  palace,  influenced,  partly  by  entreaties, 
and  partly  by  threats,  informed  the  British  of  the  sitaation  of  his  master. 
Search  was  accordingly  made,  and  hid  body  was  found  among  heaps  of 
the  dead  and  wounded. 

Thus  fell  Tippoo  Saib,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  foes  of  the  English 
in  India.  In  his  person,  Tippoo  was  about  5  feet  8  inches  high,  inclined 
to  be  fat,  round  faced,  with  large  full  eyes,  and  a  countenance  (nil  of  fire 
and  animation.  As  a  warrior,  he  was  brave,  cautious,  and  intrepid ;  but 
his  courage  was  tinctured  with  ferocity,  and  his  firmness  proceeded  from 
obstinacy.  His  disposition  was  cruel,  and  his  temper  angovemable.  Be- 
tween him  and  hb  father  there  was  a  marked  difference.  Hyder  was  a 
sagacious,  strong-minded,  heartless  tyi'ant,  who  even  in  his  vices  never 
lost  sight  of  his  political  interests :  Tippoo  was  impetuous,  vain,  and  rest- 
less, sacrificing  often  to  passion  his  own  advantages,  and  only  in  one  point 
unchangeable,  his  hatred,  namely,  of  the  British,  which  no  time  could 
soften,  or  conciliation  subdue.  He  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  Mahommedans,  and  his  memory  is  still  revered  among 
them  as  a  martyr  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  their  religion.  With  him 
ended  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore;  and  by  its  fall  the  designs  of 
France  against  the  British  empire  in  India  were  totally  frustrated. 

Of  his  territories  the  East  India  Company  obtained  the  province  of 
Canara,  the  district  of  Coimbetoor  and  Daramporam ;  the  country  situated 
between  the  British  possessions  in  the  Malabar  and  those  of  the  Camatic ; 
the  forts  and  posts  constituting  the  passes  above  the  Ghauts,  on  the  Table 
Land  of  Mysore ;  with  the  island,  city,  and  fortress  of  Seringapatam.  The 
Nizam  acquired  the  districts  of  Gooty  and  Gonimcondah,  with  a  territory 
upon  the  line  of  Chittledroog,  Sera,  Nundidroog,  and  Colar.  Though 
the  Mahrattas  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  war,  political  motives  in- 
duced the  British  to  grant  them  Harponeliy,  Soonda,  Chittledroog,  and 
part  of  Biddenore.  The  relations  of  Tippoo  were  carried  to  the  Camatic, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  of  five  years  of  age, 
was  sought  out,  and  elevated  to  the  nominal  sovereignty. 

JVar  tvUh  Dhoondee.']  During  the  year  1800,  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Dhoondee,  a  Mahratta  adventurer,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  British. 
Against  him  the  hon.  colonel  VVellesley  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force. 
On  the  10th  of  September,  colonel  Wellesley  came  up  with  the  forces  of 
Dhoondee,  consisting  of  6000  cavalry,  at  Conaghall,  where  they  wera 
strongly  posted.  After  a  severe  contest,  the  whole  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  their  camp,  with  nearly  all  their  artillery 
and  baggage.  Dhoondee  himself  perished  m  this  battle;  and  colonel 
Stevenson  immediately  after,  put  an  end  to  this  warfiire,  by  coming-  up 
with  the  wretched  fugitives  of  this  army,  who  were  endeavouring  to  cross 
the  Kriiitoa,  in  the  direction  of  Solapour,  and  again  completely  defeating 
and  dispersing  them,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  remaining  artillery,  stores^ 
and  provisions. 

War  with  Sindea,  Holkar,  cj^c]  A  contest  of  a  more  extenaivft 
and  serious  nature  was  rapidly  approaching,  the  ostensible  causes  of 
which  were  these : — The  peshwa,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Mahratta 
states,  bad  long  been  the  ally  of  the*"  British,  but  his  power  aud  authoritji 
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had  been  in  a  greel  meaBure  usurped  by  the  military  ckiefiain8»  Siadii, 
the  rajah  of  Berar,  aod  Holkar.  To  avoid  destmctioii  from  thdr  hand^ 
be  threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  British.  On  the  31st  of  De^ 
cember,  1802,  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  was  concladed  betweei 
him  and  the  British,  in  which  tlie  Utter  engaged  to  support  his  anthoritf, 
and  to  restore  him  to  the  Uirone  of  Poonah.  On  the  part  of  the  pesfam, 
he  eeded  to  the  Company  a  portion  of  his  territories,  yielding  a  revenaeof 
2,000,000  rupees  (between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  8te^ 
ling)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  asa* 
tance  to  be  lent  him.  A  sufficient  force  under  the  command  of  gencnl 
Wellesley,  was  soon  collected  and  in  motion  to  conduct  the  peshwa  to  in 
capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  May.  The  restoration  of  the  peshws 
gave  great  offence  to  those  chieia  who  wished  to  raise  their  own  indepea* 
dence  by  the  destruction  of  his  authority.  Sindea  raised  a  numerous  army 
which  he  placed  in  a  situation  which  threatened  the  security  of  the  British 
dominions.  Remonstrances  and  negotiations  had  no  effect ;  he  prepared 
for  war.  Holkar,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  he  without  difficulty  engaged 
in  the  confederacy.  They  even  attempted  to  bring  over  the  peshwa  to 
their  views,  notwithstanding  his  recent  treaty  with  die  Company.  They 
also  endeavoured  by  promises  and  menaces,  to  detach  the  Nizam  from  the 
British  interests,  but  in  this  they  did  not  succeed.  Such  were  the  oaten- 
sibie  causes  of  the  approaching  contest ;  hot  it  was  well  known  that  the 
•vii  had  a  deeper  and  more  dangerous  root,  and  that  it  was  encouraged  by 
French  intrigue,  and  looked  forward  to  French  assistance.  A  force,  bov- 
ever,  more  formidabie  than  ever  Britain  had  mustered  in  India,  well  |mv- 
vided,  and  supplied  with  every  necessary,  stood  ready  to  counteract  ail 
the  plans  of  their  enemies.  It  amounted  to  about  50,000  men,  benda 
pioneera,  gun  lascara,  and  persons  belonging  to  the  stores  and  onJnaoce 
service.  The  Mahratta  army,  or  rather  the  army  of  the  confederates,  wai 
also  very  formidable,  particularly  as  it  was  under  the  discipline  and  eoa- 
duct  of  several  French  officera,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was  Moos. 
Perron,  who  had  the  power  of  making  treaties  in  his  own  name.  1^ 
under  Dowlut  Row  Sindea,  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  amounted  to  24,000 
infantry,  and  38,000  cavalry,  with  210  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  that  onder 
Mens.  Perron,  to  43,650  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  with  464  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  latter  were  destined  to  penetrate  into  the  British  posse»* 
sions,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  by  Lucknow  and  Allahabad,  and 
were  opposed  by  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  The  others,  under 
Sindea  and  the  rajah  of  Berar,  were  intended  to  march  upon  Bombay,  and 
were  opposed  by  major-general  Wellesley,  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Such  seems  to  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  audi 
the  strength  of  this  formidable  league ;  which,  together  with  the  pros- 
pect of  assistance  from  Europe,  which  tlie  membere  of  it  most  unques- 
tionably had,  it  was  obvious,  demanded  the  utmost  strength  and  decisioa 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East  to  oppose  and  conquer. 

Early  in  August,  1803,  active  operations  were  commenced  agdnst  the 
Mahratta  states.  On  the  8th,  general  Wellesley  commenced  his  opera- 
tions against  Ahniednagur,  an  important  fortress  in  the  province  of  that 
name,  83  miles  N.E.  of  Poonah,  and  181  E.  of  Bombay,  On  the  lltlh 
after  repeated  attempts,  he  succeeded  in  taking  the  place  by  escalade* 
To  the  capture  of  Ahmednagur,  succeeded  that  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Broach,  Harokia,  or  Baroach,  situate  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Nerbadda, 
here  500  paces  in  breadth,  and  about  38  miles  N.  of  Surat,  and  24  froiB 
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the  •M«co8st.  A  detachment  of  the  Bombay  army,  umler  the  command 
of  lieutenant-colonel  H.  VVoodington,  invested  this  important  place,  and, 
on  the  29th  Aa^pvit,  it  was  taken  by  storm.  On  the  18th  September,  the 
fortress  of  Powanglmr  sarrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  same  officer. 
These  successes,  however,  were  only  the  forerunners  of  more  important 
and  decisive  victories.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  a  division  of  the  army, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  came  up  with  the  united  forces  of  Sin<lea  and 
the  rajah,  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kristna,  their  line  extending^ 
from  that  river  to  the  village  of  Assaye,  upon  the  Nallah,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  river.  An  attack  immediately  commenced  upon  the 
enemy's  left,  and  the  troops  advanced  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  cannon,  the 
execution  of  which  was  terrible.  After  a  terrible  contest,  the  enemy's 
line  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  the  British  cavalry  cut  in  amongst 
their  broken  ranks,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage.  The  enemy's  force  at 
first  consisted  of  between  30  and  40,000  men.  Their  loss  was  very  great, 
1200  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  country  was  covered  with 
their  wounded.  The  force  under  general  Wellesley,  on  this  day,  <iid  not 
exceed  5000  men ;  of  these  600  Europeans  and  900  natives  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  battle  of  Assaye  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  that  bril- 
liant series  of  victories  which  has  distinguished  the  military  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  confederate  army  continued  its  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  Ghaut 
of  Adjuntee,  whence  it  moved  to  the  northward ;  the  rajah  of  Berar  sepa- 
rating himself  from  Sindea,  took  the  direction  of  Chandore,  while  Sindea 
continued  his  flight  northwards,  and  on  the  23d  of  October  was  at 
Adoonah  on  the  river  Taptee.  In  the  mean  time,  the  fortress  of  Buram- 
pore  surrendered  on  the  15th  to  a  detachment  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Stevenson  ;  and  Asseerghur,  the  last  remaining  fortress  which  Sin- 
dpa  had  in  the  Deccan,  after  a  slight  resistance,  followed  its  example. 
When  colonel  Stevenson  approached  Burhampore,  Sindea's  infietntry  re- 
turned towards  the  Nerhudda,  and  were  there  completely  dispersed. 
General  Wellesley  now  commenced  his  journey  in  reascending  the  Ghauts, 
with  the  intention  of  turning  his  forces  against  the  rajah  of  Berar.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  major-general  Wellesley  concluded  an  armistice  with 
Sindea,  by  which  the  British  troops  were  not  to  advance  beyond  Dohud, 
and  those  in  the  service  of  Sindea  were  not  to  approach  Dohud,  from  the 
eastward,  nearer  than  20  coss  (50  miles).  The  main  army  of  the  Berar 
rajah  was  encamped  at  Argaum,  near  Gawilghur.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember general  Wellesley,  being  joined  by  colonel  Stevenson,  came  in 
Right  of  the  enemy,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  totally  defeated  them. 
Gawilghur,  the  rajah's  principal  fortress,  was  then  reduced,  and  the  rajah 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  treaty  of  peace  on  very  unfavourable  terms. 

While  these  events  were  passing  on  the  western  shores  of  India,  the 
Bengal  army,  under  general  Lord  Lake,  was  advancing,  on  that  side, 
against  the  enemy.  On  the  29th  August,  1803,  he  came  up  with  the 
forces  under  the  command  of  M.  Perron,  strongly  posted,  with  their  right 
extending  to  the  fort  of  Ally  Ghur  and  their  entire  front  protected  by  a 
deep  morass.  The  British  army  immediately  changed  its  plan  of  attack, 
and  making  a  detour  to  the  right,  came  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank,  dis- 
lodging a  body  of  troops  which  were  posted  in  a  village  on  the  enemy's 
fi'ont.  The  cavalry  moved  forward  in  two  lines,  supported  by  the  line  of 
infantry  and  guns,  upon  which  the  enemy  immediately  retired,  after  a  few 
shots  from  their  cavalry  guns,  which  did  some  execution.    Several  attempts 
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were  made  to  charge  eome  stroDg  bodies  of  cavalry  who  made  an  appew- 
ance  of  standing ;  bnt  the  rapidity  of  their  retreat  was  ancli  that  nothing 
of  any  conseqaence  could  be  effected.  The  British  loss  was  trifling. 
Mons.  Perron  finding  that  the  canse  in  which  he  had  embarked  was  net 
likely  to  succeed,  abandoned  the  service  of  Sindea ;  and,  on  the  7th  Sqn 
tember,  obtained  leave  to  pass  with  his  family,  property,  and  attendaati, 
unmolested  to  Lucknow.  M.  Louis  Bonrguien  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army.  Near  Delhi,  the  residence  of  Shah  Aolnra,  dis 
two  hostile  armies  met.  The  contest  was  most  obstinate  and  bloody. 
General  Lake  himself,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  the  76th  regiment,  had 
hb  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  gallantry  and  filisi 
affection  of  his  son.  The  success  of  the  British  arms  was,  at  length,  is 
every  point  complete.  More  than  3000  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action ; 
68  pieces  of  cannon,  37  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  and  2  tumbrils  of  their 
treasure  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Oa 
the  14th,  Bourguien  and  four  other  French  officers  surrendered  themselvei 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  routed  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Agia. 
Agra  was  quickly  invested ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  takea. 
Barabutty,  another  strong  and  important  fortress,  also  surrendered  cm  tW 
20th  of  October. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Agra,  Lord  Lake  commenced  his  march 
against  the  grand  army  of  the  confederates.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
heavy  rains,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the*Mahratta  armj, 
this  was  a  difficult  undertaking.  The  cavalry  came  up  with  the  enemy  a 
little  after  day-break  on  the  1st  of  November.  An  attack  was  imme- 
diately made  upon  their  position,  but  finding  them  too  strongly  posted, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach  of  cannon-shot,  and  waited 
the  arrival  of  the  infantry.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  the  in- 
fantry arrived,  and  die  attack  began.  The  enemy  opposed  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance to  the  last,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  lost  his  guns  that  he 
abandoned  his  post.  71  pieces  of  cannon,  64  tumbrils,  completely  ladai 
with  ammunition,  and  44  stand  of  colours,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  British  loss  was  severe,  and  amounted  to  824  killed  and 
wounded,  and  122  missing :  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater :  "  widi 
the  exception  (says  Lord  Lake)  of  upwards  of  2000  who  have  been  takea 
prisoners,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  very  few  escaped  the  general 
slaughter."  The  enomy  s  force  consisted  at  first  of  the  whole  of  the 
fifteen  regular  battalions  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Deccan,  under  the 
command  of  Mons.  Dundemeg,  and  two  battalions  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion which  had  escaped  from  Delhi,  amounting  together,  to  1 9,000  mea. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  regular  forces  of  Sindea,  which  were  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  were  annihilated  in  this  battle,  which  wat 
fought  near  Laswaree. 

After  these  engagements,  the  enemy  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make 
liead  against  the  British  army  in  the  open  field  ;  but  they  retired  into  their 
fastnesses,  and  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  whence  it  was  a 
work  of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger  to  dislodge  tbem.  The  per- 
severance of  the  British  commanders,  hovvnver,  overcame  all  difficulties. 
Place  after  place  surrendered  ;  and  the  enemy  had  no  sooner  taken  up  his 
abode  in  one  strong  position,  than  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and 
remove  to  another.  Their  army  rapidly  decreased.  Many  of  the  leaden 
who  saw  the  cause  was  hopeless,  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  from  tho 
conquerors;  and  othera  returned  to  their  homes,  and  threw  themselves 
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upon  their  mercy.  The  forces  under  Holkar,  were  in  the  end  so  redace«l 
and  dispirited  by  repeated  defeats,  that  scarcely  a  safficient  number  could 
be  found  to  form  a  guard  to  his  person.  Peace  had  already  been  con- 
cluded with  Sindea  and  other  chiefs,  and  it  was  evident  that  Holkar 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example.  Previous  to  this  de- 
sirable event,  however,  several  severe  conflicts  took  place  betwixt  the  British 
forces  and  the  confederate  troops,  in  all  of  whicli  the  enemy  was  eventually 
worsted.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  siege  of  Bhurtpoor,  which  was 
assaulted  three  different  times  by  Lord  Lake  without  success,  and  before 
which  he  lost  above  3000  men.  The  fort  of  Zeemenah  was,  however, 
carried  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  General  Smith,  with  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  under  his  command,  had  expelled  Meer  Khan  from  tlie  Roliil- 
cund,  most  of  whose  forces  had  deserted  him  at  different  times,  and  joined 
other  leaders.  On  the  2d  April,  1805,  Lord  Lake,  after  the  most  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  came  up  with  the  remaining^  forces  of  Holkar,  con- 
sisting principally  of  cavalry,  and  which  were  encamped  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  COBS  fi'om  Bhurtpoor.  Tliese  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
the  enemy  compelled  to  fly  in  all  directions.  Previous  to  this,  upon  the 
3 1st  March,  captain  Royle,  with  a  detachment  under  his  command,  had 
completely  defeated  Hernaut,  the  Chilar  of  Holkar,  in  his  position  between 
Bharee  and  Dholpore,  and  taken  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  and  com- 
pletely dispersed  his  remaining  force. 

These  repeated  and  severe  defeats  completely  humbled  Holkar  and  his 
followers ;  and  every  thing  being  prepared  for  again  attacking  the  strong 
fortress  of  Bhurtpoor,  the  Jhat  rajah  was  so  intimidated  that,  on  the  25th 
February,  he  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him ;  and  on  the  10th 
April,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  he  agreed  to  cede  the  fortress  of 
Deeg,  and  to  restore  all  the  districts  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  British  government,  after  the  concluHion  of  peace  with  Sindea.  He 
also  agreed  to  pay  20  lacks  of  rupees  to  the  Company,  and  delivered  his 
son  to  Lord  Lake,  as  an  hostage  for  the  due  performance  of  these  engage- 
ments. On  the  6th  January,  1806,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
with  Holkar,  by  which  he  surrendered  a  great  part  of  his  territories  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  engaged,  "  never  to  entertain  in  his  service,  Europeans  of 
any  description,  whether  British  subjects  or  others,  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  government."  The  most  of  the  territory  wrested  from  Hol- 
kar was  afterwards  restored  to  him. 

Nepaul  War7\  From  this  period,  no  event  of  much  importance  oc- 
curred till  1814,  when  the  Company's  government  became  involved  in 
hostilities  with  the  Nepaulese.  Earl  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  had  succeeded  Lord  Minto  in  the  governor-generalship  of  India, 
in  1813  ;  and  one  of  the  first  objects  that  forced  itself  upon  his  attention 
was  the  warlike  encroachments  of  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  Nepaul  was  a 
mountainous  and  intricate  country,  which  stretched  along  the  borders  of 
the  British  territories  for  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  and  had  gradually 
pushed  its  encroachments  to  the  Sutlej  in  the  W.  and  absorbed  many  of  t)ie 
petty  Rajships  in  the  N.  At  no  distant  period,  this  extensive  tract  of 
mountainous  country  appeal's  to  have  been  divided  among  several  small 
independent  sovereigns,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  the  Rajalis  of 
Nepaul  Proper  and  Catmandoo.  In  the  year  1768,  the  former  of  these 
princes  entertaining  apprehensions  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  latter, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  neighbouring  Rajah  of  Gorcah,  whom, 
upon  the  invasion  of  his  territory  by  the  Rajah  of  Catmandoo,  he  called  to 
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hip  gssifltance.  The  Garcah  chief  readily  complieci  with  his  inTitatian,  ad 
joined  the  Nepanleae  troops,  succeeding  in  expelling  the  Rajah  of  Catoas- 
doo ;  bnt  the  coantiy  which  he  had  delirered  he  was  not  willing  to  reiis- 
qnish  ;  he  accordingly  retained  possession  of  it  for  himself,  put  an  end  to 
the  existing  govern ment,  and  established  the  Gorcah  or  Goorkfaa  dynastr 
upon  the  throne  of  Nepaul.  It  is  thus  that  in  speaking  of  these  people^ 
they  are  commonly  called  Goorkhas,  from  the  origin  of  ^e  reigtiing-  ianuhr, 
while  the  country  in  general  is  denominated  NepauL  From  the  year  1 768, 
the  Goorkha  government,  by  a  series  of  yigoroas  operatioDSy  had  beea 
gradually  increaning  in  strength  and  extending  its  dominions.  It  had  snc- 
cessively  reduced  all  the  independent  chieftains  of  the  hills,  and,  by  dw 
incorporation  of  their  territory,  had  consolidated  a  vast  empire,  and  be- 
come a  yery  formidable  power.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Nepaal  hills,  and 
along  the  whole  of  their  extent  on  the  side  of  Hindostan,  there  is  a  naxrov 
slip  of  lanri,  not  more,  on  an  arerage,  tlian  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  wfaicb 
has  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  Nepaulese,  and  it  is  denominated  the 
Terraya  :  it  adjoins  and  forms  a  sort  of  margin  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Bri- 
tish prorinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  Dude,  and  Delhi,  and  touches  also  upon 
part  of  the  territories  of  the  Vizier.  This  narrow  slip  of  land  gave  rise,  m 
might  naturally  be  expected,  to  continual  disputes  concerning  the  line  of 
boundary.  The  Goorkhas,  ever  desirous  to  extend  their  possessions  upon 
the  plains,  had  been  pursuing,  for  many  years,  a  system  of  petty  encroach- 
ment upon  the  Britif^h  prorinces  ;  at  first  by  steps  so  gradual  a:*  hardly  to 
be  noticed,  but  latterly,  when  impunity  had  made  them  bolder,  by  larger 
strides  and  more  palpable  aggression,  nntil  on  one  occasion  they  seized  t2 
villages  in  Nunore,  a  portion  of  the  British  district  of  Bettiah,  and  continued 
to  occupy  them,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  our  govemraeat. 
Though  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  would  have  justified  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment, at  that  time,  in  recurring  immediately  to  arms,  yet,  as  a  claim  of 
right  had  been  advanced  by  the  Goorkhas,  it  was  determined  to  submit  die 
claim  in  question  to  an  investigation,  to  be  conducted  on  the  spot  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  each  party.  The  effect  of  this  inquiry  was  to 
establish  the  clearest  right  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  the  lands,  whidi 
were  the  subject  of  dispute  ;  but  the  Goorkha  government  still  found  pn- 
tences  to  delay  their  evacuation,  and  to  protract  the  discussion  from  one 
period  to  another,  till  the  year  1813  ;  when,  after  repeated  remonstnmces, 
the  Rajah  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  a  new  commis- 
sion. This  proposition  was  immediately  acceded  to  by  the  Bengal  goven- 
ment,  who  deputed  major  Bradshaw  to  meet  the  Goorkha  commiasionen. 
Tlie  result  of  this  inquiry  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  as  there  was 
not  a  pretence  in  justice  for  the  claim  which  the  Goorkhas  had  set  up  ;  bat 
when  their  commissioner  was  requested  to  give  the  necessary  <iirection8  for 
delivering  up  the  disputed  lands,  it  appeared  that  he  had  no  powers  to  do  so : 
and  to  the  representations  made  to  his  government  no  regard  whatever  ws? 
paid ;  on  the  contrary,  major  Bradshaw  received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit 
the  Nepaul  frontiers.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  detachment  of  the  British 
troops  was  ordered  up ;  and,  upon  their  advance,  the  Goorkhas  retired  fioin 
the  disputed  ground  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if,  without  making  a  formal  renun- 
ciation of  their  pretended  rights,  they  had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  British 
resumption  of  the  territory.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  rainy  season  making 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  fevers  which  at 
that  period  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills,  the  cfaann 
of  the  recovered  lands  was  intrusted  to  the  Company  s  civil  officers  at  the 
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reral  Tannahs,  or  police  establitilimeuts,  along  the  frontier ;  bat  no  sooner 
the  military  force  remoyed  than  the  Goorkhas  advanced  a  body  of  their 
(     troops,  attacked  and  killed  seyeral  of  the  Tannahs,  and  by  this  means  succeeded 
L     in  re-occupying  the  disputed  lands.     It  was  now  evident  that  from  nego- 
1     tiation  no  satisfactory  consequences  conid  be  expected,  but  that  it  was  the 
t     purpose  of  the  Goorkhas  to  retain  by  force,  what  they  had  acquired  by  in- 
;    justice.     In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Governor-general  lord   Hastings, 
after  a  strong  remonstrance,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid,   formally 
declared  wat  against  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.     To  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  decisive  issne,  his  first  object  was  to  penetrate  into  the  moun- 
i     tains  ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  divided  his  army  into  four  columns :  that  to 
I    the  eastward,  consisting  of  the  troops  from  Dinapore,  under  major-general 
Marley,  was  destined  to  enter  the  hills  opposite  Catmandoo,  and  march 
I     upon  that  capital.  At  some  distance  to  the  westward,  the  Benares  division, 
(     under  major-general  Sullivan  Wood,  was  instructed  to  occupy  Bootwal, 
I     and  to  co-operate  from  that  side  with  major-general  Marley.     Upon  the 
f     banks  of  the  Suttledge,  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  line  of  opera- 
I    tions,  the  division  under  major-general  Ochtrelony  was  opposed  to  the 
I     Ooorkha  army  under  Amer  Sing,  their  principal  general.     Major-general 
I     Gillespie  was  ordered  to  enter  the  Doon,  and  to  possess  himself  of  Ka- 
I     lunga  ;  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  rivers  in  that  district,  and  prevent  the 
;     retreat  of  Amer  Sing  when  pressed  by  major-general  Ochterlony.     The 
I     effect  of  this  extensive  plan  of  operations  was  to  weaken  the  enemy's  line 
I     in  every  part  by  compelling  him  to  occupy  a  most  extensive  front,  and  to 
I     render  him  uncertain  of  the  precise  point  where  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
,     would  be  forced ;  while  the  success  of  any  one  of  the  columns  penetrating 
,     into  the  mountuns,  by  turning  the  enemy's  defences,  would  insure  the  issue 
I     of  the  whule  campaign.     The  plan,  therefore,  was  well  contrived  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  prompt  decision ;  but  its  commencement  was  not  signalized 
by  immediate  success,     llie  columns  under  generals  Marley  and  Woo<!, 
which  were  destined  to  act  against  Catmandoo,  experienced  some  difficul- 
ties in  their  march  under  the  hills,  which  delayed  their  operations ;  never- 
theless, by  drawing   large  bodies  of   the  enemy  to  that  quarter,  they 
weakened  the  defences  in  other  parts.     The  division  under  major-genenj 
Gi  le^pie  entered  the  bills  as  had  been  designed,  and  attacked  the  fortress  of 
Kalnnga,  which  he  attempted  to  storm ;  but  the  determined  resistance  of 
the  enemy,  and  it  is  supposed  some  misconception  of  orders,  baffled  the 
effoi  ts  of  ^e  troops,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  repulsed- 
with  consideiable  loss.     The  major-general,  in  a  renewed  effort  to  carry 
the  place,  headed  himself  the  storming  party,  and,  while  cheering  on  his 
men  to  the  attack,  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  breach,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
lamented  by  the  whole  army.     The  assault  failed  in  consequence,  and  the 
trcops  were  withdrawn.     But  here  as  in  the  case  of  generals  Wood  and 
Mai  ley,  although  the  operations  were  not  successful,  yet  by  the  diversion 
which  they  caused,  they  essentially  contributed  to  the  result  which  was 
preparing  in  the  west.     In  that  quarter  major-general  Ochterlony  was  ad- 
vancing, and,  to  aid  his  exertions  more  effectually,  lord  Hastings,  who  was 
himself  at  this  time  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindostan,  directed  another 
column  to  be  formed,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  colonel  Nicholls, 
with  orders  to  enter  the  province  of  Kemaon,  one  of  the  western  districts 
of  the  Goorkhas,  which  his  lordship  conceived  might  be  occupied  while  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  was  engaged    in  opposing  the  other  divisiansi; 
Colonel  NichoUs  pasted  through  the  mountains  without  loss;  engaged  ^bm 
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GooHiKaanny  ander  Hwiti  Dliftl,  one  of  the  Rajah'a  udcIos,  and  oonpMf 
defeated  it,  Haeti  Dbel  himself  being  killed  in  the  acliOn«  He  next  at* 
taitked  tlie  advanced  |)osition9  of  the  Goorkhas  before  Almora,  and  cuM 
them  by  a^eaal|«  He  then  opened  his  batteries  apon  the  fort  of  Alflw^ 
trhich  capitulated  ;  and  in  the  coome  of  ten  days  the  proTiace  of  Kcom 
was  completely  redncedi  and  occupied  by  the  Britiidi  troopa.  This  open- 
tion  was  decisive  of  the  campaign ;  for  Amer  Sing,  commanding  the  piifr 
cipal  corps  of  the  enemy  on  the  Snttledge,  being  repaleed  in  sometttenpa 
which  he  made  upon  major-general  Ochterlony,  and  aeverely  presfied  bf 
the  movements  of  that  officer,  found  his  retreat  intercepted  by  Coloadi 
Ntcholls'  occupation  of  Kemaon,  and  in  consequence  propoaetl  the  sarna* 
der  of  his  army  to  mijjor-general  Ochterlonv,  upon  terms  which  wen  Ur 
ceded  to. 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Goorkha  country,  from  the  banks  of  the  Sott* 
ledge  to  the  Gogra,  was  occupied  by  the  British  army ;  and  the  postM 
from  which  it  wss  now  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  rendered  tiie  conqoot 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  country  certain.  Under  tliese  circumsnaoei 
the  llajah  of  Nepaul  sent  deputies  to  offer  his  submission,  and  to  wlidt 
peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  framed,  the  terms  of  whidi,  while  ihey 
lefk  the  llijah  an  independent  sovereign,  effectually  secured  tlie  Briiisk 
against  any  future  danger  from  tliat  quarter.  By  these  terms  the  whole  «f 
the  Terraya,  which  had  l>een  tlie  source  of  so  much  dispute  and  the  imnie* 
diate  cause  of  the  war,  was  to  be  ceded  to  the  British  government,  with  tk 
exception  of  the  district  of  Morung,  which  was  humanely  lefttotheGoer- 
khas,  on  account  of  the  urgent  want  of  some  lowland  pasture  for  their  cti^ 
tie.  The  province  of  Kemaon  was  to  be  given  up,  and  united  iu  perpetaitr 
to  the  company's  dominions,  and  the  country  upon  the  Jumna,  to  the  as^ 
of  Kemaon,  to  be  restored  to  the  several  chie^  from  whom  it  liad  been  coo* 
quered  by  the  Goorkhas.  Tlie  fortress  of  Negri,  and  a  certain  extent  of  («*■ 
ritory  to  the  eastward,  were  to  be  assigne<l  to  the  Kajali  of  Sikhim,  Uiediirf 
of  a  nation  partly  Hindoos  and  partly  Tartars.  This  treaty  was  signed  hy  tht 
Rajah's  deputies,  and  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchangefl  within  a  cenaa 
period ;  but  the  Rajah,  with  tlie  ordinary  policy  of  Imlian  courts,  intcrpiael 
dela3rs,and  finslly  refused  to  sign  the  ratification^in  the  hope  that  the  ap|iroa^ 
of  the  rains  would  oblige  the  British  to  desist  from  tlieir  operationa.  HiisK^ 
Of  perfidy  rendered  another  campaign  necessary.  Accordi  ngl  y,  during  the  it* 
terval  of  the  rains,  preparations  were  made  for  tlie  conquest  of  tlie  coantiy: 
and  as  the  British  had  retained  military  possession  of  Kemaon  and  all  tie 
western  provinces,  as  fitr  as  to  the  Snttledge,  the  scale  of  operations  wssiie* 
vednoed  within  narrow  limits,  and  the  success  certain.  Tlie  chief  eon- 
mand  of  the  army  in  this  second  campaign  was  given  to  Sir  David  Odito^ 
lony,  who  was  to  advance  by  Mucktvanpore  to  tlie  capital^  Catmsndia 
Aa  soon  as  tlie  season  admitted,  Sir  David  commenced  his  operations,  vd 
encountered  the  enemy  at  M nckwanpore.  At  this  place  they  made  a  rigonMi 
stand,  and  fought  with  great  courage,  but,  after  a  sliaq)  contest,  tliey  ««(* 
completely  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  ami  a  march  to  the  espial 
was  secured.  Deputies  now  arrived  for  the  second  lime  from  the  KajA 
supplicating  any  terms  of  peace  that  would  leave  liim  bat  a  sovereign.  It  wtf 
in  the  power  of  the  Britisli  to  have  acquired  the  country  for  tliemselvester 
to  haTe  disposed  of  it  in  any  other  u'ay  that  they  might  have  thought  es- 
pedient.  But  the  govemor*general  was  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  tlie  fonaer 
tranty,  as  fully  answering  all  the  objects  for  which  he  had  gone  to  war,  which 
the  Rajah  now  gladly  and  speedily  ratified. 
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Piniixrfy  Wwt^  The  nexft  imporUnt  polilietl  meafim  whieh  em* 
ployed  the  attention  of  lord  Haatinge,  wnt  the  extermination  of  a  roving 
band  of  maranders,  who,  umler  the  denomination  of  Pindarriesy  ravaged 
Ceotral  India  and  the  adjoining  British  provinces.  They  contiated  of  aboat 
80,000  cavalry,  eabject  to  no  regular  discipline,  and  having,  in  ftiet,  no 
national  existence.  Their  origin  and  existence  as  a  body  is  ascribed  to  the 
Mahrattas,  to  whom  th<^  were  convenient  auxiliaries,  and  npon  whose 
ehiefs  they  considered  themselves  dependent.  To  conduct  a  war  against  a 
class  of  marandera  lilce  these,  according  to  the  conventional  system  esta« 
blished  among  civilized  nations,  would  have  been  ineffectual.  Their  rapid 
■notions,  and  loose  organization,  mocked  the  operations  of  ordinary  warfare  | 
but  their  dispersion  was  indiapenaable  to  the  general  welfare  of  Hindoatan* 
From  the  very  looseness  of  their  composition,  they  became  a  nucleus  to 
attract  whatever  was  floating  and  nnattaiched  in  the  community,  and  alwaya 
preaented  a  mass  of  materials,  which  an  able  and  popular  leader  might 
eonvert  either  to  the  destruction  of  others,  or  to  hb  own  aggrandizement. 
Tlie  insolence  of  tlie  Pindarries,  proceeding  from  causes  which  will  pre* 
•ently  appear,  grew  to  such  a  height  in  1816,  that  they  invaded  the  British 
territories  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  laid  waste  the  country,  and  burned 
aome  villages*  The  British  army,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  came  in  con« 
tact  witli  the  maramling  parties  of  Cheettoo,  the  principal  Piudarry  chiel* 
tain,  who  liad  fixed  his  cantonments  amid  the  rugged  hills  and  wild  forests 
which  lie  between  die  northern  bank  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Vindhya 
range.  He  quitted  these  fastnesses,  and  tlie  following  year,  when  the  Bri*« 
titth  armies  entered  Central  India,  he  was  closely  pursued  to  Aggur  and 
Mcwar.  On  the  approach  of  a  British  detachment  he  fled,  and  returned 
by  a  wide  circuit  to  hia  old  strong-post.  Here  he  had  no  resting-place. 
His  main  body  was  attacke<l  and  routed,  and  his  divided  followers  were 
pursued  by  detachments  of  Britisli  troops,  until  their  spirit  was  so  broken, 
that  they  became  die  prey  of  the  petty  Rajpoot  cliiefa  and  village^fiicerB, 
wlio  eagerly  retaliated  die  treatment  they  had  ao  long  endured  fit>m  these 
ruthless  plunderers.  The  odier  Pindarry  chiefs  and  their  followers  were 
]Miniue<l  with  equal  diligence  by  detacliments  of  die  British  army.  Sur* 
roumled,  and  driven,  as  if  into  a  net,  by  the  converging  forces  of  the  Bri* 
tisli  presidencies,  repelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Sindea  and  Holkar  by  the 
events  of  the  Mahnitta  war,  and  cut  ofi^  from  their  accustomed  retreat 
across  the  Nerbuddah  into  die  territories  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the  Bhoosla, 
one  of  dieir  main  iMMlies  at  length  fell  in  with  a  British  corps  near  Gung- 
raur,  and  were  so  completely  routed,  that  they  implored  the  nabob  of 
Bhopal  to  become  dieir  intercessor  with  die  British  government.  Thus 
terminated  the  Pin<larry  war ;  and  we  have  described  it  separately  (so  far 
as  it  was  expedient  to  <ie8cribe  a  war  carried  on  against  independent  bands, 
«id  by  distinct  iletachments),  aUhough  it  was  implicated  with  a  contest  of 
far  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

Makratta  fVar.']  When  the  outrages  before  referreii  to  provoked  the 
govemor^neral  to  prepare  for  the  course  he  pursued,  informadon  reached 
him  that  any  hostile  measures  against  the  Pindarries  would  involve  hiss  m 
a  war  with  certain  great  powers,  especially  with  Sindea  and  Holkar,  the 
most  powerful  chie^  of  die  Mahratta  confederacy*  This  induced  him  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  these  two  powem ;  and  a  treaty  of  alUaaoe  wae 
accordingly  signed  in  November,  1817,  by  which  Sindea  engaged  to  com- 
bine his  efforts  with  those  of  the  Bridsh  government  in  suppressing  the 
predatory  system,  and  restoring  the  general  tranqnillity  of  the  oouatry« 
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A  •imilar  policy  wan  employed  with  respect  to  Ameer  Khen,  a  Pntui  ad* 
'Ventarer,  who,  profiting  hy  the  dietractions  of  the  oonotry,  obtained  a  tep- 
ritory,  and  established  himself  as  an  independent  chief.     His  baad  of  plaa- 
deren  was  dispersed ;  and  their  chief  receired  a  liberal  proFieion,  when 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  advanced  into  R^pootana,  to  co-operate  in  the  ge- 
neral suppreasion  of  the  predatory  system.     The  treaty  was  signed  at 
Delhi,  the  9th  November.     The  adverse  fiu^ions  which  in  the  year  1816 
existed  at  the  court  of  the  Bhoosla  dynasty  of  the  Mahrattas,  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  nyah  of  Nagpoce^ 
which  was  finally  executed  on  the  27th  May,  between  the  British  govrni* 
ment  and  Moodhagee  Bhoosla  (Appa  Sabeb),  ipidio  exercised  the  fiinctioH 
of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  Maha  Raja,  Pursajee  Bhoosliu     The 
accomplishment  of  this  measure,  it  was  expected,  would  not  only  aSwd 
great  advantages  in  the  Pindarry  war,  but  have  the  effect  of  detadiing  the 
Bhoosla  for  ever  from  the  other  members  of  the  Mahratta  confedeiatioB. 
The  hostile  demonstrations  which  had  been  manifested  by  Bajeo-ow,  the 
Peishwa,  and  especially  his  evident  connivance  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  named  Trimbukjee,  who  openly  resisted  the  Britirii,  and 
committed  many  acts  of  violence,  gave  rise  to  certain  precautionary  mea- 
sures, which  produced,  in  June,  1817,  after  a  long  and  trouhleeome  nego* 
tiation,  a  treaty,  recognizing,  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  some  important 
concessions,  by  one  of  which  Bajeerow  divested  himself  of  the  cliaiacter 
of  supreme  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire.     It  also  provided  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  those  points  which  had  been  the  subject  of  acrimonions  dti* 
putes  at  the  PoonaJi  durbar,  and  for  defence,  as  far  as  possible,  againat  the 
continuance  of  the  prince's  treachery. 

Whikt  these  various  arrangements  were  completing,  or  in  progress  to- 
wards completion,  lord  Hastings  prepared  his  general  plan  of  operations 
for  the  campaign,  avowedly  directed  against  the  Pindarries,  but  so  arranged 
as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  unexpected  emergency.  This  plan  on- 
braced  the  whole  circle  of  the  reserved  possessions  of  Sindea  and  Holkar, 
including,  likewise,  a  great  part  of  Rajpootana.  Within  these  limits,  it 
was  the  intention  of  his  lordship,  if  possible,  wholly  to  confine  the  cam- 
paign, by  surrounding  them  with  a  cordon  of  efficient  corps,  which  should 
converge  simultaneously  towards  a  common  centre.  The  points  at  whicb 
the  several  corps  were  ordered  to  collect,  were  Kalingur,  in  Bundlecand, 
some  point  on  the  Jumna,  midway  between  Calpee  and  Etawa,  Agra,  and 
Rewaree.  The  two  corps  of  observation  were  to  be  stationed,  one  aboat 
Rewa,  to  the  S.  of  Mirzapore  and  Benares,  and  the  other  further  eastvraid, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  Bahar.  On  the  side  of  the  Deccan,  his  lord- 
ship expected  to  have  in  the  field  at  least  four  substantive  corps  and  a  le- 
aerve,  each  of  strength  enough  to  act  independently.  In  Guzerat»  a  ooqw 
was  also  to  be  formed,  to  penetrate  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  com- 
plete the  cordon  of  the  intended  area  of  operations.  It  was  the  design  of 
marquis  Hastings  to  assume  the  personal  direction  of  the  different  move- 
ments, and  to  fix  his  head-quarters  with  the  centre  division  of  the  Bengal 
army,  appointed  to  rendezvous  between  Calpee  and  Etawa ;  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a  due  consistency  of  action  oa 
the  side  of  the  Deccan,  to  request  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Madrai 
presidency  (Sir  Thomas  Hislop,)  to  take  the  personal  command  of  the 
droops  between  the  Nerbuddah  and  the  Kishna,  and  to  regulate  the  dispo-  . 
•ition  of  the  forces  to  be  there  collected,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  his  lordships 
projects  on  the  side  of  Hindostan. 
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Under  the  mask  of  treaties,  assarances  of  fnendship,  and  apparent  co* 
operation  towards  the  scheme  which  then  chiefly  engaged  the  governor- 
geuerai  8  attention,  the  Mahratta  powers  concerted  a  deep-laid  conspiracy 
for  overthrowing  the  British  dominion  in  India.  The  scheme  was  first 
revealed  at  Poonah,  on  the  5th  November,  1817,  the  very  day  on  which 
the  treaty  with  Sindea  was  signed.  The  peishwa  having  commenced  hos- 
tilities against  the  subsidiary  force  stationed  in  his  capital,  seized  upon  two 
Englishmen,  peaceably  travelling  with  a  small  escort,  and  hanged  them. 
The  rajah  of  Nagpore  governed  himself  according  to  the  behaviour  of  his 
prince,  now  making  preparations  for  war,  now  assuming  an  appearance  of 
cordial  friendship  towards  the  British,  as  the  petshwa's  designs  became 
more  or  less  apparent ;  until  the  news  of  the  insarrection  at  Poonah,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  khilat  (or  dress  of  honour),  from  Bajeerow,  determined 
him  upon  that  course  which,  if  either  his  honour  or  his  interest  had  been 
consulted,  would  have  been  avoided  by  him.  An  attack  was  C4)mmenced 
upon  the  Residency,  and,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Nagpore  troops 
were  defeated.  The  movements  of  Holkar  s  army,  and  the  character  and 
circomstances  of  the  court  of  Indore,  left  little  doubt  that  this  branch  of 
the  Mahratta  power  would  shortly  discover  a  participation  in  the  general 
plot.  Ameer-Khan,  though  he  had  treated,  had  not  ratified  his  engage* 
ments ;  waiting  artfully  until  he  could  calculate  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing  conflict.  The  neutrality  of  Sindea  was  insecure,  and  exposed  to  a 
thousand  risks,  from  the  continual  solicitations  and  taunts  with  which  that 
prince  was  assailed.  In  fact,  the  only  one  of  the  Mahmtta  allies  who 
strictly  preserved  his  fidelity  with  the  British  government  was  the  Guick- 
war.  A  war  was  now  commenced  upon  a  scale  before  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  European  campaign  shrink  in  comparison.  The  punishment  of 
a  petty  band  of  freebooters  had  convulsed  the  continent,  and  every  native 
power  was  upon  the  watch  to  profit  by  any  miscarriage  or  misfortune  of  the 
British  army,  which  had  moreover  to  protect  a  frontier  of  not  less  than 
2,500  miles  in  extent.  That  the  fortitude  both  of  the  troops  and  their 
noble  commander  might  be  subjected  to  every  possible  test,  the  army  was 
visited  at  this  momentous  juncture  by  an  epidemic  disorder,  denominated 
cholera  morbus^  but  resembling  that  malady  only  in  some  of  its  principal 
features.  It  had  been  first  observed  about  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season 
of  1817,  at  Jessore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  along  whose  banks  and 
those  of  its  tributary  streams  it  spread  its  fatal  course,  comprehending  the 
city  of  Calcutta  in  its  ravages.  For  about  ten  days  the  camp  was  con- 
verted into  an  hospital ;  the  deaths  amounting  to  a  tenth  of  the  number 
collected.  Europeans  were  attacked  less  frequently,  but  more  dangerously, 
than  natives.  As  the  army  advanced,  in  hopes  of  reaching  a  purer  air, 
each  day's  route  was  strewed  with  dead  and  dying.  Those  who  fell  down 
on  the  road  could  not  be  removed,  through  the  impossibility  of  finding  ade- 
quate means  of  transport.  The  malady  had  happily  expended  its  virulence, 
when  the  movement  of  the  Pindarries  towards  Gwalior,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  threatened  to  demand  the  active  exertions  of  the  marquis  and  his 
division  in  the  field.  The  fate  of  Bajeerow  was  soon  brought  to  a  crisis. 
The  march  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  army,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
drove  that  chief  from  Poonah,  placed  the  British  standard  upon  the  peish- 
wa's  palace,  and  brought  the  resources  of  a  populous  city  into  action  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  campaign  against  him. 

The  defection  of  the  Bhoosla  did  not  remain  long  unpunished.  Troops 
poured  into  Nagpore  from  all  quarters ;  and  although  no  country  could  be 
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better  adapted  to  desultory  warfore  tliaa  the  territory  of  this  dae^  dw 
whole  being  a  continued  tract  of  moantuns,  ravines,  and  jungles,  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Bhoosla  state  were  brought  to  a  coiiclasion  ia 
less  than  a  month  from  the  Rajah's  defection.  Aflter  some  hesitatioa  be- 
tween the  two  expedients  of  deposing  Appa  Saheh,  or  of  condndtag  t 
treaty  with  hioi,  purchased  by  a  sacn6ce  of  tecritory,  yielding  a  net  n^ 
Teinie  of  2,247,200  rupees,  the  latter  policy  was  adopted. 

It  has  been  already  intiniated,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  lord  Uastiags' 
plan  to  conclude  with  the  Holkar  durbsr  a  treaty  of  concert,  simiisr  to 
that  effected  with  Siudia.  A  letter  had  accontingiy  been  sent  to  the  le- 
gency,  explaining  the  terms  of  the  eoimexion  which  it  was  the  goTOOor 
general's  desire  to  form  with  that  state.  For  a  long  time  no  notice  mi 
taken  of  this  communication,  till  at  length,  on  the  15tfa  of  Neyeraber,  as 
oirerture  was  made  by  Toolsee  Bae,  the  regent,  who  offered  to  place  him- 
self and  the  young  Mulhar  Row  under  British  protection.  Before  any 
efiectnal  steps  could  be  taken  to  profit  by  this  overture,  wfatcfa  was  either 
a  feint,  or  made  without  the  concnrrenoe  of  her  military  chiefs,  the  news 
of  the  Peishwa*s  defection  changed  the  aspect  of  affidxs,  stirred  up  iato 
fresh  commotion  the  elements  cif  political  intrigue,  which  flourished  is 
great  perfection  at  this  unprincipled  court,  and  at  length  the  war  factisa 
determined  upon  engaging  the  British  troops,  which  had  arrived  ia  ths 
vicinity  of  the  capital  in  pi^osecution  of  the  measures  against  the  Findsr- 
ries. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  whose  diyision  was  pursuing  the  flying  chieftaiB, 
Cheettoo,  finding  that  the  latter  was  ia  communication  wi^  the  Holkar 
camp,  and  learning  what  was  passing  at  the  court  of  Indore,  joined  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop's  division  at  Oujein,  and  the  two  divisions  advanced  to- 
wards the  Mahratta  camp  on  the  14th  December,  with  the  ostensible  vieir 
of  giving  effect  to  tlie  negotiations  then  pending  between  the  duvhar  sad 
the  British  Government.  While  the  two  armies  lay  within  fourteen  aulsi 
of  each  otlier,  the  regent,  Toolsee  Bae,  was  carried  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Sepra  and  put  to  death,  to  prevent  any  intrigues  agatnat  the  despemts 
course  about  to  be  pursued. 

A  few  days  after  (2lBt  December)  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  sf 
Meheidpoxe,  which  was  the  most  splendid  achieveaient  of  the  MafarMis 
war.  The  enemy  was  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Seepra  in  two  haeii 
of  which  the  infantry  and  heavy  batteries  formed  the  first,  and  the  eavakfi 
in  masses,  the  second.  An  advance  of  cavalry,  horse  artillery,  and  light 
infantry,  cleared  the  piaia,  by  forcing  the  scattered  parties  of  the  enemy 
across  the  river  to  their  main  body.  The  passage  of  the  Seepra  was  effect' 
ed  without  any  opposition  besides  a  powerful  cannonade,  by  the  light  bii* 
gade,  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  following.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
like  those  of  most  others  in  Malwa,  are  at  least  twenty^five  feet  high.  At 
soon  as  the  fint  brigade  had  crossed,  Sir  Thomas  Hisiop  gave  orden  fsr 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  along  their  whole  front.  When  the  enemy  wffe 
within  about  seven  hundred  yards,  a  smooth  glacis  separating  the  twos^ 
mies.  Sir  John  Malcolm's  division  commenced  the  attack  on  their  Isft* 
which  was  latterly  brought  forward  to  enfilade  this  expected  operatioB. 
This  desperate  service  was  resolutely  performed;  the  enemy's  intecry 
were  driven  from  tlieir  position,  and  their  batteries  were  carrisd  at  tbt 
point  of  the  bayonet,  in  face  of  a  destructive  fire  of  gnpe.  A  simultass* 
ous  chaige  against  the  enemy's  right  was  made  by  the  British  and  Mysore 
cavalry,  whose  rapid  movements  brought  diem  into  the  rear  of  the  oppesMi 
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batteries.     Both  flankii  being  tarned,  the  enemy  fled  (though  the  Golan* 

daoze,  or  natiye  gunners,  served  their  guns  to  the  last),  followed  by  the 

Hritish  cavalry  aud  the  second  brigade,  which  acted  as  a  reserve.     As  Sir 

Tlionuu  Hislop  ascended  the  high  ground,  in  rear  of  the  enemy's  position, 

lie  observed  their  camp  still  standing  in  the  hollow.     Sir  John  Malcolm 

iVas  ordered  to  move  upon  it,  and  the  cavalry  getting  sight  of  it,  abandoned 

the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  the  Mysore  horse,  and  upon  reaching  the 

camp  found  it  deserted.     A  fire  being  unexpectedly  opened  upon  them  by 

the  enemy,  who  made  a  stand  in  a  position  defended  by  ravines,  the  cavalry 

waited  Sir  John's  arrival,  whose  advance,  and  the  measures  taken  by  Sir 

Xhomas  Hislop,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  river  by  which  their  left  flank 

had  beeu  covered.    It  appears  that  this  premeditated  stand  had  been  made 

Irith  a  view  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  whose  pursuit  was  now 

actively  recommenced.     The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  at  3,000 

men.     Young  Holkar,  who  was  in  the  action,  fled  with  the  principal  bodies 

of  home  (which  suffered  little,  having  kept  aloof),  to  Alloat.     Sixty-three 

guns,  with  many  tumbrils  of  ammunition,  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy ; 

and  an  immense  booty,  laden  on  elephants,  camels,  and  huckeries,  fell  into 

the  possession  of  the  Mysore  horse.    The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 

was  778. 

The  power  of  Holkar  was  so  completely  broken  by  this  defeat,  that 
finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  the  British  divisions  on  every  side,  and  no 
means  of  resistance  or  evasion  left  him,  he  determined  to  accept  the  best 
terms  he  could.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed  and  executed  on  the  6th 
January,  1818,  and  its  immediate  effect  was  visible  in  the  altered  conduct 
of  Sindea's  durbar,  which  thenceforward  perfectly  acquiesced  in  every  ar- 
rangement suggested  by  the  governor-general. 

Little  now  remained  to  be  done  but  the  reduction  of  the  peishwa,  who, 
though  a  furtive,  was  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  force,  commanded  by 
several  mutinous  sirdars.  Whilst  this  chief  was  chased  by  several  British 
divisions  and  detachments,  marquis  Hastings  determined  to  expel  Bajeerow 
from  the  Doccan,  to  exclude  his  family  from  influence  or  dominion,  and  to 
annihilate  the  peishwa's  name  and  authority  for  ever.  This  strong  measure 
he  considered  to  be  warranted  by  the  uniform  conduct  of  this  insidious  ally 
for  years  past,  and  the  impossibility  of  binding  him,  by  any  ties  whatever, 
to  just  and  honourable  engagements.  His  station,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
x  empire,  was,  besides,  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the  British  relations  with  the 
other  chiefs  of  that  race*  Accordingly,  upon  the  capture  of  Sattara,  Mr 
Elphinstone  announced  (11th  February,  1818),  in  a  manifesto  to  the 
Mahratta  nation,  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  restore  the 
8attara  family  to  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  to  punish  the  long- 
continued  treachery  of  Bajeerow,  by  depriving  him  effectually  of  all  public 
authority,  and  placing  his  territories  under  the  Company's  control. 

Before  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  chieftain  was  decided  in  the  field,  the 
measure  just  mentioned  acquired  fresh  recommendation  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Bhoosla.  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  after  the  events  which  had 
so  recently  demonstrated  his  impotence,  and  after  sacrificing  his  army  and 
political  independence,  Appa  Saheb  should  again  enter  into  plots  agaiubt 
the  power  which  had  restored  him.  Masking  his  designs  with  the  most 
disintei-ested  behaviour,  and  proffers  of  more  than  was  demanded  from 
bim,  he  secretly  made  preparations  for  joining  the  cause  of  Bajeerow,  and 
tolicited  succour  from  that  chief,  who  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Nag- 
pore.    The  route  of  the  peishwa's  force  at  the  battle  of  Ashte,  where  hia 
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nrdatf  Bapoo  Gokia,  fell,  and  the  prompt  meamrea  of  the  Britisli  Res- 
denty  destroyed  whatever  raio  hopes  might  have  been  cherished  by  Apfs 
Saheb. 

The  British  forces  drawing  round  the  peishwa  a  net,  from  whicb  ii 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  he  commenced  a  base  species  of  se- 
gotiation,  which  was  terminated  by  the  surrender  of  Bajeerow  to  Sir  Juk^ 
Malcolm,  on  the  3d  June,  1818 ;  and  a  residence  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
posed prince  at  Bithoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  near  Cawnpore,  with 
an  annual  allowance  of  £100,000 

The  military  results  of  the  whole  Mahratta  campaign  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Between  November,  1817,  and  June,  18  IS,  28  actioH 
were  fought  in  the  field,  and  120  forts,  many  scarcely  su^cessible,  mw& 
deemed  impregnable,  fell  by  surrender,  siege,  or  storm.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  most  northern  and  the  most  southern  of  these  forts,  is  not  lea 
than  700  miles.  The  forces  on  each  side  cannot  well  be  compared,  fsr 
want  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  numbers  belonging  to  the  hostile  povaSi 
Colonel  Blacker  has  estimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  armiei  a 
217,000.  The  British  force  in  the  field,  including  the  ^  auxiliary  and  irre- 
gular troops,  amounted  to  116,000,  of  which  only  13,000  were  EoropeaiHb 

The  war  being  thus  successfully  terminated.  Lord  Hastings  did  sot 
hesitate  to  proclaim  the  supremacy  which  now  indisputably  belonged  to 
the  British  government :  and  here  we  may  close  the  sketch  of  that  extrs- 
ordinary  series  of  events,  which  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  British  tbe 
sovereigpnty  and  the  destinies  of  India.'  After  centuries  of  ^war  and  aaar- 
chy,  '^a  handful  of  distant  islanders"  has  restored,  in  a  comparatively  dmxt 
space  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  effusion  of  blood,  the  blessingt 
of  external  peace  and  internal  repose  to  Hindostan  ;  and  whether  we  coa> 
sider  the  number  of  the  conquerors  or  the  means  by  which  it  has  bees 
achieved,  so  mighty  and  rapid  a  change  in  the  condition  of  an  eighth  part 
of  the  human  race  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Compared  to  the  Mussul- 
man despotism,  or  to  the  conflicting  dominations  of  petty  princes,  the  Bri- 
tish ascendancy  in  India,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  committed  in  its  fint 
steps  to  eminence,  is  one  of  moderation  and  beneficence  ;  and  it  is  evideax, 
that  with  the  continuance  of  this  character  will  be  intimately  connected 
the  duration  of  its  existence. 


CHAP.  II.— PHYSICAL  FEATURES-MOUNTAINS— RIVBR& 

General  Remarks,']  Two  sides  of  the  irregular  four-sided  figure  which 
this  country  forms  are  washed  by  the  sea,  and  the  other  two  are  bounded 
by  land.  The  bay  of  Bengal,  which  washes  the  south-eastern  shore,  is  not 
so  broad  as  the  Arabian  sea,  which  laves  the  S.W.  side ;  but  the  countna 
on  the  latter  sea,  especially  towards  the  N.,  are  more  arid  and  sterile  thu 
those  which  lie  along  the  former.  The  land-boundary  on  the  N.W.,  to- 
ward the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert ;  as  it  recedes  inland,  the  elevation  increases 
and  the  scenery  improves.  The  remaining,  or  N.E.  side  of  this  conntiy, 
from  the  termination  of  the  low  and  swampy  grounds  near  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  is  formed  by  mountains  of  prodigious  elevation.  From  this  vast 
chain  the  two  great  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources,  and  flow  to  opposito 
points  of  the  continent.     The  countries  on  the  Indus, — the  central  deserti 

*  An  acooimt  of  the  Burmefle  war  wUl  be  found  in  the  deieriDtioii  of  the  Banna 
empire. 
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wkn  It  is  called, — and  the  valley  of  the  Grangee,— -comprise  the  whole  of 
India  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  gnif  of  Cutch  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.     All  the  features  of  this  con- 
tinental portion  of  India  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale ;  those  of  the 
southern  or  peninsular  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake  more  of  the  nature 
of  an  island.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,  in 
lat.  about  16%  the  £.  coast  lies  nearly  in  a  straight  line  N.  £.  and  S.  W., 
And  the  general  outline  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  great  oval  basin,  of 
i^hich  the  southern  portion  approaches  near  to  the  Arabian  sea,  but  is 
divided  from  it  by  a  high  land.     From  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  a  very 
irregular  mountain-barrier,  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  extends  southward 
at  a  varying  distance  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  for  the  most  part  sandy 
and  barren.     The  elevated  country  within  this  mountain-barrier  gets  the 
name  of  Bahghauty  or  the  country  ^  above  the  gates,'  in  opposition  to  the 
Payeenghauly  or  country  '  below  the  gates.'     The  name  of  Balaghaut  is 
g^ven  to  the  whole  upland  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges. 
From  Cape  Comorin  another  mountain-barrier  runs  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  for  an  extent  of  about  900  miles.     It  is  nearer  to  the  coast,  loftier, 
and  less  interrupted  than  the  other,  and  is  called  the  Western  Ghauts. 
The  termination  towards  the  N.  is  near  the  gulf  of  Cambay ;  and  here^ 
for  a  short  distance^  the  general  slope  of  the  country  is  towards  the  W.» 
where  the  valley  of  the  Nerbnddah  is  formed..    Under  the  13th  parallel^ 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a  cross  ridge,  and  the 
country  does  not  immediately  slope  down  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  this  trans- 
verse ridge,  but  forms  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent.     N.  of  the  gulf 
of  Cambay,  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and 
dale,  extends  towards  the  gulf  of  Cutch.     To  the  N.  of  the  latter  gulf, 
and  extending  northwards  to  the  great  central  desert,  there  is  a  very  dreary 
marsh  called  the  Runn^  measuring  about  250  by  70  miles.    We  shall  now 
proceed  to  describe,  in  detail,  the  great  physical  features  of  India :  and 
we  shall  begin  with  the  mountains. 

The  Himalaya  Mountains^  Of  the  mountainous  ranges  of  this  country, 
the  Himalaya  is  pre-eminently  the  chief.   This  chain  separates  it,  on  the  N., 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Chinese  Tartary.     Commencing  at  the 
snowy  chain  of  the  Langtang,  which  runs  o£f  from  the  main  range  in  97*  25^ 
E.long.  and  28"  N.  lat.,  it  runs  W.N.W.till  it  meets  the  Cashmerian  range,  in 
N.  lat.  84",  and  E.  long.  76^  Thence  it  turns  north,  to  36*"  N.  lat.,  whence 
taking  a  western  direction  it  runs  to  the  N.W.  frontier  of  Caubul,  in  S5*  N. 
lat.,  and  67"  £.  long.,  where  it  joins  the  Gaurian  mountains,  or  Paropamisan 
range,  N.W.  of  Baumeean.     Between  these  extreme  points,  comprehend- 
ing SO*"  of  long,  and  8"*  of  lat.,  this  immense  range  cannot  be  less  than 
2000  English  miles  in  extent.     It  is  the  celebrated  Mont  Imaus  of  the 
ancients, — that  appellation  being  the  Sanscrit  noun  hima  signifying  <  snow,' 
made  Greek.   From  the  Sanscrit  hima,  arise  the  various  appellations  given 
to  this  chain,  of  Himadree^  Himachully  HimaUchuil^  Himaval,  Himavaiee, 
HimaUehy  and  Himalaya^  which  last  is  the  general  name,  signifying  *  the* 
abode  of  snow.'     To  the  W.  of  Cashmere,  the  Persian  appellative,  Hin* 
doO'EJioosh,  or  'the' Indian  mountain,'  is  substituted  for  that  of  Himalaya. 
The  appearance  of  this  chain,  as  far  as  it  borders  Hindostan,  especially 
between  the  sources  of  the  Gogra  and  Guiduck,  or  from  long.  81"  to  8H^ 
M  so  imposingly  grand  as  to  induce  the  belief  of  ocular  deception  in  those 
who  have  witnessed  its  glories.     Hardwicke,  Elphinstone,  Raper,  Webb, 
Eraser,  Hodgson  and  others,  who  have  visited  or  explored  Uiis  mighty 

IV.  3  M 
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range,  teem  to  bave  been  utteriy  lost  ia  aetonnhment,  when  ii  m  it 
discloAed  to  their  view.  The  stupendooe  elevatiuii  of  these  baghtB,-i 
magnificence  and  variety  of  their  lofty  snmmite, — ^their  sharp  ind  poii 
peaks  soaring  snhlinie  from  broad  but  lofty  bases, — the  dazzling  bc^faas 
ot  their  snowy  mantle,  when  illnmined  by  the  rays  of  an  almost  trofU 
snn, — and  the  awful  and  vndistnrbed  repose  which  reigns  sandrt  lb 
eternal  solitudes,  fill  the  mind  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  lia) 
no  language  can  express.  The  unparalleled  scene  is  best  obsenredktk 
clear  soft  light  which  prevails  between  dawn  and  sun-rise,  mkty  tM 
tions  hiding  it  during  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  sun  gilds  the  pisBsiB 
of  the  snowy  mountains,  long  before  it  is  visible  to  the  inhalHtaots  of  i 
plain ;  and  lights  them  up  again  at  the  close  of  the  day  while  dabs 
pervades  all  the  lower  regions.  This  stupendous  barrier  of  monotani^ 
not  the  light  of  science  teach  us  otherwise,  might  easily  be  soppos'i 
be  the  bound  of  our  earthly  abode, — ^the  steps,  as  bishop  HeberbetnoM 
expresses  it,  of  God  s  everlasting  temple. 

Though  Imaus  and  Emodus  were  well  known  to  the  andents,  as  m 
clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  yet  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  i^ 
real  height.  The  Hindoos  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  elevstioD;* 
as  to  the  moderns,  though  the  combined  testimony  of  several  travelim 
Andrada,  Grueber,  Dorville,  Bemier,  Freyre,  Desideri,  and  Casaaodtlii 
established  the  fact  of  their  great  elevation, — though  Rennel  had  *^ 
that  they  rose  considerably  above  the  horizon,  when  viewed  to  > 
plains,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles, — ^though  liie  illustrioos  5m^ 
declared  that  the  mountain  Chumulari  was  distinctly  visible  at  a  distP 
of  244  miles, — and  finally,  though  Bogle  and  Turner,  in  crosiof  <■ 
Himalaya  from  Bengal  to  Lassa  and  Tishooloomboo,  had  borne  rJtf 
to  the  fact,  by  their  own  experience, — yet  all  these  testimonies  pi^ 
unheeded.  Philosophers  and  their  followers,  reposing  in  perfect  tea 
rity  on  the  theories  of  Bouguer,  Kirwan,  and  Leslie — which,  bsisi 
a  few  partial  facts,  pretended  to  fix  with  mathematical,  and  tben^ 
as  they  inferred,  infallible  accuracy,  limits  of  congelation  for  enrj^ 
tude  of  the  globe— -believed  that  no  mountains  could  equal,  mndi  is 
excel,  the  Andes;  and  Mont  Blanc,  in  Savoy,  was  unceasingly F* 
claimed  as  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  old  continent,  though  inferior" 
Chimborazo  by  nearly  6000  feet.  The  height  of  the  HimalsTa  W  ^ 
indeed  been  hitherto  ascertained  by  actual  measurement ;  and  H^ 
it  was  believed,  that  though  it  might  perhaps  equal  the  Alps,  it  mosip 
bably  did  not  surpass  them.  Colonel  Crawford  sounded  the  first  li^ 
by  the  actual  measurement  of  several  peaks  in  the  vicinitjr  of  N^P 
llie  second  and  third  alarms  were  given  by  Colebrook  and  Webb.  ^ 
matter  now  became  serious ;  the  theory  was  in  danger,  and  it «« ^ 
a  matter  of  incumbent  duty  to  defend  it  against  such  audacioos  stateax^ 
The  task  was  therefore  undertaken  by  one  theorist  in  the  Qoarterif  i^ 
view,  whilst  Leslie  boldly  declared  his  utter  disbelief  in  the  measoreiv^ 
of  colonel  Webb,  and  affirmed  that  the  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  o^^f 
haps  rise  to  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  but  could  not  exceed  it*  ^ 
chief  objections  were  founded  on  the  want  of  barometrical  meas«r0i<* 
— ^the  too  great  distances  of  the  measuring  stations, — ^the  uncertais^ 
terrestriid  refraction,— -and  above  all,  the  inconsistency  of  such  il^ 
with  the  received  doctrine  of  isothermal  lines,  and  the  beliefed  }i^f 
inferior  congelation,  which  latter  were  stated  as  curves  gradually  ^ 
ivhing  in  heii^ht  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  all  over  the  globe.  ^'^ 
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ofajecUons  w<ti«  answered  and  confated  by  Webb ;  wbo,  in  order  to  evince 
the  truth  of  his  measurements,  ascertained  the  elevation  of  the  Nitee 
pass,  by  a  series  of  observations  made  with  four  different  barometers  on 
the  2l8t  of  August,  1818,  to  be  IG^l*^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  a  vestige  of  snow  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  pass,  nor  on  a  shoul'* 
der  of  the  mountain  300  feet  higher.  By  this  stubborn  experimental  fact, 
the  limit  of  inferior  congelation  in  31"  N.  lat.  was  demonstrated  to  be 
more  than  1 7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  6000  feet  higher  than 
that  stated  in  Leslie's  tables,  and  1453  feet  higher  than  the  limit  on  the 
aide  of  Chimborazo.  The  same  scientific  observer,  who  spent  several 
years  in  diligently  exploripg  the  recesses  and  elevations  of  this  ele- 
vated region,  afterwards  published  a  memoir  on  the  province  of  Kema- 
oon,  wherein  the  elevations  of  260  places  were  fixed,  both  barometrically 
and  geometrically,  whexe  both  could  be  done ;  and  by  the  latter  mode, 
where  from  the  extreme  height — as  in  the  case  of  the  peaks — the  former 
could  not  be  attempted.  Every  precaution  was  adopted  by  Mr  Webb  to 
prevent  mistake,  and  preclude  error,  that  science  could  suggest.  Experi- 
ments on  terrestrial  refraction,  from  1-lOth  to  l-20th  were  made,  to  de^ 
termine  what  allowance  should  be  made  in  the  intercepted  arch,  and  l-18th 
was  found  as  the  mean  under  which  the  extreme  differences  were  least. 
Subsequently  to  this  survey  of  the  province  of  Kemaoon  by  Webb,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  another  survey  of  the  province  of  Gur* 
whal,  or  Sirinagur,  was  made  by  Messrs  Hodgson  and  Herbert,  under 
the  same  sanction,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  altitudes  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains  in  that  district,  in  the  same  way  as  Webb  had  done  in 
those  of  Kemaoon.  This  survey  was  not  finished  till  1821.  It  presents 
a  list  of  202  elevations,  amongst  which  are  50  peaks.  Successive  surveys 
have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Gerard,  by  order  of  the  Company,  from  1818 
to  1823  inclusive,  in  the  province  of  Khoonawoor,  bordering  on  Ladauk ; 
and  these  have  appeared  successively  in  the  Asiatic  Magazine,  in  the  Lon- 
don Asiatic  Journal,  and  in  Brewster's  Philosophical  Journal.  All  the 
I'levations  that  could  be  taken  barometrically  were  so ;  but  eiory  person 
knows  that  those  of  the  lofty  peaks  cannot  be  ascertained  in  that  way, 
and  can  only  be  measured  geometrically  from  elevated  stations,  whose 
altitudes  have  been  previously  fixed  by  the  barometer.  By  these  different 
surveys  of  Webb,  Hodgson,  Herbert,  and  Gerard,  all  the  peaks  of  that 
portion  of  the  Himalaya,  extending  from  78*  34'  4"  £.  long,  and  SV  53' 
N.  lat.  to  8P  2'  E.  long.,  and  29"  49^  43"  N.  lat.,  have  been  determined 
with  the  utmost  possible  exactness.  From  these  memoirs,  and  the  ele- 
vations taken  by  Crawford  on  the  Nepaul  frontier,  and  four  others  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dhawalaghir  in  1814,  taken  by  Captain  Blake,  we  subjoin 
the  following  table,  with  the  authorities  for  each  : — 
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rAMES  W  THB  QKBAT  HIXALATA  CEOtSKD  BY  BUTXSH  TBATKLLKES,  AKD  TBKU    BllCBX- 


L  Tarn  eroeeed  fttthe  N.E.  frontier  ef  Khooonwnr,  near  the  ttone  bridge,  by  Dr  Gernid, 
npwwdeof   (&)  ... 

M.B.  Oemrd  attained  this  eleraUon  without  eroeriag  the  perpetual  mow.  TUa  ia  on. 
doobtedly  the  higbeetipot  on  this  globe  hitherto  attained  by  man.  It  U  higher  by  800 
fcet  than  Hnmboldt  attained  on  the  side  of  Chimboraso ;  and  the  German  eavana  were 
completely  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  scale  the  summit  of  the  Elboors,  beinf  eoaapellod 
to  desist  at  the  eleration  of  I6,83S  Engilsh  feet 
8.  F«rint  of  elevatioa  attained  by  eq»tain  Gerard,  la  1818^  on  tiie  moantain  Puicoolaa  near 
Nako,  on  the  Sntl^,  by  the  barometer. 
The  same  taken  grometrkally,  in  1881,       •  •  •  . 

&  PSM  Into  Tibet  by  Lebong,  eroeeed  by  Webb,  (O.)       . 
4  Do.  of  Msnnemng^  crossed  by  Gerard,  In  1818  and  1881,  (B.)  • 

b.  Da     Keoobmng,  da  da  (B.) 

0L  Da     Gungtung,  do.  do.  (B.) 

7.  Da     Shirang,  from  Shipke  to  Gortope,  upwards  of 

N.B.  Only  one  small  stripe  of  snow  on  it.— Gerard. 
&  Dp.     Oota  Dhoora,  a  day's  mardi  beyond  BCUnm.    Monson,  (B.) 
a  Do.  at  the  head  of  the  Ihannevie.    Hamilton, 
la  Da  of  Tokklsoote,  eraoMd  by  Webb  In  1816,  (O.) 
U.  Da     Meyang  La,  fh>ra  Shipke  to  Gara,  (B.) 
IS.  Da     Charang,  crossed  by  Gerard  In  188L  (B.) 
la  Nitee  pass,  crossed  by  Webb  1818,  (B.) 
14.  Pan  between  Shipke  and  Ladank.    Gerard,  (R) 

N.B.  Gerard  yainly  attempted  to  cross  it  ia  18S3L 
15i  Kongma  pass,  between  Mnn^Jea  and  Shipke.    Gerard.  (B.) 
I6w  Kimlia  pass,  attempted  by  Gerard  in  1881,  , 

17.  Nlbrang  pass  (Southern  Himalaya),  (a)    Gerard 
la  Gnnassda  da  (B.)       da 

19.  Yoso     da  da  (B.)       da 
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'**      ^  Gliiiral  psM  (flontheni  Hloialiiya),  (B.)  0«rariL                •  15^1 

k         fll.  Shutoldo.                  do.                 (B.)       da          .  .                    IS^AM 

Rupiapan,       ....••  J5,480 

n.  Bsmsooroo  pan  from  the  Jamna  to  the  Oengw,  15,U7 

^  N.B.  TMa  pan  wae  cnweed  by  Fraeer  in  1816,  and  by  Hodgeon  In  18ia 

U       S&  Baranda  paaa,  croased  by  Fraeer,  from  the  Pthar  to  tlie  SoUij.    Gerard.  (B.)                    15,£I8 

"<*       9k  Vilgun    da          do.          da      Gerard.  (B.)  .          li^I 

•^       tSi  HangaraniT  do.,  N.  side  of  the  Soongnaum  valley.    Gerard.    (B.)  14.877 

■^       €8  Snow  bed  of  the  Ganges.    Hodgson  and  Herbert.  H,60O 

N.B.  Father  advance  was  impracticable  for  snow. 

S7.  Rmrang'  pass,  Si  of  Soongnanm,             ....  14,500 

t8L  Point  of  emersion  of  the  Ganges  from  the  snow,                                     .  13,800 

ta        29,  Lapcha  pass  from  Shealknr  to  Soorma,  13,085 

*^       aOi  Tungmng  do.  from  Marang  to  Kisung,                                •  13,T30 

'^  No.  1.  of  Table  I.  was  observed  by  Gerard  from  Hangarang  in  1883,   "  I  stood  on  the  crest  at  noon,** 

■  V  uy>  he.  *'  the  thermometer  25  degrees  ;  in  front  was  a  granitic  range  of  most  desolate  aspect  Mot  a 
^  blade  of  vegetation  visible ;  the  snow  itself  onl  y  finding  a  resting  place  at  19,000  feet  Beyond  it,  tlirough 
^  ft  break,  were  seen  snowy  monntidns,  pale  with  distance,  appearing  to  rise  oat  of  the  tableland  on  the 
1^  iMuiks  of  the  Indus ;  and  from  the  angles  of  altitude  which  I  observed,  their  pale  outline,  and  the 
broad  margin  of  the  snow,  they  cannot  be  less  elevated  than  20,000  feet  The  impression 
which  their  fidnt  doud-like  appearance  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator  who  views  them  on 
a  the  verge  of  the  horison,  language  fails  to  convey.  It  Is  like  something  we  have  seen,  bat  of 
>  which  the  idea  retained  is  vagne  and  ilLdeftned,  appearing,  through  the  dimness  of  distance  as 

oliJectR  mingling  with  the  skies.    As  I  had  no  time  nor  place  for  fixing  their  position,  I  adopted 
Humboldt's  plan  of  vertical  lenses,  the  results  of  which  should  give  an   approximation  to  their 
height**    He  observed  it  alao  from  the  pass  of  Keobrung,  and  says,  that  it  was  so  completely  covered 
with  snow  that  not  a  rock  was  distinguishable  even  by  a  teleecope  of  large  magnifying  power.-^ 
Il         No,  2.  was  measured  from  different  stations  by  Webb,  and  his  measurements  have  been  confirmed  by 
those  of  Captain  Blake  in  1814,  on  the  same  principle  and  at  simitar  distances,  and  the  average  dtf. 
ference  is  not  100  feet— M).  a  is  given  at  25,609  by  Webb,  and  25,8i0  by  Hodgson  and  Herbert    The 
^         mean  between  the  two  measurements  is  25,740  as  given  in  the  table.— >^e.  18.  seems  to  be  the  peak,  4 
jr         miles  to  tbe  N.  of  Kedamanth  temple,  and  whose  height  is  giren  by  Webb,  at  22,840  feet,  dUforenre 
i  2S2  feet    It  is  denominated  the  Soomeroo  Purbui  or  *  great  mountain  Meroo,*  an  appellation  common 

with  the  Hindoos  to  very  lofty  mountains.  Its  angle  of  altitude  above  that  temple,  b  20^  15^  15*.  and  it  Is 
elevated  above  It  1 1,082  feet,  the  temple  itself  being  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.— ^To.  20^  is  not  more  than 
6  miles  from  the  temple  of  Gangoutree,  and  is  elevated  12,566  feet  above  it  Its  angle  of  altitude  from 
Gangoutree  must  be  enormous.— ^m.  2 1 ,  22,  and  25,  are  more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Gan- 
ges, though  not  more  than  from  6  to  8  miles  distant  and  surround  the  snowy  vale  from  which  it  emer- 
f  geB.-~No.  24.  is  given  at  22,488  feet  by  Gerard,  or  212  feet  less  than  the  table  from  Hodgson.   This  vast 

mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  14,662  feet  above  tbe  Speetee  which  is  washed  by  its  base.    Such  an 
.  elevation  from  the  immediate  bank  of  a  river  has  no  parallel  in  any  mountain  of  the  globe,  so  far  as 

known  to  ua— \'o«.  SO,  38,  SO,  and  41  belong  to  the  Gangoutree  valley,  and  are  like  No.  20.  invisible 
from  the  plains  of  Hindoetan.— ^o.  45.  is  the  huge  Ruldung  peak,  whidi  at  the  distance  of  only  5  miles 
from  the  village  of  Ribe,  near  the  Baspa,  makes  an  ang^  of  27  degrees  with  the  horison,  and  an  elcTation 
of  13*412  feet  above  that  place.— No.  47.  or  the  Pyramid  peak,  was  distant  only  14,800  feet  from  Hodg. 
son  and  Herbert's  station  near  the  great  snow-bed  of  the  Ganges,  and  bad  an  angle  of  elevation  of  about 
S3  degrees  and  8465  feet  of  height  above  their  station.  To  form  a  proper  Idea  of  the  Imposing  appear, 
ance  of  such  a  snowy  peak,  seen  at  so  sbcvrt  a  distance  and  with  such  an  angle  of  elevathm,  it  must  be 
remarked  that.  If  even  when  viewed  from  the  plains  of  Hlndostan  at  angles  of  elevation  of  oiw  and  one 
and  a  half  d^rees,  the  Himalayan  peaks  towering  over  many  intermediate  ranges  of  mountains.  Inspire 
the  mind  with  ideas  of  thdr  grandeur,  even  at  so  great  a  distance,  how  much  more  sublime  must  they 
appear,  when  their  whole  bulk  cased  in  anow  from  the  baae  to  the  summit  at  once  fills  the  eye.  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few,  to  ei|)oy  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  so  magnificent  an  oljeet  as  a  snow-dad  peak  rls- 
ing  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  at  the  short  horlxontal  distance  of  only  2}  miles.— Ne. 
4flL  Is  the  nigh  conical  peak  at  tbe  sonroe  of  the  Baspa.— Na.  50.  Is  the  highest  peak  of  the  JumMotr«e 
range  at  the  souroa  of  the  Birtial  Ganga,  the  main  branch  of  the  Jumna.— M».  57, 58, 50,  belong  to  the 
large  three-peaked  mcnntdn  between  the  sources  of  the  Tonse  and  Rupin.— No.  00.  Is  the  elevation  of 
the  Hindookhoosh  peaks  taken  by  Macartney,  above  the  valley  of  Peshawur.  But  that  valley  itself 
cannot  bo  less  than  1500  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  oonse^nentiy  the  absolute  hei^t  of  these 
peaks  must  be  82,000  feet— No.  62.  This  peak  was  snppoeed  by  Fraeer  to  be  the  highest  in  the  valley 
of  tiie  Bagiiirathee,  and  to  be  Ihr  higher  than  Boonderpooch,  which  was  supposed  by  Barrow  in  his  re. 
view  of  Fraser,  to  be  25,000  feet  high,  as  had  been  previously  determined,  but  erroneously,  by  Webb, 
who  had  placed  it  23  mlnntee  too  far  N.  lirom  his  point  of  obaervatioa  Tbe  ascertained  height  in  the 
table,  has  proved  that  Fraser  and  Barrow  were  both  wrong.— No.  03.  makes  an  angle  of  28  degrees 
above  the  point  of  Shipke.  Ekat  of  Purkbyal,  the  banks  of  the  Suti^  are  briatied  on  both  sides,  with 
a  snoeesaion  of  sharp  snowy  pinnacles  more  than  20,000  feet  high.  Respecting  the  amount  of  terreatrlal 
refraction  required  In  the  Intercepted  space  between  the  point  of  obeenration  and  the  visible  oldact, 
Hedfson  ttates  the  amount  of  It  in  the  plains  to  be  one  llth  of  the  tntereepted  space,  and  in  stattons 
varying  from  7/100  to  1^000  feet  one  16th  or  nearly  one  17th  of-  the  lateroepted  spaea    The  amonnt  of 
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NfrMti  in4nfaet,  tevfiMtftMi  cm  lltk  tatht  pIriM  to  one  fl  in  the 
the  refracttoo  in  rteirtaif  a  snowy  pttk  from  an  tleratioB  of  7000  liMt  to 
wbik  th«  dittanee  alto  ii  nerar  (10. 

Tba  taWa  of  tha  poMea  No.  1 1.,  dctarmlned  Is  moat  eMaa  by  Um  1 
Uaa  of  theataration  of  tha  lidfea  thamaalvas,aa  la  ooBtfniMNia  nrngva  i 
af  tha/u^MM  or  ridgok  It  h  thata  and  not  tha  praka  wUrii  flva 
ranga  which  la  itself  tha  basa  of  the  paaks,  which  riaa  asoch  Ufhar  in  soma  xungf 
dlata  kmatt  than  In  others.  It  is  from  comparing  tha  alaralion  of  tha  pasaaa  with  the 
can  forro  tome  Idea  of  the  |»roportloData  alavatioa  of  both,— the  latter  being  tha 
the  farmar  the  minima  points  of  tha  crest  In  tha  Alps  and  tha  ranrasiis  tin  ralatloa  «f  i 
of  crest  Is  to  the  colminatlnf  points  aa  1  to  2,  or  the  latter  are  dooUa  tha  damtion 
In  the  Himalaya,  so  far  as  obsenred,  the  crest  Is  to  the  paaks  as  1.  to  1  a  Fbon  tho  tabia  ofi 
passes  It  appears  that  tha  mean  height  of  tha  chain  Is  upwards  of  17,000  feet,  mad  n*t»  na  Hi 
Imagines,  only  equal  to  tha  culminating  points  of  tba  Alpa ;  for  thair  highest  volniiiintinc 
Blaiic,  is  n<»t  16,000  feet,  and  all  tha  rest  are  balow  1&|000  feat,  except  Moont  Roan.  AB  the  | 
below  18,500  fe«t  do  not  belong  to  the  main  crcat,  bat  to  tba  lateral  ridgea  or  riba  priq|ectisi« 
•pine,  and  to  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  which  Is  tha  loweat  port  of  the  wtiola 
boldt  arsigns  near  12,000  feet  as  the  mean  eleration  of  tba  crest  of  tba  Andaa.  Bat  thia  can  only  It 
applied  to  the  Andes  of  Quito  }  but  tha  mean  deration  of  tha  passes  of  tlia  Andes  of  Titieara  b  fr«n 
15^030  to  15,195  feet,  and  OTen  this  Is  still  mora  than  flOOO  feet  lower  than  the  naeui  height  ef  tite 
Himalayan  range.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  where  mountaina  form  gronfa  or  cfastts^nri 
not  a  continuous  line.  It  u  impossible  to  determine  the  mean  height  from  peases 

No.  10  Is  the  moat  eastern  pasa  measured  by  Webk  Tskklaeota  is  at  the  northern  fioot  of  thezafi 
In  Chinesian  Tartary.  But  beyond  Tfekklacote  another  range  roost  be  croaaed  before  we  esavtiit 
at  tha  valley  of  the  Maasaroar  lake,  and  at  tha  atation  of  Gordon  or  Gharawdhooo,  the  wbo4»dt 
Chinese  deputy.— Ab.  S  Uas  to  the  W.  of  this,  and  Is  the  highest  paas  croaaed  hitiierto  next  ftstktf 
atuined  by  Dr  Oerard.~^«.  8  was  not  crossed  till  18S7.  It  Ilea  R  of  the  Nitea  pnas.  and  a  d^l 
Journey  N.  of  MUam  Tillage  in  the  purgonnah  of  Jawahir,  the  moet  nortliem  atntion  of  the  Jumdk 
Bhotiyas.  As  Herbert  was  unable  from  indlspoaiUoa  tu  scale  tlila  pass,  his  assistant,  captain  MMiim. 
advanced  to  It,  and  found  It  to  be  htftlar  than  those  of  Nitae  and  Thkldacote  croaaed  bj  W«bk  k 
b  on  the  road  to  Gortopa  or  Oertokh ;  and  between  it  and  this  pass  are  aeveral  ridgea  of  e^oal  tkm 
tion.  The  whole  space  Is  destitute  of  vegetation,  the  road  beiDg  for  one  osarch  cm  tUa  side  ef  At 
pass  more  than  1000  feet  above  that  line  where  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  found.  ThIa  paaa  is  piattksUi 
only  two  months  in  the  year.  During  the  rest  it  Is  blocked  np  by  the  snow.  Kotwltliatandiagtk 
dtfllcolties  of  the  Journey,  however,  this  Is  the  most  ftvqoented  pass  throughout  the  vrliole  raigs  ky 
the  Bhotiya  traders.  It  Is  computed  that  above  7000  sheep,  the  only  beaats  of  burden  uaed  ia  0a 
Himalaya  country,  paas  this  mountain  annually,  importing  about  9  or  10,000  maunda  of  aalt  and  bans. 
Hare  we  have  aooUier  proof  amongst  many  of  tlie  absurdity  of  determining  by  mere  latitade  the  bd»> 
rior  line  of  perpetual  snow,  as  at  this  elevation  of  17,780  feet  the  pam  Is  tare  mentha  free  ft«n  awv- 
Ifo.  4  leads  fk'om  the  valley  of  Soongnaum,  over  the  range  to  the  N.  W.  Into  the  Speetee  of  Ladaakimi 
b  treroaadoosly  diflcult,  as  Gerard  experienced  to  bb  cost  In  the  commaneament  of  September  UB. 
Tha  pam  of  Nellung,  from  the  source  of  the  Bhaspa  to  the  Jhannevie,  was  not  attempted  by  Gsrai 
ss  18  persons  had  perished  in  the  attempt  some  time  previous.  Mr  O.  J.  Gerard  had  two  of  Uinr- 
vants  froaen  to  death  In  mid.day  in  tha  Shotul  pam,  when  he  croased  It  in  Septeotiber,  188a 
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Yet  lofty  as  the  Himalaya  k,  we  dare  DOt  absolutely  prononiice  it  to  be  the 
bighest  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  Cen- 
tral and  Northern  Himalaya,  or  the  Caillas  and  the  Mooz  Tagler,  are  still 
more  stupendous.'     It  is  said  that  gneiss  is  the  prevalent  rock  in  tlie 


•  AlihoHcli  then  was  little  mow  when  Meorerelt  croaaed  the  HImnlafn,  and 
when  Webb  -vlaited  it,  the  CbIUbs  ridge  wbb  ooTered  with  it.  A  range  of  Btopendens 
moantnina,  anya  Moorcroft,  when  deaoending  the  Nitea  paas,  to  Daba,  bounded  the 
plain  before  ua,  whoae  rugged  aidea  and  anmimta  were  apparently  Terr  thickly  eovevd 
with  anow.     In  eriMBing  Uie  gorgea  of  the  Caillaa,  on  the  16Ch  and  1 0th  of  July*  tht 
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Himalaya.  This  is,  howerer,  as  yet,  but  mere  coDJectare,  as  the  geologii^al 
composition  of  that  range  has  been  but  very  partially  examined  by  mineral- 
ogtists.  If  it  be  affirmed,  from  the  want  of  granite,  that  the  Himalaya  is 
not  a  primitive  range,  but  one  of  secondary  formation,  to  nse  the  language 
of  the  Wemerian  school,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Andes.  Sand- 
stone has  been  found  at  16,700 ;  ammonites  at  16,500 ;  and  limestone 
at  upwards  of  20,000  feet  of  elevation. 

This   immense  mountainous  belt  is  composed  of  two   regions,— the 
snowy  and  the  woody ;  and  is  of  various  breadths.     That  of  the  woody 
region  is  60  miles  of  average  depth  ;  the  snowy  Lb  from  70  to  80  miles 
broad,  and  is  seen  at  immense  distances  ;  namely,  from  Patna,  Anopshere, 
the  plains  of  Panniput  and   Kamawl,  places  varying  from   180  to  226 
miles  distance.     From  Patna  they  appear  as  a  continuous  line  of  snowy 
cliffs,  extending  through  two  points  of  the  compass ;  while  at  an  equal 
distance,  Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  the  Andes,  is  seen  as  a  single  pointy 
the  rest  of  Uie  Cordilleras  being  invisible.     The  Himalayan  glens,  for  the 
most  part,  run  perpendicular  to  the  range,  or  from  N.N.E.  and  N.E.  to 
S.S.W.  and  S.W.     The  face  exposed  to  the  N.W.  is  invariably  rugged, 
and  the  opposite  one  facing  the  S.£.  is  shelving.  On  the  declivity  towards 
the  N.W.  the  trees  grow  at  elevations  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  those 
on  the  opposite  face.    The  general  height  ot  the  forest  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  Himalaya  is  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  oaks  and 
pines  reach  that  altitude  ;  birches  ascend  a  few  feet  higher ;  and  juniper  has 
been  seen  growing  at  13,300  feet  of  elevation.  The  extreme  height  of  culti- 
vation on  the  southern  slope  Is  10,000  feet ;  the  highest  habitation  9,500. 
On  the  northern  slope  villages  are  found  at  13,000  feet ;  cultivation  at 
13,600 ;  fine  birch  trees  at  14,000 ;  and  furze  at  17,000.     Further  £., 
towards  lake  Manasarovara,  crops  and  bushes  thrive  at  still  greater  eleva- 
tions.   Throughout  the  Himalaya  it  is  said  that  little  granite  has  yet  been 
detected ;  the  most  extensive  rock  being  gneiss  ;  a  circumstance  which,  if 
true,  will  we  suppose,  lead  geologbts  to  assert,  that  the  present  Himalayas, 
vast  as  they  are,  are  but  secondary  to  some  more   mighty  formation  that 
once  existed,  or  may  still  exist.     It  has  been  asserted  that  no  volcanoes 
occur  in  the  whole  com'se  of  this  chain  ;  but  we  subjoin  in  a  note  an  ac- 
count of  some  volcanic  appearances,  extracted  from  a  letter  in  Dr  Brew- 
ster's 'Journal  of  Science,'  dated  Thoonke  Pumeah,  13th  June,  1825/ 
The  chief  mineral  productions  hitiierto  found  in  this  chain  are :  sulphur, 
alum,  plumbago,  bitumen,  gypsum,  potstone,  borax,  rock-salt,  gold  dust, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese. 

frost  at  night  was  intense ;  beds  of  frozen  snow  filled  the  ravines,  while  splashes  of 
halt-melted  snow  were  found  in  various  places.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Mansarovara 
lake,  it  snowed  from  midnight  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  August, 
and  the  tents  weiHs  covered  two  inches  deep  with  it,  Mr  Webb— who  viewed  the  table- 
land running  between  the  Himalaya  and  the  Caillas,  from  the  northern  projection  of 
the  Nitee  pass^calculateci  its  lowest  part,  or  the  bed  of  the  Sutluj,  to  be  14,924  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  only  1971  feet  lower  than  his  station,  fi'om  which  the  river  was  15 
miles  in  direct  distance.  This  indicates  a  very  gradual  and  compai-atively  small  de- 
scent, and  also  the  superior  altitude  of  the  Caillas  ridge,  which  appeared  stupendous 
though  elevated  from  so  lofty  a  base. 

*  '1  he  mountain  in  which'  these  volcanic  appearances  were  discovered  is  one  of  ths 
highest  in  the  Pumeah  district,  and  is  visible  occasionally  from  the  eastern  side  of  ths 
burhampooter,  S.  of  the  Garrow  hilla,  and  also  from  Bhougilpore.  "  Several  yvar* 
ago,**  says  the  writer,  '*  when  examining  this  peak  from  Deenhutta,  with  a  good  tei»- 
scope,  1  observed  a  singular  looking  fissure  in  the  side  of  it  so  remarkable,  that  1  U^nk 
a  sketch  of  it  at  the  time.  1  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  an  extingulshe4 
crater;  and  if  the  smoke  actually  proceeds  from  a  volcano,  it  may  even  be  the  one  in 
actiou,  as  it  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peak,  and  the  peak  might  prevent  this  appearanc* 
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The  GAati/i.]  After  the  Himalayft,  there  are  hardly  any  other  dm 
tains  in  India,  that  will  bear  being  mentioned,  as  fomiing  any  thing  lib 
characteristic  general  features  of  this  region.  The  chain  of  hills  comraoilT 
described  under  the  appellation  of  the  Eastern  GhauUy  commenon  in  tk 
S.  about  N.  lat.  !!•  20',  to  the  N.  of  the  Cavery,  and  extends  with  itiii 
interruption  or  comparative  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  to  the  bsnks  i 
the  Krishna,  in  N.  lat.  16%  separating  the  two  Caroatics;  the  one  vami 
the  Camatic  Balaghaut  (the  Uue  Carnatic) ;  the  other  the  Camatic  hy- 
eenghaut,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Coromandel.^  The  exact  hd^ 
of  this  ridge  along  its  whole  course  has  not  been  ascertained,  which  biv 
ther  extraordinary ;  but  its  general  elevation  is  known  to  be  oonsideniJf 
less  than  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  About  the  latitude  of  Maiini. 
which  is  the  highest  part,  it  is  estimated  at  3,000  feet ;  and  the  Uble^si 
of  Bangalore,  towards  Ooscottah,  which  is  within  the  chain,  is  more  tb 
3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  rivers  that  hare  their  sosna 
in  the  upper  table-land  universally  decline  towards  the  £.,  it  proves  ih 
superior  elevation  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  they  are  by  for  the  imS 
abrupt  in  their  ascent  The  geology  of  these  mounuins  is  very  impcT' 
fectly  known ;  but  the  chief  rock  is  said  to  be  a  granite,  consistiag  i 
feldspar  and  quartz,  with  dark  green  mica,  in  a  sniall  proportion  to  ih 
other  two  ingredients.  The  rocks  appear  stratified ;  but  the  strsta  ae 
very  much  broken  and  confused* — The  chain  of  the  Western  GhatU  b 
better  defined  than  the  other,  as  it  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tk 
Tuptee  or  Surat  river,  where,  however,  it  does  not  terminate  in  a  poiits 
promontory ;  but  departing  from  its  meridional  course,  it  bends  eastvtfi 
in  a  wavy  line  parallel  to  that  river,  and  is  afterwards  lost  among  theii^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boorhanpoor.  In  its  line  along  the  Tuptee,  tb 
ridge  forms  several  ghauts  or  passes,  from  which  there  is  a  descent  into  lb 
low  land  of  Candeish.  In  their  whole  extent  the  Western  Ghauts  iocis^ 
13  degrees  of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  a  break  in  the  ridge,  ibaa 
16  miles  wide,  in  the  latitude  of  Paniany,  through  which  the  river  Funsf 

bein^  seen  from  the  southward.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1825,  early  is  Ai 
naorning,  just  as  the  aun  rose  above  the  horizon,  1  observed  a  thick  cloud,  appsnoi^f 
smolce,  rising  pprpendiciilarly  from  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain,  which,  ite 
ascending  to  a  considerable  height  in  a  dense  column,  took  an  eaoterly  diKctsooAvs 
the  upper  part  of  it.  as  if  it  hiui  been  carried  away  by  the  wind,  detached  parti  cfk 
being  separated  like  small  white  clouds.  The  column  of  smoke  continued  to  exkiV 
the  same  aspect  as  when  it  was  first  seen,  and  exactly  resembled  the  smoke  of  a  0flv 
fire,  after  ascending  far  above  the  influence  of  the  propelling  power.  At  this  tbat^ 
atmosphere  was  b^utifuUy  clear  for  many  successive  days;  and  the  appearance  ab*** 
described  continued  precisely  the  same,  only  at  times  the  oolamn  of  smoke  seemed  n 
be  larger  and  more  dense  than  at  others,  but  always  rising  straight  up,  as  if  nialMI 
from  a  crater,  and  the  top  always  dispersing  in  the  air  on  reaching  a  certain  h&^ 
Figure  to  yourself  a  vast  column  of  smoke  rushing  violently  from  the  fiub  «f  a  tti«( 
furnace,  black  at  the  bottom,  and  burning  clearer  as  it  ascends,  and  the  wind  diapeniac 
the  top  of  the  shaft  when  it  rises  above  the  influence  of  the  fire,  and  you  will  have  is 
appeai'anoe  in  a  few  words.  The  peak  on  which  this  phenomenon  is  seen,  is  thst » 
markable  rocky  one  due  N.  of  Rungapannee,  and  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  rafp 
from  thence.     But  I  am  of  opinion  tnat,  if  it  really  be  a  volcano,  the  crater  is  situtfii 


it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  the  appearances  now  described  can  arii*  fn* 
a  cloud,  as  it  is  not  usual  for  clouds  to  retain  the  very  same  form  and  shape  for  m»ot^ 
together,  nor  to  appeal'  In  the  same  identical  spot.  The  summits  of  all  the  other  pob 
remained  clear  and  bright  as  usual  during  the  whde  time  that  the  smoke  wmo^ 
served.** 

*  The  term  ghaul  properly  signifies  a  pass  through  a  range  of  high  biUi^  ba(  d^ 
name  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountainous  chains  that  lupport  uw  oentral  ttUs 
lAi.d  fai  the  S.  of  India. 
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flows  to  the  Western  ocean  from  the  province  of  Coimbatoor.  Their  dis- 
tance from  the  sea-coast  is  seldom  more  than  70  miles,  commonly  about 
40 ;  and  they  are  frequently  visible  from  the  sea,  to  which,  between  Bar- 
celore  and  Miijaoa,  they  approach  within  six  miles.  The  Western  Ghaut 
mountains  are  in  general  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher  than  those  of  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  and  several  are  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  peak  of  mount  Subramani,  on  the  frontiers  of  Coorg,  has 
been  estimated  at  5,611  feet. 

Neelgherry  Mountains^  The  NiUghiriy  or  *  Blue  mountains,'  were 
scarcely  known  to  the  British  public  before  the  year  1819,  when  some 
account  of  them  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Lidian  journals.  These 
mountains  are  situated  to  the  N. W.  of  Coimbatoor,  about  1 1  degrees  from 
the  equator.  They  extend  nearly  40  miles  in  length  by  15  or  20  in 
breadth,  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Ghauts.  The  following  are  the  barometrical  heights  of  some  stations 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  Jackanairy  5,659  feet ;  Jactallj/,  5,976  feet ; 
Dimhutty,  6,041  feet ;  Oota  Kamundy  6,416  feet ;  and  Moorehoorti  Bety 
8,800  feet.  In  equality  and  salubrity  of  temperature,  this  region  surpasses 
any  other  of  the  Indian  continent.  The  average  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  about  SO'  below  that  of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Malabar  or  Coromandel. 
The  maximum  heat  in  the  shade,  at  noon,  during  14  months,  was  68**  Fah- 
renheit ;  and  the  average  for  the  year  SQ¥ ;  whilst  the  extreme  variation 
was  only  12".  During  the  prevalence  of  both  monsoons  very  boisterous 
and  unpleasant  weather  is  occasionally  experienced.  The  nights  are  uni- 
formly cold,  and  the  ground  often  appears  covered  with  hoar  frost.  The 
fatal  cholera  has  never  ascended  these  mountains.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  this  district  is  its  freedom  from  jungle  and  morasses.  The  general 
scenery  presents  very  little  of  that  bleak,  rugged,  and  barren  appearance 
which  is  common  to  most  other  mountainous  regions;  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  occasionally  bare,  but  more  frequently  covered  with  fine 
grass,  a  rich  profnsion  of  plants — many  of  them  familiar  to  a  European 
eye— and  a  short  brushwood;  numerous  streams  meander  through  the 
valleys,  and  the  gentle  declivities  are  adorned  with  patches  of  cultivation. 

Rivers.]  The  glory  of  Hindostan,  it  has  been  remarked,  consists  in  its 
noble  rivers ;  indeed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  name  of  the  Punjauh, 
or  '  Land  of  streams,'  which  the  natives  apply  to  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
north,  is  descriptive  of  the  whole  country ;  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  Persia,  the  neighbouring  kingdom  on  the  W.  The 
great  rivers  of  India  too,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
lie  upon  levels,  or  flow  along  very  gentle  declivities,  and  possess  a  great 
depth  of  water,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  rendered  available  for  the 
purposes  of  internal  communications,  and  instead  of  tearing  up  and  devas- 
tating the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  as  in  Africa,  they  nearly  over- 
flow it  with  a  fertilizing  influence* 

The  Indus,']  The  Indus,  the  first  river  beginning  from  the  W.,  was 
the  earliest  known  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
its  source  on  the  N.  or  Tibet  side  of  the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalaya,  in 
31**  22'  N.  lat.,  and  80°  55'  E.  long.,  nearly  23  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gortope, 
and  350  S.E.  of  Ladauk  or  Leh,  whither  it  bends  its  course  under  the  Tibetian 
appellations  of  the  Siftg-Kee^hoo^  and  Eckung^ohoo^  between  the  opposite 
ranges  of  the  Cailas  and  the  Mooz-Tagler.  Eighteen  cosses,  or  36  Eng- 
lish road  miles  N.E.  of  Ladauk,  it  receives  a  large  stream  called  the  Shanf- 
rook ;  which  originates  in  the  Mooz-Tagler,  15  marches  N.  of  Ladauk, 
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and  18  S.  of  Yarkund  in  Kashgar.  Beyond  this  janction  we  knowBodn| 
of  tho  conire  of  the  Indnii,  nor  at  what  point  it  changes  its  line  of  canat 
from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  as  Izzet  OoUah's  latitodes  are  manifestly  ertwam, 
as  in  the  case  of  Laclank,  which  he  ha^  placed  3  degreeic  too  far  N.  AQ 
we  know  in,  that  at  some  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Draas  it  cbanges  its  com 
to  the  S.W.,  piercing  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  in  its  progress,  andn- 
ceiving  the  Ahlia  Seen  from  the  N.W.,  100  miles  to  the  N.  of  Attock 
in  direct  distance.  A  little  above  Attock  it  receives  the  rapid  mcr 
of  Cauhul  coming  from  tlie  W.  Just  above  the  junction  of  tlie  Cuba), 
tlie  Indns  has  been  forded  during  tlie  dry  months,  but  that  is  looked  upai 
ab  an  exploit  even  here,  and  there  is  no  other  puint  between  the  gorge  i 
the  Flindoo-Koosh  and  the  Arabian  sea,  where  even  an  elepliant  can  am 
the  Indus  uithont  swimming.  The  Caubul  is  a  large  river,  drainiDgtki 
•outhern  slope  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  for  nearly  400  miles  in  longitude,  vA 
having  one  branch  that  extends  nearly  300  miles  beyon<l  the  mounUiK 
It  is  fordable  in  juany  placets  in  the  dry  weather.  The  ancients  appetr  t9 
have  regardo<l  it  as  the  true  Indus.  A  few  miles  below  Attock,  thehi& 
approach  close  to  tlie  Indus ;  and  the  stream,  confined  between  two  oppoi- 
itig  walls  of  rock,  rushes  tlirough  a  channel  of  150  yards  iu  breadth,  vhb 
astonishing  velocity  and  tremendous  noise.  At  Neelanb,  15  miles  iova 
down,  it  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  a  stone  s  throw  in  breadth.  It  not 
winds  with  groat  violence  through  the  hills  for  about  60  miles,  in  a  deep 
channel  during  the  dry  season,  until  it  comes  to  the  remarkable  salt  rao^ 
of  mountains  which  extemls  across  tho  valley  of  the  Indus  N.W.  and  8.£q 
f<»r  about  200  miles,  in  the  average  lat.  of  33"*.  At  Karabangh,  incomct- 
ly  written  Calabaughy  it  is  380  yardn  wide  and  very  tranouil,  but  rerr 
deep  and  swift.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  the  Indus  flows  across  plains,  ov« 
which  its  broad  and  expanded  stream  is  poured  in  many  channels,  wbidi 
alternately  meet  and  separate.  At  Miittenda  Kote  it  receives  the  Po^j* 
fiudy  or  combined  stream  of  the  Acesincn  or  Ckunaiiby  the  Htjdasjiei  v 
JIn/iiimy  the  Hf/draoles  or  RauveCy  the  Hifplianis  or  Bcj/a/ty  and  the  Hit 
sudrns  or  SiUluj,  which,  though  a  large  body  of  water,  U  not  one-h^ 
the  volume  of  the  Indus.'  Below  ihis  confluence,  the  Indus  runs  S.\^< 
into  Sinde,  and  enters  the  sea  70  English  miles  below  Tatta,  in  one  vri 
channel,  12  miles  broad,  and  so  deep  that  a  first  rate  man'of>war  may  nii 
to  Lahorybunder,  30  miles  up.  The  Indus,  indeed,  forms  a  delu  abof« 
Hydrabad,  a  number  of  branches  parting  from  the  main  stream,  and  enter* 
ing  the  sea  by  different  channels ;  yet  these  are  comparatively  of  no  »c- 
count,  being  mere  creeks.  In  the  annual  inundation,  the  Indus  expsBti^ 
to  a  breadth  of  15  miles  in  the  flat  country ;  from  Miittenda  Kote,  up  ^ 
Ouch,  where  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  unite,  a  distance  of  70  miks, 
the  interval  between  the  Indus  and  Puujnud  is  only  10  miles  across,  ss^ 
the  whole  space  is  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  resembling  a  sea.  The  tides 
are  not  perceptible  higher  up  than  60  or  65  miles ;  but  from  the  sea  to 
Lahore — a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles — the  Indus  is  navigftble 
for  vessels  of  200  tons.  The  Indus  is  called  in  Sanscrit,  the  SindJiH  or 
Sindhusy  and  by  the  Persians,  the  Aub  iiinde.  From  Attock  to  Mooltsa, 
it  bears  the  name  of  the  Allock;  and  further  down  that  of  Shoor:  but  it 
is  generally  known  to  Asiatics,  by  the  name  of  the  Siude, — a  name  nol 
unknown  to  Pliny,  who  says,  *<  Indus  incolts  Sindus  appellatus."  Anodier 
name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known,  is  the  NUab  or  Neelavb,  that  is, 

*  As  the  ancients  entsred  India  by  the  ford  of  Attodk,  axtd  travci'ssd  the  plain  of  Ihi 
Paojaab  towardji  the  Ganges,  thoae  riven  were  knoim  to  and  namad  bj  tbaas. 
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the  '  Bine  river,'  a  name  wliich  appears  to  hare  been  given  also  to  the  Can* 
bal  river. 

Tiie  Punjnud.']    The  five  tribatary  rivers  which  unite  in  the  Panj- 
srady  and  give  name  to  the  Punjaub,  are  equal  to  the  largest  rivers  in 
£nropp.     They  discharge  the  rain  which  falU,  an<l  tlie  snow  which  melts 
upon  the  mountains,  from  the  pass,  by  which  the  Indus  enters  the  plains  to 
the  lake  of  Rawan*s  Head,  on  the  confines  of  Tibet,  a  ranp:e  of  aliont  500 
miles. — The  first,  proceeding  from  the  IniliLs  eastward,  is  thn  Iht/lttWy  Bc" 
hnly  or  Viduxtft,  the  Hifdtixpes  of  the  Greeks.     It  takes  its  rine  in  the* 
S.E.  comer  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  through  which  it  Aowm,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  500  miles,  unites  with  the  Chnnaub  or  Chenauhj  the 
Acesines  of  the  Greeks. — The  Chunauhy  the  largest  in  size  of  the  five» 
rises  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  summit  that  gives  rise  to  the  Ihylum, 
Although  the  Ihylam  and  this  river  fiow  for  some  time  very  near  to  each 
other,  and  consequently  meet  at  a  small  angle,  their  junction  is  attended  with 
great  noise  and  violence, — a  circumstance  notic^cl  by  the  historians,  both 
of  Alexander  and  Timonr.     The  banks  of  the  Chunaub  are  low  and  well 
IV oodedv-^ About  forty  miles  below  the  janction  of  these  two  rivers,  the  nnit« 
ed  current  receive^  the  waters  of  the  Rattoee,  Ravey,  Irnvati^  or  Hydraotes 
of  the  Greeks.     This  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  rivers,  but  its  length  is  con- 
aiderable.     It  issues  from  the  mountainous  district  of  upper  Lahore.    Un- 
less where  it  stagnates,  the  llauvee  is  nu  where  much  above  500  yards 
across,  and  in  the  <lry  season  it  does  not  exceeil  40. — The  conjoined  rivers 
Tiow  roll  past  the  city  of  Moultan,  in  one  vast  and  rapid  stream,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Chunauh.     Nearly  100  miles  lielow  Monltan  it  is  joined 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Bt\yah  and  the  SuUuj, — The  Bey  ah,  yipaxa^ 
or  ancient  river  of   Hyphasijff  rises  in  tlie  mountains  of   Kooloo,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  350  miles  joins  the  Sutluj. — The  Sulliij,  SMlMleJi\ 
Shcto-jdety  or  Sniadniy  the  Zaradrus  or  Hysndrus  of  the  ancients,  has  its 
source  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  perhaps  in  the  Uawan  s  Heail  and  some 
adjoining  lakes.     It  flows  at  first  almost  due  W.  and  then  S.,  bounding 
the  province  of  Lahore  on  the  £.     Some  have  considered  this  stream  to 
be  the  real  Hydaxpes  of  the  Greeks.     The  course  of  the  Sutluj,  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountain  to  where  the  Beyali  joins  it,  may  be  estimated  at 
above  500  miles,  and  their  joint  course  to  the  Indus  about  400  more.     The 
converging  of  so  many  large  rivers,  necessarily  insure  a  high  degree  of 
fertility  in  this  quarter ;  and  accordingly,  the  doahs^  or  narrow  portion  of 
land  between  those  rivers  near  their  junctions,  have  always  in  tranquil  and 
peaceable  times' been  famous  for  their  cultivation  and  produce. 

The  Ganges^  The  Ganges  is  the  next  river  that  claims  our  attention. 
Although  not  the  largest,  it  is  the  most  useful  and  the  most  highly 
venerated  of  all  the  Indian  rivers.  Previous  to  the  discoveries  of  Webb, 
Raper,  Moorcroft,  Fraser,  and  Hodgson,  the  sources  of  this  river  in  all  the 
maps — from  that  of  the  Lamas  down  to  that  of  Arrowsmith — were  repre- 
sente<l  as  lying  far  up  in  Tibet,  in  the  Kentaisse  rafige,  from  which  two 
streams  were  made  to  fif*w  westwanl  in  parallel  courses.  The  southern 
branch  was  traced  to  the  lake  of  Mapana,  called  Manxarovara,  or  *  th<» 
sacred  lake,*  by  the  snperetitious  Hindoos,  and  Mapang  by  Moorcroft,  who 
visited  this  spot  in  1812.  It  was  thence  conducted,  after  a  very  8horl  course, 
into  another  lake  to  the  W.  of  it,  callecl  Lanken  by  the  Lamas,  Lanklie 
Dhe  in  Tiefentaller,  and  Rhawan  Head  by  Moorcroft.  This  southern 
stream,  called  LaukUhoUy  and  afterwards  Ganga^  or  'the  river,'  after 
emanating  from  these  lakes,  was  made  to  run  very  far  to  the  W.,  almost  aa 
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far  as  Mount  Ksntel»  the  eastern  frontier  of  Cashnaere,  where  it  was  joiae^ 
hy  the  northern  branch,  which  had  pursued  an  equally  long  course,  aad 
passed  to  the  S.  of  Ladauk.     The  unite<l  streana  was  there  represented  si 
piercinpr  the  Himalaya  about  100  B,  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  their  junctkm, 
and  falling  into  a  vast  basin  at  tlie  foot  of  that  awful  range.      This  caven 
was  called  the  Upper  Gangoutri^  or  '  cow*s  mouth ;  and  placed  by  Tiefeih 
taler,  in  36°  N.  laU,  and  by  Rennel  in  SS^'  N.  lat.  From  this  spot  the  rinr 
was  delineated  as  running  S.E.  to  Deuprat^^,  where  it  met  the  Aiuckim" 
dra  from  the  E.  By  such  representations  of  its  course  and  soarce,  a  strpais 
which  is  now  known  to  emanate  from  the  S.  slope  of  Himalaya,  and  lo  be 
not  larifer  at  Gangoutri  than  a  tolerable  mountain-burn — as  it  would  be 
termed  in  Scotland — was  made  to  have  a  course  of  1,150  miles  throngb 
Tibet,  by  the  Lamas*  map,  and  800  miles  of  a  mountainous  course,  by 
Rennel.     The  two  streams  represented  in  the  Lamas*  map,  as  forming  the 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  are  now  known,  to  be  those  of  the  Sutlaj  and  Indni 
— the  latter  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  Cailas,  and  the  former  from  the  point  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Cailas.  By  the 
labours  of  our  scientific  countrymen  in  ^indostan  it  has  been  most  certaiolf 
ascertained  that  the  Ganges  has  its  origin  in  two  mountain-streams,  which 
unite  at  Deupraag,  called  the  Bagkjfretiy  or  Bhagiralhi,  and  the  Alucknun' 
dm  or  ALikmvida,  Of  these  two,  the  latter  is  tlie  larger  body  of  water.  The 
moit  distant  sources  of  these  two  streams,  however,  namely  the  J^hannevk 
and  Dauli,  have  not  yet  been  traced  to  their  origin.  Tlie  origin  of  the  Bho' 
(Syreity  is  in  the  very  depths  of  the  great  Himalaya,  in  a  vast  semieircnlsr 
valley  or  hollow  confined  within  the  five  mighty  peaks  of  the  Boodroo 
Himala,  otherwise  denominated  Mahadeva  Calinga^  or  *the  throne  of 
Mahadeva.*     On  both  sides  the  incipient  stream  is  bounded  by  immense 
rocks,  and  in  front,  over  the  debmtche,  is  an  immense  wall  of  snow  perfectly 
perpendicular,  and  300  feet  thick  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  summit. 
This  collection  of  snow,  the  accumulation  of  ages,  is  completely  frozen  aad 
solid,  and  composed  of  successive  layers  several  feet  thick,  each  seemingly 
the  remains  of  a  fall  of  snow  in  a  separate  year.     From  the  brow  of  this 
curious  wall  of  snow,  and  immediately  above  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  Isrge 
hoary  icicles  depend.   These  an  illiterate  Bramin  who  accompanied  csptsia 
Hodgson  from  Gangoutri,  called  Hhe  hair  of  Mahadeva*,  whence  the 
Ganges  is  said  in  the  Shasters  to  flow.     It  is  to  this  extraordinary  outlet 
that,  in  Hodgson's  opinion,  the  appellation  of  '  the  cow's  month'  is  sptly 
given.     The  height  of  the  snow-arch  is  just  sufficient  to  let  the  stream  ps« 
under  it.     Masses  of  snow  were  falling  on  all  sides  when  Hodgson  visited 
it  in  1817,  and,  little  time  being  left,  he  could  do  no  more  tlian  measure  the 
Bize  of  the  stream  at  its  outlet.     The  mean  breadth  was  27  feet ;  the 
greatest  depth  18  inches,  and  the  shallowest  9  or  10.     This  outlet  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  celebrated  Ganges  to  the  eye  of  the  curious  traveller. 
Zealous  to  proceed  beyond  this  tremendous  spot,  Hodgson  was  nererthe- 
less  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  having  frequently  sunk  in  snow. 
The  height  of  this  first  appearance  of  the  Ganges  was  estimated  by  the  ba- 
rometer at  12,914  feet  above  the  level  of  Calcutta,  or  13,800  feet  above 
that  of  the  sea ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  neighbouring  peak  at  22,654  feet 
above  the  same  level,  or  8,854  feet  above  the  level  of  this  point.    1^ 
course  of  the  J^hanveviey  or  Jahnee  Ganga,  which  joins  this  stream  at  By- 
ramghattee,  16  miles  W.  of  its  source,  is  parted  from  it  by  an  intervening 
rldgH  of  the  Himalaya,  and  rises,  according  to  native  leport,  from  the  foot 
oi'  a  stupendous  peak  called  R^eke  Sojrsian,  1.3  days*  journey  C.  of  Byran>« 
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§^atte»  or  12  days*  jonniey  farther  £•  than  that  of  the  Bhagyretty.  But  aa 
the  country  is  exceasively  moantainous,  these  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  five  miles  each.  For  the  first  30  miles,  the  course  of  the  Bhagyretty 
is  almost  due  W.  to  Sookee,  when  it  turns  to  the  S ;  and,  after  performing 
a  direct  coarse  of  70  Elnglish  miles  in  that  direction,  joins  the  Aluckoundra 
at  Deupraag,  in  30<>.  9'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  31'  E.  long.— The  DauU,  which 
^was  trace<i  by  Moorcroft  to  within  12  miles  of  its  source,  is  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Alucknundra,  and  is  a  much  larger  stream  than  the  Vishnu, 
being  40,  while  the  latter  is  only  20  yards  broad.  The  source  of  the  Dauli 
is  immediately  under  the  last  and  most  elevated  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  which 
separates  Seriaagur,  or  Gnrhwal,  from  the  Undes,  in  Little  Tibet,  not  far 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  pass  of  Nitee.  About  10  miles  below  the  pass,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Hitvangal,  from  the  W.,  a  larger  stream  than  itself.  Imme- 
diately above  this  confluence  is  the  limit  of  trees.  After  the  union  of  the 
two  streams  at  Bissenpraag,  it  is  called  the  Alucknundra ;  and  being  suc- 
cessively augmented  by  the  Mandadni^  the  Birhi^  the  Nandacni^  the  Pin^ 
davy  aud  the  Gural  Ganga,  it  becomes  a  large  and  rapid  stream  at  Serina- 
g^,  where  it  is  80  yards  broad,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  low  water ; 
but  when  swollen,  the  whole  channel,  250  yards  wide,  is  filled  from  side 
to  side.  Twenty  miles  below,  it  joins  the  Baghyretty  at  Deupraag,  the 
two  streams  being  respectively  112  and  142  feet  broad;  and  rising, 
when  swollen  by  the  united  enows,  to  40  and  47  feet  each  in  additional 
depth,  the  channels  being  much  confined.  -  Immediately  below  the  con- 
fluence, the  combined  stream,  now  denominated  the  Ganges,  is  80  yards 
wide,  and  very  deep.  The  source,  it  has  been  stated,  has  an  elevation  of 
above  13,800  feet:  at  Hardwar,  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  in  29''  57'  lat., 
and  78^  2'  long-,  where  the  river  enter  the  plains  of  Hindostan,  its  eleva- 
tion is  little  more  than  1000  feet,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  about  200 
miles,  the  Ganges  descends  nearly  thirteen  times  as  much  as  in  all  the 
remainder  of  its  long  passage  to  the  ocean^  a  distance  not  less  than 
1000  miles ;''  hence  its  lake-like  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
▼alley.  From  Hurdwar,  it  pursues  a  S.£.  course  to  the  sea — its  pre- 
vious course  having  been  W.S.W. — passing  by  the  ancient  cities  of 
Canoge,  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Patna,  and  receiving  as  it  flows  1 1  large 
rivers,  some  equalling  the  Rhine,  as  the  Jumna^Gogra^  Gunduck,  Cosa,  and 
TeestOy  and  none  smaller  than  the  Thames,  besides  a  great  many  of  infe- 
rior note.  From  Hurdwar  to  Allahabad,  where  it  receives  the  Jumna,  it 
is  generally  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide.  After  their  junc- 
tion, the  breadth  is  progressive  till  it  has  attained  a  width  of  three  miles, 
in  places  where  no  islands  intervene.  When  lowest,  the  principal  channel 
varies  from  400  yards  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad ;  but  is  commonly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide.  Near  its  union  with  the  Jumna,  it  is  ford- 
able  in  some  places,  but  the  navigation  is  never  interrupted.  At  500 
miles  frt>m  the  sea,  the  channel  b  30  feet  deep  at  low  water.     Opposite 

'  The  deioent  from  Hurdwar  to  the  sea,  1000  miles  in  direct  distance,  is  estimated 
at  nine  inches  per  mile,  or  750  feet  collectively ;  but  the  windings  are  so  great,'  as  to 
reduce  it  to  4  inches  per  mile,  at  an  average.  From  where  it  israes  from  we  snow  at 
the  foot  of  the  Roodroo  Himala,  the  descent  cannot  be  less  than  100  feet  per  mile  to 
Deupraag;  and  allowing  the  windings  to  double  the  distance,  60  feet  per  mile.  Its 
velocity  at  Serinagur  is  eight  miles  an  nour ;  but  only  three  miles  an  hour  in  the  plains 
when  low.  When  swelled,  howevei*,  by  the  periodical  rains,  and  the  torrents  ofsnow 
from  the  lofty  Himalaya,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  six,  and  even  eight  miles  per  hour,  in 
particular  situations  and  under  certain  circumstances.  At  that  season  the  violence  of 
the  current  freq^uently  undermines  the  banks,  and  sweeps  away  whole  fields  and  plan, 
tations. 
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the  month  of  the  Com,  at  Colgong,  300  miles  dtre^A  distsnoe  from  th 
tea,  the  navisnihle  stream  is  70  feet  deep.  At  220  miles  from  the  so, 
commences  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, — an  alluml  tract,  twice  the  size  «f 
that  of  the  Nile.  The  smallest  branch  of  the  river,  called  the  Hot^^ 
fans  by  Chandemagore  and  Calcutta,  into  the  sea ;  whilst  the  pnnnjni 
stream  flowing  S.E.  to  Dacca,  enters  the  gulf  of  Bengal  80  miles  of  direct 
distance  below.  The  extreme  mouths  of  this  mighty  stream  are  iava- 
8ecte<I  with  woody  isles  called  Sitnderbunds,  the  usual  haunts  of  that  imst 
ferocious  of  all  ferocious  animals,  the  Bengal  tyger.  llie  Delta,  asd  i 
considerable  tract  of  land  above  it,  are  annually  inundated ;  and  at  tba 
season  present  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea.  The  comparative  course  of 
this  river,  from  the  source  of  the  Dauli  to  its  junction  with  the  Bonaoh 
pooter,  is  about  1,170  English  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  sea  90 
more;  being  in  all  1,200  miles.  Owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  sail 
composing  its  banks,  the  Ganges  has  in  the  lapse  of  years  consideraUf 
shifted  its  rourRC.  In  tracing  the  coast  of  the  delta,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  8  openings,  each  of  which  appears  in  its  turn  to  have  been  the  priB" 
cipal  mouth.  It  is  thought  that  the  Ganges  is  but  little  swelled  bytiv 
melting  of  the  snows,  but  considerably  by  the  rains  which  fall  on  tlie 
mountains.  The  sum  total  of  i\a  ri<e  is  32  feet.  In  tho  mountains  the 
rains  begin  early  in  April ;  and  by  t!ie  latter  end  of  July  all  the  lowff 
parts  of  Bengal  contiguous  to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  are  overflowed) 
the  inundation  spreading  more  tlian  100  miles  in  breadth. — The  propff 
name  of  the  Ganges,  in  the  language  of  Hindostan,  is  i^aid  to  be  Puddi, 
But  the  river  is  sacred  to  the  goddess  Giinga,  the  daughter  of  monst 
Himavut. 

Trihulariex  of  the  Ganges,']  In  a  mere  sketch  of  the  Ganges  it  woold 
be  vain  to  attempt  enumerating  its  tributary  streams.  The  largest 
branches  are  on  the  western  side,  and  have  their  source  within  60  miles  of 
the  gulfM  of  Cutch  and  Cambay,  so  that  they  are  really  larger  than  the 
Ganges  itself;  but,  taking  the  aggregate,  the  greatest  bo<ly  of  water  flows 
from  the  ridge  of  the  Himalaya  on  the  £.  Of  the  branchi^  that  enter  tbs 
Ganges  on  the  left  side  the  five  principal  are :  the  Gogra^  the  GffMfsci, 
the  Cosa^  the  Teesta^  and  the  Drahffio[)oalra, 

The  Brahtnajyoolra.']  The  Brahmapootra,  commonly  written  Bnrram' 
pooter,  is  a  mighty  river,  exceeding  the  Ganges  both  in  size  and  in  length 
of  course.  Of  its  exact  source  we  are  yet  ignorant,  although  we  posnss  > 
good  deal  of  hypotheses  upon  the  subject-'^  For  many  years  past  thii 
river,  on  the  authority  of  major  Rennell  and  captain  Turner,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Sanpoo  of  Tibet ;  but  recent  dis- 
coveries have  tended  to  bring  this  conjecture  into  disrepute,  at  least  so  fitf 
as  refers  to  the  eastern  branch,  or  Luhit,  the  course  of  which  has  beo 
traced  until  it  diminishes  to  a  shallow  rocky  stream,  broken  by  lapHhi 
among  the  range  of  mountains  that  bound  Assam  to  the  N.E«  It  has  $l$o 
been  ascertained  that  Brahmacoond  is  not  its  source.  Some  geographervi 
however,  expect  that  a  connexion  between  the  Brahmapootra  and  &iojkw 
will  still  be  established  by  means  of  the  DUiongy  or  western  branch ;  but 
this  appears  improbable,  both  from  the  inconsiderable  size  of  the  Dibong 
at  the  furthest  point  to  which  it  has  been  explored,  and  the  monntaio- 

*  The  most  recent  acoounta  we  have  received  on  this  subject  Is  a  newspaper  netkik 
stating  that  lieutenant  P.  P.  Burlton,  of  the  Bengal  artillery  in  Assam,  hss  <&* 
covered  the  source  of  the  Burrampooter  river  to  be  a  snowy  range  of  mountainsy  in  S^ 
N.  lat.,  and  96"  IV  £.  long,^near]y  1000  miles  distant  from  the  pboe  whsre  it  mi 
before  supposed  to  have  had  its  rise ! 
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oti9  chain  (apparently  a  prolongation  of  tho  Himalaya)  which  seems  to 
extend  without  interruption  eastward  far  beyon<l  the  longitude  of  the 
Dihong.  Havinir  quitted  Assam,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
Brahmapootra  enters  Bens^al,  in  the  district  of  Rangamattey;  and  tlien 
turning  to  the  south,  runs  300  miles  direct  distance  more,  through 
Bengal,  till  it  joins  the  Ganges,  below  Luckipore,  within  30  miles  of  the 
sea,  after  a  comparative  course  of  at  least  1,600  British  miles.  In  its 
course  through  Tibet,  it  receives  the  Painomtcliieu  below  Tishooloomboo  ; 
and  in  its  passage  through  the  long  valley  of  Assam,  it  receives  34  streams 
from  the  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  N.,  and  24  from  the  Garrow  moun- 
tains on  the  S.,  all  navigable  at  all  seanons  for  boats.  After  entering 
Bengal,  it  is  augmented  by  a  number  of  tributary  streams  from  the  Bootan 
and  Tibetian  mountains.  For  the  last  60  miles  of  its  ccmrse,  it  m  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide ;  and  below  Luckipore  its  channel  is  expanded  to 
the  breadth  of  ten  miles.  In  Tibet  it  is  called  the  San  poo;  in  Assam, 
tho  BurramjXMler  ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  MegtiOy  from 
the  junction  of  a  small  Sylhet  stream.  The  doab  between  this  river  and 
the  Ganges  is  soft  alluvial  soil, — and  in  1809  the  Brahmapootra  showed 
that  with  a  very  little  more  flood  it  would  have  swept  30,000  square 
miles  of  rich  land  into  the  sea. 

The  GouT/T.]  The  source  of  this  stream  is  not  yet  easily  ascertained  ; 
but  is  probably,  like  that  of  the  Ganges,  concealed  by  the  glaciers  of  the 
Himalaya.  It  is  composed  of  two  branches,  called  tho  Eastern  and 
Western  Gogra,  which  run  parallel  courses,  till  united  at  Swargadwara, 
when  the  confluent  Ktream  pursues  a  S.E.  course  through  Keroaoon  and 
Oude,  and  joins  the  Ganges,  at  Mangy,  in  the  province  of  Baiiar,  after  a 
comparative  coursK  of  500  British  miles. 

The  Jnmna  and  Sane.']  Turning  our  attention  to  the  branches  which 
join  the  Ganges  on  the  right,  or  western  bank,  the  two  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Jumna  and  the  Sone. — The  source  of  the  Jttmnay  or  Jnm* 
nah,  was  exactly  ascertained  by  Mr  Eraser  in  1815,  and  captain  Hodgson 
in  1817.  Accordin:'  to  them,  it  ri«<es  in  a  bed  of  snow,  43  miles  W.  of 
the  Bhasryretty,  on  the  S.VV.  side  of  the  great  Jumnoutri,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  stupendous  peak  of  Boonder  Pooch,  in  30"  5S'  N.  lat.,  and  78"  23' 
£.  long.  This  snowy  bed,  180  feet  wide,  by  40.^  feet  deep,  conceals  the 
source  of  the  Jumna.  The  snow  which  forms  it  has  fallen  from  mural 
precipices  of  granite  which  enclose  the  incipient  stream  on  both  sides.  In 
geographical  strictness,  however,  the  Touse  is  the  parent  stream, — origi- 
nating  far  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna,  in  the  depths  of  the  Himalaya. 
This  branch,  after  receiving  the  Pabtir  from  the  mountains  of  Bischur, 
runs  S.E.  till  it  receives  the  Jumna  below  Kalsee,  after  running  a  direct 
course  of  more  than  1 00  British  miles  ;  whilst  that  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  65.  Not  far  below  this  junction,  the  combined  stream  in  aug- 
mpnte<l  by  the  Girree^  which  has  pursued  a  direct  course  of  more  than  80 
miles  from  the  N.W.  At  Fyzabad  the  Jumna  enters  the  plains  of  Delhi, 
and  flows  S.E.  till  it  enters  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad,  after  a  comparative 
course  of  800  English  miles.  At  the  point  of  confluence,  the  breadth  of 
the  Jumna  is  1,400  yards,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  a  full  mile. — The  Chum' 
hul  and  Beiwahf  from  the  elevated  level  of  Malwa,  enter  the  Jumna  on 
the  S.W.,  after  performing  separate  courses  of  440  and  330  English  miles 
each.  Below  the  conflux  of  the  Chumbnl  and  Jumna,  the  latter  is  never 
fordable. — The  country  where  the  Sone  rises  is  but  imperfectly  known* 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  table-land  called  Omerkuntuc,     Ln  the  lower  part 
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of  its  course  this  river  is  navigable.     It  deposits  vast  qnantitiea  of  sssd 
along  its  banks  while  in  flood. 

Rivers  of  the  Deccanjy  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Deccan  are :  ihe 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Tupiee  flowing  W. ;  and  the  Mahanada^  the  (Ms- 
venfy  and  the  Krishna^  flowing  £. — The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  laigni 
rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the  interior  of  India.  It  source  is  near  tkt 
of  the  Sone  ;  but  it  flows  nearly  due  W.  to  the  galf  of  Cambay,  wfaiek  A 
reaches  after  a  straight  course  of  about  750  miles. — The  Tupiee^  or  Te- 
patty  or  Surat  rwer^  has  a  winding  coutk  of  about  460  miles* — ^Tk 
MahanadOy  or  Kuilaky  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Bundelcund,  and  flon 
by  varioos  channels  into  the  bay  of  Bengal — The  Godavery  has  its  soone 
in  the  Western  Ghants.  Its  course  may  be  estimated  at  850  miles,  ex- 
tending nearly  across  from  sea  to  sea.  This  river  is  held  very  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos  of  the  Deccan* — The  Krishna  likewise  rises  in  the  westera 
Ghauts,  and  flows  eastward,  forming  a  delta  near  Masulipatam,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  650  miles.  In  no  other  part  of  India  are  the  riven  of 
so  little  avail  for  useful  purposes  as  among  the  hilly  districts  where  the 
Krishna  and  its  branches  are  situated.  They  usually  occupy  dells  tfasi 
are  very  narrow,  and  the  steep  sides  of  the  intervening  hills  pour  the  nns 
into  the  rivers  as  fast  as  they  descend. 

The  Pennar  <tnd  Cavenf.']  The  Pennar  rises  about  the  middle  of  tk 
table-land  of  Balaghaut,  and  flows  N.  for  the  first  100  miles  of  its  couise; 
it  then  turns  £.,  and,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea,  crosses  from  a  ghsst 
in  the  hills  into  the  low  country,  its  final  termination  being  a  little  beknr 
Nellore,  and  its  whole  course  about  350  miles. — The  Caveiy  desoeodt 
into  the  plain  of  the  Caraatic,  a  river  of  considerable  magnitude.  Whes 
it  reaches  the  low  country  it  divides  into  many  branches,  and  when  it  8r< 
rives  at  the  sea  it  forms  a  wider  delta  than  any  other  river  in  the  peaia- 
sula. 

Lakes,"]  There  are  few  lakes  in  India.  The  Chilka  lake,  which  aeps- 
rates  the  Northern  Circars  from  the  Kuttah  district  towards  the  sea,  is  one 
of  the  principal.  It  has  evidently  been  formed  by  the  ocean  breakii^ 
over  the  flat  sandy  shore.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  8  in  breadth. 
— The  lake  of  Pullicaty  on  the  coast  of  the  Camatic,  has  had  a  similsr 
origin.  It  extends  33  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  is  1 1  miles  across  in  the 
broadest  part. — The  CoUnr  lake  is  formed  by  the  waters  deposited  by  ths 
Krishna  and  Godavery  during  the  period  of  inundation,  in  a  vast  hollow 
betwixt  these  rivers,  47  miles  from  £.  to  W.  by  14  in  breadth. — In  North 
Canara  there  is  an  extensive  lake,  called  the  lake  of  Onore,  which  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Ghauts. 

Canals,']  The  Pennar  and  Tripapalore  rivers,  in  the  Camatic,  are 
connected  near  Fort  St  David  by  a  canal  of  about  1800  yards  in  lengtL 
— In  1803  a  canal  was  made  from  the  Black  town  of  Madras  to  Ennore, 
which  is  10,500  yards  in  length. — The  canal  drawn  from  the  Jumna  to 
Delhi,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  the  work  of  the  Mahommedan 
sovereign,  was  repaired  and  cleansed  by  the  Bengal  government  in  1610. 


CHAP.  III.— CLIMATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  India  is  much  a£fected  by  the  three  great 
modifying  causes  of  position  in  latitude,  the  nature  of  the  surroundiiu^ 
region,  and  the  form  of  the  surface.     It  has  been  said  of  India  that  it  hss 
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only  two  seasons, — ^the  dry  and  the  rainy,  produced  by  the  S.W.  and 
N.  W.  monsoons.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  southern  and  peninsular  India  only 
that  is  governed  by  the  monsoons.  The  commencement  of  the  year  may 
be  considered  as  the  time  of  general  tranquillity  of  the  elements  in  India* 
About  the  middle,  or  towards  the  end  of  April,  the  rain  begins  to  fall 
along  the  Ghauts,  but  the  full  violence  of  the  monsoon  does  not  take  place 
till  towards  the  end  of  May.  As  we  proceed  northward,  the  monsoon  is 
neither  so  early  nor  so  violent.  As  far  as  respects  the  rainy  season,  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  India  to  which  the  monsoons  extend  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  regular.  When  the  S.W.  monsoon  prevails,  the  Malabar  coast 
in  deluged  with  rain  ;  when  the  N.E.  monsoon  commences,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  rainy  season  on  the  Coromandel  coast  begins.  The 
winter-months  are  cold  upon  the  high  grounds  in  Hyderabad,  and  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mysore.  At  Delhi  the  winters  cold  is  sometimes 
3"  or  4**  below  freezing  in  December,  at  which  time  the  thermometer  is  as 
low  as  52^  during  the  night  at  Calcutta,  and  not  above  86"*  during  the  day. 
The  temperature  during  winter  is  higher  on  the  £.  than  on  the  W.  coast. 
Taking  Madras  and  Bombay  as  medium  stations  on  the  two  coasts,  the 
difference  in  winter- temperature  may  be  stated  at  7% — Madras  being  71% 
and  Bombay  64**.  In  April  and  May,  before  the  showers,  the  thermome- 
ter at  Calcutta  rises  to  110%  and  a  coup  de  soleU  is  almost  the  certain  re- 
sult of  exposing  oneself  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Towards  the  north- 
ern mountains  the  warm  season  is  comparatively  late. 

Diseases,']  It  will  be  easily  apprehended,  that  miasma,  or  malaria, 
must  be  very  prevalent  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  tracts  contiguous 
to  the  larger  rivers.  The  incessant  decomposition  of  animal  matter,  the 
insalubrious  exhalations  from  the  dense  low  jungles,  the  presence  of  ex- 
tf^nsive  forests,  and  the  extent  of  rice-grounds,  are  all  powerful  sources  of 
malaria  in  this  country  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  established  fact,  that  mias- 
matic influence  generates  ague,  remittent  fever,  malignant  continued  fever, 
dysentery,  and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency, fever  is  most  frequent  in  the  rainy  and  hot  seasons, — dysentery  and 
diarrhoea  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,-— and  hepatitis  and  cholera  in 
the  hot  season.  The  banks  of  the  Hoogley  and  the  district  of  Jessore, 
Moorshadabad,  Gundwana,  and  Cuttach,  are  considered  very  unhealthy 
places.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  are  fever, 
dysentery,  and  hepatitis,  and  the  sickliest  period  is  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monsoon,  or  from  August  to  November.  In  Travancore,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver  appear  to  be  particularly  endemic  among  Europeans. 
The  presidency  of  Bombay  is  the  least  salubrious.  The  singular  affection 
of  hemeralopia,  or  night-blindness,  is  very  frequent  among  the  natives. 
Pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections  are  said  to  accompany  fever  in  the 
northerly  provinces.  Rheumatism  is  the  disorder  of  the  elevated  districts 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Dr  Ranken  considers,  as  the 
primary  cause  of  the  endemic  disorders  to  which  Europeans  are  subject  in 
India,  an  excess  of  heat  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  SO*"  above  the  tem- 
perature of  Great  Britain.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Eoropeans  are  seldom  sufficiently  attentive  to  their  diet  and  regimen  in 
warm  climates.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to  a  European  constitu- 
tion, under  such  a  climate  as  that  of  India,  than  the  practice  of  consuming 
a  quantity  of  fish,  meat,  and  eggs  at  breakfast ;  rich  soups,  roast  meat,  and 
fowl  at  tiffen,  with  the  usual  allowance  of  wine,  and  occasionally  malt 
liquor. 
IV,  3  o 
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Soil»2  Tbe  soil  of  India  may  be  generally  described  as  fertile,  and 
perhaps  exhibits  fewer  varieties  than  might  be  expected  in  so  rast  a  tract 
of  country.  The  depth  of  vegetable  earth  is  in  some  places  not  less  than 
six  feet*  Tbe  substratum  of  the  soil  in  Hindostan  Proper  ia  in  many 
places  calcareous ;  in  other  parts  it  is  clay  or  rock. 

Productions.]]  We  can  only  devote  a  few  hints  to  the  natural  his- 
tory of  this  country,  rich  though  it  indeed  be  both  in  Tegetahle  and  mi- 
neral treasures. 

Vegetable  Kingdom^  India  produces  those  species  of  grain  which  are 
most  common  to  Europe ;  but  rice,  as  it  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants, is  the  great  object  of  culture,  and  is  a  grain  which  the  levelness  of 
the  country  peculiarly  fits  it  for  producing.  There  are  no  fewer  than  27 
▼arieties  of  it  cultivated ;  and  under  tbe  best  cultivation  the  land  brings 
forth  crops  all  the  year  round.  The  Hindoos  equal  not  the  Chinese  in 
their  attention  to  manuring ;  but  the  superior  fertility  of  their  country 
renders  it  less  necessary.  This  fertility  has  probably  been  the  cause  oi 
the  prevalent  slightness  of  cultivation  ;  at  any  rate  it  sufficiently  compen- 
sates for  the  defect.  Maize  seems  next  to  rice  to  be  the  most  extensive 
crop,  at  least  in  the  western  provinces,  but  wheat  and  barley  are  likewise 
successfully  cultivated.  Sugar-canes  and  cotton  are  reared  in  many  places ; 
but  the  tobacco  of  Hindostan  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  Amoica, 
probably  because  it  is  cured  with  less  skill,  and  perhaps  with  less  atten- 
tion. Mulberry-trees  are  carefully  reared  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  silk- 
worms ;  this  being  the  country  from  which  the  western  parts  of  the  world 
liave  been  supplied  with  these  animals.  Indian  silk,  however,  is  oonaidered 
inferior  to  China  silk  by  9,  and  to  Italian  silk  by  1 1  per  cent. 

The  impenetrable  forests  with  which  some  parts  of  Hindostan  are  co- 
vered have  been  already  mentioned.  The  species  of  trees  are  very  nu- 
merous. Among  them  may  be  distinguished  several  species  of  the  nu- 
merous and  peculiar  family  of  palms,  of  which  that  producing  the  c;ocoa- 
nut  (cocos  ttuciferdy)  is  the  most  remarkable.  This  palm  b  seldom  seen 
wild  ;  but  is  every  where  cultivated  on  account  of  its  nuts,  which,  in  the 
eastern  countries,  are  chewed  with  betel.  A  vigorous  tree  wiVL  yield  500 
full  grown  nuts  in  the  season.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Canara 
these  palms  are  very  abundant.  The  large  £ui-palm  has  leaves  of  which 
one  is  sufficient  to  cover  ten  men,  and  only  three  or  four  to  thatch  a  cot- 
tage. The  leaves  of  the  smaller  fan-palm  are  used  as  paper,  and  from  its 
trunk»  as  also  from  the  nut-bearing  palm,  is  procured  a  liquor  called  /w/m- 
iodd^y  the  palm  wine  of  Africa,  which  becomes  arrack  after  it  has  under- 
gone the  vinous  fermentation ;  and,  when  boiled  down  to  a  syrup,  is  called 
jagaryy  and  serves  as  a  substitnte  for  sugar.  The  plantain  produces  a 
fruit,  which  in  many  places  is  used  as  bread,  and  the  teak-tree  {Tedona 
grandU)  is  said  to  excel  British  oak  in  the  building  of  vessels.  The  bam- 
boo {Bambuta  arumdinacea)  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  or,  to  speak  more 
coiTectly,  reed.  It  will  shoot  up  to  the  height  of  60  feet  in  a  season ;  in 
one  year  it  attains  its  full  growth,  and  during  the  next  the  wood  coasoli- 
dates. 

The  fruits  of  Hindostan  are  very  numerous.  Cocoa-nuts  and  plantains 
have  just  been  mentioned ;  to  these  may  be  added  pmnegranates,  dtroas, 
dates,  almonds,  grapes,  ananas  or  pine-i4>ples,  and  tamarinds.  In  the  north- 
em  provinces,  apples  and  pears  are  plentifnU  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
also  found,  but  are  said  to  be  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  fruit  called  man- 
go is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  the  fruits  of  India.    It  is 
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fonnd  abundantly  to  the  westward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  But  the  man- 
^isteen  is  the  most  delicions  jfrait  that  grows  in  British  India.  The  durion 
is  a  finiit  of  a  most  offensive  smell  and  exquisite  taste*  The  small  iraited 
banana  has  in  all  ages  been  the  food  of  the  Indian  philosophers.' 

Many  trees  and  shrubs  useful  in  medicine  or  the  yarious  arts  are  found, 
though  in  these  respects  the  country  cannot  vie  with  the  Eastern  archipelago. 
A.mong  those  used  in  medicine  are  the  cassia  Jisiula,  mux  wmiica,  and  the 
iaurus  cassia.  Among  those  useful  in  the  arts,  are  the  tree  whose  gum 
ia  well-known  by  the  name  of  gamboge^  and  the  cassalpina  sappan  used 
in  dying  red.  The  cotton-tree  also  flourishes  here.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  wood  of  a  beautiful  grain,  capable  of  the  finest  polish,  and  conse- 
quently much  used  in  cabinet-work.  Sandal-wood  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  S.W.  of  Mysore.  The  pepper-vine  is  found  native  in 
-some  places  of  India.  The  papaver  orieniale,  from  which  opium  is  ob- 
tained, thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Indigo  is  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  value  of  this  article  an- 
nually produced  in  India  was  recently  estimated  at  £3,000,000. 

ZoologyJ]  The  zoology  of  India  is  extensive,  but  our  limits  preclude 
us  entering  into  details.  Among  the  domestic  or  tame  animals,  may  be 
enumerated:  elephants,  buffaloes,  oxen^  hm^es,  asses,  and  mules.  The 
Indian  elephants  differ  from  those  of  Africa  in  having  the  transverse  ridges 
of  enamel  in  the  teeth  smaller,  and  more  numerous,  and  a  toe  more  upon 
each  foot.  Nine  feet  is  the  standard  height  for  male  elephants,  and  such 
an  animal  will  carry  a  load  of  nearly  a  ton^  The  dromedary  is  found  in 
some  places,  but  appears  not  to  be  common  in  every  part  of  Hindostan. 
The  horses  are  numerous  ;  but  as  the  breed  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Arabia, 
the  wealthy  are  supplied  from  that  country  and  from  Britain.  The  oxen 
and  buffaloes  are  of  a  large  size ;  they  are  always  used  in  carriages,  and 
sometimes  they  are  made  use  of  in  riding.  When  intended  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  are  trained  to  a  step  quicker  than  that  which  is  natural  to  them, 
and  are  managed  by  a  rope  fastened  to  a  ring  which  is  passed  through  the 
gristle  of  the  nose.  The  sheep  have  large  tails,  and  they  are  covered  with 
hair  instead  of  wool,  except  in  the  northern  districts ;  and  even  there,  per- 
haps from  want  of  care,  the  wool  is  of  a  bad  quality*  The  wild  beasts 
are  numerous,  particularly  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  are  but  thinly 
peopled.  The  lion  has  been  supposed  to  be  unknown  in  Hindostan, 
but  our  countrymen  have  both  hunted  and  killed  lions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bombay.  The  chief  haunts  of  the  tiger  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
His  leap  is  said  to  be  sometimes  not  less  than  100  feet — an  assertion  in  it* 
self  not  very  probable,  and  the  truth  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain. It  is  from  this  spring  that  the  tiger  gets  his  name :  he,  as  it  were, 
shoots  himself  at  his  prey,  and  tiger^  in  the  Armenian  language,  signifies 
*  an  arrow.'  If  at  the  first  leap  he  misses  his  prey,  he  is  said  by  some 
naturalists  to  retire  without  ever  making  a  second  attempt ;  but  this  b  con* 
tradicted  by  others,  who  affirm,  that,  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  he  sometimes 
makes  use  of  his  speed  in  running,  no  less  than  of  his  agility  in  leaping. 
The  minor  animals  of  prey  are:  leopards,  jackals,  wolves,  bears,  wild 
boars,  panthers,  hyaenas,  lynxes,  and  foxes.  In  the  forests  near  the  Circars, 
the  ourang  outang  is  found,  and  apes  and  monkeys  of  different  kinds  are 
plentiful.     The  rhinoceros  is  common  in  northern  Hindostan,  and  is  said 

*  Trees  are  rented  in  Bengal  just  as  lands  and  houses  are  In  tbis  country.  A  mango 
tree  produces  one  rupee  annually,  a  ix)coa  nut  eight  anas,  a  jack  one  rupee,  a  tamarioi^ 
one  rupee,  a  betel-nut  four  anas,  a  date  two  anas,  a  lime  four  aiuuk 
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to  occur  ia  Borne  of  the  isles  of  the  Ganges.  Different  kiiuis  of  aontelopei 
are  namerous  ;  with  red  deer,  fallow-deer,  musk  deer,  aod  elks*  Id  the 
northern  parts  are  many  species  of  small  animals,  among  which  icay  be 
mentioned  Uie  musk- weasel. 

The  birds  and  insects  of  India  are  remarkable  for  their  nnmbcv  and 
beauty.  The  c&diant  hues  of  the  peacock  still  gild  the  thickets  in  all  pszts 
of  the  country ;  and  all  the  domestic  fowls  now  common  in  Europe,  seem 
to  be  natives  of  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  they  have  been  anccessiveiv 
carried  to  other  countries.  The  inhabitants  are  tormented  by  innnmerBhk 
swarms  of  flies,  white  ants,  musquitoes,  and  hugs.  Scorpions,  snakes,  sod 
rats  are  plentiful ;  with  lizards  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  a  harmless  nature. 
The  Ganges  is  inhabited  by  a  npecies  of  crocodile,  which  has  a  false  bdly 
into  which  it  receives  its  young  in  the  time  of  danger.  Nowhere  are  de 
serpent-tribe  more  formidable,  either  for  their  muscular  strength,  or  their 
poison. 

Mineralogy.']  Generally  speaking,  India  may  he  considered  as  what 
geologists  style  a  primitive  country,  the  rocks  being  commonly  granite  or 
syenite.  Animal  and  vegetable  remains  do  not  appear  to  be  nomennis 
either  in  the  rock  or  the  soil  of  India.  This  part  of  Asia  has  been  cele- 
brated, from  the  earliest  ages,  for  its  diamonds.  Stones  of  this  kind  are 
now  found  in  Brazil,  but  they  are  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior.  The  most 
remarkable  Indian  diamond-mines  are  those  near  Visiapour  belonging  to 
the  Mahrattas,  and  Golconda,  in  the  territories  of  the  nizam  ;  at  Colore,  oa 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Kristna,  there  is  another  diamond-mine.  Tlie 
other  places  mentioned  as  productive  of  diamonds  are :  a  district  of  the 
river  Mahanada,  south  of  Sumbulpour, — Gandicotta,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Ponnai*, — and  Penna,  in  the  territory  of  Bundelcund,  south  of  tlie 
Jumna.  Those  various  mines  give  employment  to  a  great  number  oi  work- 
men. It  is  said  that  the  recent  extension  of  British  territory  into  the  Bir- 
man  dominions  has  given  us  possession  of  several  very  rich  diamond-mines 
in  that  quarter.  The  other  kinds  of  precious  stones  found  in  this  conntiy 
are  sapphires  and  rubies ;  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently  found  in  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire.  Gold,  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  to  be  washed  down  by  the  branches  of 
the  Ganges  which  proceed  from  these  mountains,  is  not  known  to  exist  in 
Hindostan.  Some  travellers  affirm  that  in  this  country  there  are  mines  of 
silver ;  while  others  assert  that  it  affords  no  indications  of  that  metal.  We 
are  certain  that  if  it  be  at  all  found,  the  quantity  is  extremely  small ;  since 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  ages  have  constantly  demanded  bullion  in 
exchange  for  their  commodities,  while,  by  strict  laws,  its  exportation  has 
been  prohibited.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  said  to  exist ;  but 
these  metals  appear  to  be  scarce.  It  appears  from  discussions  in  the  Bom- 
bay journals  that  the  coal  long  known  to  exist  in  Cutch  promises  to  he  of 
use  in  steam  navigation.  As  yet,  however,  the  specimens  which  have  been 
tried  have  been  found  to  be  of  a  bad  quality ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  have  been  procured  without  digging,  where  the  stratum  has  ap- 
pealed on  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is  called,  has  '  cropped  out,'  the  result  cannot 
be  deemed  discouraging.  Surprise  has  been  justly  expressed  that  the  court 
of  directors  have  never  employed  Europeans  of  science  to  ascertain  what 
mineral  riches  are  to  be  found  throughout  their  vast  territories.  The  dis- 
covery of  good  coal  in  Cutch  might  very  much  facilitate  the  steam-nari- 
gation  of  the  Red  sea,  the  route  by  which  a  steam  communication  between 
India  and  Europe  is  most  pi-acticable.     In  one  of  the  Bombay  papers  the 
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iisland  of  Socotra  is  pointed  out  as  an  eligible  place  for  the  deposit  of  coal 
ill  the  event  of  this  navigation  being  attempted. 


CHAP.  IV.— INHABITANTS— MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS— RE- 
LIGION— LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURR 

We  have  already  stated,  that  any  estimate  of  the  immense  population  of 
India,  must  be  a  mere  approximation ;  and  have  given  the  elements  of  one 
approximation,  by  which  it  is  reckoned  at  134,000,000. 

Hi7idoosr\  The  Hindoos,  or  native  inhabitants,  still  form  the  most  nu- 
merous tribe  in  this  country,  <<  though  there  are  differences  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Hindus,  in  some  cases  arising  from  the  districts  of 
livhich  they  are  natives,  and  in  others  from  the  nature  of  their  occupations, 
yet" — obs(  rves  a  sensible  writer  in  the  *  Picture  of  India,'  an  admirable 
book  recently  publLnhed — "  yet  there  is  generally  speaking,  a  family  like- 
ness among  them,  which  sufficiently  marks^  them  as  one  people.  The 
uiountaineers  of  the  north  are  strong  and  muscular ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  of  more  slender  frame  ;  but  they  are  generally  what  one  would  term 
'  clean  made,'  and  capable  of  enduring  much  more,  both  of  privation  and 
fatigue,  than  one  would,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to  believe.  They  are 
unlike  any  of  the  races  that  have  been  found,  as  it  is  usual  to  say,  native 
in  tropical  countries.  Their  features  are  much  finer  than  those  of  any  of 
the  Negro  races,  and  they  have  neither  the  fiery  eye  nor  the  sinister 
look  of  the  Malays ;  at  the  same  time,  they  are  without  the  impassioned 
aspect  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians.  The  general  expression  is  soft  and  re- 
tiring ;  but  there  is  a  dash  of  cunning  about  it ;  and  when  a  Hindu  hum- 
bles himself  to  the  dust  before  you,  you  are  not  wholly  free  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  treachery.  Perhaps  that  has  been  produced  by  the  long  ha- 
bit that  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  their  oppressive  rulera,  of  conceal- 
ing their  circumstances  lest  they  should  be  plundered.  On  the  part  of  the 
low  castes,  it  no  doubt  arises  in  so  far  from  the  inferior  situation  in  which 
they  find  themselves,  without  any  blame  on  their  part,  or  merit  on  that  of 
those  on  account  of  whom  they  are  humble ;  and  in  the  Brahmins  there  is 
often  a  most  hypocritical  expression  occasioned  by  the  overacting  of  pre- 
tended sanctity. 

''  The  face  of  the  Hindu  is  oval,  with  a  reasonable  but  not  very  large 
forehead ;  the  eyes  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  white,  and  the  black  of 
the  iris  is  soft  and  dull ;  their  eye-brows  are  in  general  well-formed,  the 
mouth  and  nose  of  rather  a  European  cast,  though  the  former  has  a  little 
the  character  of  that  of  the  Jews.  The  hair  is  black  and  long,  but  ratlier 
soft,  and  has  no  natural  tendency  to  curl.  The  females  of  the  inferior 
castes,  from  the  harsh  treatment  they  meet  with,  and  the  severe  labour 
they  must  undergo,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  never  handsome,  and  very 
early  in  life  have  a  haggard  appearance ;  but  even  then  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  a  great  deal  of  fatigue,  and  in  some  of  the  mountain-districts  the 
whole  labour  of  the  field  devolves  upon  them,  the  men  being  trained  to 
arms.  The  women  of  the  high  castes  are  very  different ;  their  forms  are 
delicate  and  gi'aceful,  their  limbs  finely  tapered  and  rounded,  their  features 
mild,  their  eyes  dark  and  languishing,  their  hair  fine  and  long,  their  com- 
plexions glowing,  as  if  they  were  radiant,  and  their  skins  remarkably  po- 
lished and  soft.  The  only  feature  about  them  that  does  not  quite  hariuA. 
nize  with  European  notions  of  female  symmetry,  is  the  size  and  pr 
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of  tlieir  ean ;  but,  with  this  exception^  notbing  can  be  nicNne  lithe  aid 
sylph-like  than  a  genuine  Hindu  beauty." ^° 

*^  The  dress  of  the  Hindus  is  remarkably  simple,  and,  except  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  cotton-cloth  of  which  it  is  made,  there  is  very  little  differaoe 
in  that  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  distinction  of  the  fomaer  consistiis 
more  in  their  jewels  and  attendants.  The  two  grand  diTiaions  of  the  Hie- 
du  or  Brahmiuical  faith,  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of  a  white  liae 
on  tbo  face,  which  it  made  with  chunam  or  lime^ratber  chalk  sm 
clay  mixed — found  in  some  holy  places  in  Gujerat.  The  followeis  of  Sin 
wear  the  line  perpendicular,  and  those  of  Vishnu  horizontal.  Tlte  adon- 
ti(m  of  Siva  has  at  one  time  been  more  prevalent  on  the  west  coast,  ad 
that  of  Vishnu  on  the  east ;  but  they  are  now  in  ao  far  blended.  Still  die 
Brahmins  of  Siva,  on  some  parts  of  the  west,  consider  tfaemselvea  of  s 
caste  so  transcend  en  tly  high  and  holy,  that  they  will  not  eat  with  thate 
of  any  other  place.  The  disting^aishing  badge  of  the  castes  is  a  strii^ 
tied  round  the  shoulders ;  the  number,  form,  colour,  and  order  of  the 
tli.eads  in  which,  indicate  the  particular  rank  that  the  wearer  holds  ia 
his  caste.  No  member  of  an  inferior  caste  is  however  allowed  to  wear 
so  many  threads  in  the  string  as  the  very  lowest  order  of  the  caste  abova 
him ;  and  the  Sudra  is  not  permitted  to  wear  any  string.  The  men  m 
India  have  two  fashions  of  dress,-:— one  which  they  are  described  as  hav- 
ing worn  in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  end  no  one  knows  how  long  before 

^®  "  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  though  most  of  the  male  deities  are  represented  ofa 
deep  brown  colour,  lilte  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  females  are  osiialiy  no  leas  r4 
and  white  than  our  porct^laiu  beauties,  as  exhibited  in  England.  But  it  is  erident  fnsa 
the  expressions  of  most  of  the  Indians  themselves,  from  the  style  of  their  amatory  pee^ 
try,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they  consider  fairness  as  a  part  of  i>eaiity,  and  a  prssf 
of  noble  blood.  They  do  not  like  to  be  called  black,  and  although  the  AbysaiiiaiHL 
who  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  country,  are  very  little  darker  than  they  tfaeai> 
selves  are,  their  jest-books  are  full  of  taunts  on  the  charcoal  complexion  of  the  *  Hob- 
shce.*  Much  of  this  has  probably  arisen  from  their  havini^  been  ao  long  anlgccted  ts 
the  Moguls,  and  other  conquerors  orisinally  from  more  northern  climates,  and  whs 
continued  to  keep  up  the  cunipir.itive  fairness  of  their  stock  by  frequent  importation  of 
northern  beauties.  India,  too,  has  been  alwa3^  ^■^^  ^^^  before  tne  Europeans  esae 
hither,  a  favourite  theatre  for  adventurers  from  Persia,  Greece,  Tartary,  'Vurkmj,  aad 
Arabia,  all  white  men,  and  all  in  their  turn  poasessed  themselves  of  wealth  and  power. 
These  circumstances  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  make  a  fair  complexion  fashion- 
able. It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  o(>s:?rve  how  aurdy  all  these  classes  of  men  m  a 
few  generations,  oven  without  any  intermarriage  with  the  Hindoos^  assume  the  deep 
olive  tint,  little  less  dark  than  a  Negro,  which  seems.natural  to  the  dimate.  The  Pdr> 
tnguese  natives  form  unions  among  themselves  alone,  or  if  they  can,  with  EoropeaBg. 
Yet  the  Portuguese  have,  during  a  three  hundred  years*  residence  in  India,  beonne  as 
black  as  CafTres.  Surely  this  goes  far  to  disprove  the  assertion,  which  ia  aometimes 
made,  that  climate  alone  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  Nsro 
and  the  European.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  Vegro  are  other  peculiaritiea  which  the  In- 
dian has  not,  and  to  which  the  Portuguese  colonist  shows  no  symptom  oi  apwraadmfr- 
tion,  and  which  undoubtedly  do  not  appear  to  follow  so  natunuly  from  the  <^imate  ai 
that  swarthlness  of  complexion  which  is  the  sole  distinction  between  the  Hindoo  and 
the  European.  But  if  heat  produces  one  chang4>^  other  peculiarities  of  dimste  may 
produce  other  and  additional  changes;  and  when  such  peculiarities  have  three  or  foor 
thousand  years  to  operate  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  limits  to  their  power.  I  am  ia- 
clined,  after  all,  to  suspect  that  our  European  vanity  leads  us  astray  In  supporfni^  that 
our  own  is  the  primitive  complexion ;  which  I  should  rather  suppose  was  that  of  the 
Indian,  half-way  between  the  two  extremes,  and  perhaps  the  moat  agreeable  to  theeys 
and  instinct  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race.  A  colder  climate,  and  a  constant  ose 
of  clothes,  may  have  blancned  the  skin  as  effectually  as  a  homing  sun  and  nnkednew 
may  have  tanned  it ;  and  I  am  encouraged  in  this  h^^pothesb  bv  observing,  that  of  ani- 
mals the  natural  colours  are  generally  dusky  and  uniform,  while  whiteness  and  a  varie- 
ty of  tint  almost  invariably  follow  domestication,  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  mix- 
ed and  unnatural  diet.  Ihus,  while  hardship*  additional  expoaiire,  a  greater  dcpee  of 
heat,  and  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  deteriorated 
the  Hindoo  into  a  Negro,  opposite  CAuses  may  have  changed  him  into  the  proirreasIvelT 
lighter  tints  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persian,  the  Turk^  the  KussUn,  and  the  EngHihmaa  * 
^^Bititop  Hcber's  Indian  JoumaL 
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them  ;  the  other  lias  been  in  part  adopted  from  die  Mahommedans,  though 
^with  such  difference  that  the  one  can  never  be  mistaken  for  the  othor. 
The  ancient  dress  consisted  of  three  pieces  of  cotton-cloth,  one  fastened 
round  the  waist,  and  falling  down  as  far  as  the  knee, — ^the  second  wrap- 
ped round  the  body, — and  the  third  twisted  round  the  head.  The  Ma 
hommedan  imitation  consists  of  cotton-drawers  down  to  the  ankles,  a 
long  robe  of  cotton  crossed  on  the  breast,  and  tied  round  the  body  with 
a  scaif ;  but  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Mahommedans,  who  fasten  the 
robe  on  the  right  side,  the  Hindus  fasten  it  on  the  left.  A  turban  forms 
part  of  this  dress,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Moorish  turban. 
Xhis  is  the  regular  dress  of  the  Hindus ;  but  many  of  the  poorer  r.lasses 
have  only  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  the  loins  ;  while  in  the  cold  dis- 
tricts they  have  a  thicker  piece  of  cloth,  oftentimes  of  woollen,  and  some- 
times of  British  manufacture,  resembling  the  jtMimAo  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, which  answcTS  all  the  purposes  of  a  robe,  a  mantle,  and  a  bed.  This 
covering  of  all  work  is  most  frequent  in  the  Balaghaut  country,  and  among 
the  mountaineers  in  the  north.  The  head  is  usually  shaved,  except  a  small 
lock  on  the  hinder  part,  and  a  pair  of  small  mustachios. 

^*  The  dress  of  the  females  is  very  elegant,  and  upon  a  fine  form  it  is  far 
more  classical  than  the  fashionable  bundles  of  knots,  tattere,  and  ends  of 
ribbon,  with  two  bushel  sleeves,  and  head-dresses  as  broad  as  the  umbrella 
over  a  palanquin,  which,  in  the  present  year  (1830),  give  the  belles  uf  Eng- 
land an  outline,  which  if  it  should  please  nature  to  fill  up  with  flesh  and 
blood,  would  certainly  render  them  of  all  created  beings  the  most  shape- 
less, or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  unmeaning  in  shape,  either  for  use  or  for  or- 
nament. The  close  part  of  the  Hindu  female  dress  is  a  jacket  with  half 
sleeves,  which  fits  tight  to  the  shape,  and  covers  but  does  not  conceal  the 
bust ;  and  this,  in  females  of  rank,  is  made  of  rich  silk.  The  remainder  of 
the  dress  is  the  shalice,  a  large  piece  of  silk  or  cotton,  which  is  wrappe<l 
round  the  middle,  and  contrived  to  fall  in  graceful  folds,  till  it  be  below 
ihe  ankle  on  one  leg,  while  it  shows  a  part  of  the  other ;  it  is  gathered 
into  a  bunch  in  front,  and  the  upper  end  crosses  the  breast,  and  is  thrown 
forward  again  over  the  shoulder,  or  over  the  head  like  a  veil.  The  belles 
prolong  their  dark  eye-lashes  by  lines  of  black  drawn  from  the  comers  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  the  palms  of  their  hands,  their  nails,  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
and  sometimes  also  the  roots  of  their  hair,  are  tinted  red.  The  women  of 
the  lower  castes  seldom  wear  any  thing  but  the  shalice  of  pure  white  cot- 
ton, but  even  then,  upon  a  graceful  figure,  the  method  of  aixanging  it  looks 
very  handsome.  The  hands  and  feet  are  always  adorned  with  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  and  sometimes  a  jewel  is  worn  from  the  nose.  £ven  the 
working-girls  have  their  anklets  and  armlets  of  glass,'  tin,  brass,  or  tuienagy 
and  sometimes  of  silver  The  higher  classes  wear  a  kind  of  slippers,  or 
sandals,  which  are  long,  turned  up,  and  sometimes  ornamented  at  the 
points;  but  the  poorer  classes  go  barefooted.  The  ornaments  that  are 
worn  upon  the  person  are  the  only  costly  articles  in  the  establbhment  of  a 
Hindu,  but  they  are  of  a  nature  not  soon  to  wear  out,  and  they  never  be- 
come unfashionable.  Whether  it  be  that  the  cotton-wool  suffers  from  the 
long  sea-carriage,  or  that  the  manipulation  by  the  delicate  fingers  of  the 
women,  or  the  art  of  spinning,  works  the  thread  into  a  finer  consistency, 
the  cotton-cloth  of  India  is  certainly  much  more  durable  than  that  which 
is  made  in  Europe,  so  that  clothing  costs  very  little.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  cotton  goods  of  England  are  not  at  all  adapted  for  the  natives  of 
India ;  their  habits  are  permanenty  and  both  that  and  their  capacity  for 
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buyinfc  require  that  their  clothing  should  be  pc^rmanent  too.  The  cotkw 
of  England  are  better  suited  to  a  people  among  whom  fiBushion  is  oontiiiBl- 
ly  shiifting.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton-twist  and  yiim  has,  howevH, 
of  late  years,  been  sent  from  Britain  to  India,  because  the  spinning  br 
machinery  is  cheaper  than  even  by  the  fingers  of  Hindus  ;  but  it  is  doiib- 
ful  whether  much  of  the  cloth  that  is  wove  from  that  yam  be  worn  by  tbe 
natives  of  India,  as,  being  a  mercantile  speculation,  the  greater  part  of  itir 
probably  dispersed  in  the  country  trade  among  the  isles." 

The  houses  of  the  Hindoos  are  said  not  to  display  that  neatness  and  ii- 
genuity  which  are  visible  ia  some  of  their  other  works.  In  the  soatiiac 
districts  they  seem  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  form  as  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Moors.  Within  the  building  is  a  kind  of  cost 
round  which  is  a  gallery ;  and  on  one  side  is  an  open  room  in  which  tk 
master  of  the  house  receives  company.  From  this  court,  small  doors  eon- 
duct  into  the  interior  apartments.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  houses  ccaia^ 
of  several  floors. 

Castes.'^  No  Hindoo  can  ever  quit  the  caste  to  which,  by  birth,  he  be^ 
longs;  to  be  expelled  from  it,  is  the  greatest  misfortune  which  can  heU 
him.  These  divisions  and  subdivisions  can  have  little  intercourse  withesdk 
other ;  they  never  intermarry  ;  they  will  not  even  eat  together,  nor  will  the? 
do  so  with  any  other,  whatever  be  his  profession,  who  belongs  not  to  tbe 
name  caste  with  themselves.  The  parias,  or  casteless,  are  abhorred  by  tbeir 
countrymen  ;  they  dare  not  enter  a  temple ;  religion  shrinks  from  their  pre- 
sence ;  they  are  employed  in  the  meanest  offices ;  and  being  by  all  accountai 
worthlesH,  they  consequently  are  for  the  most  part  infected  with  every  vic^'. 
Of  all  tbe  castes  that  of  the  Brahmins  is  accounted  the  most  honouraUfr 
This  caste,  indeed,  enjoys  such  exalted  privileges  that  it  has  induced  many, 
perhaps  justly,  to  suspect  that  he  who  had  influence  sufEcieut  to  procure 
the  institution  of  the  castes,  designed  himself  to  be  a  Brahmin.  The  Bnk- 
mins  claim  precedence  even  of  princes,  who  belong  to  the  second  order.  Tbe 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  is  the  murder  of  one  of  their  nsii- 
ber ;  and  if  a  Brahmin  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  his  punishment  is  much  msre 
mild  than  that  which  would  be  inflicted  on  a  member  of  any  of  tbe  other 
three  orders.  They  are  dedicated  to  religious  services,  so  that  they  canMC 
accept  the  sovereignty,  which  indeed  they  even  account  beneath  their  dig- 
nity. In  the  most  trivial  aifairs  they  claim  precedence,  which  is  alwajs 
willingly  allowed  them.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  has  occasion  to  cross  a  river 
along  with  others,  he  enters  the  boat  first, — is  first  landed  on  the  opposte 
side, — ^and  then  stalks  away  without  paying  for  his  passage.  The  second 
class  consists  of  warriors ;  and  from  them  are  chosen  the  sovereigns  of  tbe 
country,  with  their  inferior  rulers.  The  third  class  consists  of  such  as  are 
employed  in  agriculture  and  merchandise ;  and  the  fourth  class  of  labouren 
and  artists  of  every  description.  This  class  is  subdivided  into  other  inferior 
classes,  correspondiug  to  the  various  arts  and  trades.^^ 

"  The  division  of  society  into  castes  was  not  peculiar  to  India ;  but  had  place  also,  as  vc 
have  seen,  in  Persia,  in  Keypt,  and  in  Assyria.  Priests,  soldiers,  husbanamen,  and  arti- 
sans, formed,  in  the  early  history  of  all  of  these  four  countries,  distinct  classes  of  famUicc 
inseparably  attached,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  their  respective  professions,  und«r 
the  authority  of  customs,  laws,  and  the  mysterious  prejudices  of  religion.  But  this  is  the 
Ji.itural  effect  of  civil  association,  and  of  the  first  prepress  of  arts  and  knowled|«) 
wherever  these  are  not  disturbed  by  conquest  or  dispersion.  Art  or  knowledge  t^kes 
its  rise  from  be^tinnings  extremelv  small.  Necessity  or  chance  makes  one  man  moiv 
dexterous  or  skilful  than  his  neighbours  in  some  particular  art.  There  are  no  perio^k 
of  apprenticeship,  no  schools,  no  books,  by  means  of  which  that  knowledge  or  artiddal 
dexterity  which  any  one  individual  may  have  acquired,  might  be  diffiosed  through  thr 
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In  Hindostan,  religiim  regulates  several  matters,  which  in  other  conn* 
tries  are  reckoned  indifferent,     llie  Brahmins  feed  on  rice,  a  kind  of  batter 

society  to  which  he  belongs.     It  can  be  commanicated  to  none  but  his  children  and  tlis 
mombprsof  his  family,  whose  constant  inti^rcourse  with  hizn,  and  presence  at  his  studies 
or  labours,  give  them  opportunities  of  learning  from  him  such  as  others  cannot  enjoy, 
and  to  whom  the  relations  of  kindred  and  friendship  may  induce  him  to  explain  what  he 
"would  carefully  conceal  from  others.    Hence  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  knowledge 
becomes,  of  course,  the  inheritance  of  the  posterity  of  its  inventor.  If  it  be  of  extraordinary 
importance,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  uses  of  life,  it  is  then  anxiously  withheld  by  its 
fortunate  possessors  from  the  discovery  of  other  inquirers      If,  in  ics  application  more 
mean  and  trival,  it  may,  however,  still  serve  to  afford  something  of  honour  and  emolu* 
ment  to  those  to  whom  it  is  known  ;  while  others  will  not  eagerly  strive  to  rival  them 
in  caltivating  it.     Besides,  they  to  whom  art  or  knowledge  is  exhibited,  not  in  its  prin- 
ciples, or  in  the  ratio  of  its  operations,  but  simplv  in  its  rules  and  effects,  are  found  to 
regard  these  with  an  awe  and  wonder  which  preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  nature,  and 
settle  into  a  blind  veneration  for  their  Immediate  authors.     And  it  is  the  spirit  of  ig* 
Bomnoe,  and  of  that  age  of  social  life  in  which  the  means  for  the  mutual  communica- 
tion of  knowledge  are  but  few  and  imperfect,  to  dispose  each  man  to  sit  down  satisfied 
"with  the  advantages,  and  under  the  restraints,  as  to  art  and  knowledge,  which  he  finds 
naturallv  attached  to  his  own  condition.     Thus,  then,  are  naturally  and  necessarily 
produced  that  difficulty  in  the  communication  of  art  or  science,  that  incommunicative 
•ecrecy  in  their  po««essors,  and  that  supine  indifference  or  blind  veneration  in  those  to 
"whom  thev  are  unknown,  which  unavoidably  tend  to  distribute  the  arts  and  professions 
among  di^orent  families  and  tribes,  and  to  pi'oduce  permanent  castes,  by  still  confining 
the  children  to  the  practice  of  their  father's  art,  and  to  the  study  of  the  same  knowledge 
-which  he  knew.   A  t  the  origin  of  h  uman  society  in  Asia,  the  distinctions  of  profession  and 
the  subdivisions  of  labour  were  unknown.     Hut,  even  before  men  could  settle  in  the 
habits  of  agricultural  industry,  superior  knowledge  and  more  mature  experience,  and  the 
commanding  influence  of  extraordinary  piety  or  enthusiasm,  had  b^un  to  produce  a  caste 
of  priests.     The  science  and  pretences  of  one  or  two  men  descended  from  them  exclu- 
sively to  their  own  children  and  disciples.     A  race  had  thus  acquired  the  advantages 
of  superior  mysterious  knowledge,  and  of  fancied  favour  with  heaven,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  enabled  still  to  communicate  to  their  descendants  all  their  own  artifices 
and  knowledge,  and  thus  to  preserve  to  them  the  same  influence  and  emoluments  which 
they  had  themselves  enjoyed.     Agriculture  once  regularly  and  industriously  cultl- 
Tated,  its  produce  soon  allured  the  rapacity  of  those  who  wandered  about,  strangers  to 
sober  labour,  and  distressed  by  the  wants  of  idleness.     Thev  attempted  to  seize,  by 
plundering  violence,  those  necessaries  which  they  were  not  themselves  sufllciently  in- 
dustrious to  produce.     In  order  that  the  husbandmen  might  at  once  pursue  their  la- 
lK>urs  and  guard  their  possessions  against  pillage,  the^  were  now  compelled  to  divide 
themselves  into  two  bands,  one  of  lal^urers,  and  one  ofmen  at  arms.    A  new  caste  was 
thus  naturally  formed,  and  the  society  which  bad  before  consisted  of  priests  and  hus- 
bandmen only,  was  now  composed  of  jiriesis,  husbandmen^  and  ioldiers.     Extraordinary 
dexterity  and  skill,  acquired  by  one  or  two  men,  in  the  fabrication  of  the  implements 
of  labour,  in  fashioning  the  articles  of  dress,  or  in  constructing  houses,  would  soon  give 
rise  also  to  a  caste  of  arliians.  Conquest,  usurpation,  oppression,  the  whims  of  disordered 
fancy,  and  various  other  subordinate  causes,  occasioned  many  subdivisions  of  those 
principal  castes ;  and  thus  completed  that  curious  fabric  of  social  institution  which  the 
castes  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  India,  exhibit.  Instead,  then,  of  appearing  Anomalous 
and  unaccountable  in  the  history  of  mankind,  these  castes,  into  which  society  was  an- 
ciently distributed  in  those  four  famous  countries  of  the  East,  seem  to  have  arisen 
necessarily  from  the  general  character  of  man,  in  the  first  stages  of  social  life,  and  from 
the  local  nature  of  those  wide,  level,  and  fertile  territories.     This  institution,  when 
viewed  in  the  light  just  mentioned,  seems  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the  small  progress 
which  the  Hindoos  have  made  In  the  arts,  when  compared  with  the  length  of  time  dur- 
ing which  they  have  certainly  been  a  civilized  people.     However  much  writers  may 
differ  concerning  the  antiquitv  of  Hindoo  civilization,  all  acree  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hindostan  had  arrived  at  a  nigh  pitch  of  civilization,  when  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  now  make  the  greatest  figure,  were  still  immersed  in  barbarity;  yet  the  Hindoos 
have,  since  tliat  period,  made  little  farther  progress  in  the  aru  of  life,  while  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  left  their  woods,  gradually  advanced  in  knowledge,  and  attained  that 
perfection  to  which  the  Hindoos,  while  they  are  divided  into  castes,  may  continue 
vainly  to  look  forward.     Those  writers  who  applaud  the  institution  of  castes  seem  to 
have  confounded  it  with  that  division  of  labour  which  has  given  European  workmen 
•o  mneh  dexterity,  and  European  manufactures  so  much  perfection ;  but  these  things 
are  so  very  different,  that  it  is  amazing  how  they  ever  were  confounded.     To  divide  the 
operations  of  a  particular  trade  into  many  branches,  and  to  train  up  workmen  to  each 
brancli  separately,  tends  to  give  them  a  dexterity  which  they  could  never  otherwise 
acquire.     JBut  thus  to  subdivide  the  processes  of  manufacture,  is  not  to  oblige  every 
man  to  adopt  a  particular  department,  whetheT  he  be  qualified  for  it  or  not.     Every 
individual  is  stiU  Isft  at  liberty  to  choose  ;  and  when  the  branches  are  multiplied,  eaco 
IV.  3  P 
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called  ghee,  Tegetables,  spiceft,  and  milk.  The  last  article  is  particakrlj 
esteemed,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  cow,  an  animal  for  which  they  have  Um 
greatest  veneration.  The  warrior-tribe  are  permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  fowls.  The  merchants  may  feed  on  poultry  and  fi«h; 
bat  the  mechanics,  or  labourers,  are  prohibited  from  feeding  on  flesh  or  fi^ 
of  any  description.  When  religion  has  condescended  to  interfere  in  the 
-  articles  of  dress  and  food,  we  cannot  expect  that  the  more  important  a&ir 
of  marriage  should  be  left  indifferent.  Marriage  is,  by  his  religion,  made 
incumbent  on  every  Hindoo  who  has  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family ;  and,  in  a  country  so  fertile  as  Hludostan,  few  iufi- 
viduals  have  not  this  in  their  power.  In  this  country,  do  man  receives  s 
dowry  with  his  wife ;  on  the  contrary,  he  makes  presents  to  her  parents, — 
a  custom  which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  ancient  practice  of  parciias- 
ing  wives.  In  all  warm  countries  the  sexes  arrive  at  maturity  much  sooner 
than  in  temperate  climates.  The  girls  of  Hindostan  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing mothers  at  eleven ;  and,  so  anxious  are  parents  to  fulfil  the  duty  of 
marrying  their  children,  which  is  prescribed  by  their  religion,  that  they 
often  make  the  contract  while  the  parties  are  yet  children :  deferring  tbs 
consummation,  till  they  arrive  at  the  proper  age. 

The  Hindoos  are  described  as  being  fond  of  processions,  ceremonisi 
and  rejoicings.  An  entertainment  and  procession  are  necessary  when  the 
contract  of  marriage  is  at  first  concluded ;  others,  more  magnificent,  folloir 
when  the  nuirriage  is  consummated.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  car- 
ried about  in  the  same  palankeen,  attended  by  their  friends  in  palankeens, 
or  on  horses  or  elephants.  If  the  parties  are  rich,  the  rejoicing  continoei 
several  days ;  and  presents  of  shawls  and  cotton-doth  are  given  to  the 
principal  guests,  of  whom  the  Brahmins  are  always  part.  The  same  rejoic- 
ings and  festivity  are  repeated,  when  the  young  wife  is  first  discovered  to 
have  become  pregnant ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  the  rejoiciagB 
are  renewed  when  she  has  been  safely  delivered.  But  the  feasts  and  cere- 
monies of  the  young  couple  are  not  yet  concluded :  unless  the  Rrah»"»M 
have  pronounced  the  day  unlucky,  the  friends  and  relations  are  again  as- 
sembled on  the  tenth  after  the  child's  birth.  If  the  day  should  be  un- 
lucky,  prayers  are  offered  to  avert  calamity ;  and  the  ceremonies  coaclods 
with  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  presents  to  the  Brahmins.  If 
the  boy  belongs  to  either  of  the  three  first  castes,  when  he  assumes  the 
string  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  new  ceremonies,  with  presents  to 
the  Brahmins,  become  again  requisite. 

While  religion  has  been  thus  busy  in  the  appointment  of  frivolous  cere- 
monies, it  is  fortunate  that  more  important  matters  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. Every  mother,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  is  obliged  to  suckle 
her  own  child, — a  duty  which  a  species  of  luxury,  not  the.  most  amiable, 
has  caused  to  be  too  frequently  neglected  in  some  civilized  countries.  The 
laws,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Hindostan,  permit  a  man  to  have  several 
wives ;  but  unless  the  first  wife  be  barren,  the  privilege  is  seldom  made 
use  of.  In  that  case,  however,  a  second  wife  is  sometimes  taken.  If  she 
ako  prove  barren,  instead  of  taking  a  third,  a  Hindoo  usually  adopts  a 

has  a  better  chance  of  finding  something  to  which  his  inclinations  and  capaeitj  an 
particularly  fitted.  To  subdivide  the  various  branches  of  weaving,  and  to  leave  everr 
man  to  choose  that  branch  to  which  he  is  particularly  inclined,  is  very  different  fnm 
informing  a  particular  man  that  he  must  be  a  weaver,  whether  nature  meant  him  for  one 
or  not.  The  former  is  friendly  to  the  exertions  of  native  genius — the  latter  hsys  ft 
imder  a  mortifying  restraint.  The  former  is  the  practice  of  the  euHghteoed  nutiiNMof 
£urope— the  latter  is  the  consequence  of  the  Bindoo  castes. 
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child  from  a  relatioti.  The  general  poverty  of  tlie  inhabitants,  may,  per* 
Imps  be,  in  Hindostan,  as  in  many  other  places,  the  chief  reason  why  the 
privilege  of  polygamy  is  so  much  neglected. 

MahommedanSf  c!^.]  The  next  numerous  class  of  inhabitants  are 
Mahommedans,  who  may  perhaps  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  number  of 
Hindoos.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Soonnees  and 
Sheeahs  ;  the  first  of  whom  acknowledge  Abubecker,  Omar,  and  Osman, 
as  the  legitimate  successors  of  Mahomet ;  while  the  latter  call  these  per* 
Bonages  usurpers,  saying,  that  Ali  was  the  first  lawful  khalif.  Except  in 
this  point,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  their  respective  articles  of  faith. 
They  are  also  divided  into  the  four  great  tribes  of  Shaikh,  Syedy  Patau^ 
and  Mogul,  The  first  are  either  descended  from  Arabs,  or  converts  to 
their  religion  ;  the  second  cledm  their  descent  from  Mahomet,  and  are  the 
same  as  the  Emirs  of  Turkey,  but  are  generally  descendants  of  Persians  * 
the  third  are  Afghauns  or  their  descendants ;  and  the  fourth,  persons  of 
Mogul  or  Tartar  origin. — The  third  class  of  inhabitants  are  the  Seiks, 
who  possess  the  province  of  Lahore. — The  fourth  class  of  inhabitants  are 
Christians  ;  these  are  partly  of  old  importation,  and  most  numerous  on  th^, 
coast  of  Malabar,  where  they  are  divided  into  the  Nestorian  and  Romish 
churches ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Portuguese  in  different  parts  of  the  country.— -The  fifth  class  are  Jems  ; 
they  principally  inhabit  the  western  coast,  and  are  also  divided  into  White 
aind  Black  Jews, — The  sixth  are  Parsees,  or  followers  of  Zoroaster ;  they 
are  principally  to  be  found  in  Gujerat  and  Bombay,  and  are  an  industrious, 
active  people.  To  these  may  be  added  Chinese,  Africans,  and  people  be- 
longing to  every  nation  of  Europe,  with  great  numbers  of  the  children  of 
Europeans  by  native  women.  Taking  the  whole  strangers  and  descen- 
dants of  strangers  in  India,  they  do  not  amount  to  above  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population. 

Europeans,']  Supposing  the  present  population  of  India  to  amount  to 
136,000,000,  it  is  calculated  that  of  this  number  there  are  not  above 
40,000  Europeans, — or  one  European  to  3,400  natives  generally, — or,  where 
they  have  the  whole  command  of  the  government,  one  European  to  2,125 
natives.  It  is  evident  that  however  equally  distributed  over  the  country 
this  small  number  might  be,  they  can  produce  comparatively  little  eflect 
upon  the  modes  of  thinking  or  domestic  habits  of  the  vast  multitude  into 
which  they  have  been  interfused,  especially  when  we  consider  that  none  of 
them  purpose  to  remain  permanently  in  the  country,  but  only  aim  at  making 
a  fortune  as  rapidly  as  they  can,  and  then  retiring  to  spend  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  globe.  They  have  no  more  social  habits  with  the  people — 
as  Burke  remarked — than  if  they. still  resided  in  England.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  presence  of  Europeans  in  India  appears  the  only  chance  for 
civilization — ^including  under  the  term  whatever  knowledge  is  the  most 
conducive  to  the  introduction  of  true  religion — ^that  has  ever,  in  the  whole 
lapse  of  time,  been  afforded  to  the  mighty  mass  of  its  wretched  inliabi- 
tantB. 

Rblioion  of  the  Hindoos.]]  The  customs  of  Hindostan  are  so 
closely  connected  with  its  religion,  that  to  describe  the  one,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  delineate  the  other.  The  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  connected 
with  the  most  minute  details  of  private  life. 

Deities^  The  supreme  God  of  the  univei*3e,  according  to  the  Hin- 
doos, is  Brahm,  or  Brahma  ;  at  whose  word  this  universe  came  into  exist- 
ence.    Brahma,  after  the  foundation  of  this  world,  created  Bananey,  a 
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female  divinity^,  called  '  the  mother  of  the  gods.*  From  her  proceeded 
Brimluif  Vishnu^  and  Siva^  three  male  deities,  the  priocipal  mntitenof 
Brahma,  and  perBonificatioiis  of  hia  different  energies. 

Srimka,  said  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  God,  rides  on  the  flamingo, 
and  has  a  crown  on  his  head.  He  is  generally  represented  with  four 
hands.  In  one  he  has  a  sceptre,  the  ensign  of  his  power ;  in  another  the 
sacred  books ;  and  in  a  third  a  circle,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  To  BrinlB 
was  committed  the  care  of  ci'eating  the  things  of  this  world.  He  cmtd 
man,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  castes,  into  which  the  Hindoos  ue 
divided.  The  Brahmins  proceeded  from  his  mouth  ;  the  kkelru  from  Ins 
arms;  the  vaistf  from  his  belly  and  thighs;  and  the  soudra  from  his  feet. 
He  composed  the  sacred  volumes  called  Vedas^  and  delirered  them  to  the 
Brahmins  to  be  explained  by  them  to  the  other  castes. 

As  Brimha  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Deity,  Fuhnu  ^epr^ 
sents  his  goodness  employed  in  the  preservation  of  all  sublunary  existeoce 
He  is  said  to  have  had  several  incarnations  ;  and  he  is  represented  noder 
many  fantastic  forms,  each  having  a  supposed  connexion  with  his  nnoe- 
rous  attributes.  He  sometimes  rides  on  the  garoora^  a  lai^  kite ;  some- 
times he  is  seen  in  the  6gure  of  a  serpent  with  many  heads  ;  sometimes  ii 
the  form  of  a  man  with  four  hands  and  many  heads,  looking  in  ever^  £• 
rection. 

Siva^  who  represents  the  power  of  the  Deity  employed  in  the  correclitn 
of  sublunary  things,  is  represented  as  a  man  with  a  fierce  look.  Ho  has  s 
orescent  on  his  head ;  a  serpent  twisted  about  his  neck ;  and  rides  npoa 
an  ox.  He  is  sometimes  called  Makadeva,  and  preside^  over  good  aod 
evil  fortune. 

The  god  Brahma  is  the  only  divinity  whom  the  Hindoos  consider  as 
being  self-existing.  All  other  deities  have  been  brought  into  existence,  to 
consequence  of  exertions  of  his  power,  and  hold  inferior  offices  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  human  affairs. 

Darham,  or  Yam  Rajahy  is  the  judge  of  the  dead ;  he  holds  a  sceptre 
in  his  hand,  and  rides  upon  a  buffalo.  Chxtcr  and  Gopt  are  his  assistants. 
The  former  reports  the  good  actions  of  men,  the  latter  their  evil  actioos. 
Each  of  these  likewise  has  his  assistants,  Chiter's  genius  being  stationed 
on  the  right  hand,  and  Gopt*s  on  the  left  of  each  individual  of  the  haman 
race. 

Krishen  and  the  nine  Gopia  correspond  to  the  Grecian  Apollo  and  tlie 
nine  muses.  Like  Apollo,  Krishen  is  represented  as  a  youns:  man,  wita 
an  instrument  resembling  a  flute.  Indeed  the  instances  in  which  the  my- 
thology of  the  Hindoos  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
might  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  former  has  been  the  original  of  tbe 
latter. — Katnae-deva,  the  god  of  love,  corresponds  to  Cupid.  His  fiither 
is  Maya^  the  general  attractive  power,  and  his  mother,  Reity,  or  Affec- 
tion, by  whom  may  be  understood  Venus.  Like  the  Cupid  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Kamse-deva  of  the  Hindoos  is  furnished  with  a  bow  and  arrows ;  hot 
the  Hindoo  conception  of  this  wes^pon  is  still  more  highly  poetical  thaa 
that  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  for  the  bow  of  Kamie-deva  is  of  sugar- 
cane, or  of  the  most  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  string  is  of  live  bees.  Tb« 
number  of  his  arrows  is  five  ;  and  each  of  them  is  headed  with  an  Indiafl 
blossom  of  a  healing  quality. — Lingatn  is  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks,  and 
is  worahipped  by  such  unmarried  women  as  desire  husbands,  and  by  saca 
married  women  as  desire  children. — Furoona  is  the  god  of  the  seas  and 
waters,  and  represents  Neptunet     He  rides  on  a  ci'ocodile. — u^lns  is  TO" 
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presented  by  VayoOy  tlie  god  of  the  winds,  who  carries  a  sabre  in  his 
hand,  and  rides  on  an  antelope,  the  fleetest  of  animals. — The  care  of  loam- 
ing  is  committed  to  Vreekaspaty^  and  a  class  of  nymphs  called  Veedf/ad" 
hares^  or  professors  of  science. — Ajnee,  the  jfod  of  fire,  rides  on  a  ram. — 
The  earth  is  represented  by  a  goddess  called  FasoMa, — Pakreela,  or 
Nature,  is  represented  as  a  beautiful  young  woman. — Soorya^  the  sun, 
sits  in  a  chariot,  and  is  drawn  by  one  horse.  He  has  sometimes  seven 
heads,  and  sometimes  twelve. — San^ire,  the  wife  of  the  sun,  is  the  mother 
of  the  river  Jumna. — Chandaray  the  moon,  holds  a  rabbit  in  her  hand, 
and  sits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  antelopes. — Gane's  is  the  god  of  prudence. 
-^^Fame  is  known  by  many  names,  but  is  generally  represented  by  a  ser- 
pent widi  many  tongues. —  Virsavana,  or  Cobhair^  the  god  of  riches,  rides 
on  a  while  horse.">D/zrma  Devaj  the  god  of  virtue,  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  white  bull.  Among  those  numerous  divinities 
it  seems  impossible  to  ascertain  the  superiority  of  rank.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  equal  in  dignity ;  and  particular  deities  have  their  own 
votaries,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  a  prejudiced  fancy. 

Besides  these  gods,  which  are  inferior  not  only  to  Brahma,  but  to  his 
principal  ministers,  there  are  many  dp  mi-gods  dispersed  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  air,  tlie  earth,  and  the  waters.  Of  these  demi-gods  there 
are  some  whose  exploits  are  said  to  have  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
those  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Theseus,  and  the  other  divine  heroes  of  Gre- 
cian fable.  Their  number  appears  to  be  infinite ;  Home  of  them  being 
assigned  to  the  superintendence  of  almost  every  object  in  nature.  They 
are  by  nature  mortal ;  but,  by  the  use  of  a  drink  called  amroot,  they  acquire 
immortality.  Moat  of  the  Hindoo  idols  are  of  clay,  and  very  much  re- 
semble in  composition,  colouring,  and  execution,  though  of  course  not  in 
form,  the  more  paltry  sort  of  images  which  are  carried  about  in  England 
for  sale  by  the  Lago  di  Como  people.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  great 
numbers  of  these  are  in  fact  hawked  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta  in  the 
same  manner,  on  men's  heads.  Tliis  is  before  they  have  been  consecrated, 
which  takes  place  on  their  being  solemnly  washed  in  the  Ganges  by  a 
Brahmin  pundit.  Till  this  happens,  they  possess  no  sacred  character,  and 
are  frequently  given  as  toys  to  the  children,  and  used  as  ornaments  of 
rooms,  which  when  hallowed  they  could  not  be,  without  giving  great 
ofl'ence  to  every  Hin<loo  who  saw  them  thus  employed. 

CeremoniesJJl  The  ceremonies  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Hindoos 
consist  in  prayers,  fasting,  visiting  the  temples,  and  performing  certain  ac- 
tions accounted  sacred.  A  Hindoo  prays  three  times  daily, — in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  During  prayer,  he  turns  his  face  towards 
the  East ;  and  like  the  Mahommedans,  he  always  washes  before  he  takes 
meat,  and  frequently  at  other  times.  To  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges 
is  a  ceremony  highly  religious,  and  eflicacious  in  purifying  from  many 
offences.  Running  water  is  always  preferred  for  ablutions  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  gods,  but  no  living  creature  is  ever 
killed  for  that  purpose, — the  doctrine  of  transmigration  rendering  the  kill- 
ing of  an  animal  an  impious  rather  than  a  religious  action.  A  tradition  is 
said  to  prevail,  that  living  sacrifir>es  were  formerly  common  in  India.  If 
this  ever  was  the  case,  it  must  have  been  before  the  doctrines  of  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  were  established.  Incense,  flow- 
ers, fruit,  and  money,  are  the  common  offerings.  Pilgrimages  to  holy 
;)laces  form  a  great  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  The 
places  of  these  were  usually  those  that  were  the  most  inaccessible ;  such 
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M  mountain* tops,  hot  springs,  cascades,  caves,  the  jniictiona  of  riven,  waA 
wild  and  pestilent  places  by  the  sea-shore.  The  maltitades  that  still  throig 
to  some  of  these  places  are  immense.     To  detail  the  nnineroiia  abnri 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  Hindoos,  in  the  worship  of  their  raiioa 
gods,  wonld  neither  interest  nor  entertain  the  reader.      The  rites  an  dic- 
tated by  the  Brahmins  and  the  sacred  books,  and  are  as  aheard  and  mmaa- 
ing  as  they  can  possibly  be.     Our  limits  are  totally  inadequate  to  desaib 
their  various  institutions  of  fasting,  and  different  kinds  of  peoanoe,  asd 
degrees  of  self-castigation,  before  which  the  observances  of  Ronaa  Ct- 
tl)olics  dwindle  into  trifles.     Nor  have  the  im^nations  of  the  Hiadsoi 
been  less  successful  in  varying  the  nature  and  degrees  of  their  penaaoei. 
Some  of  them,  in  order  to  advance  their  religious  interests,  will  hold  tbdr 
hands  above  their  heads  till  they  be  withered  and  incapable  of  modoa; 
others  again  keep  them  on  their  breasts  ;  while  others  hold  them  constuidf 
shut  till  tliey  are  penetrated  by  the  nails.     Some  chain   themselves  to  a 
particular  spot,  which  they  resolve  never  to  quit ;  others  row  never  to  lie 
down,  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  perpendicular  posture,  leaainf 
against  a  prop.     And  one  man  is  mentioned,  who,  by  way  of  penance, 
undertook  to  measure  the  distance  between  Benares  and  Jnggemaat  with 
his  body,—- continually  rising  and  laying  himself  down  for  that  purpose ! 

Among  the  Hindoos,  Uie  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  onivernd  tenet; 
and  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  a  doctrine  no  less  universal.  This 
world,  therefore,  is  by  the  Hindoos  considered  both  as  a  state  of  prc^timi, 
and  as  a  state  of  reward  and  punishment.  Their  hell  is  called  Ntarekke, 
and  contains  many  mansions  of  different  degrees  of  punishment,  into 
which  individuals  are  introduced  according  to  their  various  degrees  of 
guilt.  When  they  have  continued  in  this  place  during  a  period  sufficient 
to  expiate  their  offences,  they  are  sent  back  to  this  world,  to  i^niiMiP 
other  bodies,  of  which  the  nature  corresponds  to  their  former  behaviour; 
and  when  at  last,  by  repeated  transmigrations,  they  have  been  cleared  from 
every  impurity  which  adheres  to  mortals,  they  are  conveyed  to  the  hea- 
venly regions,  where  they  are  absorbed  into  the  univwsal  Spirit.  This,  by 
some,  IB  supposed  to  denote  annihilation ;  by  others  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
note an  introduction  into  unbounded  felicity. 

SuUees*2  '^^^  religion  of  Hindostan  makes  it  meritorious,  thoogh  not 
absolutely  incumbent,  in  widows  to  burn  themselves  on  the  same  pile  with 
the  body  of  their  deceased  husband.  Detailed  accounts  of  this  dreadfol 
ceremony  have  been  often  given  to  the  public ;  we  subjoin  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  suttee,  in  the  words  of  a  respectable  traveller,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  it.*'    Undoubtedly  the  practice  of  burning  is  very  ancient,  saoc- 

la  <c  1^1^^  person  whom  1  saw,"  says  Hodges,  "  was  of  the  rxtisy  (merchant)  trib«  or 
caste :  a  class  of  people  whom  we  should  naturally  suppose  exemipt  from  the  hi^h  and 
Impetuous  pride  of  rank,  and  in  whom  the  natural  desire  to  preserve  life  should  ia 
general  predominate,  uodi verted  from  its  proper  course  by  a  prospect  of  posthumoos 
tame.  1  may  add,  that  these  motives  are  ereatly  strengthened  by  the  exemption  of  thit 
class  from  that  infamy  with  which  the  retusal  is  inevitably  branded  in  their  snperiorL 
Upon  my  repairing  to  the  spot,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  ceremony  -was  u 
take  place,  1  found  the  body  of  the  man  on  a  bier,  and  covered  with  Unen,  already 
brougnt  down  and  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  rivei'.  At  this  time,  about  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, only  a  few  people  were  assembled,  who  appeared  destitute  of  feeling  at  the  cata- 
strophe that  was  to  take  place,  I  may  even  say  that  they  displaved  the  most  perfect 
apathy  and  indifference.  After  waiting  a  considerable  time,  the  wffe  appeared,  attended 
by  the  Bramins,  and  music,  with  some  few  relations.  The  procession  was  alow  aad 
Holemn ;  the  victim  moved  with  a  steady  and  firm  step ;  and  apparently  with  a  perfeet 
composure  of  countenance,  approached  close  to  the  body  of  her  husband,  where  for 
time  thev  halted.  She  tnen  addressed  those  who  were  near  her,  with  compocure^ 
without  the  least  trepidation  of  voice  or  change  of  countenance.     She  held  in  her 


some 
and  \vi 
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iioned  by  a  variety  of  forniB,  and  encouraged  by  all  the  cbarms  of  oriental 
imagery,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quotations  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos :     "  The  woman  who  bums  with  the  body  of  her 
husband  after  his  death  shall  be  considered  like  Uroondhnttee,  wife  of  the 
Rushee  Vashista  (who  is  fixed   in  the  heavens  as  a  constellation  by  the 
aide  of  her  husband,  translated  as  one  of  the  stars  of  Ursa  Major^  the 
seven  bright  stars  of  which  constellation  Indian  astronomera  distinguiHh  by 
the  names  of  the  seven  great  Prushees) ;  as  his  wife  was  famous  for  her 
vurtue,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  place  in  heaven,  so  will  a  woman  who 
bums  likewise  obtain  a  place  by  her  husband  in  heaven."     Ujirah  writes, 
**  As  a  snake-catcher  with  force  seizes  the  snake  and  drags  him  from  his 
hole,  so  the  virtuous  woman  by  force  drags  her  husband  up  to  heaven, 
washing  away  his  sins  by  doing  suttee,  and  obtains  happiness  for  both." 
In  the  Guroot  Pooran,  Vishnoo  says,  **  As  an  innocent  man,  who  stands  a 
trial  by  ordeal  fire,  is  thereby  cleared  of  the  crime  charged  against  him, 
and  suffers  no  harm  or  pain,  so  a  woman  who  bums  with  her  husband's 
body  suffers  no  pain  in  her  soul  from  the  act  of  burning  her  body.     As 
the  seven  metals,  by  being  heated  in  the  fire,  become  purified   from 
dross,  but  are  not  themselves  consumed,  so  a  woman  who  bums  herself 
feels  as  if  bathing  in  nectar."     The  Nirunnyn  Sindhoo  says,  speaking  of 
a  woman  not  permitted  to  burn  on  the  same  pile  with  her  husband, — 
**  A  woman  should  bum,  because  she  thereby  obtains  absolution  for  the 
sins  of  both,  and  enables  him  and  herself  to  escape  hell ;  moreover,  she 
obtains  for  both  the  rewards  for  all  the  heavens,  and  finally,  she  is  ab- 
sorbed in  Bramha  along  with  him,  remaining  his  wife  in  the  interme- 
diate transmigrations  in  this  world,  in  which  they  shall  be  blessed  with 
issue,  riches,  and  other  good  things."     Haret  says,  *'  Hear  my  words, 
spoken  of  a  woman  who  bums  after  the  death  of  her  husband.     As  a 
woman  has  three  krorees  and  a  half  (35,000,000)  of  hairs  upon  her 
body,  for  every  hair  shall  she  enjoy  a  thousand  years  in  heaven.     A 
woman  who  burns  after  the  death  of  her  husband  expiates  the  sins  of 
her  father's  and  of  her  mother's,  and  of  her  father-in-law's  relations." 
Shunkr,  in  his  Smritie,  says,  **  The  woman  who  bums  with  her  husband's 
body  shall  live  with  him  in  heaven  among  the  gods  for  three  and  a  half 
krorees  of  heavenly  years,  each  day  of   the  gods   being  equal  to  one 
mortal  year."     Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hindoo  women  were 

left  kand  a  ooeoa  nut,  in  wkieh  was  a  red  colour  auxed  ud,  and  dl^in;  in  it  tlM  ftire- 
finger  of  her  right  hand,  she  marked  Ummo  near  lier,  to  whom  she  wiali^  to  show  the 
last  act  of  attention.     At  this  time  I  stood  close  to  her,  she  observed  me  attentively, 
and  with  the  colour  marked  me  on  the  forehead.     She  might  be  aliout  twenty- four  or 
five  years  of  age,  a  time  of  life  when  the  bloom  of  beauty  has  generally  fled  the  cheek 
in  India,  but  still  she  preserved  a  sufficient  share  to  prove  that  she  must  have  been 
handsome :  her  figure  was  small,  but  elegantly  turned ;  and  the  form  of  her  hands  and 
arms  was  particoUrly  beautiful.    Her  dress  was  a  loose  robe  of  white  flowing  drapery, 
that  extended  from  her  head  to  the  feet.     The  place  of  sacrifice  vras  higher  up  on  the 
bonk  of  the  river,  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  spot  where  we  now  stood.     The 
pile  was  composed  of  dried  branches,  leaves,  and  rushes,  with  a  door  on  onn  side,  and 
arched  and  covered  on  the  top  :  by  the  side  of  the  door  stood  a  man  with  a  lighted 
brand.     From  the  time  the  woman  appeared,  to  the  taking  up  of  the  body  to  convey 
it  into  thepUe,  might  occupv  a  space  or  half  an  hour,  which  was  employed  in  praver 
with  the  Bramins,  in  attention  to  those  who  stood  near  her,  and  conversation  with  ner 
relations.     When  the  l>ody  was  taken  up,  ah»  followed  close  to  it,  attended  by  the  chief 
Bramin,  and  when  it  was  deposited  on  the  pile,  she  bowed  to  all  around  her,  and  en- 
tered without  speaking.     The  moment  she  entered,  the  door  was  closed ;  the  fire  was 
put  to  the  combustibles,  which  instantly  flamed,  and  immense  quantities  of  dried  wood 
and  other  matters  were  thrown  upon  it.     'I'his  last  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accompli 
nied  with  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  who  now  became  numerous,  and  the  whole  aeenk- 
ed  a  mass  of  confawd  rqoicing." 
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often  unwilliiigly  urged  to  sacriBce  tbemselTea  to  the  religion  of  thctr 
country,  and  to  prevent  that  infamy  which  attends  the  wife  especially  of  a 
Brahmin,  who  has  refused  this  part  of  her  obedience.     Holwell  in  his 
'  Historical  Events  relative  to  India,'  and  some  other  writers,  inform  as, 
that  they  have  witnessed  sacrifices  of  this  kind,  where  the  self-devoted 
victims  resisted  every  entreaty  made  by  their  relations  to  rescue  them- 
selves from  the  fatal  pile ;  but  this  very  rarely  happened,  and  it  was  for  a 
long  time  notorious,  that  the  burning  of  widows  in  Hindostan  was  often 
attended  with  circumstances  which  made  it  any  thing  but  a  voluntary  sa- 
crifice.    Indeed  the  Hindoo  law  itself  does  not  expressly  command  thia 
murderous  practice.      Menoo,  the  parent  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  for 
whom  the  natives  entertain  such  veneration,  that  the  Brahmin  who  pos- 
sesses not  a  shalgrama  and  a  cDpy  of  his  laws,  is  said  to  have  forfeited  his 
religious  privileges, — Menoo,  respecting  whom  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
what  is  contrary  to  his  injunctions  is  not  law,  says  nothing  of  female  im- 
molation, but,  on  the  contrary,  prescribes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  widows 
during  the  term  of  their  natural  existence  :     "  Let  her  emaciate  her  body 
by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruits ;  bnt  let  her  not, 
when  her  lord  is  deceased,  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let 
her  continue  till  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing  harsh  dudes, 
avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully  practising  the  incomparable 
rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been  followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted 
to  one  husband."     Still  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  official  people  in 
India,  until  very  recently,  was  that  the  government  could  not  safely  pro- 
nounce a  direct  prohibition  of  these  murders ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
while  in  other  parts  of  India  the  practice  had  been  gradually  diminishing 
for  many  years  back,  and  in  some  large  districts  had  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, it  should  have  continued  quite  unchecked  in  the  Calcutta  division, 
the  district  in  which  British  influence  might  have  been  expected  to  be  most 
powerful.     But  this  opinion,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
the  honour  of  Britain,  has  given  way,  and  suttees  are  now  prohibited  by 
law  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India. — In  the  province  of  Guzerat, 
the  deluded  parents  had  been  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  habit  of 
destroying  their  female  infants  as  soon  as  they  were  bom.     These  unnatu- 
ral murders  at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  government,  and  were  pub- 
licly abolibhed  by  an  order  from  the  supreme  power.     From  time  imme- 
morial it  had  belen  the  custom  for  mothers  to  sacrifice  their  children  to  the 
Ganges  at  the  annual  festival  held  at  Gunga-Sagoor :  this  practice  too  was 
prohibited  by  a  public  regulation,  and  the  prohibition  enforced  by  public 
authority.    In  neither  of  these  cases  was  one  instance  of  resistance  known, 
or  one  symptom  of  disaffection  to  our  sway  manifested  by  the  natives ; 
the  mischief  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  bewailed  it ;  nay,  many 
there  were  who,  on  cool  reflection,  have  called  down  blessings  on  those 
who,  when  they  thetnselves  were  dead  to  humanity,  had  interposed  so 
judiciously  and  mercifully  with  the  arm  of  the  civil  power.     It  is  only 
astonishing  that  such  facts  did  not  prompt  our  government  to  interfere  at 
an  earlier  period  with  the  rite  of  suttees  practised  in  India. 

Festivals.]  There  is  little  that  is  social  in  the  general  religious  wor- 
ship of  either  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  except  on  certain  festivals,  whea 
they  resort  in  crowds  to  the  place  of  assembly,  and  their  respective  pro- 
cessions are  celebrated  in  much  the  same  noisy  and  unmeaning  manner* 

Festival  of  Juggernaut.']  The  festival  of  Juggerncait  was  long  one  of 
the  most  important  religious  festivals  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  anterior  to 
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the  time  of  the  Mahommedan  conqaest.     The  nnmber  of  pilgrims  who 
still  resort  to  it  fluctuates  from  40,000  to  180,000. 

lYam  a  town  cftUed  Boddrodc,  is  the  proHnoe  of  Oriisa,  Dr  Bachaaan  writes,  nnder  date  of  30tli 
May  1806 :    *'  We  know  that  vre  ere  approaching  Joggernaat  (and  yet  we  are  mOTe  than  50  mllee 
from  it)  by  the  human  booee  which  we  hare  seen  for  aome  days  ftrewed  by  the  way.    At  this  place  we 
luiTe  been  Jollied  by  several  large  bodies  of  pUgrims*  perhaps  SOOO  in  nnmber,  who  have  oome  from 
rarioos  parts  of  Northern  India.    Some  of  tliem,  with  whom  I  hare  conTereed,  say  that  they  luve 
been  two  months  on  their  march ;  traveUIng  slowly,  in  the  hottest  season  at  the  year,  with  their  wires 
and  daildreo.    Some  old  persons  are  among  them,  who  wish  to  die  at  Jnggemaut.    Nambers  of  pU. 
grims  die  on  the  road  j  and  their  bodies  generally  remain  nnbnried.    On  a  plain  by  tlie  river  near  the 
Pilgrims'  Cararanserai  at  this  place,  tliere  are  more  than  a  hundred  seoUs.    The  dogs.  Jackals,  and 
vultures,  seem  to  lire  here  on  human  prey.    The  mitnres  exhibit  a  shocking  tamenesa.    The  obscene 
onifflals  will  not  leare  the  body,  sometimes,  till  we  oome  cloee  to  them.    This  Bnddmck  is  a  horrid 
place.    Whererer  I  turn  my  eyes,  I  meet  death  in  some  shape  or  other.    Surely  Juggernaut  cannot 
be  worse  tliaa  Buddruck.'*    On  the  ISth  of  June,  when  in  sight  of  the  Ugh  tower  of  Jnggemautis 
temple,  his  words  are^*'  Many  thousands  of  pilgrims  hare  accompanied  us  for  some  days  past    They 
corer  the  road,  before  and  behind,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    At  nine  oVIodc  this  morning,  the  tem. 
pie  of  Juggernaut  appeared  in  ricw,  at  a  great  distance.    When  tlie  multitude  first  saw  it,  they  gare 
a  shout,  and  fell  to  the  ground  and  worshipped.    I  hare  heard  nothing  tOiday  but  shouts  and  aedama- 
tlons,  by  the  snroesslre  bodice  of  pilgrims.    Trmn  the  place  where  I  now  stand,  1  hare  a  riew  of  a 
hoet  of  people,  like  an  army,  encamped  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  town  of  Juggernaut ;  where  a  guard 
of  soldiers  b  posted,  to  prerent  their  entering  the  town,  until  they  hare  paid  the  pilgrim's  tax.**  This 
tax  Is  a  source  of  rerenne  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  probably  make  about  X.1000  a  year  by  it 
It  was  originidly  imposed  by  tiie  Mahrattas  and  Mahommedaaa.    On  the  14th  of  June,  Di;  Buchanan 
writes :    **  I  hare  seen  Juggernaut    The  scene  at  Buddmdc  is  but  the  restibule  to  Jnnremaat    No 
record  of  anrient  or  modem  history  can  giro,  I  think,  an  adequate  idea  of  this  ralley  of  death :  it  may 
be  truly  compared  with  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.    The  idol,  called  Juggemaat,  has  been  oonsldered  as 
the  Moloch  of  the  present  age ;  and  he  Is  Justly  so  named,  for  the  sacrifleas  oflSsfed  up  to  him,  by  self, 
derotement  are  not  less  criminal,  perhaps  not  less  numwous,  than  those  recorded  of  the  Moloch  of 
Canaan.    Two  other  idols  accompany  Jnggwnant,  namely  Bohram  and  Skulntdra,  his  Ivotfaer  and 
sister ;  for  there  are  three  deities  worshipped  here.    They  reosire  equal  adoration,  and  dt  on  thrones 
of  nearly  equal  height    This  morning  I  riowed  the  temple ;  a  stupendous  fabric,  and  truly  common, 
aurate  with  the  eztensire  sway  of  the  *  horrid  king.'    As  other  temples  are  nsnally  adorned  with 
figures  emblematieal  of  their  religion  ;  so  Juggemant  has  repreeentatione,  numerous  and  rarlons,  of 
that  rice  wMeh  constitntes  the  essence  of  his  worship.    The  walls  and  gates  are  covered  with  Inde- 
cent  emblems.  In  massire  and  durable  sculpture.    I  hare  also  rislted  the  sand-plalns  by  the  sea,  in 
some  places  whitened  with  the  bones  of  the  pilgrims ;  and  another  place  a  little  way  out  of  tlie  town, 
called  by  the  English  the  Golgotha,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  nsnally  cast  forth,  and  where  dogs  and 
vultures  are  erer  seen. '  The  rultnres  generally  find  out  the  prey  first:  and  begin  with  the  Intestines; 
for  the  flesh  of  tiie  body  is  too  firm  for  thefar  beaks,  Immedialely  after  death.    But  the  dogs  soon  re^ 
reive  notice  of  the  cfareunastance,  generally  from  seeing  the  hurries,  or  corpeOi^arriers,  returning  from 
the  place.    On  the  approach  of  the  dogs,  the  vultures  retire  a  few  yards,  and  wait  till  the  body  be  sof* 
ficiently  torn  for  easy  degiutttion.    The  rultures  and  dogs  often  feed  together;  and  sometlmee  begin 
their  attack  before  the  pilgrim  be  quite  dead.    There  an  four  anlmsls  which  are  sometimea  seen  about 
a  carcase ;  the  dog,  the  Jackal,  the  vulture,  and  the  kurgeela  or  adjutant,  called  by  Fwmant  the  glgan. 
tic  crane."    On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Dr  Buchanan  writes :  *'  I  have  returned  home  from  wit- 
nessing a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forget    At  12  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great  day  of  the  fem^ 
the  Moloch  of  Hindoostan  was  brou^t  out  of  his  temple,  amidst  the  acdamatitms  of  hundreds  of 
thftfffwA  of  Us  wonhippera.    When  the  kkd  was  placed  on  his  tikrone,  a  shout  was  raised  by  the 
multitude,  sudi  as  I  had  never  heard  before.    It  oontinned  equable  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  gnu 
dually  died  away.    After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  a  murmur  was  heard  at'a  distance :  all  eyes  wer» 
turned  towards  the  place ;  and,  behold,  a  grove  advancing  I    A  body  of  men,  having  green  branches  or 
pahns  in  their  hands,  approached  with  great  celerity.    The  people  opened  a  way  for  them ;  and  when 
they  had  eome  up  to  the  throne,  they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon,  and  worshipped ;  and  the 
multitude  agate  sent  forth  a  voice  like  tiie  sound  of  a  great  thunder.  But  the  voices  I  now  heard  were 
not  thoee  of  melody  or  of  Joyftd  i^damation,  for  there  is  no  harmony  tai  the  praise  of  Motodi's  wor. 
sUppen.    Their  number  indeed  brought  to  my  mind  the  countlees  multitude  of  the  Revelations ;  bnt 
theb  voices  gave  no  tuneful  hoeannah  or  hallelujah  ;  but  rather  a  yeU  of  approbation,  uidted  with  a. 
MmA  of  hissing  appbune.    I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  latter  noise,  until  I  was  directed  to 
notice  the  women,  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of  whistling,  with  the  lips  circular,  and  the  tongue 
vibrating ;  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak  by  their  organs,  uttering  human  sounds.    The  thnme  of  the 
idol  was  placed  on  a  stupendous  car  or  tower  about  60  feet  in  height,  resting  on  wheels  whldi  Indimted 
the  ground  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under  the  ponderous  machine.    Attadied  to  it  were  six  ca> 
blea,  of  the  sixe  and  length  of  a  ship's  cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along.    Upon  the  tower 
w«fa  the  priests  and  satellites  of  the  idol,  surrounding  his  throne.     The  idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  hav. 
ing  a  frightful  visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  mouth  of  a  bloody  colour.  His  arms  are  of  gold, 
and  he  is  dressed  in  gorgeous  appsreL    The  other  two  idols  are  of  a  white  and  yellow  colour.    Five 
elephants  preceded  the  three  towers,  bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  crimson  caparisons,  and  having 
bells  hanging  to  their  capaitsons,  which  sounded  musically  as  they  moved.    I  went  on  in  the  procca. 
IV.  3  Q 
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si«ii,  doM  by  tiM  tower  of  Moloch,  wUdi,  m  it  wm  drawn  wltk  diflkalty,  «gnite4  onlla  nuiy ' 
iMfBh  thunder.*  After  a  fbw  mlnntei,  it  stopped }  and  now  the  wonhip  of  the  god  began.  A  Ugh. 
prieet  mounted  the  eer  in  Irwit  of  the  idol,  and  pronounced  his  obMene  stums  in  the  can  of  the  pee. 
pie,  who  responded  at  IntBrrals  in  the  same  stmin.  •These  songs/said  he,<are  the  delighftof  the 
god.  His  ear  esn  only  more  when  he  is  pleased  with  the  song.*  The  car  moTcd  en  a  little  way.aed 
tbeo  stopped.  Tlie  cfaanieteristiGS  of  Moloch's  wonhip  are  obseealty  and  blood.  Alter  the  tvwer  had 
proceeded  some  way,  a  pllgriin  annoonced  tfaathewes  ready  tooAr  himeelf  a  SMftfoe  to  the  SisL 
He  laid  himself  down  in  the  road,  before  the  tower  as  it  was  moviqg  along',  lying  on  his  tee^  witt 
his  arms  stretched  fbrwards.  The  moltitode  pamed  round  him,  leaTlqg  the  space  dear,  and  he  wm 
crashed  to  death  by  the  wheels  of  the  tower.  A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to  the  god.  Belssridts 
smile  when  the  libation  of  blood  is  made.  The  people  threw  cowries,  or  smell  ntoney,  on  tiie  body  sf 
the  Tietlm,  in  approbation  of  the  deed.  He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable  time;  and  was  then  car- 
ried  by  the  hurries  to  the  Golgotha.** 

Festival  of  the  Ganges.^  Rivera  are  among  the  objects  of  Hindoo 
wonhip.  All  castes  worahip  the  Ganges,  and  fatal  consequences  often 
result  from  the  sseal  with  which  the  people,  on  the  occasion  of  riyer-fesd- 
vals,  will  rush  down  into  the  water. 

*•  On  the  tooth  day  of  the  moon's  inerease,'*  sayt  Mr  Ward  in  Ms  *  View  of  the  Hindoos.*  "la  the 
month  called /foitMlbii  In  the  forenoon,  a  great  frntkral  is  held,in  conunemoratlonof  Oanga'a  < 
to  the  earth.  Crowds  of  people  assemble  from  the  diflbreat  towns  and  villages  near  the  liTcr, 
ally  at  its  roost  sacred  spots,  bringing  oflerlnga  of  Irnit,  riee,  floweia,  doth,  swaetmeals,  ftc,  an 
garlands  of  flowers  across  the  rirer,  even  where  it  is  very  wide.  After  tha  people  hare 
officiating  Bramin  ascends  tihe  banks  of  the  river  with  them,  and  peiionns  annmber  of 
end  ceremonies,  all  of  which  have  some  fsndfU  neaning  and  objeet,  snch  as  preveating  evil  spfeils 
ftom  coming  to  defile  ttie  worahip,  or  drivingtiiem  away.  He  next  presents tiie  oflbrlngs,  whidi  may 
be  many  or  fbw,  or  even  merely  flowers  and  water,  according  to  tlie  ability  of  Oo 
performs  worship  to  the  varlons  inhabitaataof.the  watera— the  fish,  the  tortolNa,  the  Iroga,  the  i 
the  leeches,  the  snails  I  The  oflisringB,  after  having  been  preeented  to  tliese  inhaUlants  of  the 
ai«  thrown  into  the  Ganges.  Ten  lampe  of  daiifled  batter  are  then  lighted  up,  and  all  tlie 
ferings  are  presented-^e  namca  of  certain  gods  are  repeated,  with  forms  of  ptiisa  the  fee  Is  | 
seated  to  the  priest-4he  Biamins  are  entertained,  and  olfcrlngs  are  sent  to  their  honses.  AttlM* 
of  these  ceremonies,  the  people  perferm  their  obeisance  to  Ganga,  and  then  depart.  Great  mnltUades 
assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  river  on  these  occasioos,  and  expect  much,  both  in  tUa  life  and 
from  this  aet  of  worship.  On  the  19th  day  of  the  decrease  of  the  moon,  in  the  month  called 
the  people  deseand  Into  the  water,  and,  with  thair  hands  daspod,  immerse  themsdves: 
Bramin  reads  a  portion  of  the  Shaster,  deecflbliv  the  benefits  of  this  aet  of  bathing:  the  peopla 
after  him  oertaia  signifleant  words,  and  tlien  inmiene  themselves  again :  gifts  of  rloe,  Ihalts,  and  mo^ 
ney  are  oflBsred  to  the  poor,  the  Bramins,  and  the  priest  On  tUs  oiyasion,  groops  of  tan  or  twdve 
persons  stand  in  the  water,'to  each  of  which  groups  one  Bramin  reads  the  fivmnlaa:  theae  gnNipaan 
to  be  seen  extending  theossdves  vsry  tar  along  the  river.  The  moment  of  the  oeqjnnettoBi  ef  the 
moon,  on  the  18th  day  of  her  decreese,  with  a  partlcolar  star,  is  conddered  so  anspicioos  a  imam  ail, 
that  the  merit  arising  firom  bathing  at  that  instant  is  supposed  to  be  very  ^reat  At  the  tiaM  of  away 
of  the  festivalSi  the  sides  of  the  Ganges  are,  in  many  placea,  gaily  illuminated  j  and  Ug^ls* 
on  boards  or  plantaln.sldl»,  or  put  Into  earthen  pots,  are  floated  down  the  eireaas.**  Of  Hie 
gant  qualltiaa  so  pemldoody  ascribed  by  theee  ddoded  roultltndsa  to  tlila  river,  Mr  Ward  givea 
following  details :— **  The  sacred  books  dedare,  ttat  the  right,  the  name,  or  tiie  touch  of  the 
takes  away  all  dn,  however  hd  nous-4hat  thinking  of  the  Oanges,  wlien  at  a  distaaoe,  la  i 
remove  the  taint  of  sin— Out  that  battling  in  the  Gangaa  has  blcarings  in  it,  which  no  I 
ooocdve.  In  one  of  these  InmIcs  it  is  sdd— *  He  who  thinks  upon  Ganga,  though  he  any  be  80Oi 
distant  ft«m  the  river  at  the  time,  Is  delivered  from  all  dn,  and  is  entitled  to  heaven.— At  tke 
death,  if  a  penon  tliink  on  Ganga,  he  will  obtain  a  place  in  the  heaven  of  aiva.— If  a  peraom. 
tag  to  the  regnlationa  of  the  Shastor,  be  going  to  bathe  In  Gaaga,  and  die  on  the  road,  ha  shall 
the  same  benefits  aa  thongh  he  had  actndly  battled.— There  are  three  milHoa  five 
iioly  plaoes  belonging  to  Ganga  :  the  person  who  looks  at  Ganga,  or  batlies  in  tins  riviar,  will 
all  the  fruit  which  arises  trom  visiting  dl  these  three  million  five  ^lundred  thousand  holy 
bathing  in  Ganga,  accompanied  with  prayer,  a  person  will  remove  at  once  the 
blrtha.*  So  mudi  Is  this  river  reverenced  among  the  HIndooa,  tiiat  many  BraBsfam  will 
it,  nor  tlirow  saliva  Into  it,  nor  wash  themaelvee  nor  thdr  dothea  In  its  watata.  In  i 
books,  among  many  ottier  forma  of  praise  to  be  oflhrsd  to  Ganga,  is  the  following:—'  O  \ 
owl,  that  lodges  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  on  thy  banks.  Is  exdted  beyond  measure  |  xrVOm  the 
whose  pelace  is  far  from  thee,  though  he  may  poeseas  a  roilUonof  atatdy  dephanta*  and  mnj-  havwite 
wiv«a  of  inillion*  of  <»a4W*d  enemies  to  serve  him,  Is  nothing.*  SomoperaenaunderCdcenJi 
of  five  or  six  months  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges,  to  perform  the  ritss  for  deceased  rdationa,  amd  to 
back  Its  water  for  religious  and  meittdnd  uaea.** 

Mahommedan  RUes^^  The  general  hahits  and  superstitions  of  tlie  In- 
dian Mahommedans  and  the  Hindoos  greatly  assimilate.  They  alike  bftthe 
their  bodies  nnder  the  idea  of  rendering  themselyes  more  holy ;  they  alika 
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observe  the  distinction  of  caetes,  and  avoid  eating  with  certain  clasaeii  of  men 
they  alike  revere  fakeersy  or  religions  mendicants ;  tbey  alike  pay  adop- 
tion to  the  rising  or  setting  son,  the  new  moon,  and  recently  lighted  lamps 
they  alike  implore  in  their  prayers  the  intercession  of  deceased  persons, 
reputed  holy ;  and  alike  observe  times  and  seasons  accounted  lucky  or  un 
lucky. 

State  of  ChrUtianity.']     Christianity  was  early  established  in  India* 
but  the  accounts  of  its  first  propagation  there  are  vague  and  uncertain. 
When  the  Portuguese,  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  arrived  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  the  number  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  :200,000  souls,  of 
the  Nestorian  persuasion,  divided  into  44  churches.     The  means,  however, 
employed  to  bring  them  under  the  yoke  of  the  church  of  Rome,  so  far 
succeeded,  that  there  are  not  now  reckoned  more  than  44,000  belonging 
to  the  heretical  creed,  though  the  amount  of  nominal  Christians  remains 
nearly  the  same.    In  endeavouring  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  papal 
see,  the  Roman  catholic  missionaries  have  displayed  a  degree  of  zeal  wor- 
thy of  a  purer  faith,  but  their  exertions  among,  die  natives  of  India  never 
appear  to  have  been  attended  with  much  success.     The  attempts  of  the 
protestants  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  are  of  a  later  date,  but 
promise  to  extend  wider,  and  to  take  deeper  root.     The  moral  revolution, 
which,  through  their  endeavours,  is  silently  but  powerfully  proceeding,  has 
already,  notwithstanding  the  absurd  assertion  that  the  Hindoos  were  un- 
changeable, produced  in  Hindostan  effects  which,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  anticipated, — a  spirit  of  inquiry  has 
been  excited  among  the  population,  and  that  superstition,  which,  for  up- 
wards of  2000  years  resisted  every  effort  of  human  reason,  and  certainly 
seemed  to  partidce  of  a  degree  of  stability  unknown  to  almost  any  other 
institutions  of  other  countries,  begins  to  totter  even  in  its  strong-holds. 
The  Danes  were  the  first  protestant  people  who  attempted  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  in  India.     In  the  year  1705,  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and 
Henry  Plutcho,  two  young  men  educated  for  the  ministry  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  were  sent  as  missionaries  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederick  IV.  king  of  Denmark.     Our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  trials  they  endured,  or  the  obstacles 
they  overcame,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  arduous  undertaking,  but  amidst 
opposition  both  from  their  own  countrymen  and  the  natives,  they  continuecl 
their  labours,  and  in  less  than  two  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  baptizing 
£we  of  the  heathen ;  they  also  erected  a  place  of  worship,  where  they  re- 
gularly preached  in  the  Tamul  or  Malabar,  and  Portuguese  languages : 
besides  this,  they  opened  schools  for  the  education  of  the  native  youth,  and 
likewise  for  the  children  of  Europeans.    In  1709,  the  mission  was  strength- 
ened by  the  accession  of  three  other  missionaries ;  and  shortly  after  they 
procured  a  fount  of  types,  in  the  Tamul  character,  and  from  this  period 
they  published  every  year  vast  quantities  of  books  and  tracts,  which  ob- 
tained a  very  extensive  circulation  among  the  natives.     Benjamin  Schulz, 
who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  mission,  completed  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures  in  the  Tamul ;  and  aftervmrds  removing  to  Madras,  he  trans- 
lated them  into  the  Telinga  language.     Here  the  sphere  of  his  exertions 
became  enlarged,  and  protestant  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tanjore.     Scbulz,  after  labouring  24  years  in  India,  returned  to 
Europe  in  1743,  in  order  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  mission  there,  and 
superintend  the  printing  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  bible  at  Halle;  here,  by 
his  advice,  Swartz— whose  name  will  long  be  gratefuHy  remembered  in 
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Inidift— oommeiioed  the  study  of  the  Tamnl  langpiage;  and  in  the  year 
1760,  he  was  sent  to  Tianquebar  as  a  miasionary,  i£iiig  with  two  etben. 
Swartz  particularly  directed  his  attention  to  Tanjore ;  and  ao  completely 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  rajah,  diat  when  he  adopted  a  son  to  fillfau 
throne,  he  applied  to  Swartz  to  take  upon  him  the  ofikce  of  guardian ;  bat 
his  heart  was  devoted  to  missionary  labour,  and  he  declined  the  proffered 
honour.  Swartz  interested  himself  peculiarly  in  the  education  of  yootfa, 
far  which  purpose  he  opened  EngtiiBh  and  Tamulian  schools  in  Tarioat 
places,  and  was  most  affectionate  and  unwearied  in  his  attention  towards 
children.  In  1785,  he  entered  keenly  into  a  plan  for  establishing  £nglish 
provincial  schools  ^oughont  the  country,  in  order  to  fiicilitate  the  inter- 
course of  the  natives  with  the  Europeans,  which  was  attended  with  very 
beneficial  effects.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  Swartz's  personal  lahoars 
were  the  means  of  converting  between  2,000  and  8,000  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmen  to  the  Christian  faith.  After  his  death,  Mr  Geridce  succeeded 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Danish  mission,  and  Dr  John,  a  Tranquefaar 
missionary,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  native  education.  A  mission  to  ihe 
same  part  of  India  was  sent  out  by  the  London  missionary  society,  in  1804, 
under  Messrs  Cran,  Des  Granges,  and  Ringletaube.  But  the  missioa 
which  has  been  productive  here  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  conse- 
quences, is  that  which  was  undertaken  by  a  few  individuals  sent  out  Iron 
a  society  of  British  Christians  almost  unknown  among  the  thousands  of 
Christendom, — ^the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  William  Carey,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Moulton,  in  Northamptonshire,  afterwards  of  Lei- 
cester, had  long  been  impressed  with  the  state  of  the  heathen  worid,  and 
the  urgency  of  its  claims  on  Christian  sympathy ;  and  this  subject  fimniag 
the  great  topic  of  his  conversation  with  his  brethren,  a  sparic  of  his  own 
zeal  iu  the  cause  was  communicated  to  their  bosoms,  and  hence  originated, 
in  1792,  a  society  for  propagatmg  the  gospel  among  the  heathen,  institoted 
at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  2d  of  October  that  year,  when 
the  whole  subscription  amounted  to  £13  2s,  6d,  In  June,  1793,  Mr  Carey 
accompanied  by  Mr  Thomas,  who  had  visited  India  in  the  quality  of  a  sur- 
geon in  an  Indiaman,  and  since  his  return  to  Britain  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  mission-fund  for  that  country,  left  England  in  a  Danish 
East  Indiaman,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  six  months,  arrived  in  Bengal,  where 
they  at  first  endured  many  privations  and  considerable  pecuniary  distress. 
In  1796,  they  were  joined  by  Mr  Fountaine,  during  which  time  their  la- 
bours had  been  apparently  attended  with  no  success.  Thus  they  continiied 
till  1799,  when  the  arrival  of  several  new  missionaries,  among  whom  were 
Mr  Ward,  Mr  Marshman,  and  Mr  Brunsdin,  occasioned  Mr  Cai«y*s  re- 
moval to  Serampore,  where  he  settled  along  with  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  Danish  goverament.  Here  they  purchased  a  mission-house  and 
garden  in  the  beginning  of  1800 ;  but  still  the  missionaries  had  not  been 

cheered  by  one  assistant-convert.     At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr  Thomas 

who  had  now  spent  13  years  in  alternate  hopes  and  disi^pointments— -was 
called  to  visit  a  Hindoo,  of  the  name  of  Krishno,  who  had  dislocated  one 
of  his  arms ;  after  reducing  it,  he  talked  to  him  of  salvation  through  Cbiist 
-^the  poor  man  heard  and  wept — and  three  weeks  after,  he  presented 
himself  with  another,  named  Gokool,  at  the  mission-house,  and  ate  publiidy 
with  the  missionaries ;  thus  throwing  away  caste,  that  barrier  which  Ivd 
hitherto  been  considered  as  insurmountable ;  and  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  Krishno  was  baptized  in  the  neighbouring  river,  together  with  Felix 
Carey,  the  son  of  Mr  Carey.     Soon  after,  Mr  Fernandez,  a  Partugoese 
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gsntleman  of  property,  was  baptized,  and  added  to  the  namber  of  pieadiere. 
In  Febraaiy,  1801,  they  achieved  a  noble  triampb,  in  issning,  from  the 
missionary  press  at  Serampore,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Bengalee  lan- 
guage.    Not  long  after  this,  Mr  Carey  was  appointed  by  the  go?emor» 
general  to  the  situation  of  professor  of  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  in  the  college 
of  Fort  William,  with  a  salary  of  about  £1,400  a  year,  the  whole  of  which 
he  devoted  to  the  mission,  appropriating,  as  did  all  the  rest,  the  produce 
of  his  private  labours  to  the  general  cause.     In  1802,  a  free  school  was 
begun  for  the  children  of  the  natives,  and  such  as  might  lose  ccuUy  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  English  and  Bengalee  languages,  in  divinity,  history, 
geography,  and  astronomy ;  and  numbers  of  tracts,  besides  the  scriptures, 
were  printed  and  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country.    The  Bramins 
now  took  the  alarm,  and  every  species  of  insult  and  outrage  was  heaped 
upon  the  new  converts.     There  were,  however,  even  in  Hindostan,  some 
sects  of  freethinkers,  who  perceived  the  absurdity  of  Hindooism,  but  hav- 
ing no  principle  powerful  enough  to  support  them  under  the  loss  of  ccuto, 
continued  to  profess  a  religion  which  their  reason  taught  them  to  despise ; 
among  them  the  missionaries  were  received  with  civility,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  contempt  they  expressed  for  the  religion  of  Brahma  at  all 
predisposed  them  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.     In  1806,  the  mission- 
aries issued  proposals  for  printing  the  scriptures  in  14  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, the  Sanscrit,  the  Bengalee,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Persic,  the  Mah- 
ratta,  the  Guzarattee,  the  Orissa,  the  Kumata,  the  Telinga,  the  Burman, 
the  Assam,  the  Bootan  or  Hbetian,  the  Malay,  and  the  Chinese,  for  which 
they  now  possessed  uncommon  facilities  from  their  connexion  with  the  col- 
lege of  Fort  William,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  type-foundry  being  esta- 
blished in  India  at  the  time«  and  firom  their  having  got  a  piqper-mill  erected 
cm  their  own  premises.     Besides  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  lan- 
g^uagesof  the  £ast,  the  missionaries  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  bring 
into  exercise  the  talents  of  the  native  Christians,  by  sending  them  out  two 
and  two  together  to  itinerate.    But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  idols  and 
superstitions  of  India  found  protectors  and  admirers  among  the  British ; 
and  the  unfortunate  mutiny  at  Vellore — ^which  was  not  in  the  most  distant 
tittle  connected  with  the  missionary  transactions — ^was  seized  upon  as  a 
pretext  for  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries.     But  these  good  men 
persevered,  through  good  and  through  bad  report,  in  their  indefatigable  en- 
deavours to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action,  and  spread  themselves  not  only 
in  Hindostan,  but  throughout  several  other  quarters  and  islands  of  India, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  tract  of  country  to  which  our  present  notice 
is  limited.     In  1813,  such  had  been  the  wonderful  exertions  and  attain- 
ments of  the  missionaries,  that  Mr,  now  Dr  Carey,  was  able  to  announce 
a  progress  in  the  work  of  translating  the  scriptures,  unparalleled,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  annals  of  the  world.     In  a  letter  dated  December  14th,  he 
says,  *^  We  are  engaged  in  translating  the  bible  into  twenty-one  languages, 
including  the  Bengalee,  which  is  finished."     Those  among  us  who  know 
any  thing  about  the  time  employed  in  getting  the  scriptures  translated  into 
Gaelic,  under  every  advantage,  in  this  country,  are  perhaps  the  only  ade- 
quate judges  of  the  merit  due  to  Dr  Carey  and  his  associates  in  this  stu- 
pendous undertaking.     The  history  of  the  mission  from  this  date  has  been 
that  of  a  steady,  persevering,  gradual  advancement  in  the  grand  object. 
While  the  political  revolutions  of  the  world  are  accomplished  by  operations 
in  which  great  bodies  of  the  people  are  at  once  the  actors  and  the  sufferers, 
the  instruments  or  the  victims  of  ambition,  and  individuality  is  almost  lost 
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in  the  combined  movementB  of  armies  or  of  kingdoms, — moral  roTolntioM 
are  generally  accomplished  by  the  painfnl  labours,  and  the  indiTidnal  exer- 
tions of  a  compsratiFo  few,  each  operating  in  his  limited  sphere  of  adion, 
and,  though  tending  to  the  same  end,  yet  almost  always  distinct  in  the 
application  of  the  means.  We  cannot,  tlierefore,  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
former  case,  trace  the  general  outline  of  the  progress,  without  entering'  in- 
to details  of  personal  exertion,  and  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts 
of  the  missionaries  themselFes.  In  consequence  of  the  general  attention 
which  the  exertions  of  the  minionaries  in  India  excited,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  company's  charter,  the  church  of  England  establishment  was  extended 
to  India,  and  a  bishop  appointed  at  Calcutta.  The  presbyterians  also  woe 
allowed  to  erect  a  place  of  worriiip  in  that  city,  and  a  Dr  Bryce  was  seat 
out  by  the  church  of  Scotland  to  officiate  as  mimster  and  repreeentatiTe  of 
the  national  establishment.  Various  societies  are  now  turning  their  attea* 
tiou  to  this  interesting  field  of  labour,  and  a  season  of  knowledge  sems 
evidently  dawning  on  British  India,  if  not  on  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asis. 
The  natives  have  begun  to  read  and  reflect,  and  to  compare  their  own  sjfs- 
tem  of  religion  and  morals  with  that  contained  in  the  sacred  ecriptores, 
and  the  superior  excellence  of  the  latter  is  confessed  by  many  who  have 
not  the  fortitude  openly  to  renounce  ccute,  and  embrace  Christianity. 

Science  and  Literature.']  The  learning  of  Hindostan  is  a  subject  with 
which  Europeans  are  but  just  commencing  acquaintance.  Few  are  qualified 
to  give  an  account  of  it,  much  less  to  form  a  complete  idea  of  it.  **  Wher- 
ever we  direct  our  attention  to  Hindoo  literature,"  says  Jones,  ^  the 
notion  of  infinity  presents  itself;  and  the  longest  life  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  perusal  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  stanzas  in  the  Puranas, 
with  a  million,  and  more  perhaps,  in  the  Vedas,  and  other  works.** 

In  Hindostan,  the  sciences  seem  to  have  arrived  at  greater  petfection 
than  the  arts.  In  all  the  arts  of  calculation  their  accuracy  has  astonished 
Europeans.  Of  their  progress  in  geometry,  Dr  Pla3rfair  gives  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  instance :  In  the  Ayeen  Akbary^  the  proportion  of  the  dr- 
cumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  is  said  to  be  as  3927  to  1250, — a 
solution  to  obtain  which  arithmetically,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  he 
assures  us  would  require  the  inscription  of  a  polygon  of  768  sides,  and  at 
least  nine  extractions  of  the  square  root,  each  extending  to  ten  decimal 
places.  The  zodiac,  according  to  the  Brahmins,  is  divided  into  27  con- 
stellations. The  ecliptic,  as  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  signs,  degrees,  and 
minutes.  The  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  calculated  firom  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  the  moveable  zodiac.  This  causes  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  with  regard  to  the  seasons,  continually  to  advance.  Li  24,000 
years  it  returns  to  the  same  point.  In  their  calculations  they  suppose  800 
years  to  contain  292,207  days,  which  makes  their  year  only  1'  53"  longer 
than  that  of  De  la  Caille, — a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  not  long  been 
known  even  in  Europe.  In  cidculations  respecting  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  as  in  Europe,  they  use  the  cycle  of  19  years.  The  meet  difficult 
particulars  in  the  motion  of  this  secondary  planet  are  calculated  with  much 
precision.  The  apparent  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  eastwards  is,  by  the 
Siamese  tables,  made  to  be  only  4^  too  quick, — ^a  calculation  in  which  the 
celebrated  Ptolemy  made  an  error  of  no  less  than  14^.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  Indian  astronomical  tables,  are  those  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Tables  of  Tirvalore,  If  Dr  Playfair's  reasoning  be  just,  the  age 
of  these  tables  is  4,905  years,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  world  902. 
Whether  this  era— commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ctdyongkam — 
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be  a  rml  era,  ascertained  by  the  actual  ob8er?ation  of  the  places  of  the 
haayenly  bodies  at  that  dme,  or  an  imaginary  penod>  discovered  by  caicn* 
fating  backwards^  has  excited  among  astronomers  much  altercation.  Play- 
fidr  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Calyoagham  was  ascertained  by  the 
actual  observation  of  the  state  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  that  precise  period. 
Othersy  however,  hold  a  very  different  opinion,  and  their  reasoning  appears 
€3ompletely  to  overthrow  the  arguments  of  Playftur  upon  the  great  anti- 
qaity  of  Indian  astronomy.  Amongst  these,  Marsden  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  after  him,  Bentley  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  hold  the 
first  rank.  We  do  not  mean  to  follow  the  arguments  on  either  side,  as 
these  are  foreign  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to 
the  scientific  reader,  whom  we  refer  to  the  works  already  mentioned. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Bentley  has  shown,  in  a  very  clear  manner,  that  the 
Surya  Siddhdnta^  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  astronomical  performances 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  to  which  the  Indian  astronomers  assign  the  ridiculous 
antiquity  of  2,164,900  years,  cannot  be  more  ancient  tban  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  celebrated  tables  of  Tirvalore,  which  the 
Hindoos,  and  after  them,  Playfair,  assert  were  compiled  from  actual  ob- 
nervation  in  the  year  of  the  world  902,  have,  in  reality,  only  been  written 
and  dated  516  years  ago.  There  is  indeed  one  argument  against  the  an- 
tiquity of  Indian  astronomy  which  is  unanswerable,  and  therefore  another 
is  not  necessary.  The  assigned  era  of  the  Calyougham  extends  to  a  pe- 
riod beyond  the  deluge ;  and,  as  we  know  that  all  men  were  then  destroyed, 
we  must  suppose,  either  that  the  Indian  tables  were  formed  since  that  pe- 
riod, or  that  Noah  had  a  copy  of  them  with  him  in  the  ark,  and,  that  after 
the  confusion  of  languages,  they  were  sent  into  Hindostan  to  be  translated 
into  the  Sanscrit.  Jones  discovers  among  the  philosophers  of  Hindostan 
sects  corresponding  in  their  tenets  to  the  Peripatetics,  the  Platonists,  the 
Stoics,  and  the  disciples  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic  schools  :  man,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  follows  the  same  path  of  inquiry  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  worid ;  but  it  is  difficult  not  to  imi^fine  that  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  these  various  sects  were  originally  borrowed  from  their  eastern  instruc- 
tors. 

Poetry  lias  existed  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  assumed 
both  the  epic  and  dramatic  forms ;  but,  though  the  ideas  are  often  sublime, 
they  are  too  frequently  turgid,  and  swell  into  that  inflated  diction  which 
is  equally  contrary  to  genuine  poetry  and  to  good  sense.  Panting  and 
sculpture  are  in  a  state  still  inferior  to  that  of  their  poetry.  The  Hindoos 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  their  drawing  is  in 
general  deficient.  In  colouring  they  are  greater  proficients.  Their  sculpture 
is  rude,  and  said  to  have  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
by  some  it  is  asserted  to  be  much  more  elegant.  Like  the  architecture  of 
that  people,  too,  their  buildings  are  calculated  to  strike  rather  by  magni- 
tude than  elegance ;  they  are  large,  and  abound  in  pillars,  but  have  no 
pretensions  to  an  order,  and  are  deficient  in  proportion.  The  music  of 
Hindostan  is  represented  as  still  remaining  in  an  imperfect  state.  Melody 
seems  to  be  more  studied  than  harmony ;  and  many  of  the  simple  airs 
are  pleasant  even  to  an  European  ear.  Their  musical  instruments  are 
numerous ;  among  the  rest,  they  have  several  kinds  of  drums. 

Arts,']  The  use  of  powder  and  of  fire-arms  was  known  in  the  East  long 
before  it  was  discovered  in  Europe,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  discovery  is 
unknown.  Fire-works  of  different  kinds  have  long  made  part  of  the  amuse* 
ment  of  many  eastern  countries ;  and  in  the  construction  of  these,  they 
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equal,  if  they  do  not  excel  the  most  dexterous  of  Eoropcsas.    The  poitecj 
of  the  Hindoos  u  rode  and  coane ;  in  any  thing,  faioweTer,  that  nierelj 
requires  handling  the  Hindoos  excel.     Some  of  their  embroidered  lesdnr 
is  very  rich,  and  their  cabinet-work  is  tastefully  inlaid  and  paiBted.    Ii 
the  north  of  India  Proper  a  very  fine  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  baric  of 
a  tree.     Glass-making  is  understood  and  practised.     The  ingenuity  of  tbe 
Hindoos  in  several  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manofiu^tnrea  baa  long  been 
celebrated.     Their  tools  and  implements,  however,  are  nmple  in  the  ei- 
treme,  and  to  Europeans  they  appear  very  imperfect.     The  inotromentt  of 
weaving  in  India  are  now  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  they  were 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  Indians  still  spin  their  yam,  warp  as  well  sx 
weft,  with  distaff  and  spindle ;  and  the  loom  upon  which  the  doth  is 
woven  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  reeds ;  and,  when  it  is  in  operatioB, 
it  is  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  or  mango-tree»  with  the  balance 
fastened  to  one  of  the  branches.    Two  loops  underneath  the  gear,  in  whidi 
the  weaver  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  as  treadles ;  and  the  shuttle^  formed 
like  a  netting-needle,  but  of  a  length  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  doth, 
is  used  alternately  to  draw  through  the  weft  and  to  strike  it  ap  into  the 
web.    The  loom  has  no  beam ;  the  warp  is  laid  upon  the  ground,  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece  of  doth,  and  upon  this  primitive  machine,  the  Asiatics 
produce  muslins,  which  have  long  been  subjects  of  admiration  for  their 
beauty  and  the  fineness  of  their  texture.     It  may  be  very  gravdy  ques- 
tioned, whether  during  the  last  thousand  years  the  whole  native  intellect 
of  India  has  contrived  a  single  machine  or  tool  for  the  effecting  of  any 
native  purpose.     The  Hindoos  are  exceedingly  skilful  in  the  practice  of 
those  juggling  arts  of  which  the  chief  object  is  to  deceive  the  senses.    The 
art  of  handling  serpents  without  being  hurt  by  them  is  well  known  to  the 
Hindoos.     The  Egyptians  affirm  tliat  they  are  prevented  from  being  hurt 
by  washing  themselves  in  the  infusion  of  a  certain  herb ;  the  Hindoos 
ascribe  the  same  effects  to  certain  incantations;  of  the  two,  the  cause 
assigned  by  the  Egyptians  has  the  greater  resemblance  of  troth,  but  a 
cause  more  probable  than  either,  is  the  extraction  of  the  fangs  of  the  ser- 
pent, or  those  peculiar  hollow  teeth,  through  which  alone  the  poison  is 
ejected. 

Languages.2  The  original  language  of  Hindostan  seems  to  have  been 
the  Sanscrit^, — a  language  now  found  only  in  books,  and  understood  only 
by  the  learned.  Jones  assures  us  that  it  is,  in  every  respeot,  a  refined  speech, 
and  more  perfect  even  than  the  Greek.  It  answers  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose in  India  that  Latin  did  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  being  the 
principal  vehicle  of  religion,  law,  science,  and  literature.^^  The  languages 
now  spoken  in  Hindostan  are  numerous ;  but  it  is  g^ierally  believed  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  Of  these  languages,  or  rather 
dialects,  Wesdin  enumerates  the  following  ten : — 


1.  The  dngaleie,  spoken  at  Cendy  In.  the  Uand  of  Ceylon,  mM.  to  have  •  eloM  raBemMance  to  the 
Senacrit 

8.  The  TmiuU,  apoken  in  almoet  every  part  of  the  Decean.  Wesdin  aasorea  as  that  thia  dbUeet  ia 
harmonious,  and  easily  acquired.    The  oentral  parts  of  the  Decnan  use  the  Mahratta* 

a  Hie  MeUabar  language,  apoken  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  nil  OMontain.  It  has  sereral  alphn> 
bets. 

"  The  following  quotation  is  aaid  to  be  a  atanaea  from  the  Yujarreda,  and  may  aerre 
as  a  specimen  of  the  Sanacrit  :■— '  Natrato  a6ryo  bhAti  nacha  chandra  tiraean,  n^mi 


▼idjiit^  bhinti  cata  in  vahnih :  tamera  bhintam  anubhau  aerram,  taaya  bhlaa 
▼amidam  vibh^tL'  *  There  the  aun  ahines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  stars ;  the  light- 
nings flash  not  in  that  place ;  how  should  even  fire  blaze  there  ?  God  irradiates  all  thia 
bright  tabstance ;  and  by  ito  effulgence  the  universe  ia  enlightened.' 
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L,  Tli«  Camiret,  or  lanifuiige  of  Canarm,  which  is  exteotlrely  spoken  throughout  Mysore  and  aa  far 
aa  Ona. 

5k  The  MaraAdoj  or  Maharatta  language,  epoken  by  the  Maharattaa,  whom  Weedin  aaaurea  aa  we 
should  call  Haraahdi. 

6.  The  Telingtt,  or  TaUngti,  aa  harmonioiu»  nerroiu,  matcuUne,  oopiooa,  and  learned  langaage, 
ixrhich,  like  the  Sanacrit,  haa  59  characters,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  write  the  latter.    It  la  apoken 

*-  on  the  coast  of  Qrlaaa,  In  Ooleonda,  on  the  rivo'  Krishna,  and  aa  Car  inland  aa  tte  aaonntalns  of  Bala, 
erhttut  All  these  languagas  hsTo  their  own  alphabeta ;  ao  that  in  erery  inrorince  you  moat  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  a  dlatlnct  kind  of  diaraeter,  if  you  wish  to  expresa  your  thooghts  In  the  din- 
lect  common  to  each. 

7.  The  common  Bengalee,  or  Gaura  laoguage^^-a  wn^hed  dialect,  eormpted  In  the  utmoec  d^ree. 
It  has  no  r,  and  Instead  of  it,  naea  the  B;  so  that  Instead  of  Feda,  yon  must  write  Beda,  It  ia  spoken 
at  Calcutta,  and  generally  oyer  Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

S.  The  Dewanagaree,  or  Hifuhutanee  language,— called  by  some  Nagru,  Sagari,  and  alao  DavaiM. 
gari.  It  is  spoken  at  Benares,  and  haa  SSt  characters,  with  which  you  ean  write  the  Sanscrit  Its 
anode  of  writing  haa  been  introduced  into  all  the  northern  part  of  India. 

0.  The  Ou»artttiCt  which  has  been  introduced  not  only  into  the  kingdom  of  Oqjerat,  but  alao  at 
Baroche,  Surat,  Tatta,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Balagbaut  moimtains.  Its  eharactera  are  little 
dlflbrent  firom  those  of  the  DeYaogarie. 

10.  The  NepauUe,  whidk  la  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  and  haa  a  great  almilarity  to  the  De. 
vangaric. 

There  la  a  language  called  Praerit  still  spoken  among  the  Sikhs  to  the  N.  W.  of  Delhi,  which  Mr 
Colebrooke  identiftea  with  the  vernacular  Sanacrit  The  Seraropore  misslonariea  calculate  that  the 
Hindostanve,  the  Maharatta,  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Orissa  (the  Ternaeular  dialeete  of  Central  India) 
■re  apoken  by  upwarda  of  M),000,000. 

Education.']  The  Hindoos  imagine  that  a  literaiy  education,  instead  of 
being  useful,  is  hurtful  to  a  woman,  by  diverting  her  attention  from  the 
care  of  her  household.  Female  education,  therefore,  seldom  extends  far- 
ther than  to  the  simplest  precepts  of  religion,  and  those  domestic  duties 
which  are  afterwards  to  become  necessary.  On  the  education  of  boys 
more  care  is  bestowed.  They  are  taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  Brahmins, 
who  are  the  only  schoolmasters.  The  leaves  of  the  palm  are  used  for 
paper ;  and  a  pointed  iron  instrument  in  place  of  a  pen.  These  leaves  are 
not  apt  to  decay ;  nor  are  the  letters  formed  upon  them  easily  effaced ; 
and  to  make  the  impression  more  strong,  a  black  powder  is  rubbed  upon 
the  characters.  The  palm-leaves  are  cut  in  long  pieces,  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  a  number  of  these,  fastened  together  by  the  ends,  form  a  book.  Some- 
times they  write  on  a  kind  of  paper  ;  and  then  for  a  pen  they  make  use  of 
a  small  reed.  Beginners  form  their  characters  in  sand  strewed  on  the 
floor.  The  rules  of  calculation  are  performed  with  small  stones.  Still, 
however,  the  ignorance  into  which  the  vast  population  of  this  country  is 
yet  sunk  is  extremely  affecting.  On  this  subject  we  extract  some  im- 
pressive remarks  from  the  *  Hints'  of  the  Serampore  missionaries: — 
*^  Not  only  are  the  people,  in  general,  destitute  of  every  just  idea  of  God ; 
but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  fully  impressed  with  ^e  importance  of 
a  single  principle  of  morality.  They  have  no  just  idea  of  the  objects  of 
nature  so  constantly  before  them— of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars— of  the 
clouds,  the  winds,  the  rains— of  the  earth,  on  which  they  dwell— -of  the 
groves,  trees,  and  plants,  which  surround  them— -of  the  domestic  animals, 
which  they  nourish ;  nor,  in  a  word,  of  the  flowing  stream,  the  buzzing 
insect,  or  of  the  plant  which  creeps  over  their  lowly  shed.  To  them  the 
sun  retires  behind  a  mountain ;  the  rain  from  heaven  is  given  by  a  god 
whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  despising  and  vilifying ;  the  rainbow  is  the 
bow  of  Rama ;  the  river  iR  a  deity ;  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  even  the 
reptiles  around  them  are  animated  by  the  souls  of  their  deceased  relatives. 
Falsehood  and  uncleanness  are  nothing ;  perjuy  a  trifle  ;  and  a  failure  in 
fidelity  and  probity,  often  a  subject  of  praise :  while  ablution  in  the  waters 
.of  a  river  is  deemed  a  due  atonement  for  almost  every  breach  of  morality. 
.The  wi'etched  schools  which  they  have  in  their  towns  and  villages  are  so 

IV.  3  R 
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f6W,  that,  on  the  avenge,  scarcely  one  man  in  a  hundred  wOl  be  foand 
who  can  read  a  common  letter.  Printed  books  tbey  hare  11000,  imleu  a 
copy  of  tome  book  of  the  scriptnree  should  have  foimd  its  way  amonf 
them :  and,  as  to  mannscripts,  they  have  scarcely  one  in  prose ;  bat,  lif 
they  possessed  a  mnltitade,  their  ignorance  of  their  own  langnage  womld 
render  the  perusal  of  an  inaooorate  and  ill-written  raamiBcript  too  foraiid- 
able  a  task  to  be  often  attempted.  Thns,  with  a  regular  and  cflpioas 
language  of  their  own,  nearly  all  who  are  ignorant  of  Sanaciit  (which  k 
not  understood  by  one  in  ten  thousand  throughout  India^  are  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  not  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  those  savage  bordea  winch 
have  no  written  laogoage ;  while  numerous  causes  combine  to  sink  them 
fu  below  most  savage  nations,  in  vice  and  immorality.  Add  to  tbisy  thst 
their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  scarcely  less  wretdied.  What  avails  their 
possessing  treatises  in  Sanscrit,  both  on  arithmetic  and  geometry  ?  From 
these  the  common  people  derive  about  as  much  advantage  aa  though  they 
were  written  in  Chinese.  Hence,  though  some  of  them*  through  loag 
habit,  are  expert  in  calculation,  (as  is  the  case  witii  many  in  England  un- 
acquainted with  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,)  at  school  they  learn  even  the 
four  fundamental  rules  in  so  wretched  a  manner,  that  an  English  boy  of 
eight  years  old  would,  in  a  few  minutes,  resolve  a  question  in  multiplica- 
tion or  division,  the  solving  of  which  would  cost  them  an  expense  of  time 
scarcely  to  be  credited." 

Sanscrit  College.^  The  Groverment  Sanscrit  college  at  Calcutta,  wm 
established  in  1821,  and  is  laigely  endowed.  The  coune  of  study  in  this 
college  comprehends  grammar,  general  literature,  rhetoric  and  prosody, 
law,  and  logic,  and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy.  A  proficiency 
in  the  English  language  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  highest  class.  Conformably  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  a 
portion  of  the  college  funds  is  assigned  to  defray  stipends  to  100  students 
who  are  either  strangers  or  indigent. 

Mahonmedan  College  ]]  The  Madrissa  or  Mahommedan  college,  i^ 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian  languages  and  Mahommedan  law,  was 
founded  in  1780,  by  Mr  Hastings,  and  is  also  largely  endowed  by  the 
government.  It  is  rising  into  vigour,  reputation,  and  usefulness.  There 
are  85  students  on  the  foundation,  besides  out-students,  the  number  of 
whom  is  unlimited.  The  course  of  education  comprises  tiie  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  general  literature,  law,  philosophy  of  law,  traditions  of 
Mahomraed,  rhetoric,  logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  according  to 
the  British  system ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  r^ulations  of  the  Britid 
government.  An  English  class  has  recently  been  established,  and  a  leara^ 
ed  native  is  employed  in  translating  English  works  of  science  into  Penian 
and  Arabic.  It  has  been  determined  to  establish  a  college  for  Mahomme- 
dans  at  Delhi ;  the  arrangements  for  which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
government,  and  are  in  progress. 

Committee  of  Public  Instruction  J]  In  addition  to  these  two  institutions, 
the  government,  in  1823,  adopted  a  measure  calculated  to  give  a  powers 
fill  impulse  as  well  as  a  judicious  direction  to  the  ardour  felt  by  all  ranks 
of  their  servants  in  promoting  education  among  the  Hindoos.  This 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Instruction,  of  t^ich  Mr 
ton,  whose  benevolent  efforts  in  the  cause  of  native  education  is  well- 
known,  was  appointed  president.  The  other  members  have  been  selected 
from  the  most  enlightened  servants  of  the  Company,  and  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  languages  and  habits.     After  ascertaining  the 
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State  of  public  education  under  this  prastdencyy  the  attention  of  die  Com* 
mittee  will  be  engaged  in  submitting  to  govenunent  such  measures  as  it 
may  appear  expedient  to  adopt,  wilJb  a  view  to  the  better  education  of  the 
people^  to  the  introducation  of  useful  knowledge^  including  the  sdenoes 
and  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  the  impfovement  of  their  moral  charac- 
ter. 

Colleges  qf  Benares  and  Agra*"]  In  the  interior  of  India  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  goYemment  seminaries  in  the  Bengal  profinces,  are  the  col- 
leges of  Benares  and  Agra.  Hie  former  was  founded  in  the  year  1794i. 
The  goTemment  assigned  the  aanual  sum  of  20,000  rupees  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  college  for  the  cultiYatioii  of  Hindoo  literature  and  science 
This  college  is  a  large  building,  divided  into  two  courts,  with  galleries 
above  and  below,  full  of  teachm  and  scholars,  distributed  into  a  number 
of  classes,  who  learn  rrading,  writing,  arithmetic  (in  the  Hindoo  manner), 
Persian,  Hindoo  law  and  sacred  literature,  Sanscrit  astronomy  according 
to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and  astrology.  ^'  There  are  two  hundred  scho- 
lars, some  of  whom,  of  all  sorts,"  says  bishop  Heber,  ^  came  to  say  their 
lessons  to  me."  The  astronomer  produced  a  terrestrial  globe,  divided 
according  to  their  system,  and  elevated  to  the  meridian  of  Benares* 
Mount  Mem,  he  identified  with  the  north  pole;  and  under  the  south 
pole,  he  supposed  the  tortoise  (chukwa)  to  stand,  on  which  the  earth 
rests.  The  southern  hemisphere  he  ^>prehended  to  be  uninhabitable ;  but 
on  its  concave  surface,  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  be  placed  Padalon.  He 
then  showed  me  how  the  sun  goes  round  the  earth  once  in  every  day,  and 
how,  by  a  different  but  equally  continuous  motion,  he  also  visits  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  The  whole  system  is  precisely  diat  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the 
contrast  was  very  striking,  between  the  rubbish  which  these  young  men 
were  learning  in  a  government  establishment,  and  the  rudiments  of  real 
knowledge  which  those  whom  I  had  visited  the  day  before,  had  acquired 
in  the  very  same  city,  under  circumstances  far  less  fitvourable.  The  truth 
is,  that  even  the  pundit  who  read  me  this  lecture^  smiled  once  or  twice 
very  slily,  and  said,  '  Our  people  are  taught  so  and  so,'  as  if  he  himself 
knew  better.  There  are  in  this  college  ten  professors,  all  paid  and  main- 
tained by  government.  In  1823,  the  government  resolved  to  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  certain  lands,  to  the  formation  of  a  collegiate  establish- 
ment in  the  city  of  Agra.  This  institution,  unlike  the  Sanscrit  and  Ma- 
hommedan  colleges,  \diich  are  more  or  less  confined  to  particular  classes, 
ivill  be  open  to  all  the  native  population,  and  will  direct  its  instruction  to 
the  general  purposes  and  business  of  life.  Stipends  will  be  allowed  to  the 
scholars,  as  in  the  two  Calcutta  colleges. 

Brakminical  Seminaries.']  The  Brahmins  have  several  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, \iriiich  have  existed  during  many  ages.  **  At  Cangiburam,  in  Car* 
nate,"  says  Wesden,  **  there  is  still  a  celebrated  brahman  school,  which, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Ptolemy,  existed  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  its  members  are  certainly  equal  in  celebrity  to  the  brah- 
mans  of  Venares,  or  Benares."  Benares  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  se- 
minary of  the  bramins,  and  particularly  as  being  the  seat  of  the  most  an- 
cient Indian  astronomical  science.  In  the  various  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  die  country,  this  seminary  may  have  been  often  neglected 
and  siiffered  to  decay,  but  it  has  always  been  restored,  and  at  present  still 
exists,  though  it  enjoys  not  its  former  celebrity.  The  famed  observatory 
here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emperor  Ackber,  to  restore  those 
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aHtronomical  obseirationfl  wfatcb  had  long  beec  made  with  ao  much 
eeaa  by  the  philosophers  of  BeaaresJ^ 

SchooU,"]  Schools  were  originally  attached  to  all  the  Fh>te8tant  mia- 
sions  in  India,  hnt  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  experience  has  produced 
a  general  conviction  of  their  immense  importance.  The  British  goirem- 
ment  and  native  authorities,  the  European  residents,  and  the  rich  natives 
themselves,  now  unite  to  promote  the  edncation  of  youth  in  this  country^ 
and  there  are  above  60,000  native  children  now  receiving  instmction  in 
this  country.   The  Baptist  missionaries  entered  early  on  the  school-syatem. 

In  the  year  1814,  Mr  May,  a  dissenting  minister  at  Chinsurab,  with  a 
very  slender  income,  opened  a  school  in  his  house  for  instructing  native 
boys,  gratuitously,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  on  the  system  of 
Dr  Bell.  On  the  first  day  16  boys  attended.  By  great  exertion,  and  with 
the  aid  of  government,  in  less  than  a  year,  he  had  established  sixteen 
schools,  to  which  951  pupils  resorted.  Mr  May  died  in  August  1818 ; 
but  previous  to  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  zealous,  yet 
prudent  phms^  rewarded  by  the  extension  of  his  schools  to  the  number  of 
thirty-six,  attended  by  above  3,000  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans.  Subse- 
quently the  schools  have  been  further  augmented. 

The  government-school  of  Benares  was  originally  established  by  two 
liberal  natives  of  that  city,  who  assigned  200  rupees  per  month  towards 
its  sapport.  This  was  insufficient;  and  accordingly  government  took 
upon  itself  to  defray  the  deficiency,  amounting  to  252  rupees  per  month. 
Besides  the  common  spelling-books  employed  in  learning  die  English  lan- 
guage (which  contain  passages  at  variance  with  polytheism)  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  used  by  the  fii«t  class ; 
and  all  the  Hindoo  boys  who  learn  the  Persian  language,  read  the  Pansian 
New  'Testament  as  a  class-book.  It  is  stated  that  the  scholars  prefer  (he 
New  Testament  to  any  other  English  book. 

The  Free  School  at  Cawnpore  is  supported  by  an  allowance  of  400  ru- 
pees per  month.  The  pupils  admitted  are  of  all  classes,  Hindoos,  Mahom- 

^  Of  this  obaerratory,  luid  tlie  instruments  found  in  it,  Sir  Robert  Barker  gira  an 
aooount,  in  die  Philosophical  IVansactions.     llie  principal  instruments  are  two  larga 
quadrants,  of  which  the  radius  is  somewhat  more  than  9  feet,  which,  with  a  gnomoOy 
erected  between  them  at  25*  elevation,  measures  solar  time.     The  erection  must  hare 
been  very  difficult,  but  so  exact  is  the  workmiinship,  and  so  durable  has  It  prored,  that 
the  eye,  at  one  view,  is  conducted  through  four  small  iron  rings,  situated  at  difRn'ent 
distances  upon  the  gnomon,  and  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  upwards  of  S8  feet  sepa- 
rate.    Another  smaller  dial,  composed  of  quadrants  and  a  gnomon,  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions, serves  the  same  purpose  with  that  just  mentioned.     Upon  stone  walls,  built  per- 
pendicularly for  the  purpose,  are  constructed  two  large  quadrants ;  the  radius  of  the 
largest  is  not  less  than  S&  feet.     When  observations  were  to  be  made,  an  instromoit 
was  extended  from  the  centre  to  the  graduated  circle.     Another  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  exact  hour  of  the  day,  consisted  of  a  flat  drcular  stone,  supported  in  sn 
oblique  position,  by  four  pillars,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  gnomon,  in  the  centre.— An 
instrument,  which  appears  to  hiive  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  taldng  the  angle,  or 
azimuth  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  star  at  rtsinf  or  setting,  consists  of  a  brsss  e&de,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  moving  vertically  on  two  pivots,  between  two  stone  pillars.     The  drde  is 
divided  into  S60  d^rees,  and  on  its  centre  is  fixed  a  moveable  index.     Of  the  lai^gest 
instrument  in  the  observatory,  Barker  could  not  discover  the  use.     It  consists  of  two 
circular  vralls,  of  which  the  exterior  is  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  8  feet  higli.    The  inte- 
rior is  situated  immediately  within  this  outward  wall,  and  is  4  feet  high ;  the  tops  of 
both  walls  are  divided  into  degrees,  and  each  degree  has  twenty  subdivisions,  each  of 
three  minutes.     A  door  leads  into  the  interior  space.     A  pillar  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  same  elevaticm  within  the  interior  wall.     In  the  top  is  a  hole,  in  the  common  cen- 
tre of  both  the  circles.     This  hole  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  retidning  an  iron 
rod,  in  a  perpendicular  position.     The  laive  quadrants  are  graduated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  circles ;  and  the  graduation  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  so  exact,  as  to  bear 
the  nicest  examination  with  a  pair  of  compasses.     Asa  proof  of  the  decay  of  the  scien- 
res  at  Benares,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  tne  lower  part  of  this  observatory  is  now  ooi»> 
verted  into  cellars  for  lumber,  and  stnbles  for  horses ! 
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medans,  and  English,  for  many  of  them  are  children  of  the  European  and 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  different  corps  and  departments  of  sta- 
tions. Some  of  the  English  boys  have  become  proficients  in  the  Persian 
langnage,  and  are  likely  to  be  of  considerable  nse  in  teaching  English  to 
the  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans^  who  are  said  to  flock  to  the  school  with 
ardonr  for  tuition  in  that  language. 

In  settling  the  province  of  Rajpootan  in  1818,  the  marquis  of  Hastings 
conceived  that  the  introduction  of  schools  would  be  a  judicious  expedient 
to  wean  the  rising  generation  from  the  ill  habits  of  their  parents.  Seven 
schools,  attended  by  above  300  children,  were,  before  long,  in  operation ; 
and  applications  for  the  formation  of  more  were  received  by  the  superin- 
tendant. 

The  Bhagulpore  school  was  established  by  government  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  recruits  and  children  of  the  hill-corps,  and  of  the  hill-people  in 
general  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  from  this,  institution,  the  promotion 
of  civilization  amongst  the  rude  mountain  tribes  in  this  quarter.  Tlie  go- 
vernment allowance  for  the  support  of  this  school  is  400  rupees  per  men- 
sem. 

To  the  foregoing  list  must  be  added  the  school  for  native  doctors  esta- 
blished at  Calcutta  in  1822.  They  are  regularly  enlisted  as  soldiers  for 
fifteen  years.  Lectures  (in  Hindustanee)  are  delivered  to  them  on  parti- 
cular casesy  operations,  comparative  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  the 
practice  of  physic;  and  demonstrations  are  occasionally  given  at  the 
general  hospital.  The  pupils  are  represented  as  manifesting  remarkable 
diligence  in  their  studies.  Even  the  Hindoo  students,  persuaded  that 
nothing  which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  repug- 
nant to  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  regularly  attend  and  readily  assist  in 
dissections  as  opportunities  offer. 

At  Madras,  the  school-book  society  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  6 
Europeans  and  15  natives,  and  liberally  patronized  by  government. 

Serampore  TVanslatlons  and  College^  It  is  now  five  and  thirty  years 
since  the  venerable  father  of  the  Serampore  mission,  Dr  Carey,  first  left 
Britain,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  extending  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  population  of  India.  Very  little  attention  was,  at  that 
time,  given  to  the  subject  in  this  country.  The  missionary  society  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  embarked  in  this  great  enterprise,  was  an  obscure  pro- 
vincial association ;  and  of  the  five  who  formed  its  first  committee  of 
management,  Carey  was  himself  one ;  while  three  of  the  other  four,  on 
whom  the  chief  weight  of  the  undertaking  rested,  were  his  most  intimate 
friends.  He  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  two  objects ;  first,  to 
provide  for  his  own  support,  that  he  might  not  be  chargeable  on  the 
liberality  of  his  English  fne^ds ;  and,  secondly,  to  master  the  vemaculai 
languages  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  1799  after  he  had  prosecuted  his  solitary  labours  for  about 
six  years,  four  other  individuals,  actuated  by  similar  views  went  out  to 
unite  in  the  undertaking,  only  two  of  whom,  however,  lived  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  it ;  viz.  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  the  author  of  the  View  of  the 
History  and  Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  who  died  in  the  year  1823,  and 
Dr  Marshman,  the  author  of  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese  language.  In  the  course  of  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  whole  of  the  inspired  volume  has  been  rendered,  by  these 
indefatigable  men,  with  their  colleagues  and  native  assistants,  into  nine  of 
the  Indian  dialects,  and  the  New  Testament  into  fifteen  more.     Of  the 
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Bengalee  reraion,  five  editions  have  been  drculated,  and  a  sixth  is  in  dw 
press,  together  with  the  second  editions  of  the  Hindee,  the  Orissa,  the 
Mahratta,  and  the  Sanscrit     The  other  knguages  into  which  transl^ona 
are  in  different  degrees  of  advancement,  are  the  Telinga,  the  Sikh  {or  Bm- 
janbee),    the   Gujuratee,   the  Kunknna,  the  Kurnata  (or  Canara),   the 
Pushtoo,   the   Assamee,    the   Wutch    (or    Moultanee),    the    Bikaneo; 
the  Cashmeer,  the  Bhugolknnd,  the  Mamwar,  the  Harotee,  the  Knoojs, 
the   Oojein    (or   OojjjnyiDee),    the    Khassee,   the    Bmj,   the    Jamboo^ 
the  Munipoor,  the  Magadha  (or  Pali),  and  three  or  four  of  the 
spoken  by  the  mountaineers  of  Kumaoon  and  Nepanl.^    The  Chinese 
sion  was  commenced  in  1806  ;  and  in  seven  years  the  New  Testament  wai 
completed  at  the  Serampore  press.     In  1822,  after  the  incessant  labour  of 
sixteen  years,  Dr  Marshman  had  the  happiness  of  bringing  to  a  compledoa 
his  version  of  the  whole  Bible.     In  the  following  year,  Dr  Morrison,  who 
had  been  simultaneously  occupied  on  an  independent  Chinese  translation 
at  Canton,  completed  his  version.  A  second  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  has 
now  been  commenced  at  Serampore,  founded  on  a  collation  of  both  venions. 
Besides  these  Biblical  labours — which,  to  adopt  the  ingenuous  pan^;}Tic  of 
a  learned  orientalist  (M«  Remusat),  will  entitle  their  authors  to  rank,  in 
the  memory  of  the  learned,  with  Ximenes,  Walton,  and  Montanoa — ths 
Serampore  missionaries  have  been  actively  engaged  in  establishing  scboob 
and  missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  presidency,  and  in  printing 
and  circulating  tracts  in  various  languages.  To  them,  we  have  already  seen, 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  set  on  foot  the  native  schools,  now  so  exten- 
sively patronised  ;  and,  in  the  year  1818,  they  followed  np  their  plans  for 
propagating  Christian  knowledge,  by  founding  at  Serampore  a  college,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  superior  education  to  the  children  of  Christian  na- 
tives, and  of  preparing  a  body  of  native  Christian  preachers.     No  sooner 
had  they  announced  their  design,  than  Lord  Hastings  gave  an  unequivocal 
mark  of  his  approbation,  by  becoming  a  patron  of  the  infant  institntioo. 
His  Danish  majesty  has  since  presented  to  the  Serampore  missionaries,  in 
trust,  a  house  for  the  college,  and  has  incorporated  it  by  royal  charter.  The 
buildings,  when  complete,  are  designed  for  four  professors  and  two  hundred 
native  students  :  forty-seven  are  now  in  attendance,  of  whom  six  are  stndy- 
ing  divinity  with  a  view  to  missionary  labours.     In  the  coU^i^e  chapel, 
divine  worship  is  conducted,  morning  and  evening,  in  Bengalee.     The 
general  object  of  the  institution  is  the  same  as  the  Episcopal  coll^pe  siip- 
sequently  set  on  foot  by  bishop  Middleton ;  and  India  will  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  their  amicable  rivalry.^' 

Asiatic  Societi/Jll     The  eagerness  of  European  curiosity  to  investigate 
this  coimtry  occasioned  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  consisting  of 

^  Most  of  those  languages  differ  only  as  dialects ;  and  *' above  tliree-fatirths  of  €bm 
word*  in  meet  of  the  eeoondary  ooniatelanffnaces,  were  undentood  inaU  their  beariaga 
through  the  Siingskrit,  the  Bengalee^  and  tne  Hindee^  before  the  venions  were  bcigaB.'* 
The  reason  for  entering  simultaneously  upon  so  many  translations  was  this :  The 
marquis  Wellesley  had,  daring  his  administratioii,  ooQeoted  at  Fevt  William,  a  nvmber 
of  learned  natives,  most  of  whom,  on  his  leaving  India,  were  diacliai|fed.  The  onpor- 
tonity  thus  presented  to  the  missionaries,  of  engaging  so  many  persons  wdl  qualliied  to 
assist  them  m  the  arduous  work  of  translation,  was  too  valoabte  to  be  ncmded.  Dr 
Carey  had  already  mastered  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Bengalee^  which  formed  the  basis  of 
these  tranalations ;  and  he  was  tlins  fully  competent  to  direct  and  flnperintend  the  whole 
of  this  living  pdyglott  apparatus. 

**  All  the  labours  of  the  serampore  brethren  are  gratuitous ;  and  they  iiave  themaelvca 
contributed  to  the  olgects  and  the  expenses  of  the  mission  iia  the  course  of  87  yean, 
snms  amounting  to  upwards  of  78,000/.,  the  iruit  iif  tlieir  honourable  earnings  ;  excl«- 
•ire  of  the  funrta  derived  firom  the  miosionary  society  is  England. 
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moh  aft  with  to  make  vote  of  their  reftidence  in  India  to  inquire  into  th« 
Htorature,  philosophy,  and  science,  of  the  East.  The  Asiatic  Society  was 
institnted  in  1784.  The  great  promoter  of  this  institntion  was  Sir 
William  Jones,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  eastern  learning.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  society,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Jones,  no  formal 
rales  were  adopted ;  bnt  several  regulations,  which  he  had  suggested,  were 
tacitly  considered  as  the  rules  of  the  institution.  In  1796,  it  was  resolred 
to  apply  to  his  majesty,  through  the  governor-general  in  council,  and  court 
of  directors,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  the  society,  which  was  duly 
obtained.  Besides  a  president,  two  vice-presidente  are  elected  annually. 
The  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  9  members,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  constitute  what  is  called  the  committee  of  papers,  and  have  the 
care  of  managing  the  publications  of  the  society.  The  society,  meetings 
are  held  in  rooms  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  in  the  handsome  village  of 
Chourittghi,  an  English  settlement  adjoining  Calcutta. 


CHAP.  V.-GOVERNMENT-REVENUE— MILITARY  FORCE. 

The  home-government  of  British  India  is  composed  of,' — 1.  The  Court 
of  Proprietors ;  2.  The  Court  of  Directors ;  and  d.  The  Board  of  Control. 

Court  of  Proprietors* — The  proprietors  vote  accordmg  to  the  amount 
of  stock  which  they  possess.  The  lowest  sum  which  entitles  to  a  single 
vote  is  £1000  stock.  The  number  of  proprietors  recentiy  entitled  to  vote 
are  about  1956*  Th6  proprietors  elect  the  directors  and  declare  the 
dividend.  All, proceedings  in  parliament  affecting  the  company's  inter- 
est, and  all  grants  of  money  beyond  £600  must  have  their  approval ;  but 
they  have  no  general  control  over  the  court  of  directors. 

Court  of  Directors* — The  court  of  directors  consists  of  24  proprie- 
tors, who  conduct  the  whole  a£fairs  of  the  company,  subject  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  board  of  control.  They  are  elected  for  four  years,  six 
going  out  anually  by  rotation.  These  are  re-eligible  at  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  and  are  mostly  re-elected  :  18  form  a  court  The  election  of  its 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman  is  made  annually,  and  rests  with  the  direo- 
tors.  The  power  of  nominating  the  governors  of  the  presidencies  is  vest- 
ed in  the  directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  crown.  They  can  re- 
cal  the  governors  or  any  other  of  their  servants  independently  of  the 
board  of  control.  For  the  despatch  of  business,  the  court  of  directors 
divides  itself  into  three  committees :  the  committee  of  correspondence,— H>f 
buying  and  warehouses, — ^and  of  shipping.  By  the  act  of  1794  the  di- 
rectors were  charged  to  appoint  a  secret  committee,  in  order  to  forward 
to  India  such  despatches  as  the  board  of  control  consider  should  be  se- 
cret. This  committee  usually  consisto  of  the  chairman,  deputy-chairman, 
and  the  senior  member  of  the  court  of  directors.  These  idl  teke  the 
oath  of  secrecy,  and  form  the  organ  for  transmitting  the  orders  and  in- 
structions of  the  board  of  control  on  all  matters  relating  to  war  or 
peace. 

Board  of  Control — In  August,  1784,  Mr  Pitt  s  celebrated  India  bill 
was  passed.  By  this  enactment  a  board  of  control  was  esteblished, 
composed  of  6  privy-councillors,  to  be  selected  by  the  king,  whose  duty 
it  was  declared  to  be  to  superintend  the  territorial  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, to  inspect  all  letters  passing  to  and  from  India  between  the  direc- 
tors and  their  agento  (with  the  exception  of  such  only  as  are  purely  com- 
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merctal), — to  alter  and  amend  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  proper 
the  despatches  sent  to  India, — and  even,  where  the  case  shoald  appear 
urgent,  to  transmit  orders  to  the  functionaries  in  India  without  the  oeo- 
carrence  of  the  directors.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  one  ef 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state  are,  by  virtue  of  office,  membera  of  tbr 
hoard  of  control.  Of  the  other  four  members,  the  senior  is  president  of 
the  board,  and  with  him  the  whole  business  of  the  board  has  ordinarily 
rested,  the  other  commissioners  assembling  but  seldom,  and  being  called 
upon  to  deliberate  still  more  rarely.  Under  this  arraDgement  it  bu  been 
truly  said  that  the  president  **  is  essentially  a  new  secretary  of  state— « 
secretary  for  the  Indian  department'* — ^that  "the  powers  of  the  bowl 
of  control  conrert  the  company's  courts  into  agents  of  its  will.  Tbe 
real,  the  sole  governing  power  of  India  is  the  board  of  control,  and  it 
only  makes  use  of  the  court  of  directors  as  an  instrument,  a  suhordiBsse 
office,  for  the  management  of  details,  and  the  preparation  of  bosanea  fx 
the  cognizance  of  the  superior  power."  By  a  subsequent  act,  tbe  cosh 
missioners  are  no  longer  required  to  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  privj 
council,  and  it  is  provided,  that  their  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  East 
India  company. 

Executive  GovemmenL — The  executive  government  of  the  oompanj 
abroad  is  administered  at  three  presidencies ;  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay. In  Bengal  the  government  consists  of  a  governor-general  and  three 
councillors,  and  at  Madras  and  Bombay  of  a  governor  and  the  same  nnsi- 
ber  of  councillors.  The  directors  may  appoint  the  com mander-in* chief  ia 
each  presidency  to  a  seat  in  the  council;  the  other  two  councillors  are 
civilians,  who  must  have  resided  ten  years  in  India  in  the  company's 
service.  The  governor-general  has  a  controlling  power  over  tbe  gover- 
nors of  Madras  and  Bombay ;  and  if  he  thinks  fit  to  proceed  to  eitho'  of 
these  precidencies  he  there  assumes  the  chief  authority. 

The  power  of  making  and  enforcing  laws  for  the  government  of  the  re- 
spective presidencies  rests  in  the  governor-general,  or  governor,  and  the 
three  councillors  ;  subject,  in  some  instances,  to  the  consent  of  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  to  register  their  decrees,  and  likewise  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  control  and  court  of  directors. 

There  exists  in  India  two  concurrent,  and  in  some  instances,  conflicting 
systems  of  judicature ; — ^the  company's  courts,  and  the  king's,  or  supreme 
courts.  In  the  company's  courts  there  are  three  grades  of  Enropesa 
jndges :  the  district,  the  provincial,  and  the  judges  of  the  sudder  oooit. 
There  are  also  two  classes  of  native  judges :  moonsifs,  of  whom  seTeral  are 
stationed  in  every  district,  and  sudder  ameensy  established  at  the  same 
stations  with  the  European  district-judges.  There  are  also  magistrates,  who 
exercise  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  registrars,  who  decide  such  causes  as  may 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  judge. 

Trial  by  jury  is  confined  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  supreme  courts, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  to  Europeans  generally,  and  to  natives 
also,  within  a  certain  distance  around  the  several  presidencies. 

The  government  of  the  British  possessions  as  above  explained,  is  one  of 
law  and  responsibility,  under  numerous  and  salutary  checks.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  far  as  the  natives  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, we  rule  by  force  alone  in  India.  Neither  patriotism,  nor  piety,  nor 
interest,  nor  ambition,  can  attach  the  natives  to  our  sway  in  the  present 
state  of  things  in  that  country  ;  and  we  have  done  very  little  yet  to  assimi- 
ate  the  national  mind  and  interests  to  our  own.     We  do  not  indeed  think 
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tbat  the  tremendous  aasertion  of  Burke  would  be  true  in  the  present  day, 
were  the  contingency  contemplated  by  that  illnstrioos  orator  to  befall  us ; 
we  do  not  think  that  '*  were  we  to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing 
would  remun  to  tell  that  it  had  been  possessed,  during  the  inglorious  period 
of  our  dominion,  by  any  thing  better  than  the  ouran-ontang,  or  the  tiger ;" 
but  candour  compels  us  to  confess,  that  our  goremment  in  India  has  too 
often  exhibited  a  strange  spectacle  of  misrule  and  impolicy. 

Native  Govemmeni  and  LawsJ]  The  government  of  those  parts  of 
Hiudostan  which  still  belong  to  native  princes,  is  completely  despotic,  vary- 
ing only  in  the  apparatus  of  despotism.  The  native  jurisprudence  often 
evinces  much  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  much  judicial  discrimination ; 
but  not  less  frequently  exhibits  the  powerful  influence  of  superstition  in 
perverting  the  understanding  and  moral  perceptions  of  men.  When  the 
English  first  gained  footmg  in  India,  the  right  of  the  soil  was  vested  in  the 
sovereign ;  the  people  had  only  an  annual  indefeasible  interest  in  it,  subject 
to  coostant  diminution  at  the  will  of  the  ruling  power.  The  Bengal  govern- 
ment, under  the  administration  of  Lord  Comwallis,  so  far  restored  the  sub- 
ject's right  as  to  fix  the  proportion  to  which  the  state  should  be  entitled ; 
leaving  to  the  possessor  of  the  land,  after  this  deduction,  the  benefit  of  pro- 
gressive improvement,  with  an  unrestrained  power  of  alienation,  to  be  regu- 
lated by  native  law.  The  property  of  a  Hindoo  b  distinguishable,  as  with 
us,  into  real  and  personal,  moveable  and  immoveable ;  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference betwixt  British  and  Hindoo  law,  that,  by  the  latter,  real  and  personal 
property  are  alike  descendible  to  the  same  persons.  There  is  great  impor- 
tance, however,  attached  by  it  to  land,  in  which  the  sons  are  considered  as 
possessing  a  special  interest ;  having  with  their  father — according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Mitetchara,  which  is  prevalent  in  the  peninsula  and  N.  of 
India — so  far  a  co-ordinate  right  by  birth  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  ances- 
tral, that  if  he  thinks  proper  to  come  to  a  partition  in  his  life-time,  be  must 
diride  it  as  directed  by  law,  that  is,  he  must  give  them  and  himself  equal 
shares.  Adultery  is  always  punished  criminally  by  the  Hindoos.  Menoo 
enjoins  great  forbearance  and  tenderness  towards  the  fair  sex ;  but  he  in- 
cludes the  wife  among  objects  of  domestic  discipline  when  conceived  to 
deserve  it.  For  the  credit  of  Hindoo  law  we  must,  however,  add,  that  a 
maxim  of  authority,  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  Menoo,  says  beau- 
tifully :  **  Strike  not,  even  with  a  blossom,  a  wife  guilty  of  a  hundred  faults.*' 
As  to  the  power  of  the  father  over  the  person  of  his  children,  he  has  the 
ordinary  one  of  moderate  correction,  with  the  extraordinary  one  of  selling 
them.  The  existence  of  distress,  however,  and  the  assent  of  the  party,  are 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sale.  Maintenance  by  a  man  of  bis  de- 
pendents, even  to  the  outcast  wife  or  children,  is,  with  the  Hindoos,  a  pri- 
mary duty.  Slavery  is  distinctly  recognised  in  Hindoo  law ;  the  various 
modes  by  which  a  person  becomes  a  slave  are :  capture  in  wary^-voluntary 
submission  to  it, — ^involuntary  submission,  as  in  payment  of  debt,  or  by 
way  of  punishment, — ^birth  or  offspring  of  a  female  slave, — and  gift  or  sale 
by  a  former  owner.  -The  Hindoo  law  recognises  such  an  instrument  as  a 
will,  but  does  not  afford  the  testator  such  a  latitude  of  bequeathing  as  our 
law  does. 

Jievenue.2  When  Hindostan,  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  was  united 
under  one  monarch,  the  revenues  amounted  to  £32,000,000,  supposed,  in  a 
comparative  Bense,  to  be  equal  to  at  least  £160,000,000  in  modern  Britain. 
When  the  British  first  gained  possession  of  India,  they  found  the  system 
of  public  finance  on  precisely  the  same  footing  upon  which  it  had  remained 
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from  the  dawn  of  histoiy,  notwithstanding  the  ▼arious  dynastic  revolatioiis 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  Mahommedaos,  and  Tamer- 
lane, and  the  intesUne  broils  of  the  different  Moslem  princes  who  fignnd 
in  its  later  history.  The  system — which  prevails  generally  among  Orientsl 
nations— consists  in  taxing  the  soil  to  an  amount  limited  only  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  so  that  rent  and  revenue  may  be  considered  aa  synoof- 
rooQS  wherever  it  prevails.  The  desire  of  the  rulers  of  India  to  poaeew 
the  utmost  possible  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  led  to  minute  ad- 
measurements, inspections,  and  assessments.  The  land  was  parcelled  oit 
in  small  lots,  which  were  held  by  the  cultivator  with  a  perpetual  and  trsas- 
ferable  title  emanating  directly  from  the  supreme  authority.  Between  tbe 
crown  or  supreme  power,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  there  existed  s 
class  of  middle  men — aptly  designated  by  a  native  historian,  *  ▼ultnres,  whs 
grind  the  very  bowels  of  their  country' — who  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
revenue,  and  were  responsible  for  the  sums  assessed  by  government,  and 
who,  out  of  the  gross  receipts  were  allowed  a  percentage  usually  of  a  one- 
tenth  part.  These  middle-men,  or  collectors,  are  distinguished  in  India  by 
the  title  of  zamindars^  or  talookdars — the  actual  culuvatoni,  or  those  froai 
•whom  the  tax  is  collected,  by  that  of  ryois*  There  is  a  tendency,  daring 
each  interval  between  the  revolutions  incidental  to  despotic  governments,  to 
ihat  settled  stability  of  interests  and  appointments  which  merges  nltimateiy 
in  hereditary  possession ;  and  hence  the  aamindars — ^whose  office,  according 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  was  indispensable — ^became,  in  process  of 
time,  a  class  not  less  permanently  based  upon  the  hereditary  system  thaa 
that  of  the  ryots.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  under  such  a  system,  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  as  it  was  annually  created,  found  its  way  into  the 
coffers  of  certain  classes,  whence  it  never  again  issued  but  for  purposes  of 
misrule  and  violence. 

la  this  state,  then,  did  affairs  continue  in  India,  until  the  adminis- 
tration of  Comwallis,  who,  in  1793,  remodelled  the  system  of  revenue  in 
the  presidency  of  Bengal  according  to  a  plan  denominated  t/U  permaneat 
settlement,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  described.  A  fixed 
assessment,  unsusceptible  of  farther  increase,  either  by  the  progress  of  im- 
provement or  the  arbitrary  will  of  government,  and  amounting  to  half  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  was  imposed ;  from  which,  as  formerly,  the  zamin- 
dars  were  allowed  a  tenth  part,  and  after  the  imposition  of  which  they 
were  entitled  to  grant  leases  to  the  ryots  upon  the  principle  of  perpetuity, 
so  long  as  the  leaseholder,  or  his  disponees,  continued  to  fulfil  the  terms 
of  such  agreement.  This  system,  though  deriving  its  origin  from  benevo- 
lence, had  no  claim  to  relationship  with  wisdom,  and  speedily  produced  a 
total  revolution  in  property  throughout  the  whole  of  Bengal.  The  za- 
mindars,  thus  constituted  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  soil  upon  a  quit- 
rent — ^the  amount  of  which  was  expressly  stipulated,  and  admitted  not  of 
increase — ^had  thenceforward  a  powerful  inducement  to  wring  from  the  now 
completely  subordinate  ryots,  a  greater  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry  than  was  directly  claimed  by  government;  while  the  ryots,  op- 
pressed by  their  rapacious  masters,  and  unable  to  obtain  justice  in  courts 
the  doors  of  which  were  shut  against  them  by  their  poverty,  sunk  into  the 
apathy  of  indolence,  and  ceased  to  struggle  for  more  than  the  bare  supply 
of  their  natural  wants.  The  rapacity  of  the  zamindars  thus  ultimately 
defeated  itself;  for,  in  proportion  as  industry  became  diminished,  their 
means  of  remitting  to  government  the  sums  regularly  charged  to  their  ac- 
count, diminished  also,  until,  when  totally  unable  to  discharge  their  ar* 
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rean,  summary  proceasea  were  institnted  against  them,  and  their  estates 
exposed  to  sale ;  and  so  general  was  the  destruction,  that  the  whole  landed 
property  of  Bengal  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  since  the  establishment  of 
the  permanent  system  I 

The  Indian  gOTemment  has  latterly  become  the  purchaser  of  all  estates 
which  hare  been  brought  to  sale,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  an  authority 
which  has  stood  between  itself  and  the  dispensation  of  that  measure  of  just 
and  benevolent  government  which  it  feels  called  upon  to  administer  to  all 
its  subjects.     In  proportion  as  it  succeeds  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
estates  in  Bengal,  the  government  substitutes  for  this  zamiudary  system 
another,  which  it  has  always  principally  followed  at  the  other  presidencies, 
and  which,  as  it  admits  of  no  intervening  authority  between  its  officers  and 
the  actual  cultivators,  the  ryots,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ryotwary 
system.     The  principal  feature  of  this  mode  of  administering  the  land  re« 
venue  consists  in  this,  that  the  government  makes  its  bargain  with  each 
individual  cultivator  for  the  rent  of  his  holding.     In  fixing  these  amounts 
in  former  years,  too  much  of  the  old  leaven  of  oppression  was  used  by  the 
officers  of  government,  and  the  assessments  were  laid  at  so  high  a  rate,  that 
it  has  scarcely  ever  been  found  possible  to  adhere  to  them,  so  that  a  sort  of 
bargain  has  to  be  made  annually  with  the  ryots,  in  settling  which  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  must  necessarily  rest  with  the  officers.     In  this  manner 
the  legal  claim  of  the  government  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  always  greater 
than  can  be  enforced  without  ruining  the  tenant,  to  whom  abatements  are 
made  from  year  to  year,  varying  in  amount  with  the  circumstances  that  in- 
fluence his  capability  of  paying,  but  which  are  generally  so  regulated  as  to 
take  nearly  all  which  he  has  to  give,  leaving  him  barely  the  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     The  advantage  of  the  ryotwary  system 
is,  that  it  gets  rid  of  the  oppressions  of  the  middle  men,  and  brings  about  a 
direct  connexion  between  the  government  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  under 
which  they  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  security  from  oppression  than  accom- 
panied a  state  of  dependence  upon  their  native  landlords.     The  collectors 
appointed  by  the  Company's  government  are  persons  of  intelligence  and 
respectability,  who  are  doubtless  anxious  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  uprightly.     Unfortunately,  however,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  difficulty  they  find  of  transacting  business  in  a  foreign  language,  the 
collectors  are  obliged  to  employ  natives  under  them,  upon  whom  they  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  for  executing  the  details  of  the  business  ;  and  it 
is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  cultivators  do  not  meet  with  such  con- 
sideration at  their  hands  as  they  would  doubtless  experience  were  the  col- 
lector himself  capable  of  conducting  every  part  of  the  business. 

A  modification  of  the  ryotwary  system  is  very  commonly  adopted  in  the 
Bombay  presidency.  This  plan  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  village 
system.  It  is  generally  the  case  in  India,  that  in  every  village  or  district 
there  are  a  head  man  and  an  accountant,  who  manage  affairs  for  the  rest  of 
the  community.  The  head  man  goes  by  various  names  in  different  places. 
In  Bengal  he  is  called  the  moctiddum,  or  malik ;  in  Madras  and  Bombay 
he  is  called  the  potail ;  and  the  village  accountant  bei^  the  name  of  the 
comumf  or  putwarry.  The  head  man  stands  forward  to  make  the  engage- 
ment, and  becomes  answerable  to  government  for  the  revenue,  which,  on 
the  part  of  the  village,  he  undertakes  to  pay.  In  many  districts  there  are 
persons  who  claim  to  be  hereditary  managers  for  the  villages.  As  the 
custom  here  described  has  long  prevailed,  and  as  the  natives  of  India  always 
prefer  what  is  customary,  simply  because  it  is  so,  it  is  probable  that  the 
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goTerament  would  have  •o«e  difficoUy  in  wholly  aboliahitig  the  village 
syBtem ;  although  th«re  is  great  reasoo  to  suppose  that  it  has  always  heen  s 
regalar  custom  for  the  Mocaddmn  and  pntwarry  to  oppress  those  who  thsi 
confide  the  general  interests  to  their  gnidance. 

The  land  reyenne  collected  by  the  company  exceeds  £14^000,000  per 
annum,  and  forms  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  of  its  inoorae,  ex- 
clusiye  of  mercantile  profits. 

The  secondary  sources  of  revenue  are  the  abltarry^  or  excise  on  the  ms- 
nufacture  of  spirits,  licenses,  sale  of  drugs,  &c.,  the  customs,  canal-teHi, 
stamp-duties,  and  a  tax  levied  on  all  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  oelehiated 
holy  places  of  Graya  in  the  province  of  Bidiar,  Jaggemaut,  in  the  provincs 
of  Orissa,  and  Allahabad  at  the  confinence  of  Uie  Ganges  and  Jumm. 
The  custom  duties  are  divided  under  the  difibrent  heads  of  import  dntiH, 
export  duties,  transit  duties,  and  town  duties.  No  particular  stateraest 
can  be  given  of  the  comparative  productiveness  of  these  different  heads  or 
customs  duties,  the  whole  being  generally  classed  together  in  the  accounts  of 
the  company.  The  net  amount  of  the  whole  during  the  year  between  the 
30th  of  April,  1829  and  1830,  as  stated  in  the  accounts  of  the  difierent  pre> 
sidencies,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  £1,600,000.  Since  the  paitisl 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India  in  1814,  the  amount  of  import  dndes  has 
considerably  increased ;  and  as  the  rates  are  established  upon  a  moderate 
scale,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  objection  is  made  to  them  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants.  All  goods  of  British  manu&cture  are  admitted  into  coa- 
snmption  at  the  presidencies  upon  the  payment  of  2^  per  cent,  while  some 
of  our  domestic  productions  are  free  from  all  duties.  Considerable  ^ssa- 
tisfaction  is  expressed,  however,  at  the  export  duties  chargeable  on  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  different  ports  of  India.  It  is  stated  that  the  duties 
chargeable  upon  the  shipments  from  Bengal  to  Madras  amount,  where  a 
British  ship  is  employed,  to  15^ ;  and,  if  sent  by  a  foreign  vessel,  to  23 
per  cent,  on  the  value. 

From  a  strict  monopoly  in  the  articles  of  salt  and  opium,  the  con* 
pany  realizes  about  £3,000,000  sterling  annually.  The  company  has  far- 
ther established,  in  certain  parts  of  its  dominions,  a  partial  monopoly  in  the 
article  of  tobacco.  Other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  found  in  atamp 
duties,  post-ofiice  charges,  and  some  smaller  objects.  The  following  ac- 
count exhibits  in  detail  the  items  which  compose  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  company  as  connected  with  its  political  character : — 
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TERRITORIAL  REVENUES  AND  CHARGES  OF  INDIA 

TME  YEAR  188&.S0. 


FOR 


Revenues. 

£ 

CHAB0E8. 

£ 

Mints 

36,488 

Civil  charges 

ProvinciaT  battalions,  and  in 

1,781,171 

Poft-Offioe 

.     VS&JNoh 

StamM           .           • 
Judidal    . 

424,692 

the  Western  Provinces 

132,124 

.      114,^0 

Mints 

80,768 

Land  revenue 

14,8H060 

Post-Office 

128,947 

Cttstonu              • 

li897,m 

Judidal 

105,674 

Ceded  territory 

669,076 

1,694,908 

Burmese  Cessions 

.      103,240 

Land  revenue 

3,323,925 

Salt 

2,421,619 

Customs         •            •             • 

.  196,916 

Opium 

Marine    •           • 

1,757,400 

Ceded  territory 

145,606 

61,769 

Burmese  cessions 

41,780 

Ava  Indemnification 

92,220 

Salt            .            .             . 

607,091 

Bhurtpore 
Subsidies 

34,800 

Opium 
Marine 

666,420 

.    302,366 

339,410 

Bank  ProfiU 

8,640 

Petty  daims  on  Camatic 

24,000 

. 

Bttildines  and  repairs 

.    516,201 

22,301,916 

MiUtary 

9,103,091 

Deduct  amount  calculated  to 

- 

be  oTer-estimated  in   the 

18,888.702 

receipt  from  land  roTenues 

Interoit  on  debts 

2,139»117 

at  Bombay 

247,600 

21,027,819 
98,004 

Total  estimated  rsTenues  in 

Expenses  of  St  Helena 
Political  charges  incurred  in 

India,  1829-30                    ; 

1:^054,416 

England,  induding  invoice 

amount  of  Stores  consigned 

to  India 
Grsod  Total  of  Charges 

1,742.162 

22,862,985 

Deduct  Revenues 

22,054,410 

Estimated       Surplus 

Chaige,  1829-30 

£806,669 

The  temtorial  debt  of  the  company  on  May  let,  1830,  was  very  nearly 
£40,000,000,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  about  ^§  per  cent,  upon  the 
average ;  and  the  whole  of  this  too  is  ezclusiye  of  the  debt  and  expenses  at 
home,  and  the  dividends  to  the  proprietors  of  stocks. 

Military  JForce.'] — The  troops  in  India  belong  partly  to  the  British  go- 
Temment,  and  partly  to  the  East  India  company.  The  force  is  always 
considerable ;  and  in  time  of  war  the  army  has  been  rendered  very  formid- 
able. The  strength  of  this  army,  though  not  in  numbers,  yet  in  efficiency, 
consists  of  Europeans,  whose  skill  in  military  tactics  gives  them  a  decided 
superiority  in  every  contest.  The  sepoys  are  natives,  enrolled  and  discip- 
lined in  the  European  manner.  The  company  pays  the  king's  troops.  The 
British  military   force  in   India,   in   Oclbber   1826,  exceeded  300,000 


men :  viz.- 


Artillery 
Native  Cavalry 
Infantry 
Engineers 


King's  troops 


Grand  toua 


15,7S2 

26,094 

234,412 

4,675 

280.863 
21.934 

302,797 


Of  these  the  irregulars  of  all  descriptions  amounted  to  82,937  men.  This 
formidable  army  is  distributed  throughout  Hindostan  under  the  orders  of 
the  supreme  government,  promulgated  through  its  political  agents.     Com- 
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roencing  from  the  great  statioDB  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges,  at  Ajmeer  is 
one  corps ;  another  at  Neematch ;  a  third  at  Mow^ ;  all  sapplied  from  the 
Bengal  army.  These  are  sncceeded  by  the  Gajerat  subsidiary  forces,  die 
field  corps  at  Malliganm,  and  the  Poonah  dlTision,  fiimished  chiefly  by  the 
Bombay  army.  The  circle  is  farther  continued  by  the  field  force  is  the 
southern  Mahratta  country;  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor  subsidiaiNi^ 
composed  of  Madras  troops  ;  and  the  detachments  from  the  Bengal  estab- 
lishments forming  the  Nerbndda  and  Sangur  divisions,  from  whence  the 
cordon  terminates  in  Bundelcund.  Soch  is  the  general  outline,  liable,  of 
course,  to  temporary  modifications,  and  occasional  change  in  the  selecdoa 
of  stations.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  of  35  miles  broad  so 
each  side  of  Aseerghar,  there  is  an  unbroken  line  of  commnnicattsa 
through  the  British  territory  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta. 


CHAP.  IV.— COMMERCE. 

History  rf the  Company' t  Charter,^ — The  first  association  for  prose- 
cuting trade  between  £ngland  and  India  was  formed  in  London  in  the 
year  1599.  Its  capital  was  divided  into  101  shared  and  mmoonted  to 
£30,000.  On  the  Slst  of  December  in  the  following  year,  this  asaociatiiii 
procured  a  charter  to  last  for  fifteen  years,  and  constituting  the  adventnren 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  '  The  Governor  and  Compaaf 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies.'  In  the  prosecutioa  it 
their  object,  five  ships  were  provided,  which  sailed  from  Torbay  on  the  2d 
of  May,  160],  with  cargoes  of  bullion  and  merchandise.  The  result  of  tbii 
exhibition  was  encouraging ;  and  eight  other  voyages  were  performed  be- 
tween 1603  and  1613.  Tbe  clear  profits  in  the  trade  varied  in  the  other 
seasons  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed.  In  1609 
the  company  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  charter  for  an  indefinite  period,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  its  being  dissolved  by  government  upon  Uiree  yesrs* 
notice  being  given.  About  two  years  after  this  time,  permissimi  was 
granted  to  the  company  to  establLsb  fiictories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Can- 
baya,  and  Goga,  upon  its  agreeing  to  pay  a  duty  of  dj^  per  cent,  upon  all 
shipments  of  merchandise. 

The  system  of  subscriptions,  in  order  to  provide  the  funds  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  each  voyage,  was  discontinued  in  1612,  when  tbe  asso- 
ciation assumed  the  character  of  a  joint-stock  company.  Capital  was  now 
raised  amounting  to  £429,000,  which  was  embarked  in  four  separate  adven- 
tures or  voyages.  Tbe  advant^ea  derived  (87  ^  per  cent.)  were  sufliciently 
encouraging  to  produce  a  second  set  of  subscriptions ;  and  in  the  year 
1617-18,  a  new  fund  was  raised  to  the  amount  of  £1,600,000.  It  fonns 
an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  company,  that  in  1624  it  obtained 
from  the  king  authority  to  pnmsh  its  servants  abroad  by  municipal  aa  well 
as  by  martial  law.  A  third  joint-stock  company  was  created  in  1632,  the 
subscriptions  to  which  amounted  to  £420,700.  In  1636  a  license  to  trade 
with  India  was  granted  by  the  king  to  a  body  of  adventurers  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  existing  corporation,  of  whose  rights  this  was  deemed  to  bs 
an  invasion.  Tbe  utmost  efforts  of  the  directors  were  unavailing,  however, 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  license  thus  granted,  until  1640,  when,  upos 
the  promise  of  its  annulment,  the  corporation  was  required  to  raise  a  nev 
joint-stock,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  trade  upon  a  sufficiently  extensivs 
scale ;  but  the  profits  upon  its  transactions  bad  fallen  so  low  as  to  hold  oat 
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poor  iudncements  to  any  new  adyenturere ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  whole  sum  subscribed  to  its  fourth  joint-stock  fdnd  amounted  to  no 
more  than  £22,500.  Three  years  after  this  the  subscription  was  advanced 
to  the  still  inadequate  sum  of  £105,000.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
political  troubles  of  that  time,  that  the  engagement  to  withdraw  the  license 
from  the  rival  company  was  not  fulfilled.  Both  associations  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  become  aware  of  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  competition, 
so  that  in  1650  their  interests  were  joined,  and  new  subscriptions  obtained 
under  the  denomination  of  ITie  United  Joint  Stock. 

The  first  of  those  peculiar  privileges  to  which  must  be  ascribed  the 
growth  of  the  company's  political  power  in  India,  was  obtained  in  1652. 
Upon  the  payment  of  a  very  inconsiderable  sum,  it  obtained  from  the 
government  of  Bengal  an  unlimited  right  of  trading  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, without  being  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  duties.  A  new 
charter  was  obtained  by  the  company  on  the  Sd  of  April,  1661,  confirming 
its  former  privileges,  and  giving  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
prince  or  people,  *^  not  being  Christians^*  as  well  as  to  seize  all  unlicensed 
persons  found  within  the  limits  to  which  its  trade  extended,  and  to  send 
them  to  England.  In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  Portugal  to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  the  maririage  portion  of  the  Princess 
Catherine,  was  granted  by  the  king  to  the  company  **  in  free  and  common 
soccage,  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £10  in 
gold,  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  in  each  year."  An  attempt  was  made  in  1682-3 
to  establish  a  rival  company,  which  failed,  owing  to  a  want  of  sanction  on 
the  part  of  government.  In  1698,  the  king  granted  a  new  charter  to  the 
company,  under  which  it  was  required  to  augment  its  capital  stock,  then 
£756,000,  to  £1,500,000,  and  to  export  in  every  year  British  produce  to 
the  value  of  £100,000.  This  charter  was  to  have  had  effect  for  twenty- 
one  years ;  but  the  power  of  the  crown  to  grant  such  exclusive  privileges 
was  questioned  by  the  commons,  who  passed  a  resolution  declaring,  **  that 
it  is  the  right  of  all  Englishmen  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  or  any  part  of 
the  world  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  parliament." 

In  this  situation,  the  affairs  of  the  company  continued  till  1698,  when, 
to  obtain  a  charter  conferring  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  India, 
£2,000,000  at  8  per  cent,  was  offered  to  government,  by  a  number  of 
subscribers,  unconnected  with  the  old  company,  which,  to  maintain  its  pri- 
vileges, had  previously  offered  to  government  £700,000,  at  4  per  cent.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  administration  accepted  of  the  larger  sum,  though 
at  the  higher  interest ;  a  new  company  was  erected,  but  the  old  company 
was  not  abolished.  In  1702,  by  what  was  called  an  indenture  tripartite, 
of  which  Queen  Anne  formed  the  third  party,  the  two  companies  were  in 
some  measure  united  ;  and  in  1708,  they- were,  by  act  of  pariiament,  form- 
ed into  one  company,  under  the  denomination  of  the  United  company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies^ — a  name  which  they  have  still  re- 
tained and  secured  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  trade  to  the  East,  till 
the  expiration  of  three  years'  notice  after  the  25th  of  March,  1726.  At  the 
time  of  the  new  charter  of  the  company  its  powers  were  then  distributed  ; 
all  the  proprietors  who  possessed  £500  of  stock,  assembled  in  a  general 
court,  were  invested  with  the  supreme  legislative  authority ;  and  all  laws  and 
regulations,  mil  declarations  of  dividends,  all  grants  of  money,  were  made 
by  them.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  24  directors,  chosen  by  the 
general  court  from  among  persons  possessed  of  £2000  of  stock.  It  was 
their  duty  to  act  under  the  ordinances  of  the  proprietors,  and  to  manage  the 
business  of  routine.     They  had  a  chairman  and  a  deputy  chairman  to  pre- 
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side  in  th*  cooits.  In  India»  the  company's  affidn  vren  «l  tlin  nme,  and 
long  continued  to  be,  directed  by  three  conndls,  at  Bombay,  Madns,  sid 
Calcutta,  which  were  generally  compoted  of  the  aemor  aerraDtB  of  ik 
company,  who,  notwithstanding,  were  not  debarred  from  holding  rnboidi- 
nate  litnations  at  the  same  time,  and  conseqaently  distribated  amoDgtheD' 
■elves  the  most  hicrative  sitnations  in  their  own  gift. 

In  17S2,  the  company's  charter  was  renewed;  and  in  1744,  when  go- 
Temment  was  in  gnat  want  of  money,  they  made  a  proposal  to  lesd  the 
state  £1,000,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  provided  the  period  of  thdr  exclosm 
privileges  were  prolonged  to  the  expiration  of  3  years'  notice  from  Mvdi, 
1780.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  company  borrowed,  oa  their  on 
bonds,  the  million  which  they  were  to  lend  to  government.  By  a  lav 
passed  in  1773,  the  qualification  for  a  vote  in  the  court  of  proprieton,  va 
raised  from  £500  to  £1000  stock.  In  1793,  the  act  33  Geo.  Ulchi, 
was  passed,  by  which  the  poesession  of  the  British  territories  in  Isdii,  le> 
gether  with  the  right  of  exidosive  trading  thither,  were,  under  certain  Uni* 
tations,  <»ntmued  to  the  company  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  yeai. 
The  fint  breach  in  the  monopoly  of  the  East  Indian  trade  was.  mtde  is 
1813,  when  the  company's  charter  was  last  renewed.  On  this  occsnostk 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  under  certain  I^ 
strictions  and  regulations,  as  specified  at  large  in  the  Act  of  the  5dd  Get. 
III.  cap.  155,  of  which  the  following  abstract  is  from  Colquhoun  ^— 

^  By  thii  act  the  territorial  aoqulaitioiis  in  India,  with  the  late  acqitititioDi  oo  tti 
Continent  of  Asia,  or  in  any  island  north  of  the  equator,  are  to  remain  in  tlw  gsMn* 
ment  of  the  East  India  Company  for  20  years,  from  the  10th  of  April,  1814.  The  Cos* 
pany  hare  also  the  exclusiTe  monopoly  of  the  tnide  to  and  from  China  for  the  like  ten 
of  yeark  Private  traders,  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  may  estpoft 
goods  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  company*s  charter,  provided  theielDn 
cargoes  are  sent  to  such  ports  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Lneland,  as  shall  be  ipeciled  If 
an  order  of  his  Miyesty  in  Coundl  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  Lord  Lieatenast  ai^ 
council  in  Ireland. 

'*  By  this  act  the  East  India  Directors  are  hereafter  required  to  keep  separate  sad  &■ 
tinct  accounts  of  their  territorial,  political,  and  commercial  affairs,  which  have  tea 
heretofore  so  amalgamated  as  to  render  it  impossible,  with  any  degree  of  aoearscy,  to  ai- 
certain  the  profit  or  loss  on  their  trade. 

<<  In  the  same  year,  the  acts  of  the  54th  of  Geo.  IH  Cap.  34,  d5,  and  86,  make  foitba 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  East  India  trade.  By  the  first  act,  British  sutyccli  a&j 
trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  limits  of  the  company's  diarter,  and  to  Vf 
intermediaie  port  or  place  situate  in  North  and  South  America  (British  colonial  in  ia^ 
rica  excepted),  either  directly  or  circuitoudy,  provided  they  do  not  trade  in  tea,  exoeplVK 
also  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  second  act  allows  trade  to  be  cvtM 
on  with  India  in  ships  not  British  built  until  the  1st  of  January,  1815.  The  third  tA 
makes  various  regulations  with  respect  to  duties,  drawbacks,  manifests^  &c. 

**  These  four  acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  India,  in  cooforiiit! 
to  the  new  system  which  has  been  established ;  and  it  will  be  of  importance  that  the  pro- 
visions are  well  understood  by  all  who  carry  on  private  trade,  and  embark  their  proptft; 
in  oriental  adventures.** 

The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  which  in  1706  amoimted  to  the 

sum  of       .               .  .               .               .           £S,aOO/!W 

was  increased  under  the  aatfaority  of  successive  enactmeots,  as 
follows : — 

In  1786  .....         800,000 

In  1789  ....              1,000,OI» 

In  1794  .....       1,000,«)0 

Making  its  capital  stock  amount  to       .      6,000^)00 

Some  portions  of  the  capital  thus  raised  were  suhscribed  at  rates  exceed- 
ing  the  nominal  amoont.  The  sum  actually  subscribed  in  1794  ff* 
£2,027,295 ;  and  the  whole  amount  paid  into  the  company's  treasory  ftf 
capital  stock  has  been  £7,780,000. 


R'l^i'fi' 
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raqnim  dutt  the  connfMniy  shall,  6om  tiaie  to  time,  send  ordera  for  lie 
pnrchtM  of  rach  qnantitieB  of  teft»  aad  provide  sufficient  ships  to  import  At 
samoi  as  being  added  to  the  stock  in  their  warehooaee,  and  to  the  qnaotttiei 
ordered  and  not  arriyed,  shall  amowit  to  a  sufficient  eapply  for  the  heepki 
a  stock,  at  least  equal  to  one  year's  consamption,  according  to  the  aalei  i 
the  last  preceding  year,  always  before  hand.'  The  company's  tea  tmk 
which  has  very  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  now  oompriaes  lk 
whole  of  its  exports  from  China.  A  large  proportion  of  its  pwxhmmd 
tea  are  made  under  preyioos  contracts  with  the  Hong  merchants,  who^  si 
tbeir  part,  form  corresponding  engagements  with  the  cnltiTrntora. 

''  Moch  pains  have  been  taken  to  imprsss  apon  the  memben  of  Ik 
legislatore,  and  upon  the  public,  the  belief  that  the  personal  interferenes  of 
the  company's  servants,  resident  at  Canton,  has  at  different  times  been  a- 
erted  with  an  effect  which  no  other  individuals  or  body  of  men  oonld  hsw 
produced.    That  intelligent  and  respectable  gentlemen  shonld  be  abl^  afta 
a  continued  residence  of  many  years  in  a  foreign  country,  to  render  the» 
selves  personally  acceptable  to  the  authorities  with  whom  they  have  desi- 
ings,  will  readily  be  conceded.     Feelings  thus  created,  howerer,  can  nsfv 
influence  tbe  policy  of  a  government.    Interest  or  fear  are  the  only  motifa 
by  which  any  people  is  wont  to  be  swayed  in  the  manner  alleged.     It  wen 
absurd  to  suppose  that  fear  has  any  agency  in  the  matter.    One  irord  fnm 
the  emperor  would  in  a  moment  effect  the  expnluon  of  every  foreigBflr 
from  his  kingdom.     It  must  be  interest,  and  interest  alone,  which  dispossi 
tbe  Chinese  government  to  admit  our  traders ;  and  if  the  opening  oi  tbe 
trade  should  cause  a  greater  number  of  vessels  to  resort  to  China — and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  this  would  be  the  case — the  increase  thereby  occasiooed 
to  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  gains  of  public  functionaries,  wonld  add 
materially  to  tbe  influence  of  this  powerful  motive,  and  render  the  tiads 
less  liable  to  interruption  than  at  present.    The  expulsion  of  British  tradss 
from  Canton,  even  if  that  were  a  direct  consequence  of  a  change  of  systeia, 
would  not  be  an  evil  of  great  amount.     As  a  general  principle,  it  cannot 
be  controverted,  that  trade  carried  on  directly  with  any  place  must  be  moie 
profitable,  and  therefore  more  considerable,  than  that  conducted  circnitonsly. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  under  the  peculiar  policy  of  Chins, 
which  restricts  the  access  of  foreigners  to  only  one  port  of  the  empire,  this 
principle  will  hold  good ;  whether  more  extensive  maikets  might  not  be 
eventually  opened  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  and  for  procnrii^  ac- 
ceptable returns,  if,  through  the  expulsion  of  our  ships  from  that  port,  the 
native  merchants  were  led  to  seek  our  goods  in  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ments.   Tbe  trade  in  this  case  would  assuredly  not  be  confined  to  Canton." 

**  It  is  not  pretended  by  any  one,  that  if  tbe  tinde  with  China  were  opened, 
the  price  of  tea  to  English  consumers  would  continue  as  high  as  it  hat 
hitherto  been ;  and  none  will  deny,  that  to  reduce  the  cost  of  an  article  of 
such  general  use,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large.  Documents 
compiled  under  the  authority  of  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company, 
and  by  them  presented  to  parliament,  show  satisfactorily  that,  according 
to  the  prices  now  paid  for  tea  by  tbe  consumers  in  this  kingdom,  the  im- 
port trade  in  this  article  is  exceedingly  profitable.  The  cost  price  of 
27,457,268  pounds  sold  in  the  season  1829-30  is  stated  at  2,20d,127i; 
or  \s,  7^iL  per  pound,  when  loaded  with  all  the  exorbitant  chaiges  whidi 
it  is  the  nature  of  monopolies  to  create  ;*  the  amount  realized  from  the 

*  The  avenge  prices  of  tea  sold  in  Hamburg,  aocx>rding  to  papers  laid  before  pariia- 
ment,  do  not  exceed  Is.Sd.  per  pound.     The  qualities  are  peraaps  not  equal  to  these 
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kii  Mue  was  3,037,483/.,  or  2s,  2^d,  per  pound,  exhibiting  a  net  profit  of 
]mk  834,356/.,  or  l^oL  per  pound.  If  the  company  had  been  at  liberty,  as 
BB  individual  traders  will  be,  to  sell  its  inrestment  immediately  on  arrival  in 
i«R  Great  Britain,  the  proceeds  would  by  this  means  have  furnished  funds  for 
BJp  defraying  the  charges  of  freight  and  landing,  and  the  prices  obtained  would 
itg  have  been  equal  to  a  profit  of  55  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested  in 
nv;  China.  A  profit  such  as  this  could  in  the  present  day  only  result  from  a 
III  close  monopoly. 

{0  **  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  market  of  Canton  with  reference  to 
'^  only  one  article  of  Chinese  produce.  Fettered  as  the  trade  now  is,  and 
^g  confined  as  regards  British  subjects  to  the  trifling  adventures  of  the  com- 
iBi  pany's  officers,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  procure  a  great  number  of  articles, 
^1  the  produce  of  China ;  and  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  country  and 
^I'g  the  variety  of  climates  in  which  its  different  provinces  are  placed,  together 
^1  with  the  acknowledged  industry  of  its  delise  population,  it  is  impossible  to 
^,1  doubt  that  many  other  articles  desirable  for  consumption  in  Europe  may 
^^  be  procured.  Silk  is  already  obtained  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality 
^  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  some  branches  of  our  manufactures.  Nankeen 
jli  cloths,  at  one  time  in  such  general  use,  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity. 
,^  Silk  piece  goods,  aniseed,  cassia  and  cassia-buds,  nutmegs,  and  mace, 
1^  China-root,  cloves,  dragon's  blood,  mother  of  pearl  shells,  oils  of  cassia  and 
Ifg  of  cinnamon,  rhubarb,  sago,  sugar,  tin,  tortoiseshell,  and  turmeric,  are 
^g  among  the  articles  at  present  procured.  The  sugar  of  China  is  of  a  quality 
,^  so  superior  to  that  of  India,  owing  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  manufacturers, 
^'^  that  nearly  all  the  sugar  consumed  by  Europeans  in  the  company's  posses- 
^1  sions  is  imported  from  China.  Almost  every  portion  of  the  Chinese  em- 
^'i  pire  produces  tobacco  of  fine  quality,  and  at  rates  cheap  enough  to  enable 
^1  the  growers  to  supply  the  Chinese  colonists  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
|i  The  articles  of  export  from  Europe,  of  which  what  is  called  *  the  privi- 
gi  leged  trade'  with  China  is  made  up,  are  still .  more  numerous ;  and  it  is 
ij  preposterous  to  suppose  that  among  a  population  of  150,000,000  of  people, 
^  who  have  much  to  give  in  exchange,  customers  could  not  be  found  for  such 
j^  an  amount  of  our  manufactures  as  would  furnish  employment  to  a  great 
^      additional  number  of  British  artisans." 

r 

■C  which  form  the  company's  ioTOstment ;  but  only  a  oomparatiTely  small  abatement  need 
f  be  made  on  this  score  from  the  47  per  t.ent.  thus  shown  to  be  paid  by  the  British  con- 
0       sumer  beyond  the  prices  of  the  north  of  Germany. 

t 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  naUre  and  ^ne  of  all  gooda,  ^ 
prodace  of  the  East  ladies  and  China,  imported  into  Great  Bntain,  for 
die  year  ending  5th  January,  1829,  whether  by  the  company  a  Tesaek,  sr 
free-traders: 


Total 


SoH  India 

Frw  TVwIs, 

• 

1 

imdudutrtkt 
TVwIff. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Boimx  refined 

815 

815 

688 

56S  i 

Cunphire  anrefinfld 

28,007 

28,007  ' 

CawiB  Lii^nea 

Ciniuunaa                   •              •              • 

20,674 

84,614 

118,119 

24,614 
118,119 

CloTei                  •              •              • 

46,759 

46,739 

Coffee           .               •              •              • 

65 

158,366 

153.431 

Cotton  Wool 

20,687 

665,774 

606^1 

Cotten  Piece  Goods,  tIi.  White  Odieoei  and 

Modine 

89,487 

9,670 

99,157 

_                                 Nanqnin  Cloths 

• 

92,680 

aiMfiO 

_— -^  Dyed  Cottons     . 

SSfiU 

66,945 

111.996 

Ebony          .               .               •                • 

5,411 

5,411 

Elephants  Teeth 
Galls 

16,898 

16,896 

5,281 

5^881 

Ginger 

6,067 

6,067 

Gum,  Animi,  and  Copal 

•      . 

7,221 

7,221 

8,060 

S,06D 

SheU-iac    . 

94,765 

94»?S5 

17,528 

17,585 

Hemp           •               • 

13,473 

1S.47S 

Indigo                   •               • 

m 

»,689 

2,194,702 

2,824391 

Mace 

7378 

7333 

Mother-of-pearl  Shells,  rough 

7,78B 

7,788 

Nutmegs 

10,897 

10i^97 

Oil,  Castor 

7,568 

7,868 

Olibanum 

5,522 

5,528 

Pepper 

80,876 

80336 

Rhubarb 

18,188 

18^188 

Rice 

105,215 

105315 

Rice  in  the  husk,  or  Paddy 

5,218 

5318 

SafHower 

8,888 

8388 

Sago 
Saltpetre 

6,808 

&306 

48,865 

196,821 

840,696 

Silk,ravr      .   ' 

910,389 

868,279 

1,878^668 

Silk  Manufactures,  viz.  Bandannoes,  Romals, 

1 

and  Handkerchiefs 

44^618 

107,779 

15S397 

.^_ Crape  in  pieces 

• 

848 

848 

N               Crape  Shawls^  Scarft,  Gown 

pieces,  and  Handkerchiefs 

• 

18,041 

18,041 

Taffedes,   Damasks,  and 

other  Silks,  in  pieces 

6312 

14,896 

81.708 

Sugar  unrefined 

181,588 

718,787 

^10369 

X  ea        •                •                •                • 

8,646,800 

206,567 

S353367 

Tin               .... 

• 

6,866 

6365 

Tortoiseshell,  rough 

. 

57,148 

57,143 

•'Turmeric                     •               • 

a 

11,406 

11,406 

Other  articles 

• 

. 

161,107 

181,107 

£5,576,906 


5,648,671     I  11380376 


ExporU.Ji  The  declared  value  of  all  goods  exported  from  Great  Britaia 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  including  the  Mauritius,  in  the  same  periodh 
were  as  follow : 

1826.  1287.  1828.  18S9. 

By  the  East  India  company,   L.  1,848,411      Z.  1,842,994      X.1398,598      JL.  1,126386 
Free-traders,  .  2,574^660  2,626388  8,903,006  4,0Bd^48S 

Total,  Z..8,9]8,071       L.4,468,8S2      X.5301,599       £.5,812351 
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Tonnage.']  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  ships  which 
cleared  ont  for  British  India  and  China,  in  each  year,  from  1801  to  1829 
inclnsive : 


Total  number  of  Ships 
cleared  out. 

Ships  belonging  to  or  '.har« 
tered  by  the  East  India 

eom 

wny. 

In  the  Yev 

8hipe. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1901        .    -| 

• 

• 

• 

r82 

26,141 

2359 

i8oe 

• 

• 

• 

48 

84^786 

8,862 

1808 

• 

. 

• 

50 

88,516 

8,487 

180i 

• 

• 

• 

44 

85,408 

4,111 

1805 

The  Bookfl  oontainlng 

42 

82.216 

8,462 

1806 

the  Aooounta  for  theae 

89 

88,668 

8<819 

1807 

' 

Years  were  destroyed  in 
the  Fire  at  the  late  Cus- 

' 89 

28,476 

8,062 

1808 

86 

81,737 

8,645 

1809 

tom  House. 

41 

82,408 

8,800 

1810 

• 

. 

46 

87,070 

4,108 

1811 

• 

• 

48 

85,811 

8,828 

1812 

• 

. 

42 

84,228 

8,781 

1818 

• 

. 

L» 

28,001 

2.975 

1814 

« 

52 

89,141 

4,842 

88 

84,819 

8,524 

1815 

121 

79,980 

8,610 

26 

29.177 

2,603 

1816 

166 

99,986 

9,412 

26 

26,068 

2,894 

1817 

195 

106.847 

8,648 

22 

22,826 

2,805 

1818 

186 

104,692 

8,210 

82 

29,245 

8,046 

1819 

106 

66,525 

5,606 

85 

27,419 

2,546 

1820 

109 

69,265 

5,781 

22 

28,478 

6,425 

1821 

96 

66,155 

5,811 

25 

29,468 

2,859 

1822 

102 

73,102 

6,267 

25 

24,928 

2,504 

1823 

111 

68,468 

5,951 

24 

26,484 

2,699 

1824 

117 

79,288 

6,978 

25 

27,560 

2,819 

1825 

189 

81,108 

7,095 

82 

88,205 

8,188 

1826 

150 

88,700 

7,448 

26 

28,985 

2,675 

1827 

1828 

1  1829 

Internal  CommerceJ^  Throughout  the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  internal  commerce  are  grain  and  salt,  together  with  hetel-nut, 
tobacco,  and  sugar^  and  some  few  articles  of  lesser  note,  forming  the  list  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  natives,,  and  the  traffic  in 
which  they  have  always  enjoyed.  Piece-goods,  silk,  saltpetre,  opium,  and 
indigo — ^which  formerly  passed  entirely  through  the  hands  of  the  Company's 
servants — are  now  allowed  to  be  dealt  in  by  every  description  of  merchant. 
The  inland  trade  of  Bengal  is  the  most  extensive,  owing  to  its  great  £Bu:ili- 
ties  of  transportation  by  water ;  here  the  internal  navigation  employs  a 
great  many  vessels  of  various  constructions  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
rivers  they  traverse :  some  are  flat  and  clinker-built,  others  again  heavy 
and  lofty.  In  one  navigation,  wherein  the  vessels  descend  with  the  stream 
and  return  with  the  trade-rope,  their  construction  consults  neither  aptitude 
for  the  sail  nor  the  oar ;  in  others,  where  the  passage  is  assisted  by  the 
stream  of  one  river  and  opposed  by  the  current  of  the  next,  the  chief  depen- 
dence is  on  the  oar,  for  the  winding  narrow  passage  allows  no  use  of  the  sail, 
and,  as  the  shallows  are  frequent,  the  Bengalese  vessels  admit  of  no  keels. 
These  vessels  are  very  cheaply  constructed :  a  circular  board  tied  to  a  bam- 
boo forms  the  oar, — a  wooden  triangular  frame  loaded  with  some  weighty 
substance,  the  anchor, — a  few  bamboos  lashed  together  supply  the  mast,— • 
a  cane  of  the  same  species  serves  as  a  yard  for  the  sale,  which  is  made  of 
coarse  sackcloth, — ^the  trees  of  the  country  afford  resin  to  pitch  the  vessel, 
^-and  a  platform  of  mats  thatched  with  straw  supplies  the  placeof  a  deck 
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to  shelter  the  mercliandise.  They  are  nayigated,  too,  with  equal  frngality; 
the  hoatmen  reoeire  little  more  than  their  food,  which  is  moat  commooif 
furnished  in  grain,  together  with  aa  inconsiderable  allowance  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  salt,  and  the  supply  of  other  petty  wants.  In  this  tiade  it 
is  cultulated  that  upwards  of  300,000  boatmen  are  employed,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  at  the  same  time  partly  agriculturists  or  fishermen.  The  land- 
carriage  is  performed  by  oxen  chiefly,  sometimes  by  horses,  but  rarely  by  baf- 
faloes,  who,  though  more  docile  than  the  ox,  are  more  sluggish,  and  are  ex- 
tremely addicted  to  lie  down  in  the  waters  through  which  they  have  occaaioa 
to  pass.  Tlie  roads,  excepting  some  made  for  military  purposes,  do  not  ia 
general  admit  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this 
carrying  trade  between  the  Deccan  and  Bengal,  and  generally  between  ths 
countries  below  and  above  the  Ghauts.  The  manner  in  which  the  internal 
commerce  appears  to  have  been  originally  carried  on,  and  which,  in  a  grets 
measure,  still  continues,  is  at  hauUy  in  open  markets ;  these  hsata  are  held 
on  certain  days  only,  and  are  resorted  to  by  petty  venders  and  traders  whs 
wish  to  buy  and  sell  by  retail.  They  are  usually  established  in  open  plains, 
where  a  ftig  is  erected,  to  the  vicinity  of  which  the  farmer,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  fisherman,  bring  their  various  conmiodities.  The  ground  is  divided 
into  several  plots,  or  what  is  in  Scotland  called  '  stands,'  and  each  plot  ii 
occupied  by  one  or  more  venders.  The  business  is  conducted  in  a  manner 
similar  to  our  fiidrs,  only  a  police-officer  attends  to  preserve  the  peace ; 
formerly  duties  or  customs  were  levied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  an 
which  ^ese  fairs  were  held,  but  these  are  now  pretty  generally  abolished. 
The  principal  fair  held  at  Cooloo  in  Crissa,  Nolucky  Hant  in  Bengal,  and 
Hurdwar  in  Delhi.  The  amount  of  the  internal  commerce  of  India  most 
be  immense,  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  risk  even  a  supposition  as  to  its 
extent. 

Price  of  Provisions,^  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  prices  of  the  principal 
articles  of  consumpt,  as  they  stood  in  1818,  since  which  time  they  have 
exhibited  little  variation.  In  Bengal,  among  the  natives,  the  Curopeant 
pay  higher. 

Rice  per  maund,  80  lbs.  .  ^  Rupee. 

Barley,  do.    .  .  }     do. 

Pease,     *       do.     .  iV  do. 

Salt,  do.    .  .  3    do. 

Mustard,  oil,   do.    .  .  5    do. 

Ghee,  i.e.  boiled  butter,  do.  10    do. 

Coarse  sugar,  do.     .  .  4*    do. 

Treacle,  do.     .  .  if  do. 

Milk,  do.    .  }    do. 


A  milch  cow, 

A  good  bullock, 

A  buU, 

A  milcli  bufialo, 

A  ram, 

A  sheep, 

A  he  goat,     . 

A  milch  goat, 

A  kid  or  lamb, 

Thirtv  fowls. 

Ten  aucks. 


5 

Rupees. 

8 

do. 

4 

da 

20 

do. 

; 

do. 

,    . 

do. 

1    . 

da 

, 

da 

X 

do. 

1 

da 

1 

da 

The  rates  of  labour  are  in  proportion. 

Wage» — Htubtmdry,  1814. 

An  able  servant  from  6  to  8  rupees  yearly. 
Day  labourers  4|-  to  5  pons  of  cowries  per  day. 

Monies.Ji  In  general  all  the  transactions  in  India  are  made  in  comries, 
rupees,  pagodas,  or  Spanish  dollars.  In  order  to  understand  their  calcu- 
lations, we  give  the  following  table. 

Money  used  in  Bengal  as  conunon  Currency. 

4  Cowries  =  1  Gunda, 
20  Gundas  =  1  Pon, 

32  Pons  =  1  current  Rupee  n=s  28.  =:  2,560  Cowries. 
A  lack  of  Rupees,  is  100,000. 
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The  yalue  of  a  Bombay  rapee  is  2s.  Sd, ;  of  a  dollar,  5^ . ;  of  a  Chinese 
tale  6s.  Sd, ;  and  of  a  pagoda,  8s.  To  reduce  a  Sicca  rupee  to  English 
money,  16  per  cent,  must  be  added,  which  brings  it  to  the  carrent  rapee, 
an  imaginary  coin  of  2s, 

Weights  and  Measures,']  There  is  no  uniformity  in  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  British  India ;  they  not  only  differ  in  different  markets,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  same  market ;  there  are  even  different  weights  for  the  same 
article — rice  being  often  bought  by  one  weight  and  sold  by  another.  These 
weights  in  Bengal  are  merely  bits  of  stone ;  and  the  scales  used  are  so 
clumsily  formed,  that  the  greatest  deceptions  may  be  easily  practised  upon 
the  unwary ;  they  are  never  suspended  from  any  fixed  place,  but  usually 
held  in  the  hand,  which,  besides  occupying  much  time,  limits  the  quantity 
weighed  at  once  to  a  very  inconsiderable  amount.  There  is  no  denomina- 
tion of  weight  greater  than  a  maund  which  is  divided  into  40  seers^  but 
this  denomination  likewise  differs ; 

A  factory-maund  being  74  lb.  10  ounces.  ' 
A  factory-seer  1  lb.  13  ounces. 

A  bazar-maund  82  lb.  2  ounces. 

Liquids  are  sold  by  the  maund,  a  measure  supposed  to  contain  a  quantity 
equal  in  weight  to  the  solid,  but  one  also  extremely  defectiye. 


CHAP.  VI1.—TOPOGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  INDIA. 

The  territorial  divisions  of  India  are  a  most  perplexing  subject  to  the 
geographer.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  mutability  of  some  of  the 
natural  features  in  this  country ;  but  the  confusion  arising  from  this  source 
is  nothing  to  what  has  taken  place  in  the  territorial  divisions,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  the  native  powers  are  concerned.  In  sketching  the  topography  of 
India,  we  will  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  arrangement  already 
proposed  in  our  table  of  geographical  divisions ;  and  having,  in  a  preceding 
article,  described  Afghanistan,  or  the  region  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  we 
will  here  commence  with  the  adjacent  district  of  Cashmere  in  Northern 
India. 

Ist.  Cashmere.]]  This  country,  like  Caubul  and  Candahar,  formed  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Acbar.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful  valley  of  an  ellip- 
tical form ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Little  Tibet ;  on  the  £.  by  Ladauk ;  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Lahore.  Its  length  is  about  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  60.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  luxuriant  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  besides  the  greater 
part  of  die  flowers  and  fruits  known  in  Europe.  Sa£&on  is  a  principal 
article  of  export ;  and  the  celebrated  shawls  known  by  the  name  of  Cash- 
meres. The  latter,  however,  though  manufactured  in  this  country,  are  not 
a  native  product :  the  long-haired  goat,  of  the  hair  or  duvet  of  which  they 
are  made,  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  part  of  Tibet.  Amritsir  is 
the  great  entrepot  of  this  commerce,  and  the  number  of  shawls  annually 
exported  at  present  is  about  100,000.  A  rival  manufactory,  however,  has 
recently  been  set  agoing  in  Delhi.  The  Cashmerians  likewise  fabricate 
the  best  paper  known  in  the  East,  and  various  lacquered  and  cutlery  ar- 
ticles.— Hamilton  estimates  the  population  of  this  valley  at  600,000  souls. 
They  are  a  handsome,  active,  enterprising  race.  Their  language  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  Persian  songs  and  poetry. 
The  females  are  fomed  for  their  beauty  and  fine  complexions.     A  few  in- 
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jnilaled  tribea  nudntam  their  incfependeace  in  the  manntaiDoiis  distrieu  ai 
this  coantry,  and  hare  very  little  inteFeovree  with  the  rest  of  the  popnb- 
tion,  Caahmere  ii  generally  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  as  a  kind  of  holy 
land,  although  its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mahommedans.  It  was  ajicieotlf 
diWded  into  two  parts ;  called  Meradj  and  Kamradj ;  and  ancient  tnifi- 
tions  assert — ^what  is  very  probable — ^that  it  was  at  one  time  covered  widi 
water,  and  called  Sottytir^  or  <  the  lake  of  Sotty/  The  wife  of  Siva,  AbiJ 
Fazl,  enumerates  150  kings  of  Cashmere,  who  flonrished  anterioriy  to  the 
74>2d  year  of  the  Ilepi$^  and  under  whom  thu  country  was  renowned  for 
its  learned  Brahmins,  and  magnificent  temples.  In  1323,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Tatars,  whose  princes,  of  the  race  of  Jaghatai,  held  sway  hoe 
from  that  period  till  1541,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Minn  Haydcr,  the 
general  of  the  emperor  Hnmaynm.  Akbar  annexed  this  country  to  Hia- 
dostan  in  1586 ;  and  the  moguls  of  Delhi  ruled  hers  till  1754),  wiien  Ah- 
med Shah  conquered  the  district.  In  1809,  its  governor,  Molianuned 
Azad  Khan,  proi^ting  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  set  up  th^  standard  of  in- 
dependence; and  in  1816,  he  defeated  an  army  which  had  been  sent 
against  him.  In  1819,  the  njah,  Runjeet  Singh,  sheik  of  Lahore,  seized 
upon  this  territory ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  retained  it  long,  and  re- 
cently its  people  or  rulers  applied  for  the  protection  of  the  British  power, 
but  ftdled  to  obtain  it. 

City  of  Ccuhmere,^  The  city  of  Cashmere  is  the  largest  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  India,  containing,  so  late  as  1809,  a  population  of  firom 
150,000  to  200,000  souls.  It  is  situated  in  33°  23'  N.  ]&U  and  74*  47 
E«  long.,  about  200  miles  N.  from  Lahore.  ^^  The  city — ^whicfa,  in  tbe 
ancient  annals  of  India^"  says  Forster,  '*  was  known  by  tbe  name  of  ^ 
ringnaghuvy  but  now  by  that  of  the  province  at  larg»«*-extends  about  three 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jalum^  over  which  are  four  or  Bve  woodea 
bridges,  and  occupies  in  some  parts  of  its  breadth,  which  is  irregular,  aboot 
two  miles.  The  housesy  many  of  them  two  and  three  stories  high,  an 
slightly  built  of  brick  find  mortar,  with  a  slight  intermixture  of  timber. 
On  a  standing  roof  of  wood  is  laid  a  covering  of  fine  earth,  which  sfaelteis 
the  building  from  the  great  quantity  of  snow  that  £alla  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. This  fence  communicates  an  equal  warmth  in  winter  as  a  refreshiog 
coolness  in  the  summer  season,  when  the  tops  oi  the  houses,  whidi  are 
planted  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  exhibit  at  a  distance  the  spackms  view 
of  a  beautiful  chequeiBd  parterre*  The  stieto  are  narrow,  and  dioked 
with  the  filth  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  proverbially  undean.  No  build* 
ings  are  seen  in  this  city  worthy  of.  remaric;  Ae  Kasftiirians  boast  mudi 
of  a  wooden  mosque  called  the  Jumak'Mumdi  erected  by  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  Hindostan ;  but  its  claim  to  distilicftion  is  very  moderate."  Since 
the  dismemberment  of  Cashmere  from  the  Mogul  empire  it  has  mtSend 
many  disasters* 

Lake  of  Cashmere.2  The  lake  of  Cashmere,  provindally  ngmed  die 
Dally  has  long  been  i^lebrated  for  its  beauties.    It  stretches  from  the  N.E. 

Quarter  of  the  dty  in  an  oval  circumference  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  joins 
lie  Ihylum  by  a  narrow  channel  near  the  suburbs.     Its  scenery  is  orna- 
mented with  numerous  small  islands. 

2d.  Upper  Lahore.]  Tbe  upper  or  hill-country  of  Lahore,  Bomedmes 
called  the  JToAwton,  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  Punjaub  or  Lower 
Lahore,  which,  however,  belongs  to  India  Proper.  The  whole  province  of 
Lahore  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  Cashmere  and  the  Indus ;  on  the  £.  hf 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Hindostan ;  on  the  S.  by  Delhi,  Ajmecr^  aad 
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Moultan ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indas ;  its  length  being  comp^ted  at  340 
miles,  and  its  breadth  at  200.  The  climate  of  the  upper  district  resembles 
that  of  France;  the  soil  is  strong  and  prodnctive.  The  inhabitants  are 
Seika,  Singhs,  Jants,  Rajpoots,  Hindoos  of  lower  castes,  and  Mahomme- 
daira.  On  the  N.W.  borders  they  are  eMefly  Afghans.  Ito  present  ruler  is 
Ranjeet  Singh. 

Sd.  DoAB  OF  THB  SuTLEJE  AND  JuMNA.]]  This  district,  with  the  two 
following,  belongs  to  the  Bengal  presidency.  It  remained  wholly  unexplored 
until  the  Gorkha  war  of  1815.    To  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Little  Tibet 
by  the  Himalayas  ;  on  the  £.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Jumna ;  on  the  S.  it 
adjoins  the  province  of  Delhi ;  and  on  the  W.  its  limits  are  the  Sutleje. 
Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  90  miles ;  and  its  average  breadth  at  60. 
At  an  early  period  this  country  appears  to  have  possessed  as  many  inde- 
pendent states  as  it  contained  villages,  and  was  ravaged  by  intesdne  war- 
fiure  until  the  Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.    In  1815,  the  British  wrested  this 
long-agitated  country  from  the  Gorkha%  and  expelled  them  from  the  entire 
territory  W.  of  the  Kali  branch  of  the  Goggra.     Our  government  then 
laid  down  a  baau  for  its  settlement  founded  on  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
or  subdued  chiefs,  and  the  statu  quo  of  this  territory  at  the  period  of  the 
Gorkha  invasion  in  1803.     The  only  lands  and  military  posts  occupied  by 
the  British  axe  Joumarf  JBJuwer,  SubhatoOf  Raaenghury  Sindook^  and 
Poandur;  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of 
governing  such  remote  and  insulated  tracts,  were  objections  to  the  retain- 
ing of  territory  in  this  quarter. 

4th.  GuRWAL.]  The  province  of  Gurwal,  or  Garhatoaly  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Himalayas,  on  the  £.  by  the  Dauli,  Alacananda,  and  Ram- 
gunga  rivers ;  on  the  S.  by  the  great  plain  of  the  Ganges ;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Jumna.  Its  superfides  may  be  estimated  at  9,000  square  miles. 
On  the  S.  towards  LoUdeng,  the  whole  ftioe  of  this  province  is  an  assem- 
blage of  hills ;  but  a  smidl  proportion  of  this  extensive  country  is  either 
populated  or  cultivated*  The  inhabitants  are  turned  Khasyas*  In  1803, 
Umneer  Singh  Thappa  conquered  this  district ;  but  the  expelled  rajah  was 
restored  by  the  British  arms  in  1815,  and  now  rules  at  Barahaut  under 
British  protection. 

5th.  KuMAON.]     This  district,  as  regulated  since  the  British  conquest, 
comprehends  the  whole  tract  of  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Call, 
from  the  plains  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayas,  forming  a  four- 
sided  figure,  extending  about  90  miles  in  each  direction.     As  a  British 
possession  it  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  province  of  DelhL     It  is  im- 
portant as  commanding  some  of  the  best  passes  across  the  Himalaya ;  and 
it  contains  mines  of  copper  and  probably  other  metals*     One  of  the  great- 
est general  advantages  (besides  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  feuds  and 
squabbles  of  the  mountain  chiefs)  which  will  result  from  the  occupation  of 
this  part  of  the  Himalaya  by  the  British,  must  be  the  information  that  they 
must,  in  the  course  of  time,  obtain  of  the  stmctilre  and  appearance  of  the 
Himalaya  in  particular,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia 
generally.     Already,  more  is  known  of  this  country  than  of  any  other  on 
the  tame  lofty  ridge ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  one  or  two  parti* 
culars :  From  the  Gangea  at  Hurdwar,  or,  eastward,  but  bending  a  little 
to  the  S.  in  tiie  middle,  to  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra,  a  distance  of 
about  100  miles,  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  the  plains  of 
the  Robilcund  district  of  Delhi ;  and  the  ground  begins  to  ascend,  and  ia 
covered  with  thick  brushwood,  at  first  interspersed  with  marshes,  aa  ia  very 
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connnon  along  the  baae  of  moimtaiiis.    After  a  little  asoenty  tiie  trees  arp 
of  laiger  size,  though  still  of  the  same  speciesy  or,  at  least,  genera,  wtl 
those  that  are  foaad  iii  the  plaia.    As  the  ascent  is  continiied,  the  trapieal 
vegetation  begiDs  to  disappear;  rhododendron  and  its  associates  beoooie 
the  bnshes ;  the  oak  and  Uie  pine  the  trees ;  the  flowering  plants  and  sen- 
dent  epidendra  gire  place  to  ferns,  mosses,  and  lichens ;  and  the  brakes 
are  filled  with  wild  laspbenies,  barbenriee,  bremblee,  thorns,  and  hnin^ 
intermixed  with  hollies,  willows,  wild  pears,  and  mnlherries,  aceordiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  soiL     The  larger  annual  plants  are  irarioiis  kinds  of 
nettles  and  thistles ;  and  the  whole  has  the  character  of  a  tangled  wild  ii 
Europe.     This  begins  to  be  the  prominent  character  at  an  elevation  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  feet ;  and  aboye  3,000  feet  it  is  general  for  i 
limited  height.     Those  trees  at  last  become  few,  and  the  preTailing  dssi 
is  the  pine,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  some  of  them  of  great  siae; 
and  with  them  we  should  expect  the  vacciniums,  some  of  wfai(^  have  bees 
mentioned.     As  the  ascent  continues,  the  pines  become  fewer,   and  are 
found  only  in  straggling  clumps,  and  of  stunted  dimensions ;  while,  just  as 
we  would  expect  upon  the  mountains  of  Norway  or  Scotland,  the  birch, 
gradually  changing  to  the  dwarf  species,  is  the  last  tree,  and  moss  sad 
Uchen  the  only  vegetation  near  the  snow ;  and  long  before  the  26,000  feet, 
which  is  about  the  elevation  of  the  most  lofty  summit  in  Knmaon,  ii 
reached,  (if  reached  it  shall  ever  be  by  mortal  foot,)  there  will,  of  comse, 
be  an  end  to  all  vegetation.     The  tiger  is  mentioned  as  being  abundant  in 
this  upland  country,  and  found  even  near  the  snow ;  but  the  probability  m, 
that  the  animal  taken  for  the  tiger  may  have  been  some  other  of  the  feline 
race,  better  adapted  to  the  rigour  of  the  dimate.     Years  of  observadoa 
will  be  required  before  even  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  advantages  that 
science  may  reap  from  the  British  occupation  of  Kumaon,  if  that  occopa- 
tion  be  turned  to  proper  account.     Nowhere  has  study  so  great  a  range  of 
elevation :  and  that  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Ganges,  and  in  a  country  of  which  the  valleys  could  be  rendered  Tery  pro- 
ductive. 

6th.  Nepaui«.]  Nepaul  is  still  one  of  the  largest  and  most  compact 
independent  sovereignties  of  India,  though  greatly  curtailed  in  extent  by 
the  peace  of  1815.  To  the  N.  it  b  separated  from  Tibet  by  the  Hima- 
layas ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Mitchee,  and  the  rajah  of  Sikkim's  torito- 
ries ;  on  the  S.  by  the  British  territories  of  Delhi,  Onde,  Bahar,  and  Ben- 
gal, with  the  exception  of  about  60  miles  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Oode ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cali  river  and  Kumaon.  Its  extreme  length  may 
be  estimated  at  460  miles  ;  its  average  breadth  at  115.  The  lowest  heh 
of  the  Nepaulese  dominions  is  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan ;  in  a 
few  spots  the  British  districts  reach  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  l|ut  in 
most  parts  the  Grorkha  possessions  stretch  about  20  miles  into  the  plainSi 
Bounding  this  low  country  on  the  N.  is  a  region  neariy  of  the  same 
width,  consisting  of  small  hills,  which  rise  gradually  towards  the  N.,  and 
are  watered  by  many  streams  springing  from  the  southern  faces  of  the  first 
lofty  mountains  to  which  these  hills  imperceptibly  unite.  The  lower 
portion  of  these  hills,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  plains,  are  the  grand 
ute  of  the  saul-forests.  In  several  places  these  low  bills  are  separated 
by  fine  doons,  or  what  in  Scotland  would  be  called  straths.  Mbbj  of 
these  are  well-cultivated.  On  arriving  at  what  may  be  called  the  mono- 
tains,  the  inhabited  valleys  are  generally  very  narrow,  and  from  3000 
to  6000  feet  of  perpendicular  height  above  the  plains  of  Bengal.     Some 
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produce  enormous  rattans  and  bamboos,— others  pine-apples  and  sugar- 
(»ne8y— others  only  oats  and  barley.     The  orange,  as  it  here  ripens  in 
'wrinter,  is  nowhere  finer.   Cardamom  and  ginger  are  valuable  productions ; 
but  transplanted  rice  forms  one-half  of  the  whole  cultivation  in  this  quar- 
ter.    Considerable  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed  by  the  Gumng  and  Limboo 
tribes ;  horses  are  imported  from  Tibet.     The  frigid  regions  are  the  abode 
of  two  of  the  finest  birds  that  are  known :  the  marral,  or  Mdeagris  sa* 
/yra,— and  the  damphiya,  or  Pkasianus  impeyanus.     The  mountains  con- 
tain iron,  lead,  and  copper ;  and  a  little  gold  is  found  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers.     The  copper-mines  are  quite  superficial ;  each  mine  has  certain 
families  attached  to  it,  who  appear  to  have  some  property  in  it,  bat  the 
rajah  shares  with  them.     Corundum  of  the  compact  kind  is  also  procured 
here*     The  valley  of  Nepaul  Proper  is  the  largest  in  the  Gorkha  domin- 
ions ;  yet  in  this  elevated  plain  there  is  not  naturally  a  single  stone  of  any 
considerable  size  ;  the  whole  seems  to  consist  of  alluvial  matter  covered 
with  soil.    The  ridge  of  the  snowy  Alps,  although  it  here  appears  to  wind 
considerably,  has  few  interruptions,  and  in  most  places  is  altogether  insu- 
perable.    Several  rivers  that  rise  in  Tibet,  pass  through  among  its  peaks, 
but  amidst  such  enormous  precipices,  and  through  such  narrow  chasms, 
that  their  openings  are  in  general  quite  impracticable.     The  widest  break 
gives  passage  to  the  Arun^  the  chief  brandi  of  the  Cosi.     The  northern 
▼alleys  ai-e  inhabited  by  Tatar  or  Chinese  tribes.     The  mountain  Hindoos 
of  pure  birth  are  not  numerous.     Before  the  Gorkha  predominance,  the 
military  force  among  the  petty  chiefs  was  always  large,  but  undisciplined ; 
it  is  now  much  improved.     The  most  select  portion  of  the  Gorkha  terri- 
tory consiste  of  two  delightful  valleys,  called  Great  and  LitlU  Nepaul^ 
aeparated  by  the  mountain  Chandragiri.     These  form  Nepaul  Proper^  the 
northernmost  boundary  of  which  scarcely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  than  27* 
5(y  N.     The  whole  lands  here  have  been  long  partitioned  into  fields,  each 
of  which  in  ordinary  seasons  is  calculated  to  produce  234  bushels  of  rice. 
The  hoe  is  the  grand  instrument  of  cultivation ;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
numerous  water-mills  for  grinding  com.     A  considerable  trade  subsists 
between  the  Nepaul  territories  and  the  district  of  Purneah  in  Bengal. 
Calmandao  the  capital  b  but  a  small  town. — The  ancient  history  of  Nepaul 
is  very  obscure.     Runjeet  Mull  was  the  last  prince  of  Newar  blood  who 
reigned  here.     He  formed  an  alliance  with  Prithi  Narrain,  the  rajah  of 
Yorkha,  which  ended  in  the  total  subjugation  of  Nepaul  by  this  ally  in 
1768.     In  1769  the  Gorkha  dynasty  first  came  into  collision  with  the 
British,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Sederoly,  but  did  not  prosecute  the 
enterprise.   In  1792  the  emperor  of  China  despatched  an  army  of  70,000 
men  against  the  Nepaulese,  to  revenge  certain  indignities  which  they 
had  offered  to  the  Tibet  Lama,  and  extorted  a  nominal  submission  from 
them.     In  I8I4,  a  large  body  of  Gorkhas  attacked  two  British  stations 
in  Goruckpoor  and  Sarun,  whereupon  Sir  David  Ochterlony  marched 
against  the  redoubtable  Ameer  Singh,  and  compelled  him  to  accede  to 
a  treaty  of  peace ;  by  which  he  renounced  all  the  country  lying  W.  of 
tlie  CalL     The  Nepaulese  appear  still  to  recognise  some  kind  of  con- 
nexion with  China,  as  every  fifth  year  a  complimentary  mission  is  sent 
from  Catmandoo  to  Pekin. 

7th.  SiKKiM.]  The  small  state  of  Sikkim  is  situated  on  the  S.E.  of 
Nepaul,  in  absolute  position,  though  the  Nepaulese  territory  in  part  bounds 
it  on  the  S.  The  other  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  this  little  state 
is  the  British  frontier ;  and  it  extends  thence  to  the  Himalayas,  a  distance 
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of  aboat  60  miles,  while  it§  extent  from  the  Conkiy  on  the  frontien  of 
Nepmil,  to  the  Teeeta,  on  thoee  of  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Bootsn, 
is  ahont  40  miles.  This  little  state  is  of  some  consequence  in  the  geaersl 
politics  of  Asia,  as  the  most  easy  communication  between  the  rulers  of 
India  Proper  and  the  Chinese  anthorities  in  Tibet,  b  throngfa  the  passes  of 
Skkim. 

8th.  Boot  AW.]  The  term  BAoftf  is  applied  by  the  Kndoos  to  the  whole 
moontainons  region  from  Cashmere  to  China.  In  the  present  article,  faow- 
erer,  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  rajah,  extending 
250  miles  in  length  by  90  in  average  breadth,  being  dirided  on  the  N. 
from  Tibet  by  the  Himalayas,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Bengal.     It  has 
been  called  '  the  land  of  extremes :'  presenting  summits  clad  with  peren* 
nial  snow, — huge  cliffy  rocks, — hills  verdant  with  forests, — dells  abound- 
ing in  streams,— the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  in  one  place, — the  wildest 
and  rudest  scenery  in  another.     Along  the  margin  of  this  singular  inland 
country,  there  extends  a  belt  of  plain,  more  than  20  miles  in  breadth, 
which  separates  it  from  Bengal.     Where  the  climate  is  temperate,  almost 
every  favourable  aspect  of  the  mountains,  coated  with  the  smallest  quan- 
tity  of  soil,  is  cleared  and  adapted  for  cultivation  by  being  cut  into  hori- 
aontal  beds.     The  v^tation  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  country 
has  that  European  character  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  whole  Hi- 
malaya range.     Even  the  turnip  is  here  met  with,  and  is  large  and  good. 
Wild  animals  are  not  numerous ;  but  monkeys  of  a  large  taie  abound.    Tlie 
species  of  horse  indigenous  to  Bootan  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  and 
stands  13  hands  high.     It  is  generally  piebald,  short-bodied,  and  clean- 
limbed.  A  caravan  is  annually  despatched  by  the  Deb  rajah  to  Rungpoor ; 
but  the  reciprocal  privilege  of  sending  a  caravan  into  Bootan  has  not  yet 
been  conceded  even  to  the  Bengalese.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  whole 
commerce  seldom  exceeds  30,000  rupees.    In  person  there  is  a  remaikable 
dissimilarity  between  the  feeble  and  meek  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  and  their 
active  and  Herculean  neighbours,  the  mountaineers  of  Bootan,  many  of 
whom  are  6  feet  in  height.     A  strong  similarity  of  feature  pervades  the 
whole  Bootean  race ;  though  of  a  dark  complexion,  they  are  more  ruddy 
and  robust  than  the  Bengalese,  and  have  more  elevated  <jieek-bones ;  their 
eyes  are  small  and  black ;  their  eye-lashes  thin  and  scarcely  perceptible ; 
and  most  of  them  arrive  at  a  very  advanced  age  before  they  have  evm  the 
rudiments  of  a  beard.     Their  military  weapons  are  a  bow  and  arrows,  a 
short  straight  sword,  and  a  falchion  reflected  like  a  pruning-knife.     Their 
matchlocks  are  very  contemptible.     Woollen  cloth  for  rument,  flesh,  spi- 
rits, and  tea,  are  in  use  among  the  Bootanees,  who  are  strangers  to  ihe 
subtle  niceties  of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos.     Their  ministers  of  religion 
are  of  the  Lama-Buddhist  sect,  and  form  a  distinct  class.     The  Deb  ra- 
jah, who  resides  at  Tassisuden,  is  usually  considered  the  supreme  head  of 
the  state,  but  in  strictest  sense  he  is  only  the  secular  governor,  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign  being  the  Dharma  njab,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the 
Deity  ;  but  as  this  sacred  personage  never  interferes  in  lay  afiairs,  he  m 
only  known  to  foreigners  through  tiie  transactions  of  his  deputy  the  Deb 
rajah.-^In  ancient  Brahminical  legends,  the  denomination  of  tliia  country 
is  Madra.     The  first  intercourse  of  its  government  with  the  British  hi^ 
pened  in  1772,  in  which  year  the  Deb  rajah  suddenly  invaded  the  princi- 
pi&lity  of  Cooch  Bahar.     They  were  easily  driven  back,  but  no  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  circumstance.     In  1816  the  advance  of  the  Chinese 
forces  towards  Nepaul  excited  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  court  of  the 
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£>eb  rajah,  wfio  exprasaed  hia  hc^es  of  assistance*  in  case  he  incurred  the 
diapleasura  of  the  Chinese  goremment,  by  refusing  to  act  against  the  Bri- 
tish* It  woald  appear  that  this  country  is  at  present  agitated  by  two  par* 
ties,  respectively  attached  to  the  Deb  and  Dharma  rajahs. 

9th.  Assam.]  Assam  is  the  common  name  of  the  TaUey  of  the  Brah- 
mapootray  at  least  of  the  lower  part  of  it.  This  remote  country  adjoins 
tbe  proTince  of  Bengal  at  the  N.E.  comer,  about  the  91st  degree  of  E. 
long.,  whence  it  stretches  £.  to  the  Langtang  mountwns  in  97^  £.  long, 
vrhich  separate  the  eastern  sources  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  vaUey 
of  the  Seree  Serhit  river,  and  the  territory  of  the  Borkhamptee  rajah,  a 
tributary  of  the  Burman  monarch.^'  The  average  breadth  of  thie  valley  of 
the  Brahmapootra  in  this  quarter  is  60  miles,  although  in  a  few  places  of 
Upper  Assam,  where  the  mountains  recede  farthest,  the  breadth  is  consi- 
derably more.  In  its  greatest  dimensions,  Assam  may  be  estimated  at  S50 
miles  in  length,  by  60  in  average  breadth ;  and  it  is  dirided  into  the  three 
provinces  of  Camroop  on  the  W.,  Assam  in  the  centre,  and  Seediya  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  The  low  grounds  of  Assam,  along  ^e  river,  are  woody, 
marshy,  and,  of  course,  highly  miasmafeons.  On  the  mountains  the  air  u 
heal^y,  and  the  climate  mild.  The  number  and  magnitude  of  the  rivers 
in  Aasam  probably  surpass  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  of  equal 
extent.  They  are,  in  general,  of  a  sufficient  depth  at  all  seasons  to  admit 
of  8  commercial  intercourse  in  shallow  boats,  and  during  the  ndny  season 
boats  of  the  largest  size  find  sufficient  water.  The  total  number  of  rivers 
within  the  Assamese  territory  has  been  estimated  at  61 ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra  or  Luhit,  the  Dihong, 
the  Dibong,  the  Dikho,  and  the  Dikrong.  On  die  N.  Assam  is  bounded  by 
the  great  Himalaya  which  separates  it  from  Tibet.  The  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  are  nearly  tbe  same  as  those  of  Bengal,  which  country  Assam 
tnufifa  resembles  in  its  physical  appearance.  Transplanted  rice  forms  three- 
foortha  of  the  whole  crop  ;  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  are  little  used.   The 

'^  AiMun  ii^  like  all  oClier  vsUeys^  eadoMd  hj  moontalnt,  except  on  the  S.  IV.,  wliere 
the  BrahmqMotra  eecues  from  its  moimteiiious  basiii,  and  enters  a  oompantiTi^  levd 
eoiintry.  It  is  impossible,  by  a  merely  verbal  description,  to  give  a  cuar  idea  of  its 
boundaries  to  the  N.E.  and  d. ;  but  it  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  subject  to 
ny,  that  on  the  N.  Astam  is  bounded  by  the  subalpine  ranges  which  flank  the  Great 
Himalaya:  on  the  S.  by  the  Garrow  and  Nagas  mountains,  which  rise  in  thfir  progress 
eastward  till  they  join  the  Lamrtang  mountains,  and  separate  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Brahmapootra  from  the  basin  of  the  Keendweem,  the  N.  w.  branch  or  the  Irrawaddy. 
On  the  K.  the  great  snowy  range  of  the  Tiwngtang  shuts  upthe  valley  in  97^  £.  long, 
and  near  8  deg.  £.  of  Sad^iya,  in  27**  dS'  N.  lat  and  95*  IG*  £.  long.  This  range  seems 
to  be  the  Udaaya  of  the  ruranas,  or  <  mountains  of  the  rising  sun.*  Beyond  these 
mountains  is  the  valley  of  the  Seree  Serhit,  a  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  which 
it  is  sujppooed  to  join  at  or  near  Bhan-mo-so.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  Burman 
dominions,  intervenes  between  these  mountains  and  the  province  of  Yunnan  in  China. 
Assam,  of  course,  can  have  no  connection  with  Yunnan.  The  pass  by  which  Lieu- 
tenants Wilooz  and  Burlton  returned  over  the  l«anytang  mountains,  was  elevated 
11,982  feet  above  the  level  of  Saddaya,  and  the  snow  m  several  places  12  feet  deep  on 
the  4ith  of  June,  1827.  This  range  probably  runs  S.  sU  the  way  between  the  Irrawaddy 
and  Kunduim  rivers,  ■eparating  the  basin  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  former ;  pro- 
gressively declining  in  heif  ht  as  it  goes  southward.  The  eastern  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mapootra, mentioned  in  the  text,  comes  from  tbe  l4ingtang  mountains ;  whilst  the 
Dihong,  a  branch  three  times  larger  than  the  former,  comes  from  the  N.  and  N.  W., 
originating,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Great  Himalava.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
•Kplore  this  branck  like  the  eastern,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  Abora.  The 
highest  point  explored  is  the  village  of  Pashee,  in  the  country  of  the  Simongs,  in  28* 
G' ri.  lat.  and  da*  S'  £.  long.  FVom  this  village  is  a  most  extensive  prospect  of  the 
course  of  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  hiUs,  as  nr  as  Suisee,  its  junction  with  the  Di- 
hoiu^,  the  course  of  the  Koondul,  and  other  strsams,  and  lofty  ranges  of  tnAwnt^tnf^  in. 
riuding  the  snowy  mountains  behind  the  Saddaya  Peak,  and  the  snowy  range  to  the 
8L£.  (the  Langtang)  at  least  150  miles  distant. 
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most  common  pvlse  is  the  hairy-podded  kidney-bean.    Considerable  quan- 
tities of  black  pepper,  chilies,  choyies,  ginger,  tormeric,  capsiciim,  onioni, 
and  garlic,  are  raised,  and  English  seeds  hare  been  found  to  thrire  wefl. 
Cocoa-nats  are  very  rare,  bat  oranges  abound.     Cotton  is  reared  by  mott 
of  the  hill-tribes,  bat  silk  forms  a  great  part  of  the  natiFe  dotUng.    Tke 
most  common  silk-worm  ib  reared  on  a  species  of  lanms.     Sheep  are 
scarce ;.  oxen  form  the  common  labonring  cattle.     In  1809  the  total  vahw 
of  the  exports  from  Bengal  to  Assam  was  only  228,000  mpeee,  of  which 
salt  alone  amounted  to  192,000.     The  imports  from  Assam  amounted  to 
151,000  rupees,  of  which  the  value  of  lac  amounted  to  55,000,  and  of 
cotton  to  35,000.  The  balance  of  commerce  is  usually  pud  in  gold,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  small  rivers  of  Assam.     All  the  royal  family  of  Assam 
have  a  right  to  ascend  the  throne*,  except  such  as  have  any  pervoml  Ue- 
mish.     Tlie  three  great  officers  of  state  aae  hereditary  in  three  fiunilies. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  laod  is  granted  to  persons  named  pykes^  each 
of  whom  in  return  is  held  bound  to  work  gratuitously  four  months  in  ths 
year,  either  for  the  king,  or  whatever  person  the  royal  pleasure  snbstitateL 
These  serfs  of  the  crown  are  placed  under  njahs  and  fiinners  of  the  reve- 
nue.    All  the  domestics  are  slaves.     No  accurate  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion can  be  formed ;  but  it  must  be  very  scanty  in  a  country  of  which 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  surfoce  are  covered  with  jungle.     Ths 
principal  towns  are  Jorhaut,  Gergltong^  Rungpoor^  and  GohaH  ;  but  they 
are  idi  mere  collections  of  mud-hovels« — ^The  earliest  historical  namci 
connected  with  this  country  strongly  resemble  the  Chinese.     From  ths 
b^;inning  of  the  17th  century  the  Brahminical  doctrines  appear  to  have 
gradually  gained  ground  here,  and  since  the  middle  of  that  century  the 
governing  party  have  entirely  adopted  the  language  of  Bengal.     Hidieno 
the  Assamese  had  been  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people ;  but  after  their 
conversion  by  the  Brahmins,  the  nation  sunk  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
pusillanimity,  and  a  scene  of  internal  turbulence  and  confiision  ensued. 
In  1793  the  British  power  restored  the  dethroned  king  of  Assam  to  hii 
government ;  but  shortly  afWrwards  Bura  Gobaing,  one  of  the  hereditary 
ooonsellors  of  state,  assumed  the  supreme  authority.     Chunder  Khant, 
having  been  excluded  from  his  succession  to  the  .throne,  procured  assist- 
ance from  the  Burmese,  and  expelled  the  usurper ;  but  in  June,  1822,  ths 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Burmese  forces  was  proclaimed  rajah  of  Assam, 
subordinate  to  the  king  of  Ava.     A  rupture  speedily  took  place  between 
the  new  power  and  the  British  authorities,  relative  to  the  possession  of  ths 
island  of  Shapuree  on  the  coast  of  Chittagong ;  whereupon  a  British  de- 
tachment entered  Assam,  and  in  the  course  of  1825  expelled  the  Burmese 
usurpers,  and  attained  complete  possession  of  the  country,  which  must 
henceforward  be  rirtually  consideied  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire  in  India. 

CHAP.  Vlll.— TOPOGRAPHY  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

I.   8INDBTIC  INDIA. 

Ist.  Ths  Punjaub.]  We  have  already  described  the  general  boundaries  of 
Lahore,  and  that  division  of  it  known  by  the  name  of  Upper  Lahore ;  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  this  province  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  JRkm- 
jauh,  or  somedmes  Lower  Lahore,  comprehending  the  doabs  of  Smd&- 
Sagvr  Jinhuiy  RechnOy  Barry ^  and  Ja&nder.  The  general  agricultural 
productions  of  the  Punjaub,  are:  wheat,  barley,  rice,  pulse,  sugar-cane. 
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tobacoOf  aod  Tarioos  fruits.  The  exports  to  the  countries  W.  of  the  Indus 
tti-e  Bngar,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton-goods.  The  fine  streams 
oi  this  country  are  little  resinrted  to  for  the  purpose  of  inland  navigation. 
It  IB  reckoned  that  one*third  of  the  whole  inhabitants  are  Singhs,  or  Seiks, 
m  bold,  active,  rob«st  race,  who  form,  at  present,  friendly  and  peaceable 
neighbours  to  onr  goremmeat,  and  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  more  tnrbn- 
lent  Moslems  of  Afghanistan^— Xa^e,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  modem  one  of  rajah  Riujeet  Singh,  is  sitnated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Ravey,  which  is  here  abont  800  yards  wide.  About  2  miles  N.  from 
tbe  city,  stands  the  celebrated  Mansolenm  of  Jehangeer,  which  is  still  in 
▼ery  good  condition,  but  far  inferior  to  the  Taj  at  Agra. 

Sd.  MooLTAN.^  In  its  greatest  dimensions  this  provinoe  extends  from 
tbe  sea  to  Lahore,  and  formerly  comprehended  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Indus.  To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Lahore,  on  the  £.  it  has  the 
great  desert  of  Ajmeer ;  on  the  S.  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  the 
course  of  the  Indus  now  separates  it  from  the  Beloochbtan  and  Caubul 
dominions.  When  Abul  Faael  wrote,  Mooltan  was  one  of  the  largest 
possessions  of  the  Indian  empire ;  its  present  limits  do  not  exceed  110 
miles  in  length  by  70  in  breadth.  In  1809,  the  nabob  of  Mooltan  was  a 
feudatory  to  the  Caubul  sovereign ;  since  tbe  above  date,  the  country  has 
been  subdued  by  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  whom  it  still  continues  tri- 
butary.^— MooUan  or  MuUan^  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  noted  for  its 
ailks  and  carpets.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  MalU  of  Alexander's  historians. 

3d.  SiNDB«3  The  state  of  Siode,  or  Simdhu^  was  formerly  a  principality 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Mooltan.  Including  Taltay  its  general  boundaries 
are  Mooltan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  N. ;  the  desert  of  Ajmeer,  and  Cutch 
on  the  £.,  the  sea  on  the  S.,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Beloochis* 
tan  on  the  W.  The  eastern  limits  are  ilKdefined.  In  length  the  dominions 
of  the  Sinde  Ameers  may  be  loosely  estimated  at  800  miles,  their  average 
breadth  is  80,  and  they  are  intersected  diagonally  by  the  Indus.  The  sec- 
tion to  the  W.  of  that  river  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Beloochies,  and  direct- 
ly under  the  Caubul  sovereign.  A  great  part  of  the  province  lying  to  the 
westward  of  where  the  monsoon  ceases,  is  a  barren  sterile  soil.  Easterly 
from  the  meridian  of  67°  40^  £.,  tbe  land  near  the  Indus  appears  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  to  the  northward  of  Tatta,  it  is  mountainous,  barren, 
and  uninhabited,  llie  Indus,  from  the  city  of  Tatta  to  a  branch  called 
the  Fulalee,  has  from  2  to  !^  fiithoms  of  water.  Its  banks  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Hydrabad  are  generally  well-cultivated.  During  the  swellings  of 
the  river,  grains  and  other  seeds  are  raised ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  huldee,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  home-produce  exported  from  Sinde,  are :  rice,  ghee,  hides, 
shark  fins,  potash,  saltpetre,  asafcetida,  bdellium,  madder,  frankincense, 
Tatta  cloths,  horses,  indigo,  and  oleaginous  and  other  seeds.  There  are 
no  established  land- caravans  from  Sinde  to  Mooltan  and  Caubul ;  but  an 
intercoune  is  canried  on  by  travellers  and  merchants.  The  East  India 
Company  had  formerly  a  factory  in  Sinde,  but  it  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  internal  government  of  Sinde  is  a  military  despotism  under  the  Tal- 
poory  £unily,  (belonging  to  the  Mahommedan  sect  of  Shiahs.  The  Mahom- 
medans  compose  the  military  strength  of  the  country ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  consists  of  Hindoos,  Juts,  and  Baloochies.  Sinde  is  now  but 
scantily  peopled ;  from  Tatta  to  Hyderabad,  the  country  is  almost  destitute 
of  human  beings,  but  the  Ameers  of  Sinde,  collectively,  can  bring  into  the 
IV.  3  X 
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field  an  araiy  of  36»000  men,  eompoMd  of  irregnkr  cmixy,  wmed  wilk 
matchlocks,  Bwords,  and  shields.  The  Smdeans  are  generally  wdlnnaikb 
and  stronger' than  the  more  soathem  natives  <tf  India*  Their  oomplenoa 
is  a  dark  tawny  with  hlack  eyes  and  eye-browi,  and  uncommonly  good 
teeth*  Like  the  Seiks  they  allow  their  hair  to  grow,  and  wear  such  hige 
tnrbans,  that  some  of  them  contain  80  yards  of  mnslin.  The  females  an 
distinguished  for  beauty  of  face  and  symmetry  of  person.  The  langnsge 
has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Bengalese  and  Hindostanee* — Sinde  wn 
the  first  conquest  in  Hiodostan,  effected  by  the  Mahommedaas.  Abort 
1535,  Shah  Beg,  one  of  sultan  Baber's  antagonists,  conquered  Sinde,  asd 
founded  a  dynasty.  It  afterwards  became  tributary  to  the  Delhi  emperon. 
In  1779,  a  tribe  of  Baloochy  origin,  named  the  Talporiet,  hfiaded  by  soais 
of  the  late  Ameers,  expelled  the  ruling  prince,  and  assumed  the  govenimeBt 
of  the  country.  We  have  now  a  military  station  within  70  miles  of  ths 
Sinde  frontier,  and  150  of  its  capital.  Tatia,  or  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  k 
a  sterile  tract  of  country ;  its  capital  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  the 
Indus,  about  130  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  ii- 
habitants  in  1809,  were  15,000.  It  has  greatly  declined  of  late  yean,  k 
its  yicinity,  are  an  astonishing  number  of  Mahommedan  tombs  and  maoso* 
lea. — Mjfderabadf  the  present  capital  of  Sinde,  is  a  pretty  strong  fortrea, 
on  a  rocky  hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Fulalee. 

4th.  CuTCH.]     This  province  consists  of  an  immense  salt-morass  called 
the  RunUf  and  an  irregular  hilly  tract  insulated  by  the  Runn  and  the  ses. 
It  is  bounded  on^  the  N.  by  the  sandy  desert,  on  the  £.  by  the  gulf 
of  Cutch,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  eaatennost 
branch  of  the  Indus,  and  a  barren  waste  which  divides  it  from  Sinde.    In 
length  from  £•  to  W.  it  may  be  estimated  at  160  miles,  and  in  breadth  in- 
eluding  the  Runn,  at  96.     The  principal  divisions  are  Ulraua  and  Gw* 
rah  on  the  W.,  Pawan  and  Puchum  on  the  N.,  ELanthi  on  the  sea-coast,  sad 
Wagur  on  the  £.    Cutch  may  be  described  as  almost  destitute  of  wood ;  the 
genwal  soil  is  a  light  clay.   Date-trees  are  common,  iron-ore  is  found  every- 
where^ and  wood-coal  is  said  to  exbt  about  20  feet  below  the  surfMse. 
The  total  population  of  Cutch  has  been  recently  estimated  at  500,000 
souls.  Taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  Cutchies  are  a  treacherous,  vicious  race; 
their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit,  but  the  language  of  buaineas  ii 
the  GujeraU— Cutch  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel,  in  1582,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.     In  1819,  it  was  conquered  by  the  British,  who  have  a  gar- 
rison in  Bhoqf,     The  present  Row  was  elected  under  the  patronage  of  the 
British  government,  and  the  political  agent  at  Bhooj  may  be  reckoned  the 
first  member  of  the  regency.     The  most  popalous  town  in  Cutch,  is  the 
sea-port  of  Mandavee^  about  40  miles  S.  S.W.  of  Bhooj.     It  maintains  a 
brisk  trade  with  Arabia,  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast,  and  is  said  to 
contain  50,000  inhabitants.     The  government  of  Cutch  is  that  of  a  pure 
aristocracy,  the  power  being  vested  in  the  various  chiefs  on  their  respec- 
tive territories,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  feudal  baronies. 
These  chiefs  owe  to  the  22ao,  or  Row^  the  duty  of  military  service.    When 
their  services  are  required,  an  order  u  written  out,  and  the  seal  attached, 
demanding  their  attendance  with  their  armed  followers  on  the  day  and  at 
the  place  specified.     *'  Men  mounted  on  camels  are  despa^hed  in  every 
direction ;  and,  as  these  animals  travel  from  the  centre  to  toe  boundaiiei 
of  Cutch  in  one  day,  the  whole  are  at  the  rendezvous  on  the  third  day  after 
the  summons  has  been  issued.     In  times  when  the  feudal  spirit  was  high, 
and  the  country  rich  and  populous,  80,000  cavalry  have  thus  been  collect- 
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ed ;  Imt,  at  the  ^reanfi  day,  if  the  whole  body  of  Jharejaa  were  nnaniiiKms 
and  sincere  in  their  object,  about  half  that  nnmber  could  with  difficulty  be 
brought  together,  and  periiaps  only  aboat  half  the  number  of  mounted 
men.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  wild  sight,  to  perceive  parties  of  horse,  of  from 
fiye  to  fifty,  flocking  to  the  trysting'^place  from  every  quarter,  while  the 
whole  country  is  animated  and  in  a  bustle.  This  gathering  is  called  the 
chupper,  from  an  express  camel,  which  goes  by  that  name  in  this  country. 
The  Rajpoots  are  almost  exclusively  armed  with  the  sword  and  short  spear. 
Fire-arms,  are  generally  confined  to  the  attendants  of  other  castes,  and  to 
mercenaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  levies  are  horsemen ;  the  infan- 
try being  supposed  to  be  left  in  defence  of  the  respective  forts  of  the  chiefs. 
Tlie  head  Jhareja  has  a  small  and  shabby  tent,  which,  with  all  the  neces- 
saries of  the  party,  is  carried  on  a  camel  or  two  that  accompany  the  party 
at  a  trot.  The  tent  is  open  to  all  the  followers.  No  bedstead  is  admit- 
ted in  a  Cntch  camp,  and  even  the  Kao  himself  sleeps  on  the  ground.  The 
allowance  to  these  levies  is  about  the  third  of  a  rupee  per  day  for  every 
horseman,  and  something  less  for  infantry.  Some  opium  is  also  served 
out  by  the  durbar  to  the  chiefs,  who  defray  all  the  expenses  of  travelling 
during  their  absence  from  home.  In  other  respects,  the  Rao  or  the  chiefs 
of  different  hhyauds  or  brotherhoods,  have  no  power  over  their  Grasiia  re- 
lations, nor  can  they  legally  interfere,  in  their  village  concerns.  There  is, 
however,  a  general  respect  entertained  for  the  ieeiat^  or  head  of  the  clan, 
which  frequently  induces  the  bhyaud  to  submit  their  differences  to  his  de- 
cision. In  Kattywar,  the  bhyaud  pays  a  vera  or  tribute  to  the  teelat^  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  the  foreign  tribute." 

5th.  GujBRAT  Peninsula.^  This  territory  is  principally  situated  between 
the  21st  and  22d  degrees  of  N.  lat*  and  occupies  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  province,  to  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  joined  by  an  isthmus.  To 
the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Runn,  on  the  £.  by  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  Its  length  from  £•  to  W.  may  be  estimated  at  190  miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  at  110.  The  largest  river  is  the  Bhadun^  which  falls  in- 
to the  sea  15  miles  S.  of  Poorbunder,  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles. 
It  receives  99  tributaries.  The  mountains  here  are  few,  and  of  no  remark- 
able elevation.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Rajpoots,  Catties,  Coolies,  and 
Koombres.  A  great  majority  of  the  petty  chiefs  lire  of  the  Jahrejah  tribe, 
conjectured  to  have  originally  come  from  Persia,  throm^h  Sinde,  having 
been  probably  expelled  by  the  early  invasions  of  the  caliphs.  As  it  is  the 
Jahrejahs,  Catties,  and  many  other  tribes  calling  themselves  Hindoos,  are  but 
very  superficially  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  their  own  faith.  In  1818, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Peshwa,  the  management  of  their  territory  devolved 
wholly  on  the  British  government. 

6th.  Province  of  Gujbbat.]  The  province  of  Gujerat  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  £.  by  steep  craggy  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Ajmeer, 
Malwa,  and  Candeish,  on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Aurungabad  and  the  sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea,  Cutch,  and  Mooltan.  We  have  already  dee- 
cribed  the  peninsular  portion  or  S.W.  extremity  of  this  country.  The 
western  boundary,  alimg  the  Banass  river,  is  in  some  parts  a  level  arid 
country,  and  in  others  a  low  salt  swamp  resembling  the  Runn.  The  pro- 
vince is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  such  as  the  Nerbudda^  Tuptee^ 
Wahyy  Wahindeyy  and  Sabermaliyy  but  in  particular  tracts  a  great  scarci- 
ty of  water  is  experienced.  The  country,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
smoothness  to  the  eye,  is  much  intersected  by  ravines,  and  by]^und 
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which  hat  heen  broken  up  by  the  nias.    Tlw  dutridB  dinelty  rabonlinis 
to  the  British,  aro  siuceptible  of  groat  improTemants.     Gnjent  edibiii  • 
wonderfiilly  strange  assemblage  of  secta  and  caatea.   Bishop  Heber  mdales 
^  Tory  interestiDg  interriew  which  he  had  with  a  Tery  aingiilar  and  fiuaoai 
religious  reformer  in  this  oooatryy  the  pandit  Swaaosee  Naraio,  who  had 
aboTe  50,000  followeia  in  GnjenL    His  doctrines  preecnted  a  straage 
mijrtiire  of  a  pure  theiim  and  Hindooiun.     The  Jains  are  a  nnmennt 
sect,  and  a  few  Ptarseea,or  firei^worBbippers,  the  feeble  remaina  of  thecnes- 
predoroinant  sect  of  the  Magi,  aie  still  foond  here.     In  sonae  parts  of  tks 
promee,  the  Grama  are  a  nnmeroos  class  of  landholdera,  bmt  belong  ts 
different  tribes.     The  Cooiiu  are  a  fierce  and  san^  race.     The  BkalU 
or  BharoUs  are  regarded  as  a  sacred  tribe,  and  ezerdse  oonsiderahle  ia- 
floence  over  the  natirea.     The  Dherat  of  this  prorinoe  are  a  caste  aiaiilar 
to  the  Mhars  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Parias  of  Malabar.     The  JBonu  wn 
a  remarkable  class  of  men,  who^  althongh  Mahommedans  in  religion,  an 
Jews  in  featnres,  manners,  and  genins.    Booriianpoor  in  Candeisfa,  is  ^ 
head-qnarters  of  this  singular  sect. — ^It  is  a  common  belief  that  this  pie- 
▼ince  was  originally  peopled  by  the  mde  cfotes  which  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  CooUeM  and  BheeU*     At  a  more  recent  period,  the  Rajpoots  ae- 
qnired  the  ascendency.     Abol  Faael  informs  ns  that  Gujerat  was  firat  in- 
Taded  by  svltan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  about  A.D.  1025.    In  1295,  it  is 
mentiooed  by  Marco  Polo.    After  the  establidmient  of  the  Delhi  soTereiga- 
ty,  this  prorince  remained  for  many  years  subordinate  to  the  Fatan  eaape- 
rars,  bat  in  the  15th  it  became  agam  independent,  nnder  a  Rajpoot  dy- 
nasty.    In  1572,  daring  the  reign  of  Acber,  this  line  of  princes  was  orer- 
thrown.    From  1724  tUl  1818,  the  Maharatta  Peshwa  was  the  prindpal 
ruler  in  this  district,  but  it  has  now  derolved  to  the  British. — Tlie  princi- 
pal  towns  are   Surat^    Ahmedabad^   Broach^    Baroda,    Cambmfj    mad 
Kairak. 

SuratJ]  Bishop  Heber  describes  Sunt,  or  SoonU^  as  a  *  large  and 
ugly  city.'  Nairow,  winding,  streets,  and  high  houses  of  timber  fiaaws 
filled  up  with  bricks,  the  upper  stories  projecting  over  each  other,  deseribe 
this  famous  mart  and  emporium.  A  wall  with  semi-circular  bastions  snr* 
rounds  it,  which  is  still  in  good  repair.  **  The  drouit  of  the  dty,"  aays 
the  bishop,  **  ib  about  six  miles,  in  a  semicirole  of  which  the  river  Taptee 
or  T&pee  forms  the  chord.  Near  the  centre  of  this  chord,  and  washed  by 
the  river,  stands  a  small  castle,  with  round  bastions,  glacis,  and  covered 
way,  in  which  a  few  Sepoys  and  European  artillerymen  are  stationed :  it 
is  distingmshed  by  the  singularity  of  two  flagstafb,  on  one  of  which  is 
displayed  a  union*jack,  on  ^  other  a  plain  red  flag,  the  ancient  ensign  of 
the  emperors  of  Delld.  This  arrangement  was  adopted,  I  believe,  in 
courtesy,  at  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  conquered  the  fort 
from  the  nawab  of  Surat,  and  has  never  since  been  discontinued,  though 
the  nawab,  like  the  emperor  himself,  is  now  only  a  pensioner  on  d^ 
bounty  or  justice  of  the  government.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thia  fort 
are  most  of  the  English  houses,  of  a  good  size,  and  surrounded  with  ex- 
tensive compounds,  but  not  well  contrived  to  resist  heat,  and  airanged 
with  a  strange  neglect  both  of  tatties  and  punkahs.  Without  the  walls 
are  a  French  fieustory,  containing  some  handsome  and  convenient  buildii^;s, 
but  now  quite  deserted  by  their  proper  owners,  and  occupied  by  diffiBrent 
Ei^lish  officers,  who  pay  a  rent  to  some  country-bom  people,  who  pie- 
tend  to  have  an  interest  in  them ;  and  a  Dutch  factory,  also  empty,  the 
chief  of  which  is  only  waiting  the  orders  of  his  government  to  surrender 
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this,  like  the  other  Dutch  settlements,  to  the  English.     The  French  foc- 
toiy  Lad  been  restored  to  that  nation  at  the  peace,  and  a  goyemor  and 
aeveral  officers  came  to  take  possession.     Hie  discuses  of  the  climate, 
howeyer,  attacked  them  with  nnnsnal  seyerity.     The  goyemor  died,  and 
bis  suite  was  so  thinned,  that  the  few  snryiyors  returned  to  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  whence  nobody  has  been  sent  to  supply  their  place.     The  trade 
of  Surat,  indeed,  is  now  of  yery  trifling  consequence,  consisting  of  little  but 
raw  cotton,  which  is  shipped  in  boats  for  Bombay.    All  the  manufactured 
goods  of  the  country  are  undersold  by  the  English,  except  kincob  and 
shawls,  for  which  there  is  yery  little  demand.     A  dismal  decay  has  con- 
sequently  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  natiye  merchants ;  and 
an  instance  fell  under  my  knowledge,  in  which  an  ancient  Mussulman 
family,  formerly  of  great  wealth  and  magnificence,  were  attempting  to  dis- 
pone of  their  library,  a  yery  yalnable  one,  for  subsistence.     There  is  a 
small  congregation  of  Armenians  in  a  state  of  decay  and  general  poyerty. 
But  the  most  tiirimg  people  are  the  Boras  (who  driye  a  trade  all  through 
this  part  of  India  as  banyans  and  money-lenders)  and  the  Parsees.    These 
last  are  proprietors  of  half  the  houses  in  Surat,  and  seem  to  thriye  where 
nobody  else  but  the  Boras  can  glean  eyen  a  scanty  maintenance.     The 
boats  which  lie  in  Surat  riyer,  are  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  half-decked,  mth 
two  masts  and  two  yery  large  lateen  sails.    Vessels  of  greater  draught 
must  lie  about  fifteen  mUes  off,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee ; 
but,  except  the  ketches  in  the  Company's  seryice,  few  larger  yessels  eyer 
come  here.    The  English  society  is  unusually  numerous  and  agreeable,  as 
this  city  is  the  station  not  only  of  a  considerable  military  force,  but  of  a 
collector,  a  board  of  custom,  a  circuit  court,  and  the  Sndder  Adawlut  for 
the  whole  presidency  of  Bombay,  which,  for  the  greater  conyeniency  of 
the  people,  and  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  Mr  Elphinstone  has 
wisely  remoyed  hither.**     Surat  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Hindostan,  being  mentioned  in  the  Ramayuna ;  but  it  contains 
no  Hindoo  edifice  of  any  consequence.    The  most  remarkable  is  a  Banian 
hospital  similar  to  the  one  at  Broach,  which,  at  the  time  of  Mr  Forbes's 
yisit  (1778),  contained  *'  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  monkeys, 
poultry,  pigeons,  and  a  yariety  of  birds,  with  an  aged  tortoise  who  was 
known  to  haye  been  there  for  seyenty-fiye  years,  together  with  a  ward  ap- 
propriated to  rats,  mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  yermin."     The  English 
factory  at  Surat,  founded  in  1615,  was  the  fint  mercantile  establishment 
of  the  Company  within  the  Mogul  dominions ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  station  till,  in  1687,  Bombay  was  made  the  seat  of  a  regency  with 
supreme  authority  oyer  the  rest  of  the  Compan/s  settlements.    In  1807, 
the  city  contained  1200  of  the  Afo6iM/ or  sacerdotal  class,  and  about  12,000 
of  the  laity  or  Behdeen  Parsees.    The  total  population  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  600,000 
persons :  if  so,  it  is  the  most  populous  city  in  India.     The  trayelling  dia* 
tance  from  Bombay  is  177  mUes ;  from  Poonah,  243 ;  from  Oojein,  309 ; 
frt>m  Delhi,  756 ;  and  from  Calcutta,  by  Nagpoor,  1,238. 

Camhay.2  Of  this  celebrated  port  we  haye  Uie  following  account  in 
Forbes'  Chriental  Memoir :  **  Cambay,  or  Cambaut^  once  ftimons  in  orien- 
tal history,  is  now  entirely  changed,  and  its  grandeur  mingled  with  poyerty 
and  desolation.  Uninhabited  streets,  falling  mosques,  and  mouldering 
palaces,  indicate  its  ancient  magnificence  and  the  instability  of  human 
structures.  Formerly,  eyery  street  was  fortified  and  defended  by  gates : 
a  few  in  the  principal  streets  remaiui  but  the  greater  part  haye  shared  the 
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common  fete  of  the  city.  The  durbar^  or  nabob's  palace,  is  almost  tk 
only  large  edifice  in  good  repair.  Its  exterior  appearance  is  hr  from  ele* 
gant:  within,  it  abounds  with  small  rooms  and  porticoes,  sinroiradinf 
open  squares  embellished  with  gardens  and  fountains  in  the  Mogal  taste. 
Adjoining  the  durbar  is  a  handsome  mosque  called  the  Jumma  Metchei: 
it  was  anciently  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  conrerted  into  a  mosque  wheo  the 
Moguls  conquered  Gnjerat."  In  the  suburbs  of  Cambay  are  some  Itrge 
mausoleums  and  Mohammedan  tombs  in  the  form  of  octagon  and  cimiir 
temples,  many  in  a  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and  the  sculptnre  d 
some  b  exquisitely  fine.  Cambiay  was  formerly  celebrated  for  msinifu- 
tures  of  chintz,  silk,  and  gold  stufis ;  the  weavers  are  now  few  and  poor. 
The  population  and  opulence  of  this  city  must  have  been  considertUe, 
when  the  duties  on  tamarinds  alone  amounted  annually  to  20,000  mpeei 
Two  principal  causes  for  its  decline  assigned  by  Forbes,  were,  ^  oppra- 
idve  government  of  the  nabob,  and  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  which  <fut 
washed  the  city  walls,  but  now  flows  no  nearer  than  a  mile  and  t  Inlf 
from  the  south  gate.  Indigo  was  always  a  staple  commodity  at  Cambsy, 
where  a  large  quantity  is  still  manufiactured.  Camelions,  agates,  sad  tbe 
beautifully  varied  stones  improperly  called  mocha-stones,  form  a  Tsliiable 
part  of  the  trade.  When  the  English  troops  landed  at  Cambay,  altboogfa 
fallen  from  its  ancient  importance,  it  was  the  residence  of  many  M- 
zadasy  descendants  of  the  Persian  kings  and  nobles  who  left  that  onfortii- 
nate  country  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Shah  HiiasdD 
was  murdered,  and  the  Afghans  usurped  the  sovereign  authority:  tboe 
were  followed  by  many  more,  who  abandoned  Persia  when  Nadir  Shab 
seized  the  throne,  and  destroyed  the  royal  line  of  Snffees.  Ahmedabai 
then  under  the  Mogul  government,  and  Cambay,  were  the  favourite  asy- 
lum of  these  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  of  many  Persians  who  accom- 
panied Nadir  Shah  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  India,  and  remaiDeil 
there  with  their  plunder.  Cambay  has  also  been  the  retreat  of  othen  iriio 
have  quitted  Persia  during  subsequent  detractions.  The  Peiatan  language 
was  spoken  in  great  purity  there,  and  there  was  as  much  etiquette  at  the 
durbar^  as  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe."  The  trees  which  shade 
the  houses  of  Cambay,  are  filled  with  monkeys,  squirrels,  doves,  and 
parrots.  The  oxen  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  India :  *^  they  are  perfectly 
white,  with  black  horns,  a  skin  delicately  soft,  and  eyes  rivalling  those  of 
the  antelope  in  brilliant  Instre."  Some  of  those  reared  in  the  northera 
part  of  the  province  are  noble  animals,  and  will  travel,  yoked  to  a  hackerVi 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day. 

AhmedabadJ]  "  The  imperial  city  of  Ahmedabad,"  says  Forbes,  *' » 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabermatty,  which  washes  its  western  walls. 
From  being  formerly  one  of  the  largest  capitals  in  the  east,  it  is  now  only 
five  miles  and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
with  irregular  towers  every  50  yards :  there  are  twelve  principal  gates  and 
several  smaller  sally-ports.  Ahmedabad  was  built  in  the  year  1426,  by 
Sultan  Ahmed  Shah,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  In  its  greatcftt 
splendour,  it  extended,  with  the  suburbs,  27  miles  in  circumference. 
Thevenot,  who  visited  it  in  the  17th  century,  says,  it  was  then  aeren 
leagues ;  and  the  Ayeen  Akbery  thus  describes  it : — *  There  are  two 
forte,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  the  town :  it  formerly  consisted  of  S60 
pooras  or  quarters ;  but  only  eighty-four  are  now  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. In  these  are  a  thousand  mosques,  each  having  two  large  minarets, 
and  many  wonderful  inscriptions.     On  every  side,  nodding  minareta,  de- 
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eaying  palace,  and  mouldering  aqnedncts,  indicate  the  fonner  magnifi- 
cence of  the  dty.  Much  of  the  space  eren  within  the  walls  is  now 
covered  with  niins,  or  impropriated  to  corn-fields  and  froit-gardens.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  broad,  but  not  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  as  mentioned 
by  Mandelsloe  and  other  traTellers,  neither  are  they  paved.  The  trinm- 
phal  arches,  or  three  united  gates,  in  the  three  principal  streets,  with  the* 
grand  entrance  to  the  durbar^  still  remain.  The  mosques  and  palaces  of 
the  Patans  still  give  evidence  of  their  original  magnificence*  The  streets 
were  spacious  and  regular ;  the  temples,  aqueducts,  fountains,  caravan- 
serais, and  courts  of  justice,  well-airunged.  You  now  behold  the  most 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  Mogul  splencbur  and  Mahratta  barbarism  ;  a 
noble  cupola,  overshadowing  hovels  of  mud ;  small  windows,  ill-fashioned 
doors,  and  dirty  cells,  introduced  under  a  superb  portico ;  a  marble  cor- 
ridor, filled  up  with  choolat  or  cooking-places,  composed  of  pnud,  cow- 
dung,  and  unbumed  bricks.  Sultan  Ahmed  enriched  the  city  with  a 
variety  of  public  structures,  especially  a  magnificent  Jumma  Mesfed*  It 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  ailomed  with  two  lofty  minarets,  elegantly 
proportioned  and  richly  decorated.^  The  former  consequence  of  Ahme- 
dabad  may  be  ascertained  from  its  being  one  of  the  four  cities  where  the 
emperor  Akbar  permitted  gold  to  be  coined ;  the  other  three  allowed  that 
distinguished  privilege,  were  Agra,  Caubul,  and  the  capital  of  Bengal. 
Ten  cities  were  indulged  witU  a  royal  mint  for  silver ;  and  in  twenty-ei^t, 
they  coined  a  copper  currency.  Not  far  from  the  city  wall  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  called  Kokarea,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  lined  with  hewn 
stone  and  a  flight  of  steps  all  round.  The  four  entrances,  which  were, 
probably,  formerly  approached  through  avenues  of  the  red  tamarind-tree, 
are  adorned  with  cupolas  supported  by  pillars.  In  the  centre  is  an  island 
with  a  summer  palace  and  gardens,  shaded  by  the  red  tamarind.   A  bridge 

^  From  the  summit,  you  eommand  an  extendveview  of  AhmedalMid  uid  th«  Saber- 
matty,  winding  through  a  wide  campaign.  The  domes  are  supported  by  lofty 
columns,  regularly  disoMed,  but  too  much  crowded :  the  concare  of  these  cupolas  b 
richly  ornamented  with  mosaic  and  fretworlc  The  portal  corresponds  to  the  rest  of 
this  stupendous  fabric,  and  the  pavement  is  of  the  finest  marble.  This  mosque  occu- 
pies the  western  side  of  a  large  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  marble  basin  and 
fountain;  the  other  sides  are  surrounded  with  a  corridor  of  elegant  columns,  forming 
a  cloister,  the  interior  walls  and  cornices  of  which  are  ornamented  with  sentences 
from  the  koran,  emblaxoned  in  a  beautiful  manner.  An  uncommon  d^ree  of  solem- 
nity characterises  this  jumma  me^ed*  Grandeur  and  simplicity  unite,  and  fill  the 
mind  with  reverential  awe.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  attaching  to  this 
mosoue,  is  the  vibration  produced  in  the  minarets  rtoing  from  the  centre  of  the  build- 
iug>  oy  A  slight  erertion  of  force  at  the  arch  of  the  upper  gallery.  Many  theories  have 
been  suggested  to  account  for  this,  but  they  all  fail  or  affording  a  satisfactory  explana- 


tion of  this  architectural  phenomenon  ;  which  is  still  further  mvolved  in  doubt  by  the 
circumstance  of  one  minaret  partaking  of  the  motion  of  the  other,  although  there  is  no 
perceptible  agitation  of  the  part  connecting  the  two  on  the  roof  of  the  biuldiiig.    This 
Deautiful  building  has  been  much  injured  by  a  recent  earthquake.     Near  it  is  a  grand 
mausoleum  in  memory  of  SultaA  Ahmed  and  twe  of  his  sons.     Beyond  it  is  the 
cemeterv  of  the  sultanas,  princesses,  and  favourite  officers  of  the  baram.     No  domes 
or  temples  cover  their  marole  tombs ;  they  are  shaded  by  cypresses  and  pomegranates, 
surrounded  with  flowering  sbrulis.     The  mosque  built  bv  St^aat  Khan,  though  less 
magnificent,  is  more  dq^t  than  Sultan  Ahmed's ;  the  columns  and  arches  are  findv 
proportioned,  and  the  whole  structure,  of  the  purest  white  marble,  surrounded  with 
the  dark  foUage  and  glowing  scarlet  blossoms  or  the  pomegranate,  had  an  uncommon 
effect.     The  nrecincts  contain  a  handsome  mausoleum  in  memory  of  the  founder,  and 
a  fountain  or  excellent  water :  near  this  is  the  fiilling  palace  of  this  benevolent  noble- 
man, once  a  sumptuous  edifice,  now  an  extensive  ruin.    The  Ivory  Mosoue,  although 
built  of  white  marble,  has  obtained  that  distinction  from  being  curiously  lined  with 
ivory  and  inlaid  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  to  imitate  natural  flowers^  bordered  bv  • 
silver  foliage  on  mother-of-pearL    One  of  the  principal  mosques  was  rormerly  a  Hlu» 
rloo  temide.     llie  zealous  Aurungzebe  converted  it  into  a  mwjed^  and  ordered  a  ooir 
to  be  killed  there,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Hindoos  firom  ever  entering  It. 
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of  foity-eiglit  OrdiM  formed  a  coniBHUiication  with  the  lalazid,  wlndi,  Gfe 
all  the  torronndiDg  ornamentBy  it  in  a  state  of  dikpidatioiu  At  Serease, 
a  sacred  place  fire  miles  from  Ahmedabad,  is  a  very  grand  nmsfedy  said  ts 
be  an  exact  imitation  of  the  temple  at  Mecca :  it  also  contatna  a  oomplrte 
model  of  the.  Kaaba.  Among  other  ezcarsions,  says  Forfoesy  whose  ds- 
scriptioD  we  are  abridgpngy  we  spent  a  delightful  day  at  Shah  Samg^  ths 
royal  garden^  a  snmmer*pIsoe  two  miles  from  the  city,  pleasantly  aitaated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabormatty*  Although  bnilt  nearly  200  yvara  belbfe^ 
by  the  emperor  Siah  Jehan  when  Tioeroy  of  Gajerst,  it  was  stfll  in  exoelleBt 
repair.  The  saloon  was  a  fine  room,  the  wall  covered  with  abell  ehMoum^ 
a  white  stncco  polished  like  the  finest  alabaster,  and  like  ceiling  painted  ia 
small  compartments  with  madi  taste.  The  angalsr  recesses  lead  to  eigbi 
small  octagon  rooms,  fovr  below,  and  as  many  above,  with  separate  stain 
to  each ;  they  are  finished  in  the  same  style  as  the  saloon,  the  walls  like 
alabaster,  and  the  ceiling  neatly  embossed.  The  flat  roof  <»mmaiid8  sa 
extensive  prospect ;  the  snbstnictions  form  a  cool  retreat  under  the  saloos 
and  a  surrounding  platform,  ornamented  with  small  canals  and  fountaiBs; 
they  are  on  a  level  with  the  flower-garden,  which  reached  to  the  river. 
The  park  and  pleasure-grounds  extended  from  the  palace  to  the  city  gates: 
they  were  endosed  by  a  high  wall,  now  in  ruins.  Little  of  the  gaidem 
remains,  except  broken  fountains,  aqueducts,  and  a  few  trees ;  some  of 
foreign  appearance*  The  aenana,  or  sultana's  palace,  was  sitoated  at  s 
little  diBtance  Arom  the  royal  mansion,  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabermatty,  widt 
separate  gardens,  baths,  and  fountains.  The  apartments  for  the  offieen 
and  attendantB  of  the  court  were  still  further  detached.  It  now  exhibiti 
a  scene  of  solitude  and  ruin,  except  the  palace  itself.  Hie  princely  gar- 
dens still  boast  of  some  noble  cypresses,  cedars,  palmetos,  sandal,  and 
cassia-trees,  with  mango,  tamarind,  and  spreading  fruit-trees.  Ahmedabad 
continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Mogul  governors  till  about  the  year 
1732,  when  the  province  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas.  The  nabob 
fled  to  Cambay,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small  territory  on  payment 
of  the  chout  or  tribute.  Ahmedabad  remained  in  possession  of  the  Mah- 
rattas till  1779,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  force  under 
general  Goddard.  At  the  peace  of  1783,  it  was,  however,  restored  to  the 
peishwa  with  the  reservation  of  the  Guikowar's  privileges  ;  an  arrangement 
productive  of  an  endless  series  of  disputes  and  disorders,  which  terminated 
only  with  the  destruction  of  the  peishwa's  power.  In  1812,  Ahmedabad 
was  visited  by  a  pestilence,  which  completed  its  misfortunes  by  carrying 
off  nearly  half  the  population,  estimated  by  the  Baroda  resident  at  200,000 
persons.  Its  distance  from  Bombay  is  (by  the  dak  road)  321  miles ;  from 
Poods,  389 ;  from  Delhi  610  ;  from  Calcutta  by  Oojem,  1234. 

II.  THE  CENTRAL  PART  OF  INDIA  PROPSR. 

7th.  MuLWAH.]  The  large  province  of  Malwah,  Malfoa^  or  Malawi^  is 
situated  principally  between  the  22d  and  25th  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajmeer  and  Agra;  on  the  £.  by  Allahabad 
and  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  by  Candeish  and  Berar ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Gu- 
jerat  and  Ajmeer.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at  220  miles,  and  average 
breadth  1 50.  Malnak  Proper  is  a  central  elevated  plateau  of  more  re- 
stricted bouDdaries.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  rich,  black  loam.  Its  most  im-* 
portant  production  is  opium,  which  is  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese, 
The  Malwah  grapes  are  likewise  of  superior  qaality.  Provisions  have  al- 
ways been  plentiful  here,  notwitlistanding  the  destructive  ravages  of  the 
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I^ndaries.  The  BheeU  of  Malw&h  are  quite  a  distinct  race  from  any 
other  Indian  tribe.  They  are  of  diminutive  stature,  but  active  habits.  The 
t>ropertion  of  Mahommedahs  to  Hindoos  is  as  1  to  2"!.  The  Malwa  lan- 
guage is  related  to  the  Bengalese  flcnd  Sanscrit ;  Persian  is  taught  in  some 
parts. — Malwa  was  rendered  tributary  to  Delhi  in  the  13th  century.  In 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  it  seems  to  have  had  independent  rulers, 
whose  capital  was  Mandhoo.  In  17S2,  it  fell  iutb  the  hands  of  the 
Mahrattas ;  but  the  ancient  grassias  or  landholders  still  retained  strong- 
holds over  the  province.  The  bijinditti,  afterwards  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  Pindariesy  origimited  in  this  province.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  British  resident  is  Indore,  a  small  city,  of  modem  date. 

8th.  R AjpooTANA  or  Ajmbbr.^  The  limrta  of  this  vast  province  are  ex- 
tremely indeterminate.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Mooltan,  Lahore,  and 
Delhi ;  on  the  £.  by  Delhi  and  Agra ;  on  the  S.  by  M alwah  and  Gujerat ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Sinde  and  Mooltan.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  may  be 
estimated  at  350  miles,  by  200  in  average  breadth.  It  is  occasionally 
named  Marwar,  Its  general  appearance  is  desert  and  sterile.  The  last 
100  miles,  betwixt  Bahawelpoor  and  the  westerb  frontier  of  the  Sheka- 
wutty  country,  is  wholly  destitute  of  water,  vegetation,  and  inhabitants.  In 
some  parts  tlds  desert  tract  is  400  miles  in  breadth ;  on  the  N.  it  reaches 
to  the  frontier  of  Chinanb ;  on  the  £.  to  the  cultivated  plains  of  Delhi  and 
Agra;  on  the  S.  it  extends  to  the  Runn.  A  few  wretched  villages  here  and 
there  occur  throughout  this  dreary  tract.  The  soil  of  the  whole  province 
is  remarkably  saline.  Towards  the  S.  large  mountainous  tracts  occur.  The 
three  grand  divisions  of  Rajpootana  are :  1.  Odeypoor  or  Netvar,  its  princes 
in  history  being  the  ranas  of  Chitore ;  2.  Jondpoor  or  Martvar,  governed 
by  the  Rhatore  rajah ;  3.  Jeypoot^  Jyenagurt  or  Ambher.  The  rajahs  of 
Ajmeer  are  mentioned  so  early  as  A.  D.  1008.  In  1 193,  their  country 
was  conquered  by  Mahommed,  the  first  Gauride  sovereign  in  India.  In 
1748,  its  chiefs  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Delhi  emperors.  The 
ftyah  of  Bicanere  is  probably  the  least  important  of  the  five  princes  of 
Rajpootana.  These  Rajpoot  chiefs  unceasingly  harassed  and  devastated  this 
province  by  their  broils,  till  1818,  when  the  British  regime  was  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  principal  towns  are  Jei^pooTy  Joudpoor,  Odeypoor, 
Ajmeety  Neemuick,  KsAahy  Boondee,  Chitore^  Shapoorahy  Bicanere, 
and  Jegsehnere. 

CkUore,2  Chitore  would  be  called  in  England  a  tolerably  large  market 
town«  The  population  are  chiefiy  weavers,  and  dealers  in  grain.  It  has 
declined  since  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Odeypoor. 

Odeypoor.']  This  town,  on  its  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Maharattas,  received  an  immediate  accession  of  several  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  now  rising  ftipidly  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government. 

III.    THE  OANGETIC  FART  OF  INDIA  PROPER. 

9th.  Delhi.]  This  extensive  province  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
northern  part  of  Hindostan,  from  the  central  desert  to  the  hilly  countries 
on  the  £.  From  N.  to  S.  it  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  28°  to 
31°  N.  lat. ;  and  its  extreme  dimensions  are  about  240  by  200  miles.  On 
the  N.  the  Sutledje  separates  it  from  Lahore,  and  the  hills  from  the  moun- 
tain states.  On  the  N.E.  the  Cali  branch  of  the  Gogra  separates  it  from 
Nepaul,  and  the  Oude  forms  the  remainder  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Agra 
and  Aj  meer  bound  it  on  the   S. ;   and  Ajmeer  and  Lahore  on  the  W. 

IV.  3  y 
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The  general  slope  of  the  provuiee  of  DelU  is  to  the  &»  hAtg  that  of  tk 
beds  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnah,  by  which  it  is  traTersed.    Aridity  b  the 
character  of  the  whole  province ;  and  the  importance  of  water-coo«fautB  ii 
BO  obyioos  here^  that  the  British  government  has  expended  large  sont 
in  restoring  the  ancient  water-lines  and  constracting  new  ones.     The  re- 
storation of  the  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khas  is  the  most  magnificent  mider- 
taking  of  this  kind*  It  extends  from  the  Jnmnah,  opposite  Kninalii,  to  Detti 
a  direct  distance  <^  100,  and  an  actual  distance  by  water  of  180  miles,  aad 
was  completed  in  May,  1820,  at  an  expense  of  22.2,805  rapees.     The  le- 
storation  of  another  canal  separating  from  that  of  Delhi,  a  little  below 
Knmalu,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicanere,  and  of  the  great  Doab  canal,  which 
separates  from  the  Jnmnah  a  few  miles  below  where  that  river  lasnes  from 
the  northern  mountains,  and,  after  a  coarse  of  about  150  miles,  again  joins 
it  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  has  been  likewise  effected.     The  popnlatioB  sf 
Delhi  is  a  mixture  of  Hindoos,  Mahommedass,  and  Seiks.    The  piindpsl 
towns  are  Delhij  BareUfy^  PiUibeei^  Shadjehimpoor,  Rampoor,  Meradaf 
body  Menit,  Amhahlah^  Sirhindm 

City  of  Delhu}  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Patan  and  Mogol  empim 
is  situated  upon  a  rocky  ridge,  above  120  feet  in  height,  close  to  the  river 
Jumnah,  in  28''  41'  N.  lat.  and  7V  5'  £.  long.  "  The  inhabited  part  of 
Delhi — ^for  the  ruins,"  says  Bishop  Heber,  **  extend  over  a  snHaoe  as  large 
as  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark — h  about  7  miles  in  circoit, 
seated  on  a  rocky  range  of  hills,  and  surrounded  with  an  embattled  wal^ 
which  the  English  government  have  put  into  repair,  and  are  now  engaged 
in  strengthening  with  bastions,  a  moat,  and  a  regular  glacis.  The  faooscs 
within  are,  many  of  them,  large  and  high.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
mosques  with  high  minarets  and  gilded  domes,  and,  above  all,  are  seem  the 
palace,  a  very  high  and  extensive  cluster  of  gothic  towers  and  battlements, 
and  the  Jumma-Mtufeed,  the  largest  and  handsomest  place  of  Moasolmaa 
worship  in  India.  The  chief  material  of  all  these  fine  buildings  is  red 
granite,  of  a  very  agreeable  though  solemn  colour,  inlaid,  in  some  of  the 
ornamental  parts,  with  white  marble  ;  and  the  general  style  of  bailding  is 
of  a  simple  and  impressive  character,  which  reminded  me  in  many  respects 
of  Carnarvon.  It  far  exceeds  any  thing  at  Moscow.  The  Jnmna,  like 
the  other  great  rivers  of  this  country,  overflows,  during  the  rains,  a  wide 
extent ;  but,  unlike  the  Ganges,  does  not  confer  fertility.  In  this  part  of 
its  course,  it  is  so  strongly  impr^piated  with  natron,  extensive  beds  of 
which  abound  in  all  the  neighbourhood,  that  its  waters  destroy,  instead  of 
promoting  vegetation ;  and  the  whole  space  between  the  high  banks  and 
the  river,  in  its  present  low  state,  is  a  loose  and  perfectly  barren  sand,  like 
that  of  the  sea-shore.  From  the  gate  of  Agra  to  Humaidon's  tomb,  is  a 
very  awful  scene  of  desolation ;  ruins  after  ruins,  tombs  after  tombs,  frag- 
ments of  brick-work,  free-stone,  granite,  and  marble,  scattered  every  where 
over  a  soil  naturally  rocky  and  barren,  without  cultivation,  except  in  one 
or  two  small  spots,  and  without  a  single  tree.  I  was  reminded  of  Cafia  in 
the  Crimea ;  but  this  was  Caffa  on  the  scale  of  London,  with  the  wretched 
fragments  of  a  magnificence  such  as  London  itself  cannot  boast.  The 
ruins  really  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  our  track  wound 
among  them  all  the  way.  This  was  the  seat  of  old  Delhi,  as  founded  by 
the  Patan  kings  on  the  ruins  of  the  still  larger  Hindoo  city  of  Indraputf 
which  lay  chiefly  in  a  western  direction.  When  the  present  city,  which  is 
certainly  in  a  more  advantageous  situation,  was  founded  by  the  emperor 
Sbahjehan,  he  removed  many  of  its  inhabitants  thither ;  most  of  the  rest 
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followed,  to  be  near  the  palace  and  the  principal  markets ;  and  as,  during 
the  Mafaratta  goyemment,  there  was  no  sleeping  in  a  safe  skin  without  the 
trails,  old  Delhi  was  soon  entirely  abandoned,  llie  official  name  of  the 
present  dty  is  Sfuihjehan^oor,  '  city  of  the  king*of  the  world !'  but  the 
Dame  of  Delhi  is  always  used  in  conyersation,  and  in  eyery  writing  but 
those  which  are  immediately  offered  to  the  emperor's  eye."  Within  the 
modem  city,  the  Jumma'Mwfeedy  or  great  Mohammedan  cathedral,  was 
begun  by  l^iahjehan  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  in  the 
tenth,  at  an  expense  of  10  laks  of  rupees.  The  site  judiciously  chosen 
for  it,  is  a  small  rocky  eminence,  which  has  been  scarped  on  purpose.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  thirty-fiye  stone  steps,  through  a  handsome 
gateway  of  red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  coyered  with  plates  of 
^wrought  brass.  The  terrace  on  which  the  mosque  is  built,  is  a  square  of 
about  1,400  yards,  payed  with  red  stone,  and  surrounded  with  an  arched 
colonnade  of  the  same  materials,  with  octagon  payilions  at  conyenient  dis- 
tances. In  the  centre  is  a  large  marble  reseryoir,  with  some  small  foun- 
tains, supplied  by  machinery  from  the  canal.  From  this  court  is  obtained 
a  commanding  yiew  of  the  whole  city.  On  its  western  side,  and  rising 
another  flight  of  steps,  is  the  mosque  itself,  which  is  entered  by  three  noble 
gothic  arches,  surmounted  with  three  magnificent  domes  of  white  marble, 
intersected  by  black  stripes,  and  crowned  with  cuUises^  richly  gilt.  At  the 
flanks,  are  'two  minarets,  of  black  marble  and  red  stone  alternately,  rising 
to  the  height  of  130  feet.  Each  of  these  minarets  has  three  projecting 
galleries  of  white  marble,  and  their  summits  are  crowned  with  light  octa- 
gon payilions  of  the  same.  The  mosque  is  of  an  oblong  form,  261  feet 
in  length.  The  whole  front  is  coated  with  large  slabs  of  beautiful  white 
marble ;  and  along  the  cornice  are  ten  compartments,  (4  feet  long  by  2^,) 
which  are  inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  black  marble.  The  interior  is 
payed  throughout  with  large  flags  of  white  marble,  decorated  with  a  black 
border,  and  is  wonderfully  beautifid  and  delicate.  The  walls  and  roof  are 
also  lined  with  plain  white  marble.  Near  the  kibia  is  a  handsome  niche 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  frieze-work.  Close  to  this  is  a  mimber  or 
pulpit  of  marble,  haying  an  ascent  of  four  steps.  The  ascent  to  the  mi- 
narets is  by  a  winding  staircase  of  130  steps  of  red  stone.  Bishop  Heber 
thought  the  ornamental  architecture  of  this  mosque  less  florid^  and  the  ge- 
neral effect  less  picturesque,  than  the  splendid  groupe  of  the  Imambaurah 
and  its  accompaniments  at  Lucknow ;  but  its  situation  is  far  more  com- 
manding, and  the  size,  solidity,  and  rich  materials  of  the  edifice  impressed 
him  more  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  he  had  seen  in  India.  It  is  in  excel- 
lent repair,  the  British  goyemment  haying  made  a  grant  for  this  purpose. 
The  modem  city  contains  many  good  houses,  chiefly  brick.  The  streets 
are  in  general  narrow,  as  in  other  Eastern  cities ;  but  the  principal  ones. 
Bishop  Heber  says,  are  really  wide,  handsome,  and,  for  an  Asiatic  city, 
remarkably  cleanly,  and  the  bazars  haye  a  good  appearance.  The  impe- 
rial palace,  built  by  Shahjehan,  is  of  red  granite,  and  surrounded  with  a 
deep  moat.  The  wall  on  one  side  is  nearly  60  feet  high,  embattled  and 
machicollated,  with  small  round  towers  and  two  noble  gateways.  It  is  a 
place  of  no  strength,  the  walls  being  adapted  only  for  bows  and  arrows,  or 
musketry ;  *^  bu^  as  a  kingly  residence,"  Bishop  Heber  says,  **  it  is  one 
of  the  noblest  that  I  haye  seen.  It  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin^  but  I  do 
not  think  that,  except  in  the  durability  of  its  materials,  it  equals  Windsor. 
Sentries  in  red  coats  (sepoys  of  the  Company's  regular  army)  appear  at  its 
exterior ;  but  the  internal  duties,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  police  duties  at 
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Delhi,  are  peffprmed  by  the  two  proyinoial  b«ttalion3  niiaed  in  the 
name,  and  nominally  under  his  orders.  The^e  are  disciplined  pcedy  nnicb 
ILjke  Europeansy  but  have  matchlock-guns  and  the  Oriental  dress ;  and  iliev 
commanding-officer,  captain  Grant,  of  the  Company's  servioe,  is  oonsidend 
as  one  of  the  domesliics  oif  the  Mogul,  and  has  iqwrtmpnta  in  lus  p^koe*" 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  city  stands  th^  iamons  observatquy,  bnik  in 
the  third  year  of  Mahommed  Shah  by  Jye  Singh,  rajah  of  Jy^oor.  Bm 
the  object  which  has  excited  the  moat  adnufa;tion  is  the  Cuitub  vusor, 
wbich  stands  in  a  village  aboot  10  miles  S.W.  of  Dell^.  It  is  a  rinuid  tower 
rising  from  a  polygon  of  27  sides,  in  £lv^  stages,  gradoally  diminiahing  ia 
circumference,  to  the  height  of  24*2  feet*  Tfa^  lowest  stag^,  (90  feet  is 
height,)  is  fluted  into  27  semi-cylindrical  and  angular  divisioBa,  inecrihed, 
in  a  very  ancient  Arabic  chan^ter,  with  sentences  from  the  kor^iu  Tk 
second  stage  is  composed  simply  of  semi-cylindrical  flntingy  and  lises  50 
feet.  The  thjl^d  of  40  feet,  consists  of  only  angular  divisitms.  Tins  li^ 
the  pillar  is  of  an  exceedingly  fine  red  granite.  The  fourth  ftage,  nsiag 
23  feet, ,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  of  very  fine  white  marble*  tlie  blocb 
being  rounded  to  an  even  surface*  Between  eadb^  of  the  stages,  a  balcony 
runs  round  the  pillar,  supported  upon  large  siUme  brackets ;  theses.  ^PP^"' 
to  have  been  designed  chiefly  for  ornament,  bi^t  battleqieajte  havie  bees 
erected  upon  them,  as  if  to  prevent  those  who  might  go  into  them  fkom 
falling.  A  majestic  cupola  crowns  the  whok^  springing  from  faar  ercadss 
of  red  granite^  A  gpirel  staircase  of  S94  9teps  leads  to  the  snmnut.  **  It 
is  really,"  says  Bisbop  Heber,  '^  the  finest  toiler  I  h^^e  ev^  seen,  ant 
must,  when  its  spire  w;s8  coipplete,  have  bepn  still  more  beantifiil.  The 
remaining  great  arches  of  the  principal  nwwque,  with  their  granite  pillanb 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  florid  Cufic  character,  are  as;  fioe^  in  their 
way,  as  any  of  the  details  of  York  Minster.  In  front  of  the  principal  of 
these  great  arches  is  a  metal  pilUr,  like  that  in  Fii;oae  Shah's  casUe,  and 
several  othier  remains  of  a  Hindoo  palace  and  temple^  more  ancient  than 
the  fonndiMiion  of  the  minar^  and  which  I  should  hfive.  thought  striking^  if 
they  had  not  been  in  such  a  n^ighbpurhoqd.  .  A  multitude  of  ruined 
mosques,  tombs,  serais,  &c.  are  packed  clojse  sound,  mostly  in  the  Pbtan 
style  of  architecture,  and  some  of  them  very  fine,  One>  more  particaiarly, 
on  a  hill,  and  su|T01^lded  by  a  wall  with  battlem^ts  and  towers,  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  suited,  by  its  solid  and  simple  architecture,  to  its  blended 
character,  in  itself  very  appropriate  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  of  forcresa^ 
tomb,  and  temple.  These  Patans  built  like  giantt^  and  finished  thmr  work 
like  jewellers ;  yet,  the  ornaments,  florid  as  th^y  are  in  thejbr  proper  plaoes, 
are  never  thrown  away,  or  allowed  to  mterfere  with  the  geneinl  seyere  and 
solemn  character  of  their  edifices.  The  palace  of  the  present  imperial 
family  is  at  some  little  distance  behind  these  remains.  It  ia  a  large  but 
paltry  building,  in  a  bad  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and  with  a  publie 
road  actually  leading  through  its  court-yiird.  The  staircase  within  ^ 
great  aninar,  is  very  good,  except  the  uppermost  story  of  all,  which  is 
ruinous  and  difficult  of  access.  I  went  up,  however,  and.  was  rewarded 
by  a  very  extensive  view,  from  a  height  of  "240  feet,  of  Delhi,  the  course 
of  the  Jumna  for  many  miles,  and  the  ruins  of  To^tikabad,  another 
giantly  Patau  foundation,,  which  l|iy  to  the  $.W."  The  population  of 
Delhi,  which,  in  the  time  of  Arqngzebe,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
2,000,000,  is  now  supposed  to  be  below  a  tenth  of  that  number. 

lOdi.  AoRA.]     Agra  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Delhi ;  on.  the  E.  by 
Oude  and  Allahabad ;  on  the  S.  by  Malwah ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Ajmeer  > 
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There*  are  tkree  natural  diyuions  of  ihia  province :  viz.  Uty  a  sort  of  table- 
land lying  to  the  £•  of  Ajmeer,  and  lukTing  the  Jnmoah  on  the  £•>  and  the 
Chumbul  on  the  S*,*«-2fl2»  a  hilly  country  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Chambol^ 
— ^4»  the  Doab  between  the  Jnmnah  and  ^e  Gaiiges.  Thia  province 
holds  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  the  arid  sterility  of  Ajmeer  and  the 
eocareme  fertility  of  the  Gangetie  plain.  It  exports  indigo,  cotton,  and 
sugar.  The  chief  places  are  Agray  Ahfar^  the  capital  of  the  Macherry 
vtLJehf  Shurtpoor^  the  capital  of  the  Jants^  peegy  Maihuray  Gualiorf  and 
NarwaV'  The  natives  are,  in  generaUa  haqdsome  robust  race,  a  mixture 
of  Hindoos  and  Mahonunedans.  The  langoage  of  common  intercourse  is 
the  Hmdostany.  After  the  Mahommedan  invasion,  Agra  followed  the  fieites 
of  Delhi. 

City  of  AgruJ}  The  city  of  Agra  stands  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  about  137  miles'  travelling  distance  from  DelhL  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  population  does  not  exceed 
60,000  souls.  Of  its  present  appearance  Bishop  Heber  gives  the  follow- 
ing description :  '^  The.  city  is  large,  old^  and  ruinous^  with  little  to  attract 
attention,  beyond  that  picturesque  mixture  of  houses,,  balcmiea,  projecting 
roofii,  and  gioupea  of  people  in  the  Eastern  dress,  which  is  common  to  all 
bdian  towna.  The  fort  is  very  large  and  ancient,  surrounded  with  high 
w^alls  and  towers  of  red  stone,  whidi  command  some  noble  views  of  die 
city,  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  windings  of  the  Jumna.  The  principal 
sights,  however^  which  it  contains,  are»  the  Motee-Majp^d,  a  beautiful 
mosque  of  wlute.  marble,  carved  with  exquisite  simplicity  .and  elegance ; 
and  the  palace  huiH  by  Acbar,  in  a  great  degree  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  some  noble  rooms,  now  sadly  disfigured  and  destroyed  by  ne« 
gleet,  and  by  beii^  used  as  warehouses,  armories,  offices,  and  lodging^- 
Dooms  for  the  garrison.  The  hall,  now  used  as  the  dewoimy-aHmf  or  pub-^ 
lie  court  of  justice,  is  a  splendid  edifice,  supported  by  pillars  and  archea 
of  white  marble,  as  huge  and  more  nobly  simple  than  that  of  DelhL  The 
ornaments,  carving,  and  mosaic  of  the  smaller  apartments,  in  which  was 
formerly  the  zennanah,  are  equal  or  superior  to  any  thing  which,  is  de- 
scribed as  found  in  the  Alhambra.  The  view  from  these  rooms  is  very 
fine^  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  some,  adapted  for  the  hot.  winds,  from 
which  light  is  caiefoUy  exdnded.  This  suite  is  lined  with  small  mirrors  in 
fontaatic  frames ;  a  cascade  of  water,  also  suirounded  with  mirrors,  has 
been  made  to  gush  from  a  lecess.  at  the  upper  end,  and  marble  channels,, 
beautifolly  inlaid  with  camelions,  agates,  and  jaspei^  convey  the  stream  to 
every  side  of  the  apartment."  But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  in  Agra  is 
the  celebrated  mausoleum  called  the  Tos,  oc  Taufe^MaheUy  erect^  by 
Shah  Jehan,  grandson  of  Acbar,.  in  hooonr  of  his  fiwourite  queen.  **  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt" — says  a  recent  writer  in  the  Calcutta  Graeette-*-^'  may 
overwhelm  the  mind  with  their  stupendous  magnitude  and  mysterious  an- 
tiquity, — ^the  caves  of  Ellora,  with  their  unbuilt  temple  of  Kylas,  carved 
from  the  solid  mountain-block  where  it  stands,  may  well  astonish  us  with 
the  proof  of  what  mighty  undertakings  human  labour  and  art  are  capable 
of  effecting,  when  propelled  by  the  impulse  of  religious  eathas]asm,-*and 
the  glorious  St  Peter's  may  overawe  and  delight  with  its  magnificent  and 
harmonious  combination  of  sublimity  and  beauty ; — ^but  the  nuuble  tomb 
of  the  lovely  TayMukulj  different  from  all,  and  incomparable  with  any, 
lifts  its  snowy  domes  and  stately  minarets  in  '  eloquent  proportions,*  into 
the  blue  sky,  the  unparalleled  tomb  of  an  unparalleled  princess.  To  at* 
tempt  a  description  would  be  to  '  describe  the  indescribable.'     There  are 
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some  things  whoee  perfections  are  onlf  to  be  felt,  as  there  are  eonie  fe^ 
ings  which  are  only  to  be  imagined.  Langoage  is  poor,  and  art  too  im- 
perfect here ;  the  painter's  skill  and  the  poet's  pen  hare  alike  been  foiled 
before  this  lovely  and  inimitable  monument,  where  all  that  the  imagiia- 
tion  conceires  of  pure  and  chaste,  of  delicate  and  beantifiil,  is  ooncentnal 
and  embodied.  Its  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna  is  pecoliarif 
striking, — commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  massiye  and  migestic  fart,  and 
orerlooking  on  every  side,  the  innumerable  rains  of  palaces,  tombs,  and 
mosqnes,  which  were  yet  in  their  splendour  when  the  Taj  waa  bidlt 
Even  at  Rome  there  cannot  be  more  numerous  remains  than  there  are  at 
Agra.  The  deep  ravbes  which  intersect  the  city  and  neigfabovihoodt  and 
several  low  hills  which  are  here  and  there  distinguishable,  all  appear  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  successive  cities;  but  while  all  hsi 
crumbled  or  is  passing  away, — ^while  empires,  like  palaces,  have  been  orer- 
thrown, — ^the  Taj  still  stands  in  all  its  pristine  beauty  and  bri^tnees,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  decayed  skeleton  of  the  city  around  it,  like  some  spizit 
watching  over  the  monldering  body  it  had  loved."  Of  this  sarpassiDg 
structure  Bishop  Heber  says :  ''  After  hearing  its  praises  ever  since  I  fasd 
been  in  India,  its  beauty  exceeded,  rather  than  fell  short  of  my  expecta- 
tions. There  was  much,  indeed,  which  I  was  not  prepared  for.  The  sor- 
rounding  garden,  which,  as  well  as  the  Taj  itself,  is  kept  in  ezcrilent  or- 
der by  government,  with  its  marble  fountains,  beantiftil  cypresses,  and 
other  trees,  and  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs,  contrasts  very  finely  with 
the  white  marble  of  which  the  tomb  itself  is  composed,  and  takes  off,  by 
partially  concealing  it,  from  that  stiffness  which  belongs,  more  or  leaa,  to 
every  highly-finished  building.  Tbe  building  itralf  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  having  at  its  angles  four  tall  ndnarato 
of  the  same  material.  The  Taj  contuns,  as  usual,  a  central  hall,  about  as 
large  as  the  interior  of  the  Ratcliffe  library,  in  which,  enclosed  within  a 
carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery,  are  the  tombs  of  the  B^poun  Nooijeban, 
Shah  Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erected,  and  by  her  side,  but  a 
little  raised  above  her,  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself.  Round  this 
hall  are  a  number  of  small  apartments,  corridors,  &c. ;  and  Uie  windows 
are  carved  in  lattices  of  the  same  incite  marble  with  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  screen.  The  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares  of  white  and, 
what  is  called  in  Europe,  sienna  marble ;  the  walls,  screens,  and  tombs 
covered  with  flowers  and  inscriptions,  executed*in  beautiful  mosaic  of 
nelions,  laznlite,  and  jasper;  and  yet,  though  every  thing  is  fit^irfieH 
like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  chimney-piece,  the  general  effect  pio- 
duced  is  rather  solemn  and  impressive  than  gandy.  The  parts  which  1  like 
least,  are  the  great  dome  and  the  minarets.  The  bulbous  swell  of  the  for- 
mer, I  think  clumsy ;  and  the  minarets  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  matoials.  But  the  tawa  must 
have  more  criticism  than  taste  or  feeling  about  him^  who  could  allow  such 
imperfections  to  weigh  against  the  beauties  of  the  Taj-mahal."-— <'  Oa 
the  tombs  within  the  great  chamber,"  says  a  recent  visiter,  **  are  inlaid  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  formed  of  the  most  precious  gems ;  in  one  anemone 
I  counted  above  100.  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  exqnisitely  shaded. 
There  is  another  noble  chamber  below  this,  and  equally  beautifully  inlaid^ 
in  which  the  bodies  are  placed  in  tombs  fully  as  magnificent  as  those  above ; 
the  light  here  is  dim ;  the  descent  is  by  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  (but  the 
whole  and  every  part  is  polished  white  marble) ;  while  here,  an  oflioer  in 
the  room  above,  sung,  every  note  of  which  came  to  our  ears  with  the 
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pred§imk ;  never  was  each  an  echo  heard,  it  seemed  as  if  the  oi^gans  of  St 
Pan!)  WestmiiiBter,  Yorkminster,  and  20  others,  were  breathing  their  soft- 
est strains,  slowly  stealing  on  ns,  then  swelling,  and  becoming  loader,  till 
the  glorious  biulding  rebounded  and  resounded  the  diyine  sounds.  It  was 
all  magic  The  whole  is  raised  on  a  high  platform  of  white  marble,  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden,  with  walks,  and  reservoirs  for  the  purest  water,  all  of 
marble,  with  fountains,  and  jets-d'eau  sparkling  through  trees  and  flowers 
of  all  kinds,  as  lofty  and  ancient  cypress,  weeping  willows,  myrtles,  above 
20  feet  geraniums,  rose-trees,  and  trees  with  blossoms,  as  beautiful  and  as 
street ;  finely  contrasted  with  the  date,  cocoa-nut  and  arecfr-trees.*' 

1 1th.  OuDE.]]  Thou§^  small,  compared  with  some  other  of  the  Indian 
provinces,  Oude  is  a  very  valuable  and  delightful  country.  Agra  and  Delhi 
boimd  it  on  the  W.  and  protect  it  from  any  deleterious  influence  of  the  de* 
sert ;  the  fine  Rohilcund  district  of  Delhi  extends  along  the  N.W.,  the  hills 
of  Nepaul  shelter  it  on  the  N.E.,  Bahar  forms  the  S.£.  boundary,  and  Al- 
lahabad extends  along  the  S.  Its  extreme  length  is  250,  and  extreme 
breadth  150  miles.  Where  cultivatkl,  Oude  funiishes  in  abundance  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  India.  The  Hindoo  Rajpoot  inhabitants  of 
Oade,  are  a  strong,. muscular,  and  tall  race,  of  martial  habits,  and  form  ex- 
cellent sepoys.  The  princes  of  Oude  are  very  wealthy,  and  protected  as 
they  are  by  their  alliance  with  our  government  from  all  external  alarms, 
have  it  in  their  power  to  amass  immense  treasures.  The  ancient  city  of 
Oude  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 

12th.  Allahabad.]  The  province  of  Allahabad  extends  about  260  miles 
Irom  £.  to  W.,  and  120  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  N.  it  has  Agra  and  Oude ; 
on  the  £•  Bahar  ajid  Gundwana ;  on  the  S.  Gundwana ;  and  on  the  W. 
Malwah  and  Agra.  The  surface  of  the  province  adjacent  to  the  Granges 
and  Jumnah  is  flat  and  very  productive ;  but  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Bundel- 
cond  district,  the  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  diversified  with  high 
hills,  containing  the  diamond-mines  of  Pannah.  Upon  the  whole,  Allahabad 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  provinces  of  Hin- 
doetan.  Its  exports  are  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  opium,  saltpetre,  and  dia- 
monds, which  are  often  found  here  of  huge  size,  and  so  pure  and  free 
from  roughness  or  opacity  on  the  surface,  that  they  hardly  require  to  be  cut 
or  polished.  They  are  found,  from  3  to  12  feet  deep  in  a  gravelly  soil 
around  Ftamah.  The  pits  are  not  kept  open  during  the  whole  year,  but 
are  filled  up  carefully  before  the  reins,  and  opened  again  about  a  month 
after  these  are  over.  During  the  dry  season  they  remove  and  carefully 
examine  the  gravel ;  and  when  the  search  is  completed,  they  carefully  return 
it  into  the  same  pits  from  which  it  was  taken,  to  be  again  examined  at  a 
future  period*  The  native  miners  assert  that  the  production  of  diamonds 
is  constantly  going  on,  and  that  on  opening  again  a  gravel  pit  which  has 
lain  undisturbed  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  they  have  precisely  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  if  they  had  opened  a  portion  that  had  never  before  been 
touched.  The  population  of  the  province  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
Hindoos  to  one  Mahommedan.  Within  the  limits  of  Allahabad  are  many 
large  ancient  and  celebrated  towns,  such  as  Benares,  Allahabad^  ChaU 
ierpooTy  Chunar,  and  Ghagepoor. 

Allahabad,'}  The  ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  was  Prijaug  ; 
the  emperor  Acbar  gave  it  its  present  name.  It  stands,  says  Heber,  *'  in, 
perhaps,  the  most  favourable  situation  which  India  affords  for  a  great  city, 
in  a  dry  and  healthy  soil,  on  a  triangle,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  mighty 
streams,  Gunga  and  Jumna,  with  an  easy  communication  with  Bombay 
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and  Mftdras,  and  capable  of  being  fortified  so  as  to  become  afanost  imprags* 
nable.  Bat  tbongh  occasionally  the  residenoe  of  royalty,  though  genmUr 
Inhabited  by  one  of  the  Shah-sadebs,  and  still  comsining  two  or  three  Bat 
ndns,  it  never  appears  to  have  been  a  great  or  inagnifieent  ehy,  wad  is  nv* 
even  more  desolate  and  minous  than  Daoea»  having  obtained,  among  dto 
natives,  the  name  of  Fakeerabad^  or  the  *  beggarnibode.'  h  may,  however, 
revire  to  some  greater  prosperity,  from  the  increase  of  the  etvii  estaWMh* 
ment  attached  to  it.  It  is  novt"  the  permanent  station  of  the  Sadder  Mohud 
commission,  a  body  of  judges,  whose  office  is  the  same  with  regard  to  dwM 
provinces,  as  that  of  the  Sndder  Dewannee  Udaidilt  is  for  the  eastern  pam 
of  the  empire.  The  necessity  for  sach  a  special  conrt  had  become  ynxj  gnsL 
The  only  considerable  boildings  or  mins  in  Allahabad  are,  the  fort,  ihs 
Jnmna  Mnsjeed,  and  the  serai  and  garden  of  Saltan  Khosroo.  The  pops- 
btion,  ezclnsiye  of  the  garrison,  is  shout  20,000  sonls. 

Cihf  of  Benares.']  Benares  in  Sanscrit  Varotuuki^^  aitiiatad  i^oa 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  460  miles  frmn  Calcotta;  in  2d* 
SO'  N.  lat.,  and  BS^  V  £.  long.  '  This  dty  was  the  most  micimt 
seminary  of  the  Brahmins,  and  contains  a  ihie  obserrattory  which  hsi 
been  already  described.  It  has  many  magnificent  Indian  teBq>les  sad 
Mahommedan  mosques.  In  1803,  die  permsnent  inhabitants,  by  ennaier* 
ation,  exceeded  582,000 ;  and  although  its  trade  seems  to  be  iacoBsidv- 
able,its  wealth  is  said  to  be  great;  it  is  ceitainly,  says  Hebor,  the  richesi^ 
as  well  as  probably  the  most  populous  dty  in  India.  It  is  also  the  best 
^yerned  in  respect  to  its  police,  which  is  carried  on  by  a  sort  of  natioeal 
guard  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.**    *'  The  very  first  aspect  sf 


*  *'  Only  mie  Inttanee  of  the  mlUtsry  Mng  culled  in,"  ssya  the  BIdMp,  ^'Iiaa  oeiMuiti 
at  Benares  during  thelsit  twenty-ftTe  yean,  which  was  mi  occasion  of  the  qunml  I  ham 
already  noticed  between  the  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos.  At  that  time  Mr  Bird  was  ma- 
gistrate, and  be  gave  me  a  far  more  formidable  idea  of  the  tnmult  than  1  had  pnrrioiid j 
Jonned.  One  half  of  the  population  was  literally  armed  against  the  otiicr*  aad  the  fiirj 
which  actuated  both  was  more  like  that  of  demoniacs  than  rational  enemies.  It  bcyan  by 
the  Mussulmans  breaking  down  a  famous  pillar,  named  Siva's  walking  staff,  hc^  in  high 
veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  These  latter  in  revenge  burnt  and  broke  down  a  noaqoe; 
and  the  retort  of  the  first  aggressorB  waa,  to  kill  a  oow  and  pour  her  blood  into  the 
sacred  well.  In  consequence,  every  Hindoo  able  to  bear  arms,  and  many  w^ho  had  na 
other  fitness  for  the  employment  than  rage  supplied,  procured  weapons,  and  attacked 
their  enemies  with  frantic  fury  wherever  they  met  them.  Being  the  most  nnmarw 
narty,  they  put  the  Mnssulmans  in  dancer  of  actual  extermination,  and  would  certaiahf 
nave,  at  least,  burnt  every  mosque  in  the  place  before  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  if 
the  Sepoys  had  not  been  called  in.  Of  these  last  the  temper  was  extremeHy  doabtfuL 
By  far  the  grMter  number  of  them  were  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  one-half  Bmhrnina  ;  ai^ 
one  of  them,  if  he  had  been  his  own  master,  would  have  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of 
aheddlnf  his  life's  blood  in  a  quarrel  with  the  INlussulmans  ;  and  of  the  mob  who  at- 
tacked them,  the  Brahmins,  yoguees,  gossatns,  and  other  religious  mendicants,  fanned 
thefiront  rank,  their  bodies  and  faces  covered  with  chalk  and  ashes,  thehr  hmg  hair  un- 
tied, as  devoted  to  death,  showing  their  strings,  and  yelling  out  to  them  all  the  bittcxest 
curses  of  their  religion,  if  they  persisted  in  urging  an  unnatural  war  agalnat  their 
brethren  and  their  gods.  The  Sepoys,  however,  wen  immovable.  Regarding  their 
military  oath  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations,  they  fired  at  a  Brahmin  aa  readily 
as  at  any  one  else,  and  kept  guard  at  the  gate  of  a  mosque  as  faithfully  and  fearlessly  as 
if  it  had  been  the  gate  of  one  of  dieir  own  temples.  Their  coursge  and  steadiness  pre- 
served Benares  from  rnin.->-One  observation  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  waa  remark- 
able. The  pillar,  the  destruction  of  which  led  to  all  the  tnmult,  had  originally  stood 
in  one  of  the  Hindoo  temples  which  were  destroyed  by  Aurungzebe,  and  nad  mosqurs 
built  over  them,  in  the  mosquei,  however,  it  still  was  suffered  to  eius^  and  pilgrimages 
were  made  to  it  br  the  Hindoos  through  the  connivance  of  the  Mussulmansy  in  rontn 
quence  of  their  being  allowed  to  receive  half  of  all  the  offerings  made  there.  It  was 
a  verybeautifVil  shaft  of  one  stone,  forty  feet  high,  and  covered  with  exquisite  carving. 
This  carving  gave  offence  to  several  zealous  Mohammedans  j  but  the  quanroL  witich  bns- 
tened  its  destruction,  arose,  as  1  have  stated,  from  the  unfortunate  rencontre  of  the 
rival  processions.  Respecting  the  pillar,  a  tr«dition  had  long  previJled  among  the  Hin- 
dooi^  that  It  was  gradually  alnking  in  the  ground ;  that  It  had  been  twice  tha  viaibSe 
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19  fine,  and  when,   says  ihe  aatbor  of  the  Skelehet,  ^*  joa  come 
oppoette  to  one  of  ito  oentral  ghauto,  very  atriking^    It  extends  about  four 
milea  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  whieh  makes  here  a  bold,  aweep* 
ing  onrre.     Ite  buildings  which  are  crowded,  built  of  stone  or  briek,  and 
uniquely  lofty ;  its  large  ghauts,  with  long  and  handsome  flights  of  steps ; 
here  and  there  the  sculptured  pyramidal  tops  of  small  pagodas ;  one  mosquOt 
irith  its  gilded  dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets  towering 
one  above  the  other,  form  a  grand  and  imposing  coup  d*anL     The  city  is 
only  to  be  visited  on  horseback,  or  in  a  palanquin  or  Umjon  (a  sort  of  open 
•edan  chair) ;  as  thus  only  can  you  leisurely  survey  every  thing,  from  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  crowds  in  them,  throu^^  whom 
your  way  must  be  cleared  by  a  police  trooper  in  your  front.     In  the  heart 
of  this  strange  city  you  are  borne  through  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  with  houses 
of  six  or  seven  stories  high  on  each  side,  communicating  with  each  other 
above,  in  some  places,  by  small  bridges  thrown  across  the  street.     These 
houses  are  of  stone  or  brick,  and  many  of  them  are  painted  either  in  plain 
colours  or  stripes,  or  with  representations  of  the  Hindoo  deities.     Every 
bazaar  or  street  containing  shops,  you  find  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  wider 
than  the  others.     Shops  here  stand  in  distinct  and  separate  streets>  accord- 
ing to  theur  goods  and  trades.    In  one,  all  are  embroiderers  in  muslin, 
which  they  work  here  in  gold  and  silver  most  beautifully ;  in  another,  silk 
merchants ;  in  the  next,  mere  lapidaries.     Several  contiguous  streets  are 
filled  entirely  with  the  workmen  in  brass,  who  make  the  small  brazen  idols ; 
also  the  various  urns,  diihes,  lamps,  which  the  Hindoos  require  either  for 
domestic  or  sacred  purposes.     These  shops  make  a  very  bright  and  showy 
display ;  and  from  the  ancient  forms,  various  sizes,  and  patterns  of  their 
▼easels,  attract  your  attention  strongly.     You  meet  numbers  of  the  nak»d 
offidating  Brahmins,  indeed,  but  you  also  see  here  a  diBtmct  class  of  wealthy 
Brahmins,  most  ridily  dressed  in  fine  muslin  turbans,  vests  of  the  moat 
beautiful  silks,  and  valuable  shawls.    Their  conveyances  out  of  the  city  are 
the  open  native  palanquins,  with  crimson  canopies,  or  hakrees,  sometimes 
• 

height  it  then  showed,  and  that,  when  its  eummit  wme  level  with  the  earth,  all  nations 
were  to  he  of  one  caste,  and  the  lellgioa  of  Brahma  to  have  an  end.  Two  Brahmin 
Sepoys  were  keeping  guard  in  the  moeque,  where  the  defaced  and  prostrate  pillar  lay. 
'  Ah,'  said  one  of  them,  *  we  have  seen  that  which  we  nerver  thourht  to  see :  SiTa's  shaft 
has  its  head  eren  with  the  ground ;  we  shall  all  be  of  one  caste  shortly.  What  will  be 
our  relirion  then?*  *  X  suppose  the  Christian,*  answered  the  other.  '  I  suppose  so  too.' 
r^oinecTthe  first,  <  fof,  after.all  that  hss  passed,  I  am  sure  we  shall  never  turn  Mnssul- 
loaBs.'^ After  the  tumult  was  ouelW  a  rcry  curious  and  impressive  scene  sueooeded* 
The  holy  city  had  Iwen  pro&ned ;  the  blood  of  a  cow  had  been  mixed  with  the  purest 
water  of  Gunga^  and  salvation  was  to  be  obtained  at  Benares  no  longer.  All  the  Brah- 
mins in  thecity,  amounting  to  many  thousands,  went  down  In  meuAeholy  prootssion, 
with  ashes  on  tbeir  heads,  naked  and  &sting,  to  tlie  prineipal  ghauts  leading  to  the  river, 
and  sat  there  with  their  hands  folded,  their  heads  hanging  down,  to  all  appearance  in- 
consolable and  revising  to  enter  a  house,  or  to  taste  food.  Two  or  three  days  of  this  ab- 
stinence, however,  b^an  to  tire  them ;  and  a  hint  was  ^ven  to  the  magistrates  and  othe  r 
pubUo  men,  that  a  visit  of  condolence  and  an  c^iression  of  sympathy  with  these  holy 
mourners,  would  sufficiently  comfort  them,  and  give  them  an  ostensible  reason  for 
returning  to  their  usual  employment.  Accordinglv  all  the  British  funotionsries  went 
to  the  praioipal  ghaut,  ezpreowd  their  sorrow  fox  the  distress  in  which  they  saw  them, 
but  ressonedwith  them  on  the  absurditv  of  punishing  themselves  for  an  act  in  whieh 
they  had  no  share,  and  which  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  or  to  avenge.  This 
prevailed,  and  idlter  much  bitter  weeping,  it  was  resolved  that  Ganges  was  Ganges  still ; 
that  a  succession  of  costly  oiiiirings  from  the  laity  of  Benares  might  wipe  out  the  stain 
which  their  religion  had  receive«U  and  tliat  the  advice  of  the  judges  was  the  best  and 
most  reasonable.  Mr  Bird,  who  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  told  me, 
that  the  scene  was  very  imprfssive  and  even  awful,  llie  gaunt,  squalid  figures  of  the 
devotees,  their  visible  and  apparently  unaffscted  anguish  anid  dismay,  the  screams  and 
outcries  of  the  women  who  surrounded  them,  and  the  great  numlMTs  thus  assembled, 
altogether  constituted  a  spectacle  of  woe,  such  as  few  cities  bulf  Benares  could  supply.** 
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rery  faandtonie,  and  drawn  by  two  showy  Wses,  with  long  flowing 
He  who  has  looked  npon  the  pagodas  of  the  S.  of  India,  is  quite  si 
to  find  those  of  Benares  so  few  in  number,  so  small  and  inooosiderablf. 
The  principal  one  is  covered  with  much  beautiful  sculpture,  representing 
fiuicy  flower  and  wreath  borderings.  I  went  into  it.  During  the  whole 
time  i  remained,  there  was  a  constant  succession  of  worshippers ;  for  ex- 
oept  on  festirals,  they  visit  the  temples  at  any  time  they  please  or  find  oon- 
▼enient.  This  temple  is  dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  has  several  altsn^ 
with  lingams  of  large  size  and  beantifnl  black  marble.  It  has  two  fioc 
■tatnes  of  the  bull  of  Siva  couchant ;  and  small  as  the  temple  was,  three 
or  four  Brahminy  bulls  were  walking  about  it,  stopping  in  the  most  incon- 
venient places.  All  the  floor  was  one  slop,  from  the  water  used  at  the 
offerings ;  and  the  altars,  shrines,  &c.  were  quite  covered  with  flowen» 
glistening  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges."  For  a  still  more  minnte 
description  of  this  extraordinary  capital  we  are  indebted  to  Bishop  Heber: 
**  Benares,"  remarks  his  lordship,  ^*  is  a  very  remarkable  city,  more  en- 
tirely and  characteristically  Eastern  than  any  which  I  have  yet  seen,  and 
at  the  same  time  altogether  different  from  any  thing  in  Bengal.  No  Ea- 
ropeans  live  in  the  town,  nor  are  the  streets  wide  enough  for  a  wheel- 
carriage.  Mr  Eraser's  gig  was  stopped  short  almost  in  its  entrance,  and 
the  rest  of  the  way  was  passed  in  tonjonty  through  alleys  so  crowded,  so 
narrow,  and  so  winding,  that  even  a  tonjon  sometimes  passed  with  diffi- 
culty. The  houses  are  mostly  lofty ;  none,  I  think,  less  than  two  stories, 
most  of  three,  and  several  of  five  or  six,  a  sight  which  I  now  for  the  first 
time  saw  in  India.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Chester,  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  ground-floors  of  the  houses,  which  have  mostly  arched 
rows  in  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them.  Above  these,  the  houses 
are  richly  embellished  with  verandahs,  galleries,  projecting  oriel  windows, 
and  very  broad  and  overhanging  eaves,  supported  by  carved  brackets. 
The  number  of  temples  is  very  great,  mostly  small,  and  stuck  like  shrines 
in  the  angles  of  the  streets,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses. 
Their  forms,  however,  are  not  ungraceful ;  and  many  of  them  are  entirely 
covered  over  with  beautiful  and  elaborate  earrings  of  flowers,  animals,  and 
palm-branches,  eqiuilling  in  minuteness  and  richness  the  best  specimens 
that  I  have  seen  of  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture.  The  material  of  the 
buildings  is  a  very  good  stone  from  Chnnar ;  but  the  Hindoos  here  seem 
fond  of  painting  them  a  deep  red  colour,  and,  indeed,  of  covering  the  oiore 
conspicuous  parts  of  their  houses  with  paintings  in  gaudy  colours,  of  flower- 
pots, men,  women,  bulls,  elephants,  gods  and  goddesses,  in  all  their  many- 
formed,  many-headed,  many-handed,  and  many-weaponed  varieties.  The 
sacred  bulls  devoted  to  Siva,  of  every  age,  tame  and  familiar  as  masti^ 
walk  lazily  up  and  down  these  narrow  streets,  or  are  seen  lying  across 
them,  and  hardly  to  be  kicked  up,  (any  blows,  indeed,  given  them,  must 
be  of  the  gentlest  kind,  or  wo  be  to  the  profane  wretch  who  braves  the 
prejudices  of  this  fanatic  population,)  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  lonfotu 
Monkeys  sacred  to  Hunimaun,  the  divine  ape  who  conquered  Ceylon  for 
Rama,  are,  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  equally  numerous,  clinging  to  all 
the  roofs  and  little  projections  of  the  temples,  putting  their  impertinent 
heads  and  hands  into  every  fruiterer's  or  confectioner's  shop,  and  snatching 
the  food  from  the  children  at  their  meals.  Fakeer's  houses,  as  they  are 
called,  occur  at  every  turn,  adorned  with  idols,  and  sending  out  an  iin« 
ceasing  tinkling  and  strumming  of  vines,  bi3rals,  and  other  discordant  in- 
struments ;  while  religious  mendicants  of  every  Hindoo  sect  offering  every 
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eoDoeivable  deformity  which  chalk,  cow-dung,  duesM,  matted  locks,  dis- 
torted limbs,  and  disgnsting  and  hideous  attitudes  of  penance  can  show, 
literally  line*  the  principal  streets  on  both  sides.  The  number  of  blind 
persons  is  very  great ;  I  was  going  to  say,  of  lepers  also,  but  I  am  not 
•are  whether  the  appearance  on  the  skin  may  not  hare  been  filth  and 
chalk ;  and  here  I  saw  repeated  instances  of  that  penance  of  which  I  had 
heard  much  in  Europe,  of  men  with  their  legs  or  arms  voluntarily  dis- 
torted by  keeping  them  in  one  position,  and  their  hands  clenched,  till  the 
nails  grew  out  at  their  backs.  Their  pitiful  exclamations  as. we  passed, 
*  Agha  Sahib/  ^  Topee  Sakiby  (the  usual  names  in  Hindostan  for  a  £u. 
ropean,)  <  khana^  ke  waste  kooch  cheez  do/  (give  roe  something  to  eat,) 
soon  drew  from  me  what  few  pice  I  had ;  but  it  was  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  and  the  importunities  of  the  rest,  as  we  advanced  into  the  city, 
were  almost  drowned  in  the  hubbub  which  surrounded  us.  Such  are  the 
sights  and  sounds  which  greet  a  stranger  on  entering  this  *  the  most  Holy 
City'  of  Hindostan,  *  the  Lotus  of  the  World,  not  founded  on  common 
earth,  but  on  the  point  of  Siva*s  trident ;'  a  place  so  blessed,  that  whoever 
dies  here,  of  whatever  sect,  even  though  he  should  be  an  eater  of  beef,  eo 
he  ioill  but  be  charitahU  to  ike  poor  Brahminsy  is  sure  of  salvation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  this  very  holiness  which  makes  it  the  common  resort  of  beggars ; 
since,  besides  the  number  of  pilgrims,  which  is  enormous,  from  every  part 
of  India,  as  well  as  from  Tibet  and  the  Birman  empire,  a  great  multitude 
of  rich  individuals  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  who 
are,  from  time  to  time,  disgraced,  or  banished  from  home  by  the  revolu- 
tions which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  Hindoo  states,-— come  hither 
to  wash  away  their  sins,  or  to  fill  up  their  vacant  hours  with  the  gaudy 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  really  give  away  great  sums  in  profuse 
and  indiscriminate  charity." 

FuUehpur  SikriJ]  Of  the  city  of  Futtehpur  Sikri,  which  was  built  by 
Akber,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  of  very  great  extent,  little  now 
exists  except  a  mass  of  ruins,  enclosed  within  walls  equally  decayed.  The 
northern  portion,  formed  of  a  series  of  low  hills,  is  covered  by  the  relics 
of  Akber's  palace,  and  of  the  Dergah^  or  shrine,  of  Sheikh  Sellim  Chishti, 
the  saint,  whose  prayers  and  surpassing  piety  procured  the  monarch  the 
much-coveted  blessing  of  a  son  and  successor.  The  palace  of  the  em- 
peror consists  of  a  succession  of  buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground,  and  presents  nothing  grand  or  striking.  The  different 
structures  are  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  apparently  little  adapted  to 
an  imperial  residence.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  the  ornamental  architecture  is  elaborate  and  curious.  They 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  marking  an  era  in  the  arts  in  India,  and 
indicating  the  transition  about  to  take  place  from  the  genuine  Hindu  to 
the  Indo-Persic  or  Saracenic  style  of  building.  Indian  architecture  com- 
bines rudeness  and  delicacy  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  edifices  are  built 
in  square  massive  blocks,  where  strength  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
matter  less  than  upon  its  disposition.  Some  of  the  roofs  at  Futtehpur 
Sikri  are  formed  of  immense  slabs  of  stone,  laid,  without  beams,  from 
wall  to  wall ;  others  are  formed  of  similar  slabs  laid  aslope,  and  meeting 
in  the  centre  as  in  a  pitched  roof.  The  door  and  window  frames  are  all 
square,  the  buildings  angular,  and  such  columns  as  occur  are  short  and 
ponderous,  combined  with  this  Cyclopean  style,  if  it  may  be  so  termed ; 
there  is  extreme  delicacy  and  minuteness  in  detail,  and  the  walls  and  oor- 
.  nices  are  covered  with  scrolls  and  flowers  of  an  almost  microsGopic  deli- 
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neatamk,  and  moH  complex  md  •boriow  «zeciitioiL.  la  tiie  boikitiif  is* 
iMdiately  idjoiiisBg,  a  wholly  difiecent  style  prendk,  and  die  dnne  of  ikt 
aaint,  widi  iti  oarved  arcfaeB,  camdon^  cnpolae,  and  niaarete,  oorretpoBdi 
with  the  geneiml  character  of  Mohammedan  architecture,  ns  it  ocean 
throughout  Persia,  whence  it  seems  to  haiwe  been  imported,  in  fall  perfec- 
tion, iato  Hindostan  by  the  Mogul  princes,  and  especially  Akber's  pvede- 
cessor,  Hoemayeon.  The  Dergah  of  Sheildi  Chiahti  is  perhape  the  finsit 
specimen  of  Mohammedan  arehitectnn  in  Indian.  It  is  shunted  en  tbe 
snmmit  of  a  hill,  from  the  brow  of  which  a  lofty  gateway,  to  whidi  s 
long  flight  of  steps  ascends,  commands  a  distant  view  of  the  Taj  on  om 
side,  and  Bhuftpore  on  the  other.  Like  ail  buildings  of  this  deecriptioa, 
it  is  a  quadrangular  endoeutV)  but  it  is  much  more  than  the  nsnal  exieat^ 
measuring  about  500  feet  from  wall  to  wail.  The  cowt  within  liie  ends- 
sure  is  paTed  with  stone ;  an  arcaded  riranda  extends  round  three  ads^ 
whilst  that  opposite  to  the  mwn  entrance  is  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  dn 
family  and  descendants  of  the  saint.  His  own  tomb  is  a  low  building  sf 
white  marble  projecting  into  the  centre  of  the  square ;  the  wnils  and  wia- 
dows  of  the  shrine  are  carved  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  like  net-woric  sr 
lace,  and  a  screen,  curiously  wrought  with  mother-of-pearl,  protects  ths 
marble  sarcophagus  within  from  profane  approach.  The  memory  of  the 
Sheikh  is  etill  held  in  great  veneration,  and  many  persons  conw  daily  is 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine.  They  tie  small  threads  or  offer  flowera  on  the 
tomb,  making,  at  the  same  time,  presents  to  the  khadims,  or  amrants,  ol 
^e  establishment,  and  they  anticipate  that  the  saint's  intercession  wil 
procure  them  healthy  or  longevity,  or  children,  or  whatever  uny  be  the 
object  of  their  desires.  Hindoos  form  n  full  proportion  of  the  pilgrima^ 
and  it  is  a  cttrious  circumstance,  that  a  similar  superstition  invests  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Taj  with  imaginary  sanctity,  offerings  of  a 
lUce  character,  and  with  similar  objectS)  bring  presented,  especially  by 
Hindoos,  at  the  tsmbs  of  Shah  Jehim,  and  the  lovely  light  of  his  Hatam 

13th.  Bahar%]  The  prorince  of  Bahar  lies  across  ijbe  whole  vnlley  of 
the  Ganges,  between  the  table  land  of  Omerkuntuc  and  the  hills  of  Ne- 
paul.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Gnnd- 
wann,  Allahabad,  and  Oude ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Nepaul  hills ;  on  the  E.  bj 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  S»  by  Orissa  and  Gnndwsna.  It  is  a  large  ptovinee^ 
being  at  least  250  miles  long  by  200  bread.  Hie  greater  part  of  it  is  a 
plain,  watered  by  the  Ganges,  which  has  here  a  brMkdth  of  about  a  mile, 
and  highly  prodaotive.     Its  chief  exports  are  opium  and  saltpetre. 

Cit^  of  Patna.']  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  400  miles  N.W. 
of  Calcutta,  stands  Patna,  the  capital  of  the  {Movinceof  Bahar.  The  ntrecte 
are  narrow,  and  the  bnildii^  high.  Bsltna  has  a  considerable  trade ;  and  fioa 
the  surrounding  district  is  procured  the  greater  part  of  the  saltpetre  whidi 
is  brought  to  Britain.  According  to  Buchanan,  this  city  in  18  i  I  ^oontahnd 
52,000  houses,  which,  counting  6  persons  to  each  house,  would  ^ve  s 
population  of  312,000  souk,  df  whom  about  one-fourth  migfaft  be  Mn- 
hommedans. 

14th.  Bengal.]  Hm  is  the  largest,  nnd  from  its  vidnity  to  the  eea, 
and  bring  the  place  through  which  eouHnunieatien  with  the  others  is  chiefly 
made,  the  most  important  prorince  of  India.  Its  boandaries  are  :  Bahar 
on  the  W.  \  Nepaul,  Sikkim  and  Boetan  on  the  N. ;  Assam  and  the  Bur* 
mese  territories  on  the  £. ;  and  Orissa  on  the  S.W.  Its  length  firom  N. 
to  S.  is  from  350  to  400  miles,  and  its  avenge  breadth  is  net  less  dwa 
300.     Its  boundaries  in  many  parts  are  natural,  and  nearly  impnannhieb 
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Oa  tliR  W,  Mitvre  has  throwa  up  a  nuapart  of  trees  and  aageah  grass, 
which  is  impenetfable  eren  to  beavy  masses  of  elepheats  and  rhinoce- 
rosses ;  while  on  die  EU  the  monntaina  of  Cachar  present  an  approach  eqaally 
tlifficnlt.  On  the  S.  the  country  is  protected  hy  its  aonderbnods,  and 
there  is  no  channel  for  vessels  except  the  intricate  Hooghly.  Bengal  pro- 
bahly  got  its  name  from  the  great  extent  of  it  that  is  flooded  during  the 
inundations, — heng,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  sigoifying  '  a  flooded 
land/  The  whole  province  is  flat,  and,  generally  speaking,  fertile ;  and 
all  the  flooded  lands  produce  vast  crops  of  rice ;  the  staple  productions 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Bengal  oompreliends  within  its 
geographical  limita  the  three  large  cities  of  CaladUi^  Daoca^  and  Moorshe* 
dabad^  besides  many  prosperous  inland  trading-towns,  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  villages  of  from  100  to  500  inhabitants.  The  East  India  com- 
pany's old  territory,  commonly  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Bengal, 
hut  including  Bahar  and  Benares,  oocuppng  tbe  space  of  162,000  squara 
British  miles,  contained,  in  1820,  39,679,000  souls,  exhibiting  a  deswer 
population  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  globe,  China  not  excepted. 

CaicuUaJ]  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  and  of  all  the 
British  poesessioos  in  India,  is  a  laige  commercial  dty  of  the  flrst  rank.  It  is 
situated  in  22*  33'  N.  lat.,  88*  28' E.  long.,  in  an  almost  perfect  level  of  al- 
luvial and  marshy  ground,  which  a  century  ago  was  covered  with  jimgle  and 
stagnant  pools,  upon  the  western  branch  of  the  Ganges  called  the  Hoo^- 
ly,  and  about  100  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  340  nules  distant  from  Pat- 
na,  1,356  from  Lahore,  1,470  fr«n  Moultaa,  1,030  from  Madras,  1,130 
from  Pondicberry,  1,170  from  Seringi^taa^  and  1,238  frxMU  SuraL 
^  Generally  speaking,"  says  Rennel,  ^  tlm  description  of  one  Indian  city 
is  the  description  of  all ;  they  being  built  all  on  one  plan,  with  exceeding 
narrow,  confined,  and  crooked  streets ;  with  an  incredible  namber  of  re- 
servoirs and  ponds,  and  a  great  many  gardens  interspersed.  A  few  of  the 
etreets  are  paved  with  brick.  The  bouses  are  variously  buiU,  some  of 
brick,  others  with  mud,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  with  bamboos  and 
mats :  and  these  different  kinds  of  fttbrics,  standing  intermixed  with  each 
other,  form  a  motley  appearance ;  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  invariably 
of  one  story,  and  covered  with  thatch.  Those  of  brick  seldom  exceed 
two  floors,  and  have  flat  terraced  roofs.  The  two  former  classes  lar  oat- 
number  the  last,  which  are  often  so  thinly  scattered,  that  fires^  which  often 
happen,  <lo  not  sometimes  meet  with  the  obstractioa  of  a  brick  house 
through  a  whole  street.  Calcutta  is,  in  part,  an  exception  to  this  rule  of 
building,  for  there  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Engliwh  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  brick  buildings,  many  of  which  have  mote  the  appearance  of 
palaces  than  of  private  houses :  but  the  remaiader  of  the  city,  and  by 
much  the  greatest  part,  is  built  as  I  have  described  the  cities  in  general  to 
be.  Within  these  20  or  25  years,  Calcutta  has  been  wonderfully  improv- 
ed, both  in  appearance  and  in  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  for  the  streets  have 
been  properly  drained,  and  the  ponds  filled  up ;  thereby  removing  a  vast 
surface  of  stagnant  vnxecy  the  exhalations  from  which  were  particularly 
hurtful.  Calcutta  is  well  known  to  be  the  emporium  of  Ben^,  and  the 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  India.  It  is  a  very  extensive  and  popu- 
lous city,  being  supposed  to  contain  at  least  500,000  inhabitants.  Its  lo- 
cal situation  is  not  fortunate,  for  it  has  some  extensive  muddy  lakes  and  a 
vast  forest  close  to  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  English  have  been  more 
inattentive  than  other  European  nations  to  the  natural  advantages  of  situa- 
tion in  their  foreign  settlements.     Calcutta  is  situated  on  the  western  arm 
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of  the  Oangiwy  at  about  100  miles  from  the  sea;  and  the  river  la  umi^ 
ble  Qp  to  the  town  for  the  largest  ships  that  Tisit  India.  It  is  a  moden 
city,  having  nsen  on  the  site  of  the  village  Govindpoor  aboot  90  yeais  tg^ 
It  has  a  citadel,  superior  in  every  point,  as  it  regards  strength  and  ooncct* 
ness  of  design,  to  any  fortress  in  India ;  bat  on  too  extenaiye  a  scik  a 
answer  the  useful  purpose  intended,  that  of  holding  a  poet  in  case  of  ei- 
tremity ;  since  the  number  of  troops  required  for  a  proper  garrison  for  it 
could  keep  the  field.  It  was  begun  immediately  after  the  victory  at  Fhs- 
sey,  which  insured  to  the  British  an  unlimited  influence  in  Bengal;  aid 
the  intention  of  Lord  Clive  was  to  render  it  as  pennanent  as  possible,  by 
securing  a  tenable  post  at  all  times.  Clive,  however,  had  no  foresight  s. 
the  vast  expense  attending  it,  which  perhs^  may  have  been  equal  to  tvo 
millions  sterling." 

llie  interior  of  Calcutta  by  no  means  corresponds  to  the  imposing  e& 
feet  of  its  first  appearance.  When  seen  from  the  S.,  occupying  two  side 
of  a  great  open  plain,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  Tery  noble  citjf. 
**  The  churches,"  Heber  says,  **  are  not  huge,  but  very  neat  and  evea  ele- 
gant buildings,  and  the  government-house  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  bmr 
showy  palace  than  London  has  to  produce.  These  are,  howeTer,  the  froa 
lines  ;  behind  them  ranges  the  native  town,  deep,  black,  and  dingy,  viik 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twiaid 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  nuoous  brick  bazaza,  pook  d 
dirty  water,  cocoa-trees,  and  little  gardens,  and  a  few  very  large,  Tery  fia^ 
and  generally  very  dirty  houses  of  Grecian  architecture^  the  reaidenoe  of 
wealthy  natives.  There  are  some  mosques  of  pretty  architectme  sad 
very  neatly  kept,  and  some  pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed ;  tb 
religion  of  the  people  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  worahip  of  ^ 
Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly  painted  wooden  or  plaster  idols,  with  all  msa- 
ner  of  heads  and  arms,  which  are  set  up  ii|  different  parts  of  the  city.  HI 
up  this  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets,  beyond  any  thing  u 
be  seen  even  in  London,  some  dressed  in  tawdry  silks  and  brocradea,  moit 
in  white  cotton  garments,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  except  a  scaatj 
covering  round  the  waist ;  besides  figures  of  religious  mendicants  with  as 
clothing  but  their  long  hair  and  beards  in  elf  locks,  their  faces  patalsd 
white  or  yellow,  their  beads  in  one  ghastly  lean  hand,  and  the  othsr 
stretched  out  like  a  bird's  claw,  to  receive  donations  ;  marriage  processiosi 
with  the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  the  bridegroom  on  horsebadc,  ss 
swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly  to  be  seen ;  tradesmen  aittii^  oi 
the  ground  in  the  midst  of  their  different  commodities ;  and  old  men, 
lookers-on,  perched,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  hoaset; 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven  by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  atido, 
so  immercifuUy  used  as  to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notiona  of  Brsh- 
minical  humanity ;  attendants  with  silver  maces,  pressing  throng^  the 
crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some  great  man  or  other ;  no  women  aeea 
except  of  the  lowest  class,  and  even  these  with  heavy  silver  omamentt 
on  their  dusky  arms  and  ankles ;  while  coaches,  covered  up  close  with 
red  cloth,  are  seen  conveying  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  seraglios 
to  take  what  is  called  <  the  air ;'  a  constant  creaking  of  cart-wheels,  v^ndi 
are  never  greased  in  India,  a  constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  an  almost 
constant  thumping  and  jingling  of  drums,  cymbals,  &&,  in  honour  of 
some  of  their  deities ;  and  add  to  all  this,  a  viUanous  smell  of  garlic, 
nmcid  cocoa-nut  oil,  sour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches ;  and  you  will 
understand  the  sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of  what  is  called  the  black 
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toim  of  Calcutta.  The  external  meanneee  of  all  the  shops,  depositories, 
and  warehouses  in  this  great  city,  is  surprising.  The  bazars  are  wretch- 
edness itself,  without  any  approach  to  those  covered  walks  which  are 
the  chief  glory  of  the  cities  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Persia,  and  which, 
in  a  climate  like  this,  where  both  the  sun  and  the  rains  are  intolerable, 
would  be  more  than  any  where  else  desirable.  There  is  absolutely  not 
a  single  minaret  in  Calcutta.  None  of  the  mosques  are  seen  in  any 
general  yiew  of  Calcutta,  being  too  small,  too  low,  and  built  in  too 
obscure  comers  to  be  visible,  till  one  is  close  upon  them.  They  rather 
indeed  resemble  the  tombs  of  saints,  than  places  for  public  worship, 
■ach  as  are  seen  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  the  south  of  Russia.  Though 
diminutive,  however,  many  of  them  are  pretty ;  and  the  sort  of  eastem- 
gothic  style  in  which  they  are  built,  is  to  my  eye,  though  trained  up 
to  the  reverence  of  the  pure  English  style,  extremely  pleasing." 

It  is  in  Calcutta  chiefly  that  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  natives  is  distinctly  visible  in  a  separate  class,  forming 
an  indistinct  link  between  the  rulere  and  the  people.    ^  The  lowest  and 
the  poorest  Europeans  and  the  native-bom  Christians  and  Portuguese," 
Hamilton  says,  '<  do  in  some  degree  mix  with  the  natives  in  their  ordinary 
concerns  and  amusements,  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  inconsiderable 
change  in  their  mannera  and  character."     Of  this  increasingly  numerous 
and  important  class  of  the  community,  no  correct  census  appeare  ever  to 
have  been  taken.     Their  numbers  at  present,  Sir  John  Malcolm  says,  are 
not  considerable,  (that  is,  in  reference  to  the  country  at  large,)  and  many 
causes  combine  to  prevent  their  rapid  increase.     '*  A  great  proportion 
being  illegitimate,  they  seldom  poesess  much  property  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, with  the  difficulty  they  have  in  providing  for  their  children,  pre- 
vents their  early  marriages.     The  male  part  rarely  many  with  European 
women ;  and  their  connexions  with  their  own  class,  or  with  the  native 
females  of  India,  produce  a  race  still  daricer  than  themselves.     Many  of 
these,  when  the  parents  are  poor,  mix  with  the  lower  ordera  of  the  native 
Christian  population  (descendants  of  the  Portuguese  and  native  converts,) 
and  lose  in  the  next  generation  all  trace  of  the  distinctive  body  from  which 
they  sprang ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  females  of  this 
class  who  have  intermarried  with  Europeans,  from  being  fairei,  and  be- 
longing to  another  society,  become,  in  one  or  two  generations,  altogether 
separated  from  that  race  of  natives  from  whom  they  are  maternally  de- 
scended.    With  the  exception  of  a  few,  who  have  acquired  fame  and  for« 
tune  as  military  adventurers,  the  superior  as  well  as  the  most  industrious 
branches  of  this  community  are  found  at  the  capitals  of  the  three  presi- 
dencies, and  at  the  principal  civil  and  military  stations ;  and  they  may  be 
said  almost  to  monopolize  the  situations  of  clerks  and  accountants  in  the 
offices  of  government,  as  well  as  in  those  of  public  servants  and  private 
European  merchants.     The  whole  of  this  class  speak  English,  as  well  as 
the  provincial  dialect  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  born.     With  a 
few  distinguished  exceptions,  however,  they  have  no  political  infloeoce 
with  the  natives.     It  has  not  hitherto  been  their  interest  to  attain  such 
influence,  and  many  obstacles  would  oppose  their  success,  if  they  made  it 
their  object.     The  date  at  which  this  part  of  our  Indian  population  can 
arrive  at  any  numerical  strength  as  a  separate  body,  is  very  remote ;  but 
they  are  ahnost  all  w^U  educated,  and  have  from  this  a  consequence  be- 
yond what  they  derive  from  their  numben.     Though  placed  under  cir- 
cumstances of  depression  and  discouragement,  this  body  of  men  have  lost 
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few  opportmiitieft  of  becomiiig  naefal  and  respected  i&  the  difierant  walk* 
of  life  to  which  their  pnniiits  have  been  directed.     The  real  oooseqweiMv 
of  the  Anglo-Iadiansy  in  the  eyes  of  the  netivea  and  their  own,  amea 
chiefly  from  their  connexion  ^ith  Enropeana.     They  c^ng  to  an  origin 
which  seema  to  exalt  them,  and  are  driven  only  by  the  reba&  of  alight 
or  contempt,  to  take  measnrea  by  themaelvea  aa  a  detached  body  with 
separate  and  opposite  interests.  The  vwy  pride  they  hare  in  placing  them- 
selves  in  the  rank  of  Europeans,  while  it  makes  them  feel  with  pecnliar 
sensibility  every  insUmce  of  soomfnl  repulse,  which,  frtMaa  their  snoasaloaa 
situation,  they  most  often  be  doomed  to  experience,  affords  the  meana  of 
making  them  osefol  allies.     The  policy  of  exteading  every  cooaidsrasioo 
we  can  to  this  clgH,  is  greatly  increased  by  their  reoogused  rights  of  hold- 
ing lands  and  of  sitting  upon  jvries,  which  latto*  has  been  given  them  re- 
cently. These  privileges  must  gradually  augment  the  inflnence  <»f  dus  class, 
and,  by  giving  them  importance  with  the  English  community  and  them- 
selves»  will  tend  to  improve  their  condition,  and  confirm  their  attachasent 
to  the  stale  to  which  they  owe  allegiance.  The  half-caste  ladiea  in  Bengal 
are  called  ckecckee$f  from  a  Hindostance  word  much  used  by  than  in  Cal- 
catta,  equivalent  to^  JJie  /  Many  of  them,  Mr  Wallace  says,  *'  are  most 
amiable  companions,  possess  an  affectionate  heart,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  ni  good  wives  with  t«mdemess  and  alacrity ;  but  very  few  of  them 
can  enjoy  European  society ;  for  a  consciousness  of  being  so  diffwent  in 
appearance  impresses  them  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  under  which  they 
are  ill  at  ease  with  our  iair  countrywomen :  hence  they  shun  their  ac> 
quaintanoe,  and,  it  is  said,  envy  them.   Their  real  happiness  would  oonrist 
in  bang  connected  by  marriage  with  persons  of  the  same  caste ;  but  it  is 
a  strange  truth,  that  these  girls  look  upon  the  young  men  of  their  own 
colour  as  beneath  them  ;  and  at  all  the  schools  in  Calcutta,  where  these 
charming  nymphs  are  exhibited,  their  admirers  are  genoally  youthful  £u- 
n^Beans.     Some  idea  of  their  number  may  be  formed  from  the  seminaries 
and  asylums  in  Calcutta,  where  upwards  of  500  half-casts  giris,  illegiti- 
■late  daughters  by  native  mothers  of  the  higher  ranksi,  are  genteelly  edu* 
cated." 

**  Great  stale  of  a  certain  land,**  says  Ueber,  '^  is  still  kept  up,  not 
only  by  the  governor-general  (who  has  most  of  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  sovereign— -such  as  body-guards,  gold  sticks,  spear-men,  peacocks' 
plumes,  state-carnages,  state-barge,  and  elephants),  but  by  all  the  prin- 
cipal persons  in  authority.  You  would  hmgfa  to  see  me  carried  by 
four  men  in  a  palanquin,  two  more  fi^lowing  as  a  relay,  two  silver 
maces  carried  before  me,  and  another  man  with  a  huge  painted  um- 
brella at  my  side;  or  to  see  Emily  returning  from  a  party,  with  the 
aforesaid  silver  maces,  or  sometimes  four  of  them  behind  the  carriage ; 
a  groom  at  each  horse's  head,  and  four  men  running  before  with  glan- 
lanthonis.  Yet  our  establishment  is  as  modest  and  humble  as  the  habitR 
of  the  place  will  allow.  After  all,  this  state  has  nothing  very  daaaliug 
in  it;  a  crowd  of  half-naked  followers  is  no  splendid  show*  and  the 
horses,  the  eqpiipage,  and  the  frirnitore  of  Calcutta,  are  all  as  for  from 
loe  as  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with.     Our  way  of  life  in  other 


respects  is  senrible,  and  suited  to  the  cJimsle.  The  general  custom  is  to 
rise  at  six  in  the  cold  season,  and  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  daring 
the  hot  weather ;  and  to  take  exercise  on  horseback  till  the  sun  is  hot, 
then  foUow  a  cold  bath,  prayers,  and  breakfast.  This  last  is  a  sort  of 
public  meal,  when  my  clergy  and  othor  friends  drop  in  :  after  which  J  soi 
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generally  engaged  in  business  till  two,  when  we  either  dine  or  eat  our 
tiffin  ;  we  then  go  out  again  at  five  or  six,  till  darkness  drives  us  home  to 
dress  for  dinner,  or  pass  a  tranquil  evening.  Our  rooms  are  large  and 
lofty,  with  very  little  furniture ;  the  beds  have  no  drapery  but  a  mnsquito 
net ;  and  now  the  climate  is  so  cool  as  even  to  require  a  blanket." 

The  commerce  of  this  city  is  very  extensive.  It  possesses  an  excellent 
inland  navigation,  foreign  goods  being  transported  with  great  facility,  on 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  to  the  northern  provinces  of  India, 
and  the  productions  of  the  interior  received  in  return.  The  capital  be- 
longing to  the  commercial  and  monied  interests,  in  1811,  was  calculated 
to  exceed,  £16,000,000  sterling :  which  is  employed  in  the  government 
funds,  discounts,  and  loans  to  individuals,  and  in  the  internal  and  external 
trade.  The  formerly  cautious  and  timid  Hindoo,  finding  that  property 
18  respected  and  protected  by  the  government,  now  lends  money  on  respon- 
dentia, on  distant  voyages,  insures  as  an  underwriter,  and  engages  in  spec- 
ulations to  all  parts  of  the  world."  ^  The  principle  articles  of  trade  are 
salt,  sugar,  opium,  silks,  and  muslins.  A  considerable  commerce  was  for- 
merly carried  on  with  Tibet ;  but  it  has  been  interrupted  by  Chinese  jeal- 
ousy. 

Calcutta  is  the  seat  of  the  governor-general,  and  of  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  in  which  justice  is  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. This  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  two  puisne  judges  who 
are  nominated  by  the  king.  Criminal  offences  are  tried  by  jury.  Besides 
this  court,  there  is  a  court  for  the  district  of  Calcutta,  and  a  number  of 

*  **  Caleutta,"  remarks  a  writer  In  the  *  Friend  of  India,*  "  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
a  new  city ;  almost  as  mucli  so  with  regard  to  its  native  gentry,  as  to  its  European  po- 
pulation. The  great  native  families  who  contribute  to  its  splendour,  are  of  very  re- 
cent oriffin.  We  scarcely  think  ten  families  could  be  named  in  Calcutta,  who  possessed 
wealth  before  the  rise  or  the  English  power.  Its  vast  opulence  is  the  growth  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  a  century.  It  has  been  accumulated  under  our  sovereignty,  chiefly 
in  our  service,  entirely  through  our  protection.  The  wealth  possessed  by  the  natives 
in  Calcutta  is  immense.  The  Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  of  India  are  not  to  b« 
found  in  the  circle  of  European  banking  houses,  but  among  the  natives.  But  the 
great  natives  of  Calcutta  not  only  regulate  the  money-market ;  they  possess  immense 
estates  in  the  country.  During  the  progress  of  our  government,  the  uuids,  more  par- 
ticularly in  Bengal,  have  changed  hands  almost  as  extensivsly  as  they  did  after  the 
Norman  conquest  in  England.  But  this  change  has  been  produced  without  any  d^^ee 
of  political  forfeiture,  simply  by  the  introduction  of  system  and  regularity  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  and  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion.  llie  more  ancient  families,  unwilling  to  reduce  their  expenditure  within  their 
income,  and  obliged  to  pay  their  rents  periodically,  have  gradually  fallen  to  decay. 
Whether  the  sale  of  land  for  the  recovery  of  arrears  or  revenue  be  popular  or  not,  or 
how  far  a  greater  d^ree  of  lenity  would  have  been  compatible  with  the  collection  of 
the  revenues,  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
notice,  that  these  estates  h<tve  passed  from  the  possession  of  one  native  to  that  of  ano- 
ther, not  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman.  They  have  been  purchased  chiefly  by  the 
new  men  who  have  recently  risen  to  opulence,  either  through  trade  or  in  the  service  of 
government,  a  very  great  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  Calcutta.  This  transfer  of 
property  from  the  old  to  the  new  aristocracy,  however  individually  distressing,  maj' 
probably  prove  in  the  end  a  national  benefit.  The  new  gentry,  by  residing  in  Ciucutta, 
are  acquiring  more  civilized  habits.  Their  houses  are  better  built  and  more  oommo- 
diously  furnished ;  the  loop-holes  have  been  exchanged  for  spacious  windows ;  the  nar- 
row, low,  dreary  chambers  have  been  supplanted  by  ample  rooms ;  comforts  have  been 
multiplied ;  a  taste  for  articles  of  foreign  growth  nas  been  introduced,  which  assists 
commerce,  as  much  as  it  improves  the  condition  of  society.  'Ilie  old  aristocryy,  re- 
siding in  the  country,  apart  from  the  influence  of  European  society,  would  have  been 
less  susceptible  of  improvement,  more  averse  to  innovation,  and  they  might  have  re- 
mained for  ,a  mnch  longer  period  buried  in  antiquated  habits.  From  Calcutta,  wJiich, 
through  the  great  Msemblage  of  wealthy  families,  is  become  the  theatre  of  display,  the 
habits  and  comforts  acquired  from  the  influence  of  European  example,  are  ffradually 
diffused  over  the  country ;  for  the  natives  in  Bengal  entertain  the  same  partiality  for 
their  splendid  metropolis,  as  the  Neapolitans  for  theirs.— Tednv  NapoU  eyoi  morire/* 
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taagistrates  to  rapenntend  the  police  of  the  town.  We  have  already 
ticed  some  of  the  more  important  seminaries  of  education  in  Calcotta. 
The  garm^m  is  nsnally  composed  of  tiro  or  three  Enropean  tegimenta  and 
"one.of  artyieiy.  The  native  coTjpB^  amonntang  to  about  4000  men, 
generally  cantoned  at  Banrackpoor^  15  miles  higher  vp  the  liver.— ^4 
pctre  is  a  hindsome  place,  kept  bcantifnlly  clean,  and  looking  mote  like  s 
European  town  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  places.  It  is  ntoated  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Hooghly,  about  12  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  is  pecoiiariy 
interesting,  and  celdbi«ted  as  die  residenoe  of  those  assodaie  miaaioiiaiies, 
whose  literary  achievements  as  oriental  translators  have  exdted  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Europe,  and  insured  them  die  eternal  grttitnde  of  afdMni 
nilKons. 

Daeoa^  Dacca  is  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gaages, 
and  180  by  road  ^m  Calcutta ;  by  water,  however,  the  distance  is  sup- 
posed to  be  400  miles,  and  the  journey  occupies  from  one  to  two  wedcs. 
Like  other  native  towns  it  is  a  mixture  of  black  and  diatbh  homes,  widi 
very  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  The  population  is  rated  at  SOO^OOO.  It 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest  stations  in  Bengal.  Under  die  Moguls, 
a  naval  establishment  consisting  of  768  armed  cruisen,  was  maintained 
here  to  guard  the  southen  coast  against  the  ravages  of  the  Axracanese 
pirates ;  and  during  the  late  war  with  die  Burmese,  Dacca  was  thrown  in- 
to ffreat  alarm. 

Moorthedabttd^  This  city,  including  Cossimbaetr,  extends  abont  8 
mites  akmg  both  sides  ef  the  river,  120  miles  al»ove  Calcutta,  ft  is  re- 
puted very  unhealthy,  and  the  thick  jungle  which  is  here  intermixed  with 
the  huts  and  houses,  and  is  yearly  inereasiiigy  threatens  to  absorb  the 
whole.  In  1814  it  contained  about  30,000  houses.  The  populsdon  ii 
supposed  to  be  about  185,000.  Hie  neighbourhood  is  the  duef  seat  of 
the  manufMture  of  taffstas  and  odier  silks. 


CHAP.  1X.-.THE  DfiCCAN. 

The  term  Dtccan  is  of  Sanscrit  origin.  It  means  '  the  sooth/  and 
formeriy  i^lied  by  HumIoo  geographers  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  si- 
tuated to  die  S.  of  the  NerbuddaJi  river ;  but  the  fixed  possessions  of  the 
Mahommedans  having,  for  many  centuries  after  their  invasion  of  the  Dec- 
can,  extended  no  fjarther  S.  then  the  river  Krishna,  the  name  came  to  sig- 
nify the  countries  between  diese  two  rivers  only.  The  most  modem  divi- 
sion of  the  Deccan  provinces  is  the  following:  CandeM^  Gmmimasut^ 
Orista,  die  Northern  Circart^  Berar,  Arungabad,  Beedar^  Hyderabad^ 
and  Bejapoor. 

\9t.  Can DBISH.3  This  is  the  first  province  upon  entering  the  Deocan  on 
the  N.W.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Malwah  by  the  course  of  the 
Nerbuddab;  on  the  E.  are  the  provinces  of  Gundwana  and  Berar;  on 
the  S.  it  has  Berar  and  Arungabad,  and  on  die  W.  die  province  of  Guje- 
rat.  Its  limits  have  never  been  accurately  defined,  but  it  may  be  roa^ily 
estimeted  at  210  mfles  in  lengdi  by  80  in  average  breadth.  It  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  beaudfol  province,  interspersed  with  low  hills,  and  watmd 
by  copious  streams.  A  laige  propordoa,  however,  of  the  surfiuse  is  cofver- 
ed  with  jungle,  inhabited  only  by  tigers,  and  very  unhealthy.  The  popu- 
lation is  very  small  in  proportion  to  die  surface*  The  interior  is  iahabit- 
ed  chiefly  by  Bbeel  and  Goad  tribes,  the  coasts  by  Ceoliea.     £«4y  in  die 
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15th  ceotnrv^  Candeish  was  governed  by  mdqmftdtat  torwoijiM, '  htt  to- 
wards the  close  of  that  century,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  enpire.  In 
1802,  it  was  ravaged  by  Holkar,  and  its  rain  was  aflenrarda  cofeisammated 
by  the  Pesfawa's  people.  All  of  Holkar's  poescortons  were  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1818. 

2(L  GuNDWANA^J  Gundwana  extends  from  the  18th  to  the  25th  parallel 
of  northern  Utitude.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Allahabad  and  Bahar, 
on  the  £.  it  has  Orissa,  and  Berar,  on  the  &  its  limits  are  Berar,  Hydeitt- 
bad,  and  Orissa>  and  on  the  W.  Allahabad,  Matwah,  Candeish,  Beraiv  and 
Hyderabad. 

In  length  it  nay  be  estimated  al  400  miles,  its  average  breadth  is  aboot 
280.  Tbis  large  province  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  wildest  and  least 
known  parts  of  India,  It  re^^ives  its  name  from  the  people  called  Guudi 
or  Gtmdiy  but  its  population  comprehends  a  great  variety  of  tribes.  It  is 
altogether  an  elevated  region,  though  the  rise  is  nowheiB  very  great.  It 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Gundwana  and  Sone  riveis,  aad  is  bounded  by 
the  Wurda  and  Godavery,  bat  is  on  the  whole  bat  indifferently  supplied 
with  water,  and  very  partially  cultivated.  Nagfoor  ia  the  modeni.  capital 
of  Gundwana.  According  to  a  census  of  1825,  the  population  of  this  city 
and  its  snhurba  amounted  to  115,228  persons*  It  is  673  miles'  Iran  Ma« 
dias,  and  733  from  Calcutta. 

3d.  Orissa.]  Orissa  is.  a  long  and  narrow  province,  lying  on  the  S.E.  of 
Gundwana*  bordering  with  Bengal  on  the  N.,  and  the  Circara  to  the  ChiU 
cba  lake»  but  extending  indefinitely  S.W.  upon  the  mountainous  tract  within 
the  Circars,  till  it  be  confounded  with  the  forests  and  wilds  of  the  Gonds 
nearly  as  iiur  S.  aa  the  Godavery.  Bengal  forms  the  eastern  boundary.  Its 
probable  length  is  about  500  miles,  its  breadth  100.  The.  western  part  is 
ao  wild  as  to  be  almost  impassable  and  even  impenetrable.  Towands  the 
N.  the  inland  country  clears  up  a  little.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
shore  of  Orissa  consists  of  salt*marsbes  which  are  flooded  during  the  raina. 
This  marshy  tract  reaehea  about  20  miles  inland,  then  thers  b  a  sHp  of  ele> 
vated  dry  soil  which  produces  rice  and  other  vegetaUea,  and  behhkd  this  are 
the  woods  and  impervious  jungle.  The  Ooreaa  are  a  dull  and  stupid  race 
of  people.  Their  language  is  a  d]alect  of  the  Sanscrit,  closely  lesembling  the 
Bengidese.  On  the  W<  the  Oorea  and  Gond  langnagea  blend  into  each 
other.  The  mountain  tribes  are  Coles,  Khands,  and  Sours.  Rajah  Anang 
Bheem  Deo  of  the  Ganga  Van's  line,  ascended  the  throne  of  Orissa,  A.D. 
1174*  He  erected  the  great  temple  at  Juggemmt.  In  A.D.  1558,  the 
Afghauna  overthrew  the  independent  aoveraignly  of  Orissa,  and  SO  years 
afterwards  they  were  in  thehr  turn  attacked  and  subdiiad  by  Acbar.  In 
1803y  thia  province  was  conquered  by  the  British  avma.  The  principal 
totnM  are  CvUaek^  JuggematUt  and  Bakuor^. 

4th.  The  Cirqars.^  The  Circars  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Deccan  to  the  Chilcha  lake  southward,  and  sevend  miles  to 
the  S.  even  of  the  Krisbnav  till  they  join  tlie  Carnatie.  The  whole  length 
of  this  district  is  nearly  500  mileS|  hut  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable.  Thai 
part  of  the  country  which  lies  near  the  montha  of  the  Godavery  and  Krish- 
aa  ia  the  most  fertile  in  the  Deccan* 

5th.  BaRAR.3  This  province  is  an  elevated  valley,  occupying  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Deccan.  It  has  Aurungabad  and  Candeish  on  the  W., 
Candeish  aad  Malwab  on  the  N.,  Gundwana  on  the  E.,  and  Boeder  and 
Aanmgabad  on  the  S.  It  consists  of  several  valleys,  though  the  entrancea 
to  it  are  generally  through  ghauts  or  pisses  in  ridges  of  haJle  more  or  less 
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corered  witb  wood  and  jungle.  Tbe  priDdpol  of  these  vaUeys  are  llie  vpper 
part  of  the  yalley  of  the  Tnptee  in  the  N.,  that  of  the  Pyne  Gonga  ia 
the  S.,  and  part  of  that  of  the  Wnrda  in  the  S.E.  They  have  in  geneni 
rich  and  fertile  ■oil,  the  cultivated  tracts  are  in  general  rather  too  modi 
elevated  for  nee,  but  produce  very  fine  wheat. 

6th*  AuRUNOABAD.]]  This  province  occupies  the  west  coast,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  £.  of  the  western  Ghauts.  It  has  tbe  Sunt 
district  of  Gujerat»  and  Candeish,  and  Berar  on  the  Ni^  Berar  and  Hydra- 
bad  on  the  E.,  Boeder  and  Bejapoor  on  the  S.,  and  the  Arabian  sea  on  the 
W.  It  may  be  estimated  at  about  300  miles  in  length,  and  150  in  breaddk 
Its  general  level  is  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
here  and  there  insulated  summits  of  a  very  singular  shape  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Upon  the  whole,  this  country  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  oftea 
very  beantifuL  The  population  is  thin.  The  Maharatta  language  is  prin- 
cipally used,  but  Hindostany  and  Persian  are  current  among  tlie  higher 
classes.  Until  1818,  three-fourths  of  this  province  were  subject  to  the 
Peishwa,  and  the  remainder  to  the  Nizam,  but  since  that  eventfril  year,  ths 
whole  has  become  directly  or  indirectly  subordinate  to  the  Biitufa  scep- 
tre. 

Cify  ofArungahad.  Aurungabad,  the  capital  of  the  province  is  still 
an  extensive  though  decayed  city.  *'  At  a  distance,'*  says  captain  Seely, 
'*  the  view  of  Aurungabad  has  an  imposing  effect ; — ^lofty  minarets  peep- 
ing out  from  among  groves  of  trees,  the  large  white  domes  of  mosques 
with  their  gilded  points  shining  in  the  sim ;  a  number  of  lai^  ternoed 
houses  rising  above  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  whole  covering  a  great 
extent  of  ground.  But,  as  we  approach,  a  different  scene  presents  itself. 
After  passing  a  large  gateway,  we  at  once  enter  the  city,  nearly  half  ol 
which  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  ruin,  with  a  scanty  population.  It  has 
the  signs  in  every  street  of  fallen  greatness,  and  shows  that  its  prosperity 
.perished  with  its  founder,  Aurungzebe.  Tbe  wall  which  surrounds  the 
city,  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  sustain  a  regular  attack :  it  is  lower  thaa 
such  walls  usually  are,  with  round  towers  at  intervals,  but  is  suffident  for 
resisting  the  onset  of  a  predatory  body  either  of  horse  or  foot.  The  streets 
are  broad,  and  some  few  are  paved.  Thov  are  many  large  and  good 
bouses  in  different  parts.  The  public  buildings,  mosques,  and  caravanse- 
rais are  of  a  superior  construction  to  those  which  we  generally  find  in  na- 
tive cities.  Gardens  and  groves,  court-yards  and  fountains,  diversify  the 
scene.  The  shops  present  to  view  many  costly  articles  of  Indian  produce. 
Bat  there  is  an  air  of  dejection  about  the  whole,  that  tells  you,  the  glory 
of  the  regal  city  has  fled.  A  few  groupes  of  grave  and  fine-looking  Mus- 
sulmansi  unoccupied  by  any  thing  but  idle  talk,  are  seen  lounging  at  dOf- 
ferent  quarters ;  or,  here  and  there,  one  of  the  better  order,  clad  in  his 
flowing  robe,  passes  you  with  stately  and  measured  step.  These  and  a  few 
solitary  fakeers  are  the  principal  persons  met  with,  except  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  markets,  where  some  little  bustle  prevails.  Other- 
wise,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  us  of  an  Indian  city, — ^no  pomp,  no  crowd* 
ed  streets,  no  horsemen  or  -cavalcades ;  none  of  die  busUing  motiona  or 
noisy  sounds  that  proclaim  industry,  o<jcupation,  or  prosperity.  Partly 
4)eserted  and  partly  in  ruins,  Aurungabad  presents  a  cheerless  view  to  a 
stranger." 

Fortress  of  Doivlatabad*^  Dowlatabad  is  one  of  those  singular  insulat- 
ed rocks  already  noticed.  Hie  fortress  of  Dowlatabad  is  about  7  miles 
N.W.  of  Aurungabad.    It  stands  upon  an  insalated  mass  of  granite*  diataat 
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about  SOOO  yards  from  the  range  of  hills  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
and  rising  to  the  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  plain.  For  nearly  one 
third  of  the  height,  the  rock  has  been  scarped  like  a  wall,  and  presents  all 
ronnd  a  perpendicular  cliff.  Above  this  it  assumes  a  pyramidal  form,  or 
that  of  a  compressed  bee-hive.  An  outer  wall  of  no  strength  surrounds 
the  pettah  ;  but  four  lines  of  walls  and  gates  must  be  passed  before  reach- 
ing the  ditch,  over  which  is  a  very  narrow  causey,  that  will  not  admit  more 
than  two  persons  abreast.  **  The  scarped  rock,  appearing  to  cut  off  all 
communications  with  those  below,  and  the  towers,  buildings,  and  trees 
above,  impressed  me  most  forcibly,'*  says  Colonel  Fitzclarence,  "  with  the 
idea  of  the  flying  island  of  Laputa  in  Gulliver  s  Travels.  Had  I  not  been 
informed  how  I  was  to  ascend  the  summit  of  the  perpendicular  cliff,  1 
should  have  despaired  of  ever  reaching  it,  as  no  visible  means  presents  it- 
self, and  all  is  alike  steep  and  forbidding ;  though  one  may,  with  an  atten- 
tive eye,  discover  a  small  window,  about  half  way  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
rock.  The  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  into  the  heart  of 
the  rock,  so  low  that  I  was  obliged  to  stoop  nearly  double.  But  after  a 
few  paces,  a  number  of  torches  showed  me  I  was  in  a  high  vault,  and  we 
began  to  ascend  on  a  winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  body 
of  the  hill.  This  is  described  by  Dow  as  a  staircase ;  instead  of  which,  it 
is  only  a  gradual  slope.  This  passage  was  about  twelve  feet  high  and  the 
same  broad,  and  the  rise  regular.  At  certain  distances  from  this  dismal 
gallery  are  trap-doors,  with  flights  of  small,  steep  steps,  leading  to  the 
ditch  below,  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a  man  to  pass,  also  cut  through 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  and  unexposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants, unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the  glads.  I  suppose  we  were 
four  or  five  minutes  in  reaching  the  window  I  had  seen  from  below ;  and 
after  resting,  we  continued  to  climb.  As  I  observed  a  passage  leading  off 
from  the  one  in  which  we  were,  I  followed  it,  and,  to  my  surprise,  found 
that  it  led  back,  forming  a  retrogressive  semicircle,  to  our  road :  and  on  the 
sides  of  it  were  many  recesses  with  shelves  for  depositing  stores.  We 
might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes  mounting  by  torch-light,  and  came  out 
in  a  sort  of  hollow  in  the  rock,  about  20  feet  square.  On  one  side,  lean- 
ing against  the  cliff,  was  a  large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  sise  as  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker.  On  the  besiegers  hav- 
ing gained  the  subterraneous  passage,  this  iron  is  intended  to  be  laid  down 
over  the  outlet,  and  a  fire  placed  upon  it  I  observed  a  hole  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  perforating  the  rock*  This  is  meant  to  act  as  a  bellows  to 
the  fire ;  and  the  current  of  air  which  came  through  it,  was  so  strong  that 
I  could  hardly  stand  against  it*  From  its  streng^  and  these  various  pre- 
cautions, this  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable.  There  are  some  small 
houses,  towers,  and  gates  on  the  road  to  the  summit,  which  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  covered  with  brush-wood.  But  the  house  of  the  go« 
vemor  is  a  most  excellent  habitation,  surrounded  with  a  large  verandiy 
with  twelve  arches ;  hence  called  the  doasdo'durfvasehf  or  tweWe  doors. 
The  road  (and  the  only  one)  to  the  top  passes  through  this  house*  Above 
this,  the  ridge  is  very  narrow ;  and  on  the  peak,  on  which  flies  hit  High- 
ness the  Nizam's  flag,  on  a  stone  bed,  not  many  feet  broad,  stands  «  large 
brass  twenty-four  pounder.  From  the  flag-staff,  the  view  is  most  extensive 
and  beautiful.  About  100  yards  from  the  summit,  we  saw  a  tank  cat  out 
of  the  rock,  containing,  I  should  think,  forty  hogsheads  of  water.'' 

EUora^    The  village  of  EUora,  near  to  Dowlatabad,  is  celebrated  for 
its  excavaied  Hindoo  temples,  which,  in  magnitude  and  perfection  of  ex- 
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oflWa,  suiMM  aay  thing  of  ihe  kind  eLMwhora  knovn.  The  whole 
exeaTttlioiMi  bear  the  title  of  KaUauky  or  ^  Pandiae ;'  and  are  not  lean  than 
0  mile  and  o  qoarter  in  length.  There  are  16  cavesy  WToa|^  out  of  the 
solid  gnoitey  many  of  then  of  two  storieay  and  some  throe,  and  moat  o£ 
then  are  not  leaa  thnn  from  100  to  150  feet  in  dep^.  «  TIms  first  vieir 
of  this  desolate  religions  city/'  says  Mr  Enldne,  '^  is  grand  and  striking^ 
YmX  nekacboly.  The  nnmber  and  nagnifioenoe  of  the  Bnbtenwieoas 
temples,  the  extent  and  loftiness  of  some,  the  endless  diversity  of  scnlptore 
in  others,  the  Yariety  of  cnrions  ibUage,  of  minnte  traoery,  highly  wronghi 
pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  samd  shrines,  and  colossal  stajcnea,  asto- 
nish but  distnict  the  mind.  From  their  nwnber  and  diTersity,  it  is  impoa- 
aible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  whole ;  and  the  first  impreesiona  only  giTo 
way  to  a  wonder  not  less  natural,  that  such  prodigioos  efforts  of  kboor 
and  sldU  shoold  remaui,  firom  times  certainly  not  bazbarons,  without  a 
trace  to  tell  as  the  hand  by  adiich  they  were  designed,  or  the  popolona 
and  powerful  nation  by  which  they  were  completed.  The  empire,  whose 
pride  they  must  haTO  been,  has  psissed  away^  and  left  not  a  memoriai  be- 
hind it»  The  religion  to  which  we  owe  one  part  of  them,  indeed,  conti- 
noes  to  eiist ;  but  that  which  called  into  existence  the  other,  like  the  be- 
ings by  whose  toil  it  was  wrought,  baa  been  swept  from  the  land."  The 
excayations  are  diyided  by  Mr  Enkine  into  three  classes :  the  northern* 
which  are  Boodhist,  ot  rather  Jain,— the  central,  which  are  Biahminical, 
—and  the  southern,  which  are  certainly  Boodlust.  Hie  names  given  to 
the  cares  are  modern,  and  hare  been  invented  by  the  Brahmin  guides  with 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  mythology  of  the  sculptares.  All  the  Brahmini- 
oal  cavea  are  aacied  to  Siva»  under  one  form  or  other ;  whereas  the 
naoMt  they  now  bear,  as  well  as  those  giren  to  the  Boodhist  caves, 
are  borrowed  from  the  legends  relating  to  the  avatars  of  Viahnoo, 
which  are  more  fomiliarly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peoples,  not- 
withstanding that  Siva  has  almost  every  where  obtained  the  aacend- 
ancy.  It  ii  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  these  astonish- 
ing stnictuxes  without  the  aid  of  plates;  but  we  subjoin  in  a  note  a 
pretty  dear  and  detailed  account  of  the  whole  by  the  Eclectic  reviewer  of 
<  Se^*s  Wonders  of  Elora.'^'     The  tiaditions  of  the  Hindoos  aacribe  aU 

"  B^gtiining  from  the  nortli,  tlid  flnt  of  these  celebrated  cavei  is  naimed  tiie  Jagtmaitk 
Sabka,  or  <Loid  of  the  Unlvene  a*  It  has  a  vhnuidhi  and  ao  upper  and  lovw  aparricm, 
all  daboratsly  soulptured  with  ftgqres  of  Hindoo  mythology,  and  among  others  one  of 
Budha.  The  pillars  and  recesses  are  richly  sculptured,  and  the  prlndpal  apartment  Is 
7B  i^t  in  depth,  by  66  In  breadth.  The  next  excavation  la  named  Panuma  Ramm,  » 
mngntnary  avalar  of  Viahnoo,  idiltdi  had  for  its  olgest  to  extcraimte  the  Kshatim 
tribe  or  warriors ;  a  legend  which  faToiirs  the  suppo«iiilon»  that  a  violent  change  in  the 
fidth  of  India  substituted  the  rites  of  Vishnoo  and  the  Brafaminical  Instlttttion  ai  ensm 
Air  the  older  and  more  almple  BndhioOdth.  The  story  is»  tha*  Flnraswn  iUma»  aHv 
havlio«  Innndated  with  riven  of  Uood  the  whole  oaith.  (that  is  India,)  was  dcstrons  of 
offering  a  sacrifice,  but  could  find  no  Brahmin  willmg  to  join  with  a  murderer. 
Mounting  the  hills  of  Concan,  he  percetved  ftmrteen  dead  bodies  oast  up  by  the  aen  on 


thobanhsof  arlrer,  npon  whioh^iuLthoiigh  inastaioof  potn^Ewtion^hoporl^^  the 
aetof  resuscitation,  and  then  oonfened  on  them  the  order  of  Brahmin  i  they  aided  Um, 
in  return,  in  his  sacrifice,  and  these  fourteen  formed  the  stock  of  the  Mahratta  tribe  of 
KokmNatha.  Whaterer  connects  the  history  of  the  eaiTes  with  the  details  of  the  lln. 
habarat  and  the  origin  of  the  castes  of  Indis^  tends  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  imn  the 
ouestion  of  their  ori|Fin.  The  third  caye  is  that  of  Indra  Sabha,  *  the  Lord  of  t£e  Skj, 
These  three  temples  haTO  communication  with  each  other,  and  may  be  oonaidcred  as  a 
distinct  dnstar.  No  port  of  these  extraoi^iinary  caves  prcoents  a  flasr  spssimifn  of  the 
state  of  Hindoo  sculpture,  dian  the  rich  dscoratinos,  the  fluted  pillar^  and  elaborate 
sculptures  of  Indra  Sabha.  A  temple  adjoining  to  tma  excavation  b  dedicated  to  Adi- 
natha,  a  species  of  Intercessory  deity  among  the  D^tty  or  Jains,  the  most  nnmemns 
'Mt  la  the  Gnaevat.  The  fourth  cave,  the  Dkertna  Ung/a^  is  i4>prsiiched  by  a  cut  or 
avenue  of  100  feet  in  length,  and  is  itself  a  chamber  about  60  feet  In  length  by  25  feet 
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these  excavations  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  historyy  and  the  most  pro- 
bable epoch  which  can  be  fixed  upon  is  that  of  the  conquest  of  Ae  peni»- 
snla  by  the  ftrander  of  the  Magadha  dynasty,  an  event  supposed  to  hv^e 
taken  place  abont  1900  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  nedek  of 
these  cates,  M.  Laryles  thinks,  were  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thdbes. 

Bombay,"^  Bombay,  the  principal  Britirii  settlement  en  the  we«t» 
em  coast  of  India,  is  situated  upon  a  small  island  formerly  oempre- 
bended  in  the  province  of  Aurungabad,  in  18"  56'  N.  kt,  and  70"  57^ 
£.  long.,  1,300  miles*  travelEng  distance  from  Calcutta,  and  770  from 
Madras.    It  derives  its  name  and  all  its  importance  from  its  excellent  har- 

In  breadth,  wlun  t1»e  ol|§ect  of  Hhidoe  w<onhip  ftppon  m  the  god  o^  JmlliM,  and  as 
such,  the  god  of  death,— 'the  eame  allegorkal  penoiiMe  that  appears  in  the  Eigyptlan 
pantheon,  in  the  character  of  Osirie  or  Seranie,  which  answers  to  the  Grecian  Alinoa 
and  Rhadinnanthua.  In  this  cave,  the  male^ciuvs  are  represented  fai  ckulnas,  or '  short 
drawers,'  as  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  fifth  eare,  Junwoua,  or  <  the  Nuptials,' 
bas  a  rich  display  of  sculpture,  and  is  ahoTS  80  feet  in  loigth.  The  cave  of  Ranuu- 
wara,  with  the  smaller  excavations,  called  NUakarUa  and  Durvaaa  AttAi,  complete  the 
aeries.  Eaeh  of  these  caves  is  filled  with  an  Immense  namber  of  symbols,  exhibtttaig 
the  leading  personifications  of  Hindoo  myUioloffy.  The  NUahanta  is  a  title  of  Slipta  or 
Maha-deo,  described  in  the  diluyian  avatar  of  cnnminc  the  ocean,  wherein  he  is  feign- 
ed to  have  acquired  the  colour  of  blue,  after  swallowuig  the  poison  produced  by  the 
Suras  and  Asuras.  Dwrvaaa  RtB/d  is  also  an  incarnation  of  Midia-des^  or  *  the  great 
sexual  deity,'  alilra  the  destroyer  and  re-nroducer  of  existence.  Many  parts  of  the  le- 
gends bear  evident  traces  of  patriarchal  history,  distorted  and  warped  oy  thdr  trana- 
mission  into  other  regions,  and  their  mixture  with  other  fiuits. 

But  the  grand  oentral  excavation  of  JTaikua,  irith  its  pantheon  of  Hindoo  deities 
displayed  in  the  lateral  and  terminating  virandas.— its  immense  area,  and  the  three 
centnu  temples,  represented  resting  on  tne  badu  or  elephants,  carries  our  astonislmient 
to  the  highest  pitch.  This  stupendous  mass  of  sonlpturs,  cmbraoing  an  area  of  860 
feet  in  depth,  about  150  feet  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  height,  mi^  challenge  compa- 
rison witn  any  wonder  of  antiquity.  The  description  occupies  so  prominent  a  part  of 
Capt.  Seely's  nsrrative,  and  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  give  all  its  multifwious  details, 
that  we  shall  sfanply  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  for  fbrtlier  formation.  The  sucesed. 
Ing  cave  is  called  jSas  Aoataroy  or  *the  Ten  Incarnations  of  Vishnoo,*  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  niches  between  pilasters  in  the  upper  story.  Among  these,  Is  one  group  of 
Mahadiva  and  Farvati,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  former  lie  <he  five  heads  of  the  sons  of 
Pandu.  Here  also  is  Kama  Cliandra,  the  sul^|)ect  of  the  Ramayana.  This  figure  is 
remarlnble  for  the  fineness  of  Us  execution.  The  hero  is  seated  in  a  car  drawn  by 
four  coursers  abreast  on  a  gallop,  a  conductor  guiding  tliem ;  he  is  drawing  iiis  bow, 
and  In  an  attitude  of  great  strsngth.  The  sutject  forms  another  ooinddcnee  between 
the  numerous  bs»-rellefs  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples. 

The  fine  excavation  which  follows,  <  the  ashes  of  Havana.'  bears  a  manifest  allusion 
to  the  celebrated  contest  between  the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  and  Kama  in  pursuit  of  revenge 
for  the  violence  offered  to  his  spouse  Sita.  No  cave  presents  a  richer  profusion  of  sculp- 
tured and  pillared  decoration,  although  captain  Seely  does  not  mention  It.  Teen  Too, 
or  <  the  Tluree  Stories,'  is  an  excavation  ofextraordinary  extent,  with  many  interesting 
pillarB  :  the  recess  has  a  gigantic  sitting  statue  of  Rama,  on  the  scale  of  80  foet  if  stand- 
ing. Dan  TaUi  or  <  the  Two  Stories,*  is  dedicated  to  Bharata,  son  of  the  ancient  king 
Davuchaunta  and  his  loved  spouse  Sacontala,  who  succeeded  his  fother  on  the  throne  of 
Ayoda  (Oude) :  he  is  asserted  to  have  conquered  the  whole  earth,  and  to  have  Instt- 
tttted  the  rites  to  the  jreds.  His  reini  is  pkaced  ISOO  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
llie  fifteenth  cave  of  tike  series  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  in  form  and 
workmanship.  It  Is  a  vaulted  temple,  85  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  FmmAiinna,  or 
<  Workman  /  the  same  personage  as  the  Egyptian  Pthah,  the  artificer  and  maker  of 
all  things,  whose  plastic  eneivy  communicates  existence  and  form  to  the  universs ;  in 
foct,  the  artistvof  the  gods.  Tht  semicircular  form  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  boldness  and 
aimpllcity  of  the  design,  render  this  cave  one  of  the  most  extraordlnarf  of  the  whole 
range ;  and  its  position  m  the  last  but  one,  marks  a  coincidence  with  the  order  of  the 
chambers  in  the  royal  tomb  discovered  by  Beboni,  in  which  a  Ytam  suite  of  symbolio 
apartments  terminates  in  a  covered  dome  of  a  higher  diaracter,  ana  beyond  it,  a  rough 
excavation.  Thus  the  sixteenth,  or  last  cave,  that  of  Dahr  Wana,  bears  a  name  im- 
plying tliat  It  Is  Aot  worthy  to  be  eeen  aflber  the  preceding  ones.  A  figure  at  the  en- 
trance is  manifestly  Gaudanui  Budha,  as  depicted  in  Pegu  and  Ava.  Gatftama  or 
Gaudama  meana  Sakia,  or  the  first  Budba.  Although  of  so  Inferior  a  dass.  It  to  m 
prodigious  and  wonderfitl  work,  and  over  Hs  entrance  the  river,  Mr  Daniel  «m  in.tlie 
rainy  season,  rushes  Into  the  pkfai  below,  forming  a  cascade  that  covers  the  trant  of 
the  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  crystal.  The  proepect  from  thto  entranos^  of  the  great 
'  tamb»  the  town,  and  the  valley  of  Elora,  Is  highly  beantlfol. 
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boor.    ^*  The  island,  as  well  as  most  of  those  in  its  ndgbboorfaood,**  says 
bishop  Heber,  ^*  is  i^parently  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  small  detached 
rocks,  which  have  been  joined  together  by  the  gradual  progress  of  coral 
leefe,  aided  by  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  corered  with  the  yegetable 
mould  occasioned  by  the  fiilling  leaves  of  the  sea-loving  coco.     The  inte- 
rior consists  of  a  long  but  narrow  tract  of  low  ground,  which  has  evidently 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  a  salt  lagoon,  gradu^ly  filled  up  by  the  progress 
whidi  I  have  mentioned,  and  from  which  the  high  tides  are  still  excluded, 
only  by  artificial  embankments.     Thu  tract  is  a  perfect  marsh  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  in  a  state  of  high  rice  cultivation.     The  higher  ground 
is  mere  rock  and  sand,  but  covered  with  coco  and  toddy-palms  where  they 
can  grow.    There  is  scarcely  any  open  or  grass-land  in  the  island,  except 
the  esplanade  before  the  fort,  and  the  exercising  ground  at  M atoonga, 
which  last  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  artillery.     The  fort,  or  rather  the 
fortified  town,  has  many  large  and  handsome  houses,  but  few  European 
residents,  being  hot,  close-built,  with  narrow  streets,  projecting  upper 
stories  and  rows,  in  the  style  which  is  common  all  over  this  side  of  India, 
and  of  which  the  old  houses  in  Chester  give  a  sufficiently  exact  idea.    The 
Bombay  houses  are,  externally,  less  beautiful  than  those  of  Calcutta,  hav- 
ing no  pillared  verandahs,  and  being  disfigured  by  huge  and  high  pitched 
roofs  of  red  tiles.     They  are,  generally  speaking,  however,  larger,  and  <m 
the  whole  better  adapted  to  the  climate.     There  are  three  government 
residences  in  the  island  of  Bombay."     Howison  draws  a  less  favourable 
picture  of  this  place.     *^  I  entered  Bombay,"  he  says,  ''  with  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  the  seat  of  wealth,  splendour,  fashion,  and  extravagance  ; 
but  a  stroll  upon  its  esplanade  removed  the  delusion.     I  believe  there  sre 
few  English  watering-places  of  the  third  class,  that  could  not  produce  a 
better  evening  turn-out  than  this  Scotch  factory.     Every  thing  bad  an  air 
of  dinginess,  age,  and  economy,  that  seemed  miserably  out  of  place  beneath 
tlie  ardent  clime  and  radiant  skies  of  Asia.     In  traversing  the  town  of 
Bombay,  one  sees  nothing  indicative  of  eastern  magnificence.     Its  streets 
are  narrow  and  unpaved,  and  the  buildings  are  more  like  merchants'  nrare- 
rooms  than  dwelling-houses.     The  European  parts  of  Calcutta  consist  of 
a  succession  of  palaces,  and  Madras  abounds  with  elegant  structures ;  but 
the  best  streets  in  Bombay,  I  should  suppose,  scarcely  equal  the  suburbs 
of  its  sister  presidencies.     Bombay  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  disappoint- 
ing place.     A  man,  on  arriving  there,  will  find  fewer  of  his  Asiatic  and- 
cipations  realized,  than  in  either  of  the  other  capitals ;  and  the  simple  fact 
of  its  being  an  island,  and  a  very  small  one,  excites  disagreeable  ideas  ot 
narrowness,  confinement,  and  want  of  scope,  which  depress  the  energies  of 
a  stranger,  uncertain  about  his  fortunes,  and  newly  exiled  to  a  foreign 
land."   In  1716  the  population  of  Bombay  was  estimated  at  16,000  souls ; 
in  1828  it  amounted  to  167,370  souls,  according  to  the  Bombay  Courant, 
of  whom  82,592  were  Hindoos,  25,920  Mabommedans,  Parsees  10,738, 
Malabars  3,005,  Jews  1,270,  Portuguese  8,020,  Armenians  39,  Chinese 
48,  British  938,  British  Asiatics  bom  in  the  island  5,000,  floating  popula- 
tion about  20,000,  military  about  10,000;  grand  total  167,370;  total  of 
houses  20,195. 

Elephanial^,  When  speaking  of  Bombay,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
forget  Skaporee  or  ElephantOy  a  small  island  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
markable for  its  stupendous  excavations  which  ha/e  afibrded  some  exercLse 
to  the  ingenuity  of  antiquarians.  Elephanta  is  a  small  island,  about  7  miles 
from  Bombay.     Of  this  island,  and  its  curiosities^  Grose,  who  visited  ii. 
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gives  the  foHowing  account :  **  It  can  at  most  be  but  about  three  miles  in 
cx>mpa88,  and  consists  of  almost  all  hill :  at  the  foot  of  which,  as  yon  land, 
3roa  seey  just  above  the  shore  on  yonr  right,  an  elephant  coarsely  cut  oat 
in  stone,  of  the  natural  bigpiess,  and  at  some  little  distance  not  impossible 
to  be  taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  stone  being  natnrally  of  the  colour 
of  that  beast.  It  stands  on  a  platform  of  stones  of  the  same  colour.  On 
the  back  of  this  elephant  was  placed,  standing,  another  young  one,  appear- 
ing to  have  been  all  of  the  same  stone,  but  has  been  long  broken  down. 
Of  the  meaning,  or  history,  of  this  image,  there  is  no  tradition  old  enough 
to  give  any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  you  ascend 
an  easy  slant,  which,  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  brings  you  to  the  opening 
or  portal  of  a  large  cavern,  hewn  out  of  a  solid  rock  into  a  magnificent 
temple ;  for  such  surely  it  may  be  termed,  considering  the  immense  work- 
manship of  such  an  excavation ;  and  seems  to  me  a  for  more  bold  attempt 
than  that  of  the  pyramids  of  Eg^t.  There  is  a  li&ir  entrance  into  this 
subterraneous  temple,  which  is  an  oblong  square,  in  length  about  80  or  90 
feety  by  40  broad.  The  roof  is  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and 
in  which  I  could  not  discern  any  thing  that  did  not  show  it  to  be  all  of 
one  piece.  It  is  about  ten  feet  high,  and  supported  towards  the  middle, 
at  equidistance  from  the  sides,  and  from  one  another,  with  two  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  singular  order.  They  are  very  massive,  short  in  proportion  to 
their  thickness,  and  their  capital  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  round 
cushion  pressed  by  the  superincumbent  mountain,  with  which  they  are 
also  of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple,  are  three  gigantic 
flgures ;  the  face  of  one  of  them  is  at  least  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a 
proportionable  breadth.  But  these  representations  have  no  reference  or 
connexion  either  to  any  known  history  or  the  mythology  of  the  Gentoos. 
They  had  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation  and  wholeness, 
considering  the  remoteness  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place ;  and  in  the  blind  fory 
of  their  bigotry,  not  suffering  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  must  have  been 
at  some  pains  to  maim  and  defiace  them  as  they  now  remain,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  stone.  It  is  said  they  even  brought  fieldpieces  to  the 
demolition  of  images,  which  so  greatly  deserved  to  be  spared  for  the  un- 
equalled curiosity  of  them.  Of  this,  queen  Catherine  of  Portugal  was* 
it  seems,  so  sensible,  that  she  could  not  conceive  that  any  traveller  would, 
return  from  that  side  of  India  without  visiting  the  wonders  of  this  cavern, 
of  which,  too,  the  sight  appeared  to  me  to  exceed  all  the  descriptions  I 
bad  heard  of  them.  About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  this  temple,  on  each 
side,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  outlets,  into  smaller  grots 
or  excavations,  and  freely  open  to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door-way, 
on  the  right  hand,  are  several  mutilated  images,  single  and  in  groups.  In 
one  of  the  last,  I  remarked  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  the  story  of  Solomon 
dividing  the  child,  there  standing  a  figure  with  a  drawn  sword,  holding  in 
one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  downwards,  which  it  appears  in  act  to 
cleft  through  the  middle.  The  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  is  into 
an  area  of  about  20  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth  ;  at  the  upper  end 
of  which,  as  you  turn  to  the  right,  presents  itself  a  colonnade  covered  at 
top,  of  10  or  12  feet  deep,  and  in  length  answering  to  the  breadth  of  the 
area ;  this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  most  regular  architecture,  an  oblong 
square,  with  a  door  in  perfect  symmetry ;  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite 
a  contrary  taste  and  manner  from  any  of  the  oldest  or  best  Grentoo  build- 
ings any  where  extant.     I  took  particular  notice  of  some  paintings  round 

IV.  4  B 
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the  cornice^  not  for  any  thing  cnrioos  in  the  daign,  but  for  the  hmatf 
and  freshneea  of  the  coloaring,  which  must  have  lasted  some  thoowndi  if 
years,  on  supposing  it,  as  there  is  all  reason  to  suppose  it,  caniemponiT 
with  the  building  itself.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  is  generally  fall  i 
water;  its  pavement  or  ground-work,  not  permitting  it  to  be  drawn  offer 
to  be  soaked  up.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  cavern  itself  ii 
not  visitable  after  the  rains,  until  the  ground  of  it  faaa  had  time  to  dry  iiis 
competent  hardness."  Different  writers,  according  to  tbeur  genovl 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  antiquities,  have  adopted  very  diflerent 
relative  to  the  age  of  this  magnificent  excavation :  some  referring  it  to  tfe 
most  remote  ages, — others  attributing  it  to  a  much  more  recent  peiioi 
The  discussion  of  this  question  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  nsefnl ;  mi 
neither  of  the  opinions  seems  to  be  founded  on  any  certain  evidence. 

Sahetic'j     On  Salsette,  a  small  nei^bouring  island,  are  a  number  of 
the  same  singular  curiosities,  equally  ingenious  in  their  constmction,  wd 
equally  unknown  in  their  origin  and  mysterious  as  to  their  afiplicaliflB. 
An  immense  number  of  caves  have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  a  laage 
of  hills  which  divide  the  island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.     Mest  d 
them,  bishop  Heber  says,  appear  to  have  been  habitations  of  monks  a 
hermits.     Many  have  deep  and  well-carved  cisterns  attacbed  to 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season,  were  well  supplied  with 
One  very  beautiful  apartment,  of  a  square  form,  its  walls  eoveiBd  villi 
sculpture,  with  a  broad  stone  bench  running  round  it,  is  called  the  dmrhmr: 
the  bishop  supposes  it  to  ba^e  been  a  school.     The  largest  and  most  re- 
markable is  a  Buddhic  temple  of  great  beauty  and  majesty,  which, 
its  present  state,  he  remarks,  would  make  a  very  stately  and 
place  of  worship.     **  It  is  entered  through  a  fine  and  lofty  portico^  havof 
on  its  front,  bat  a  little  to  the  left  hand,  a  high,  detached,  octagimal  jnllir, 
surmounted  by  three  lions  seated  back  to  back.     On  each  side  of  the  por> 
tico  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Boodh  with  his  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction ;  and  the  screen  which  separates  the  vestibule  from  the  temple, 
is  covered,  immediately  above  the  dodo,  with  a  row  of  male  and  fensk 
figures,  carved  with  considerable  spirit,  and  apparently  representing  dancos. 
In  the  centre  is  a  large  door,  and,  above  it,  three  windows  contained  b  a 
semicircular  arch ;  so  like  those  which  are  seen  over  the  entrance  of  Italka 
churches,  that  I  fully  supposed  them  to  be  an  addition  to  the  original  phs 
by  the  Portuguese,  (who  are  said,  I  know  not  on  what  ground,  to  have 
used  this  cave  as  a  church,)  till  I  found  a  similar  and  still  more  atrikiBg 
window  of  the  same  kind  in  the  great  cave  of  Carlee.     Within,  the  apsn- 
ment  is,  I  should  conceive,  50  feet  long  by  20 ;  an  oblong  square  tensi- 
nated  by  a  semicircle,  and  surrounded,  on  every  side  but  that  of  the  eft- 
trance,  with  a  colonnade  of  octagonal  pillars.     Of  these,  the  12  on  eacb 
side  nearest  the  entrance,  are  ornamented  with  carved  bases  and  capitals  is 
the  style  usual  in  Indian  temples :  the  rest  are  unfinished.     In  the  centR 
of  the  semicircle,  and  with  a  free  walk  all  round,  is  a  mass  of  rock  kit 
solid,  but  carved  externally  like  a  dome,  so  as  to  bear  a  strong  general 
likeness  to  our  Saviour  s  sepulchre  as  it  is  now  chiseled  away  and  enckaevl 
in  St  Helen  s  church  at  Jerusalem.     On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  spread- 
ing ornament  like  the  capital  of  a  column,  apparently  intended  to  support 
something ;  and  I  was  afterwards  told  at  Carlee,  where  such  an  omameat, 
but  of  greater  size,  is  also  found,  that  a  large  gilt  umbrella  used  to  spraf 
from  it.     This  solid  dome  appears  to  be  the  usual  symbol  of  Buddhist 
adoration,  and,  with  its  umbrella  ornament,  may  be  traced  in  the  Shoe- 
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t  madoo  of  Pega,  and  other  more  remote  stractures  of  the  same  faith.     The 

I  catling  of  this  cave  ia  arched  (coved)  semicircalarly,  and  ornamented,  in  a 

:  very  Biagalar  mannner,  with  slender  ribs  of  teak  wood,  of  the  same  curve 

p  nrith  the  roof,  and  disposed  as  if  supporting  it ;  which,  however,  it  does 

>  not  require.     Their  use  may  have  been  to  hang  lamps  or  flowers  from,  in 

tj  solemn  rejoicings.     They  cannot  be  very  old.     On  one  of  the  pillars  of 

s  the  portico  b  an  inscription  in  a  character  different  both  from  the  Nagree 

^  and  the  popular  running  hand  which  prevails  with  the  Mahrattas."     The 

1  innumerable  caves  formed  in  every  part  of  the  hill,  are  square  and  flat- 

2  roofed.     "  The  whole  appearance  of  this  excavated  mountain,"  says  Mr 
„  Forbes,  **  indicates  it  to  have  had  a  city  hewn  in  its  rocky  sides,  capable 

of  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants :  the  largest  temple  was  doubtless 
their  principal  place  of  worship."  *^  It  is  not  only  the  numerous  caves,** 
says  lord  Valentia,  "  that  give  an  idea  of  what  the  population  of  this  bar- 
ren rock  must  once  have  been,  but  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  and  the  flights 
of  Bteps  which  lead  from  one  part  to  another.  Yet  now,  not  a  human 
footstep  ii  to  be  heard,  except  when  the  curiosity  of  a  traveller  leads  him 
to  pay  a  hasty  visit  to  the  ruined  habitations  of  those  whose  very  name  has 
passed  away,  and  whose  cultivated  fields  are  become  an  almost  impassable 
jaog^e,  the  haunt  of  tigers  and  the  seat  of  pestilence  and  desolation." 

7tb.  BxED  AB.]  This  province  is  about  1 40  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth. 
Its  boundaries  are  Bejapoor  and  Arungabad  on  the  W. ;  Arungabad  and 
Becar  on  the  N. ;  Gundwana  and  Hyderabad  on  the  £. ;  and  Hyderabad 
on  the  S.  The  Godavery,  and  its  branch,  the  Manjera,  are  the  principal 
rivers.  It  i»  represented  as  being  a  very  fertile  country ;  but  the  recent 
state  of  it  is  not  much  known.  Since  1717  it  has  belonged  entirely  to 
the  nizam  of  Hyderabad. 

8th.  Hyderabad.^  Hyderabad  occupies  a  table-land  of  considerable 
elevation  between  the  Godavery  and  Krishna,  to  both  of  which  rivers  it 
extends*  It  has  Arungabad  and  Beedar  on  the  W.,  and  Gundwana  on  the 
E«  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Hyderabad  is  the  want  of  rivers. 
Those  that  rise  in  the  province  are  seasonal  torrents  rather  than  rivers. 
The  soil,  however,  is  said  to  be  fertile ;  and  the  proofs  of  its  former  popu- 
lation and  productiveness  are  found  in  the  remains  of  Tillages  and  tanks 
now  hid  in  extensive  jungles.  The  most  dreary  district  of  the  country  is 
that  which  stretches  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad  southward  to  the  Krishna ; 
and  yet  it  is  there  that  the  vestiges  of  a  former  population  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  city  of  Hyderabad  has  a  population  of  about  120,000 
souls ;  bat  contains  nothing  remarkable.  The  Grolconda  district  of  this 
province  has  been  much  famed,  at  least  by  poets,  for  its  diamonds ;  and 
the  strong  fort  of  Golconda  was  once  the  principal  diamond-mart  in 
Southern  India ;  but  the  country  itself  does  not  possess  a  single  diamond- 
mine*  Its  geological  structure  is  granite  and  syenite,  which  never  contain 
diamonds. 

9th«  Bejapoor.]  This  is  a  large  province,  occupying  the  S.W.  of  the 
Deccan,  and  extending  eastwards  from  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  sea  to 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  Beemah  separates  it  from  Au- 
rungabad  and  Hyderabad  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  for  almost  its  whole  length 
from  the  Western  Ghauts  to  its  junction  with  the  Krishna.  The  Toom- 
bndra  branch  of  the  Krishna,  and  its  western  branch,  the  Wurda,  form  its 
S.E.  boundary.  Between  the  summits  of  the  Ghauts  and  the  Arabian  sea 
it  is  bounded  by  the  coast-district  of  Canara,  while  its  northern  boundary 
on  the  coast  is  Coucan.    The  western  part  of  Bejapoor  is  remarkably  hilly 
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and  presents  a  nnmber  of  those  insulated  ruck-forts  called  droogM.      The 
noblest  remains  of  Mahommedan  art  in  tbe  S.  of  India  are  the  nuns  «f  tlie  dty 
^BefapooTy  styled  by  Sir  James  Macintosh  '  the  Pidmyra  of  the  Daoean.' 
"  As  the  traveller  approaches  the  city  from  the  north,"— says  a  writer  in 
the  '  Bombay  Transactions,' — **  the  great  dome  of  Mdbomed  Shah's  tomb 
is  discerned  from  the  village  of  Konnoor,  14  miles  distant.    A  nearer  ▼leir 
gives  the  idea  of  a  splendid  and  popnloos  metropolis,  from  the  immnier- 
able  domes,  and  spires,  and  bnildii^pBy  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  fhau^ 
the  road  up  to  the  wall  leads  throngh  rains,  the  illusion  of  a  Uderably 
well-inhabited  capital  is  still  preserved  by  the  state  of  the  walls,  the  gnaa 
moonted  on  the  works,  and  the  guards  stationed  at  the  gates.     On  enter- 
ing, the  illosion  vanishes,  and  the  most  melancholy  contrast  is  exhibited 
between  the  number  and  admirable  state  of  repair  of  the  buildings  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  total  destruction  of  those  formeriy  inhabited 
by  a  swarming  population.    Jui^le  has  shot  up  and  partly  obliterated 
streets  which  were  once  thronged  with  a  busy  people  in  pursuit  of  their 
various  avocations ;  and  tbe  visiter  may  now  lose  hunself  in  the  solitade  of 
ruins,  where  crowds  were  formerly  the  only  impediments  to  a  free 
sage.     The  foundation  of  the  Adil  Shah  dynasty  dates  from  the  fint  y^ 
of  the  16th  century ;  and  tbe  last  of  tbe  Bejapoor  sovereigns  was  sabju- 
gated  by  Aurungsebe,  A.D.  1685.     Within  these  200  years,  thetefare, 
were  finished  the  costly  and  stupendous  structures  which  cover  many  miles 
of  country.     The  city  walb  extend  between  six  and  seven  miles,  and, 
though  decayed  in  many  places,  there  does  not  appear  a  complete  broach 
in  any  part.     The  most  conspicuous  object  within  the  fort,  u  the  Mak' 
bara  or  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mahommed  Shah,  which  was  42  years  in 
building.     It  is  a  large  quadrangular  structure  of  brick  and  chunam,  150 
feet  square,  and,  including  the  dome,  150  feet  high.     The  dome  itself  is 
only  10  feet  less  in  diameter  than  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height  is  65  feet.     A  dicular  ledge  projects  from  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  circumference,  which  is  so  ingeuMnisly  laid  upon  supports  inclin- 
ing inwards  to  the  side  walls  in  giaoefal  curves,  that  it  does  not  apparently 
diminish  the  width  of  the  room,  but  'n  rather  an  ornament  to  it.    **  It  can- 
not be  called  a  cornice,  but  affords  the  same  relief  and  effect."     The  echo 
here,  as  in  the  whispering-gallery  at  St  Fsnl's,  ia  so  perfect,  that  the  visiter 
is  ready  to  fency  it  the  voice  of  another  person  mimicking  him.     At  the 
four  corners  of  the  tomb  are  octagonal  minarets,  about  140  feet  in  height. 
The  general  style  of  the  tomb  is  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  its  construc- 
tion does  equal  credit  to  the  taste  of  the  architect  and  the  munificence  of 
its  projector.     The  style  of  the  adjoining  mosque  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  mausoleum.     The  Jumma^Mesjeed  consists  of  a  large  but  light  dome, 
rising  to  the  height  of  140  feet,  resting  upon  parallel  rews  of  lofty  arches. 
The  unfinished  mausoleum  of  Ali  Adil  Shah  is  also  a  grand  object,  resem- 
bling, at  a  distance,  a  splendid  gothic  structure  in  ruins.    All  the  buildings 
within  the  citadel  are  in  ruins,  except  a  beautiful  little  mosque,  the  interior 
of  which  is  of  finely  polished  black  granite.    Outside  of  the  fort,  the 
MaJehara  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  II.  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.    **  On 
the  outside  of  the  body  of  the  mausoleum,  the  walls  are  carved  into  Ara- 
bic inscriptions,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  and  disposed  in  every  variety 
of  ornament.     The  gilding  and  enamel  are,  however,  entirely  defeced,  ex- 
cepting in  a  small  part  of  one  of  tbe  sides,  where  its  remains  give  a  feint 
idea  of  its  former  lustre.     A  person  looking  at  ^  illuminated  page  of  a 
b«autifal  oriental  manuscript,  magnifying  this,  and  fencying  it  to  be  rspre- 
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sented  bj  sculpture,  painting,  and  gilding  on  the  face  of  a  wall  of  black 
granite^  will  hare  some  conception  of  the  labour,  skill,  and  brilliancy  of 
this  work-  The  whole  of  the  koran  is  said  to  be  carreil  on  the  four  sides 
of  this  elegant  structure,  in  which  the  utmost  art  and  taste  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  hare  combined  to  produce  the  richest  effect.'* 

Goa.'}  A  small  sea^port,  called  New  GoOj  is  the  present  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  250  miles  S.S.E.  of  Bombay.  The  old  city,  now  deserted,  except 
by  priests,  is  about  eight  miles  up  the  rirer.  It  is  a  **  city  of  churches ; 
and  the  wealth  of  provinces,''  Dr  Buchanan  says,  "  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  their  erection.  The  ancient  specimens  of  architecture  at  this 
place,  far  excel  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  modem  times  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East,  both  in  grandeur  and  in  taste.  The  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is  said  to  be  an 
accurate  model  of  that  paragon  of  architecture.  The  church  of  St  Domi- 
nick  is  decorated  with  paintings  of  Italian  masters.  St  Francis  Xavier 
lies  enshrined  in  a  monument  of  exquisite  art ;  and  his  coffin  is  enchased 
with  silver  and  precious  stones.  The  cathedral  is  worthy  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe ;  and  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Augustinians 
is  a  noble  pile  of  building,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  magnificent 
i^pearance  from  afar."  *'  I  went  down  to  the  cathedral,"  says  the  author 
of  Sketches  of  India  \  *'  there  were  ten  canons  in  their  stalls ;  the  dean 
officiated;  the  sacristans,  the  vergers,  and  the  choristers,  all  in  their 
appointed  places.  As  for  congregation,  there  was  only  one  person  present, 
an  elderly  Portuguese  gentleman,  besides  four  stout  African  slaves,  the 
beansrs  of  the  dean's  mancheBla  (litter).  You  may  enter  seven  large 
churches  within  a  two  miles'  walk.  The  black  robe,  the  white  robe,  the 
brown ;  the  cowl  and  the  scull-cap ;  the  silk  cassock,  the  laced  surplice, 
the  red  scarf,  the  glittering  vestments ;  you  may  see  them  all.  Pastors 
abound ;  but  where  are  the  flocks  ?  I  found  in  one,  about  fifty  Indian- 
bom  Portuguese :  in  another,  a  few  common  black  Christians,  with  beads 
and  crosses.  Goa  the  golden  exists  no  more.  Goa,  where  the  aged  De 
Gama  closed  his  glorious  life ;  where  the  immortal  Camoens  sung  and  suf- 
fered. It  is  now  but  a  vast  and  grassy  tomb.  And  it  seems  as  if  its 
thin  and  gloomy  population  of  priests  and  friars  were  spared  only  to  chaunt 
requiems  for  its  departed  souls."  Goa  was  taken  from  the  Hindoo  rajahs 
of  Bijanagur  by  the  Bhamanee  Mahommedan  sovereign  of  the  Deccan, 
about  A.D.  1469;  and  in  1510,  was  captured  by  Albuquerque.  Including 
the  islands,  the  Portuguese  still  possess  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa,  40  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth. 


CHAP.  X.— THE  PENINSULA. 

As  the  Krishna,  with  its  branches,  the  Toombudra  and  the  Wurda,  form  a 
Complete  line  reaching  frt>m  the  eastern  shore  to  nearly  the  western,  they 
form  a  very  clear  and  convenient  division  between  the  Deccan  and  the  S. 
of  India.  This  line,  however,  being  taken  directly  along  the  Krishna,  in- 
cludes the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Bejapoor.  The  length  of  this 
part  of  India  along  the  W.  coast,  which  is  its  largest  side,  is  about  600 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  500.  The  surface  of  the  table-land,  or 
Balaghaviy  is  diversified  with  hills,  valleys,  and  plains ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  about  one  mile  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     The  sliores,  on 
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the  other  hand,  are  very  low.  The  divuions  are  :  the  Caroatic,  the  pin- 
cipalitiee  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  districts  of  Malabar  and  Canan, 
and  the  Balaghaut  and  Mysore.  The  rajahs  of  Mysore,  TraTancore,  aad 
Cochin,  collect  their  own  rerenues,  and  exerdse  a  certain  degree  of  sove- 
reign power ;  but  they  are  subordinate  to  British  power,  and  famish  bs^ 
annual  contributions.  The  rest  of  this  extensire  region  is  under  die  ib- 
Diediate  jorisdiction  of  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras. 

Ist.  Thb  Carnatic.]  This  large  province,  comprehending  the  fomer 
dominions  and  dependencies  of  the  Arcot  nabobs,  extends  from  the  8^  to 
the  16  th  northern  paralleL  From  the  small  river  Gnndegmma,  at  die 
southern  frontier  of  the  Circars,  to  Ci^  Comorin,  it  has  an  extent  of 
about  560  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  75.  It  is  divided  into  JVbrA- 
tfm,  Centralf  and  Southern  CanuUic^  The  northern  division  extendi 
from  the  Gundigama  to  the  Pennar  river ;  the  central  from  the  Pennar  to 
the  Coleroon  river ;  and  the  southern  from  the  Coleroon  to  Cape  CemonB. 
The  vast  height  and  extent  of  the  Ghauts  also  occasion  the  division  of  das 
country  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Carnatic  The  soil  of  the  Camatie 
near  the  sea  is  composed  of  sand  and  loam ;  the  inland  parts  present  hilb 
of  syenite,  and  the  whole  soil  of  the  province  appears  to  consist  of  the 
debris  of  disintegrated  syenite  mountains.  Salt  abounds  in  all  the  dis* 
tricts  near  the  sea.  The  country  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountains  towanb 
Cape  Comorin  is  peculiar,  both  in  its  climate  and  scenery.  The  former  ii 
mild,  and  to  Europeans  exceedingly  agreeable ;  and  the  latter  is  higUy 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  Few  districts  can  exhibit  so  many  large  tamplBi 
and  other  public  monuments  of  former  wealth  and  civilisation  as  the  Csr- 
natic  The  great  mass  of  the  population  profess  the  Hindoo  Brahi 
religion.  The  first  eruption  of  the  Mahommedans  into  the  Carnatic 
in  1310,  but  actual  possession  was  not  taken  until  Aumngzebe's  leigB. 
The  subsequent  fortunes  of  this  province  are  connected  wi&  the  histety 
of  the  French  and  English  East  India  companies.  In  1801,  the  whde  of 
the  possessions  of  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  with  the  exception  of  a  soudl 
portion  reserved  by  him  as  household  lands,  were  transferred  to  the  Brinah 
government  by  treaty.  In  this  treaty  the  nabob  reserved  to  himself  a  dear 
annual  revenue  of  between  two  and  three  lacks  of  pagodas,  ^e  Britidi 
undertaking  to  support  an  efficient  civil  and  military  establishment,  and  to 
investigate  and  adjust  the  real  and  ficlitions  claims  against  his  estate,  far 
the  liquidation  of  which  a  fund,  amounting  to  340,000  pagodaa  annnaDy, 
was  appropriated.  Commissioners  at  home  and  abroad,  with  adequate 
establishments,  were  in  consequence  appointed;  and  the  Carnatic  debts 
have  been  under  scrutiny  ever  since  1805.  The  principal  towns  are 
Tanjore^  Triehinopohfy  Madura^  Tranquebar^  Negapataniy  and  Nagortf 
in  the  Southern  Carnatic ;  Vellore,  PuUecU^  Pandicherfy,  Arcot,  and  Jta* 
draSf  in  the  Central  Carnatic ;  and  Angole  and  Saumgaun^  in  the  Nocdi- 
em  Carnatic 

Tanjore,']  Tanjore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the  same  namsb 
is  situated  in  10*  42'  N.  kt.  and  79«  11'  E.  long.,  205  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Madras.  Its  present  rajah  was  educated  by  the  venerable  Schwartx,  aad 
has  proved  himself  in  many  respects  the  worthy  pupil  of  such  a  tutor. 
He  has  put  up  a  colossal  marble  statue  of  himself  by  Flaxman  in  one  of 
his  halls  of  audience ;  and  has  nused  another  monument,  from  the  same 
distinguished  chisel,  in  the  mission  chnrch,  to  the  memory  of  his  tutor. 
The  Brahmins  are  the  chief  landholders  and  cultivators  in  this  district ;  aad 
the  company's  government,  with  that  spurious  liberality,  which  has  too 
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^  often  dtfttingniBhed  it,  pot  only  indulges  and  protects  their  idobtry,  while 

's  it  discourages  to  the  utmost  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  hut  even 

>  makes  an  annual  grant  of  45,000  pagodas  for  the  support  of  the  poorer 

V  temples  I     **  Will  it  he  helioFed,*'  says  hishop  Heher,  "  that,  while  the 

^'  rajah  kept  his  dominions.  Christians  were  eligible  to  all  the  offices  of  the 

^  atate ;  while  now,  there  is  an  order  of  government  against  their  being  ad- 
mitted to  any  employment  I !    Surely,"  adds  the  hishop,  with  well-founded 

E  astonishment,  '^  we  are,  in  matters  of  religion,  the  most  lukewarm  and 

■  cowardly  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  V 

9  Madura.']     Madura  is  an  ancient  city,  130  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Co- 

I  morin.     Its  population  in  1812  amounted  to  20,069  souls.    Its  principal 

c  remains  have  been  delineated  by  Daniell,  and  comprise  some  of  the  most 

■  extraordinary  specimens  of  Hindoo  architecture  now  extant. 

I  Tranqueharr\  The  town  of  Tranquebar  is  145  miles  S.W.  from  Madras. 

f  The  territory  attached  to  this  Danish  settlement  is  about  five  miles  long,  by 
three  broad  ;  and  the  population  in  1809  amounted  to  19,679  souls*  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  during  the  war,  but  restored  in  1814 ;  and  lias 
since  greatly  improve<l  in  commerce  and  population. 

Madrasf]  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  the  principal  settlement  of 
the  British  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  is  situated  in  13°  5'  N.  lat,  and 
80^  21'  E.  long.,  770  miles  from  Bombay,  and  1,030  miles  S.W.  of  Cal- 
cutta. It  first  came  into  the  power  of  the  British  in  1639.  The  fortress 
is  regular,  and  of  great  strength,  but  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  has  no 
harbour.  A  high  surf  on  every  part  of  the  coast  renders  landing  extremely 
dangerous.  The  town,  included  within  the  fortress,  has  many  spacious 
streets,  and  presents,  from  the  sea,  an  elegant  prospect ;  the  houses  being 
built  of  a  kind  of  stucco,  called  chunam^  capable  of  a  polish  little  inferior 
to  that  of  marble.  "  The  approach  to  Madras,  from  the  sea,"  says  Hodges, 
'*  offers  to  the  eye  an  appearance  similar  to  what  we  may  conceive  of  a 
Grecian  city  in  the  age  of  Alexander.  The  clear,  blue,  cloudless  sky,  the 
polished,  white  buildings,  the  bright,  sandy  beach,  and  the  dark  green  sea, 
present  a  combination  totally  new  to  the  eye  of  an  Englishman  just  arrived 
from  London,  who,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  rolling  masses  of  clouds  float- 
ing in  a  damp  atmosphere,  cannot  but  contemplate  the  diiierence  with  delight: 
and  the  ejre  being  thus  gratified,  the  mind  soon  assumes  a  gay  and  tranquil 
habit,  analogous  to  the  pleasing  objects  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Some 
time  before  the  ship  arrives  at  her  anchoring  ground,  she  is  hailed  by  the 
boats  of  the  country,  filled  with  people  of  business,  who  come  in  crowds 
on  board.  Tliis  is  the  moment  in  which  an  European  feels  the  great 
distinction  between  Asia  and  his  own  country.  The  rustling  of  fine  linen, 
and  the  general  hum  of  unusual  conversation,  presents  to  his  mind,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  an  assembly  of  females.  Wlien  he  ascends  upon  the 
deck,  he  is  struck  with  the  long  muslin  dresses,  and  black  faces  adorn e<i 
with  very  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  white  turbans.  The  first  salutation  he 
receives  from  these  strangers,  is  by  bending  their  bodies  very  low,  touching 
the  deck  with  the  back  of  their  hand,  and  the  forehead  three  times.  The 
natives  first  seen  in  India  by  the  European  voyager  are  Hindoos,  the  ori« 
ginal  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  In  this  part  of  India  they  are  delicately 
framed;  their  hands,  in  particular,  are  more  like  those  of  tender  females, 
and  do  not  appear  to  be  what  is  considered  a  proper  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  person,  which  is  usually  above  the  middle  size.  Correspondent  to 
this  delicacy  of  appearance,  are  their  manners ;  mild,  tranquil,  and  sedu- 
lously attentive ;  in  this  last  respect  they  are  indeed  remarkable,  as  they 
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nerer  intemipt  any  perwm  who  it  speaking,  but  wait  patiently  till  Ke  Ihw 
conclnded,  and  then  answer  with  the  g;reatest  respect  and  compoaaie.  Fran 
the  ship  the  stranger  is  conveyed  on  dbwein  a  hoat  of  the  coaatry,  calleda 
Massoolah  boat ;  a  work  of  cnrions  constmction,  and  well  calcalated  to 
elnde  the  violent  shocks  of  the  sorf,  that  breaks  here  with  great  ▼iolenee : 
they  are  formed  without  a  keel,  flat-bottomed,  with  the  sides  raised  high, 
sewed  together  with  the  fibres  of  the  ooooa-nnt-tree,  and  caulked  with  the 
same  material ;  they  are  remarkably  light,  and  are  managed  with  great 
dexterity  by  the  natives  ;  they  are  nsnally  attended  with  two  kattanutrams 
drafts),  paddled  by  one  man  each,  the  intention  of  which  is,  that  should  the 
boat  be  overset  by  the  violence  of  the  snrf,  the  persons  in  it  may  he  pre- 
served. The  boat  is  driven,  as  the  sailors  say,  high  and  dry ;  and  the  pas- 
sengers are  landed  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  immediately  enter  the  fort  of 
Madras.  The  appearance  of  the  natives  is  exceedingly  varied ;  eome  are 
wholly  naked,  and  others  so  clothed,  that  nothing  bnt  the  face  and  neck  is 
to  be  discovered ;  besides  this,  the  Eoropean  is  stmck  with  many  other 
objects,  such  as  women  carried  on  men's  dionlders,  on  palanquins ;  and  men 
riddng  on  horseback,  clothed  in  linen  dresses  like  women ;  which,  with  the 
very  different  face  of  the  country  from  all  he  had  ever  seen,  or  conceived  of, 
excite  the  strongest  emotions  of  surprise."  The  population,  in  1794,  was 
vaguely  estimated  at  300,000  souls,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  more  accurate  computation  has  since  been  made.  Owing  to 
the  want  of  a  secure  port,  the  commerce  of  Madras  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The  style  of  living  among  the  English  at  Madras, 
Mrs  Grraham  says,  has  a  great  deal  more  of  external  elegance  than  at 
Bombay ;  but  the  society  she  found  *'  neither  better  nor  worse."  Mr 
Howison  states,  that  the  Madras  and  Bengal  ofiicers  "  have  not  a  single 
tiait  of  character  in  common.  They  are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  a  per- 
son who  had  seen  very  little  of  either  party,  could  easily  distinguish  them 
under  almost  any  cirenmstances.  The  Madras  people  are  indifferent  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  to  elegant  conveniences,  and  sometimes  even  to  per- 
sonal comfort.  They  are  neither  indolent  nor  effeminate,  and  have  so  litde 
dandyism  among  them,  that  they  often  neglect  their  dress,  and  look  rather 
unmilitary.  In  elegance  of  manners,  they  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to 
the  Bengal  and  Bombay  officers ;  and  they  patronise  some  unpleasant  cus- 
toms that  are  unknown  in  the  other  Presidencies.  They  are  said  to  love 
money  more  than  other  Anglo-Indians  do ;  but  this  assertion  seems  to  be 
in  founded,  most  of  them  being  very  poor  and  very  much  in  debt.  They 
combine  cleverness,  bravery,  and  activity,  in  their  military  character,  and 

are  supposed,  when  in  the  field,  to  be  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Indian 

_    tt 
army. 

PoiulichenyJ]  Pondicherry,  the  principal  French  settlement  in  India,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Camatic.  It  is  85  miles  S. 
of  Madras,  and  about  20  or  25  days'  sail  from  the  Isle  of  France.  It  has 
no  pwts  properly  so  called,  but  good  roads.  It  was  strongly  fortified, 
but  is  now  much  declined.  The  streets  are  r^^larly  built,  and  the  Moorish 
and  Malabar  quarter  planted  with  trees.  It  has  frequently  been  taken  by 
the  British.  Its  station  is  important,  as  affording  an  easy  communication 
with  the  Dutch  ports,  and  commanding  access  to  Madras  and  Bengal.  Tlie 
population,  in  1802,  was  25,000.  By  treaty,  the  French  are  debarred  from 
restoring  the  fortifications  of  Pondicherry,  or  retaining  any  force  here. 

2d.  Travancore.;]  "  The  instant,"  says  the  author  of  the  Picture  of 
India,  *'  that  Cape  Comorin  is  doubled  towards  the  W.,  the  appearance  of  the 
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coast  and  the  countiy  iindei^goes  a  remarkable  change  for  the  better.  There 
is  no  more  a  long  dull  line  of  beach,  with  the  eternal  roll  and  roar  of  its 
snrf ;  no  more  a  soil  of  rotting  rocks  and  saline  impregnations ;  no  more  an 
atmosphere  canstic  with  mnriatic  gas ;  no  more  the  beds  of  the  rirecs  ap- 
pearing like  the  highways  of  England  during  a  hot  and  dry  sammer ;  no 
more  plains  of  thirsty  sand,  and  mountains  formed  of  naked  and  crumbling 
rock ;  all  is  fresh,  and  green,  and  smiling,  and  fragrant*  The  mountains 
are  crowned  with  forests,  producing  spices  and  aromatic  gums.  The  woods 
in  the  hollows  abound  with  elephants,  tigers,  and  bufialoes ;  and  they 
swarm  with  apes  and  monkeys,  many  of  which  congregate  in  herds  made 
up  of  smaller  divisions.  The  open  part  of  the  country  is  finely  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale  ;  and  water  is  so  abundant  at  all  seasons,  that  there  is  no 
need  of  tanks  and  artificial  courses.  Travancore  is  the  southmost  portion 
of  this  delightful  country,  and  probably  among  the  best  parts  of  it ;  and 
there  are  few  districts,  of  the  same  extent,  tluit  have  so  many  natural  ad« 
vantages  combined.  It  is,  however,  a  very  small  country,  being  only  about 
140  miles  in  length,  and  40  on  an  average  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
The  dry  and  wet  cultivation  are  pursued  with  equal  advantage  upon  the 
soils  that  are  adapted  to  them. 

3d.  Cochin.]  This  small  principality  has  the  Malabar  province  on  the 
N. ;  Dindigul  on  the  £. ;  Travancore  on  the  S. ;  and  the  sea  on  the  W.  A 
section  of  it  is  attached  to  the  district  of  Malabar,  and  governed  by  the 
British  code  of  Indian  laws  ;  the  residue  is  under  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  rajah4  The  name  of  this  district  signifies  '  a  morass,'  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by 
small  islands,  sandbanks,  lagoons,  and  salt  marehes;  but  the  country  within 
these  is  fertile. 

4th.  Malabar.]]  The  term  Malabar  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  tract 
of  country  extending  along  the  western  coast  from  Bombay  to  Cape  Co*> 
morin— a  tract  whu^h  in  Hindoo  geographical  systems  is  denominated 
Kerala,  ^<  In  the  British  province  of  Malabar,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Picture  of  India,  "  the  character  of  the  country,  changes  a  little  ;  and  nar- 
row as  the  district  is,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  there  are 
three  distinct  kinds  of  soil— the  coast,  the  hills,  and  the  slope  of  the 
Ghauts.  The  coast  which  extends,  in  all,  about  200  miles  from  S.  to  N., 
consists  of  a  sandy  and  barren  margin,  very  much  broken  by  lagoons  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  but  having  in  general  a  width  of  about  three  miles.  In 
most  places  this  sandy  soil  rises  into  hillocks  or  downs ;  and  the  inner 
one  are  remarkably  productive  in  cocoa  palms.  The  second  district  con- 
suts  of  low  hills,  of  which  the  tops  are  in  general  flat,  the  sides  rather 
steep,  and  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  separated  are  deep  and  narrow. 
Small  streams,  of  which  the  courses  are  in  general  very  short,  run  through 
these  deep  valleys,  from  the  Ghauts.  At  some  places  these  fall  into  the 
inlets ;  but  the  course  of  others  is  interrupted  by  the  sandy  shores,  and, 
during  the  rain  they  are  thus  dammed  up,  and  flood  all  the  lower  parts  of 
the  vidleys.  The  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  among  those  low  hills,  are  re- 
markably fertile,  and  so  are  some  of  the  slopes,  which  are  cultivated  in  ter- 
races, after  the  Chinese  method.  Rice  is  the  principle  produce  of  the  low 
and  flooded  lands,  and  two  or  sometimes  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the 
year ;  but  the  crops  are  not  nearly  so  heavy  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  as 
the  soil  though  sharp  and  fertile,  contains  too  much  sand  for  being  strong 
or  rich.  On  the  drier  parts  pepper  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
though  the  productions  be  very  varied,  rice,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pepper,  may 
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be  considered  as  the  prevailing  .ones.  The  slopes  of  the  Ghauts  are  of  a 
holder  character ;  and  are  chiefly  Talnable  for  their  forests— the  teak  of 
Malabar  being  of  pecatiar  excellence."  In  Malabar  and  Canara,  except  on 
the  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  seldom  reside  together  in  any  considmble 
nnmbers.  The  tillages  are  the  neatest  in  India,  and  mnch  embellished  bj 
the  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the  Brahminy  girls.  Almost  tlie  whole 
land  of  Malabar,  cnltirated  and  uncoltiyated,  is  primte  property,  and  hdd 
by  a  tenure  clearly  conreying  the  real  property  of  the  lands  to  indiTidnal 
landlords,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  selling,  mortgaging,  leasing,  bequeath- 
ing, or  otherwise  disposing  of  ^m.  The  exbtence  of  private  pit>perty  in 
the  soil,  perfectly  independent  of  control  and  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign,  was  first  discovered  in  this  province  by  the  British  authori- 
ties shortly  after  its  cession  by  Tippoo,  in  1792.  The  same  or  similar  rights 
were  afterwards  traced  in  Tanjore,  Tinnevelly,  Canara,  and  other  provinces 
where  the  Mussulman  power  had  not  wholly  obscured  or  extingniBhed  than. 
ThiB  right  is  denominated  in  the  Sanscrit  language  sivastrum  or  hhogam  : 
and  in  the  Persian  or  Arabic,  meeras, 

5th.  Canara.]  Canara  lies  to  the  N.  of  Malabar,  and  is  the  last  divi- 
sion of  the  W.  coast  of  India  south  of  the  Krishna.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  towards  the  sea  by  the  small  decayed  PortugueBe  settlement  of  Goa, 
and  beyond  that  by  Bejapoor.  The  mountains  and  Malabar  form  its  other 
land-boundaries.     It  is  a  rugged  and  but  partially  cultivated  district. 

6th.  Balaghaut.]  Though  this  name,  as  already  mentioned,  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  whole  country  above  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  it  is 
generally  applied  only  to  that  which  occupies  the  northern  portion,  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  country  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  Grhauts,  and 
having  the  Krishna  and  the  Toombudra  on  the  N.,  and  the  Mysore  country 
on  the  S.  Hie  general  slope  is  towards  the  N. ;  about  the  centre  of  the 
coontry,  where  the  Pennar  turns  towards  the  £.,  there  is  a  plain  of  very 
considerable  extent,  reaching  from  that  river  to  the  Toombudra.  The 
soil  is  in  general  fertile. 

7th.  Mtsore.]  This  country  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  table-land 
of  India  S.  of  the  Krishna.  Much  of  it  is  overrun  by  jungles  which  have 
gained  on  the  traces  of  former  cultivation  during  those  desolating  wars  to 
which  this  country  was  exposed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 


Authorities.]  Asiatic  Annual  Re^ster. — Asiatic  Researches.! — 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
and  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society. — Dr  Buchanan's  Christian  Re- 
searches, 8vo.,  1811.-~Fraser's  Journal,  4to.,  1820.^ — Wilkes'  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  South  of  India,  3  vols.,  4to. — Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir 
of  Central  India,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lend.  I824^Miir8  History  of  British 
India,  6  vols.,  8vo.,  1826.^ — Sketches  of  India,  Svo.,  1826« — Hapiilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer,  2  vols.,  8vo.  Lond.,  1828. — Heber's  Narrative,  2 
vols.,  4to.  Lond.,  1828.— Sir  Thomas  Strange's  Hindu  Law,  2  vok. 
8vo.   Load.  1829.— Rickard's  India,  3  vols.  8vo.  London,  1830 
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CHAP.  I.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  are  now  about  to  describe  tbat  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  Asia  whidi 
extends  between  Hindostan  and  China>  or  from  tbe  longitude  of  92^  to 
108<>  £.,  and  from  the  latitude  of  7^  to  26^  N. ;  being  bounded  by  Bengal 
on  tbe  N.W. ;  by  Tibet  and  Assam  on  tbe  N. ;  by  China  on  the  N.E. ; 
and  in  every  other  direction  by  the  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  the  nar- 
row isthmus  to  the  S.,  which  divides  it  from  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Name.2  ^^  ^^^  &^  present  no  generic  name  in  universal  use  for  tliis 
region.  There  has  been  a  want — ^as  is  remarked  by  Malte  Brun— of  ety- 
mological felicity  in  the  formation  of  such  as  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
It  is  often  called  The  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges^  but  a  glance  at  the 
map  wil  show  that  it  is  even  less  entitled  to  be  called  a  peninsula  than 
the  Deccan  of  Hindostan.  Among  other  appellations  also  in  use  are  the 
less  exceptionable  ones  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^ — Exterior  India, — 
and  Further  India.  As  part  at  least  of  this  region  was  once  subject  to 
the  Chinese  government,  and  as  the  inhabitants  approximate  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  both  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  the  names  of  Indo-China  and 
Hindoo- China  have  likewise  been  proposed  for  this  country ;  while  Malte 
Brun  conceives  that  the  appellation  of  Chin-India  will  secure  the  acqui- 
escence of  philological  and  geographical  criticism,  the  country  being,  in 
his  opinion,  not  an  Indo-China,  or  China  resembling  India,  but  a  Chinese 
India,  an  India  with  Chinese  features.  The  terms  Hindoo-China  and 
Hindoo-Chinese,  however,  have  obtained  sufficient  currency  with  Britinh 
geographers  at  least  to  warrant  our  adopting  them  in  preference  to  the 
Chin-India  of  the  French  geographer,  or  any  other  of  the  different  appel- 
lations we  have  now  specified. 

Physical  Features.']  The  whole  of  thb  vast  region  may  be  described 
as  hot,  moist,  and  woody.  It  contains  at  least  five  great  alluvial  plains, 
uot  inferior  in  extent  or  fertility  to  those  of  £g3rpt  or  Bengal ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  chains  of  mountains,  which 
proceed  from  Tibet,  and  run  sduth wards  in  directions  parallel  to  each 
other.  These  mountains  are  deeply  wooded,  uncultivated,  and  very  par- 
tially inhabited. 

Character  of  the  FegelationJ]  The  joint  operation  of  the  great  heat 
and  humidity  imparts  to  the  vegetation  of  this  region  a  character  of  singu- 
lar vigour  and  magnificence.  "  The  contrasts  of  barrenness  and  fertility," 
says  Malte  Brun,  *'  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking  manner.  A 
burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light  powder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust 
hard  as  rock,  those  soils  on  which  the  rain-water  does  not  fall  in  the  requi- 
site abundance,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  margins  of  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal  verdure,  and  an  aspect 
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of  pecaliar  gnadenr  from  towering  tops  and  extended  foliage,  characterize 
the  mighty  trees  of  those  climtftes,  in  comparison  with  which  the  '  kings  of 
oar  forests '  dwindle  to  the  rank  of  hamhie  Tassals.  These  giants  of  the 
▼efl^etahle  creation  are  sorroonded  by  shmbs  and  herbs  which  ezldbity  in 
their  flowers  and  fruits,  forms  the  most  singalar  and  diversified,  and  colours 
the  most  rind,  while  they  dispense  flaToon  and  odours  the  most  delidons. 
Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  Aldex^flum  vermm, 
or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal-wood,  which  are  nsed  as  perfames  in 
all  the  palaces  of  the  East.  The  teak  of  this  country  surpasses  the  Eng- 
lish oak  for  durability  in  ship-building.  The  iron-tree  is  quite  common. 
The  true  ebony  is  inctigenous  in  Cochin-China.  In  every  Strict  we  find 
the  sycamore,  the  Indtan  ^^  and  the  banana,  the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
exuberance  olf  its  large  leaves  forms  a  grove  of  itself.  There  are  other 
trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  stateliness ;  such  are  the  Signonias^ 
the  fan-palms,  the  CdbphyUum  which  shoots  up  higher  than  the  pine^  the 
Nauclea  orieiUalis^  and  the  Agallocum  of  Cochin-China,  the  leaves  of 
which  display  a  rich  purple  on  their  inferior  surfaces.  Chin-India  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  aromatic  and  medicinal  species,  and  in  those  useful  in  the  arts. 
Ginger  and  cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  are  culb- 
vated  in  large  plantations.  The  cinnamon-tree  grows  abundantly  on  both 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the 
nutmeg.  Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tinge 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.  Their  favourite  aromatics  are 
betel-leaf,  the  fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper,  to  which  they 
add  three  or  four  species  resembling  long  pepper,  and  the  grains  of  the 
Fagara  piperata^  or  long  pepper  of  Japan.  Among  the  different  dye- 
stuffs  are  distinguished  the  carmentine,  or  Justum  ivtcloriay  which  aff<Hd3 
a  beautifnl  green ;  three  species  of  royoc^  viz.  the  Morinda  umbeUatUy  car- 
ihamug,  and  gaTttbogia,  a\\  of  which  are  yellow  dyes ;  indigo ;  the  red 
wood  of  the  Lawsonia  spinosa  ;  and  sapan.  The  bark  of  the  Rhizopkora 
gymnorhiza  gives  a  beautifnl  red  dye.  The  gum-resin  called  dragon's 
blood  seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  which  are 
the  Draccsna  ferrea^  and  the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Among 
the  plants  subservient  to  industry,  we  shall  mention  the  PimeRa  oleosOj 
from  which  an  oil  is  obtained  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Chi- 
nese varnish ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  another  varnish  tree ;  the  Croton  lacd- 
ferrum^  from  which  is  obtained  the  valuable  red  lac,  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  its  ordinary  food ;  and 
finally,  the  suet  tree,  the  Sebifera  ghUinosa  of  Loureiro,  the  sapium  or 
GluUier  portesuif  of  Jussieu,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  stiff  grease,  from 
which  are  made  candles  of  an  elegant  appearance  but  unpleasant  smelL 
From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  the  bark  of  the  Nerium  anlidysentericum,  called  codogapcUa,  that  of 
the  Laurut  culiban^  the  fruit  of  the  Strt/cknos^  nux  vomica,  cassia,  tamarinds, 
aloes,  camphor,  and  castor-oil.  The  sugar-cane,  the  bamboo,  and  spike- 
nard, three  celebrated  plants  of  the  family  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  these 
countries  :  the  fint  two  in  the  rich  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.  The 
sweet  potato,  the  melongena,  and  the  love-apple ;  melons,  pumpkins, 
water-melons,  and  a  great  quantity  of  other  nutritious  plants,  enrich  die 
plains.  The  banana,  the  cocoa,  and  the  sago-palm,  afford  a  most  liberal 
supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  fruits  they  have  a  great  variety. 
The  vine  gp-ows  in  the  forests,  but  for  want  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
cessive heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.    To  make  up  for 
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this  disadvantage)  they  have  the  orange,  the  lemoo,  the  citron,  the  delici- 
008  mango,  the  pine-apple,  the  i^Ai— -the  dimocarpus  of  Lonreiro  and  the 
euphoria  of  Jnssien — ^the  mangosteen,  and  a  moltitade  of  other  fruits  nn- 
known  in  Europe.  We  may  also  take  notice  of  the  Phyliodes  placeniaria, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  wrapping  up  proyisions,  in  order  to 
heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour,  and  are  also  like  the  AmO' 
mum  gaianga  mixed  with  the  fermented  liquors  obtained  from  rice  and 
from  sugar. 

Animals,']  In  this  region  the  camel  and  the  ass  are  never  seen,  the 
horse  rarely,  and  then  nothing  better  in  size  than  a  pony,  unfit  for  useful 
labour  or  the  purposes  of  war.  The  ox  is  not  general,  the  sheep  is  un« 
known,  and  the  goat  is  not  frequent.  In  short  die  most  usefrd  and  fami- 
liar of  the  domestic  quadrupeds  of  western  Asia  and  Europe,  give  place 
here  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  elephant,  the  hufialo,  and  the  hog. 
Even  the  wild  quadrupeds  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  western  Asia,  disap- 
pear in  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  where  the  fox,  the  jackal,  the 
hyena,  the  wolf,  the  antelope,  and  the  bare  are  not  to  be  found.  Among 
the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the  single-horned  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  many  species  of  monkeys,  the  stag,  the  oryx^ 
the  Hrepsicero9y  the  civet  and  the  porcupine. 

Jl^eralsJ^  The  Hindoo-Chinese  countries  differ  remarkably  from  Hin* 
dostan,  and  other  countries  which  they  resemble  in  fertility,  in  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  their  metalliferous  products. 

Inhabitants,']  In  stature,  the  race  of  men  inhabiting  the  Hindoo-Chi- 
nese countries  is  shorter  than  the  Hindoo,  the  Chinese,  or  the  European, 
but  generally  taller  than  the  Malayan,  Their  lower  limbs  are  well  form- 
ed, contrary  to  what  obtains  among  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The  hands 
of  this  race  are  stout,  and  destitute  of  that  softness  and  delicacy  which 
characterise  those  of  the  Hindoo.  Their  persons  are  bale,  and  sufficient- 
ly robust,  but  somewhat  squab,  and  without  grace  or  flexibility.  Their 
complexion  is  brown,  darker  by  some  shades  than  that  of  the  Chinese,  but 
never  approaching  the  black  of  the  African  N^ro,  or  even  of  the  Hindoo. 
The  £ue  differa  greatly  from  that  of  the  European  or  the  western  Asiatic, 
the  features  never  being  bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined ;  the  nose  is  small, 
and  round  at  the  point,  but  not  flat;  the  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  projecting, 
and  the  lips  are  thick.  The  eyes  are  small,  having  the  iris  black,  and  the 
white  of  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  cheek-bone  give 
the  whole  face  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  instead  of  that  oval  contour  which 
marks  the  nations  of  western  Asia  and  Europe.  The  Hindoo-Chinese,  in 
their  different  divisions,  exhibit  very  various  degrees  of  civilization,  some 
being  mere  savages,  and  others,  in  point  of  attainment,  standing  in  the  se- 
cond class  among  Asiatic  nations.  In  the  highest  rank  certainly,  making 
an  enumeration  from  W.  to  E.,  may  be  placed  the  Birmese,  the  Peguans, 
the  Siamese,  the  people  of  Laos,  the  Cambodians,  and  the  Annamese,  com- 
prehending in  the  latter  term  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-China  Pkoper  and 
the  Tonquinese.  In  the  second  rank  stand  the  lesser  nations  bordering 
upon  Hindostan,  such  as  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  Arracan,  and  of  the  lowest 
order  are  a  multitude  of  savage  or  semi-barbarous  tribes,  either  the  slaves 
of  the  leading  races,  or  only  escaping  servitude  in  the  recesses  of  barren 
mountains  and  inhospitable  forests.  Yet  amidst  all  diversities  and  distinc- 
tions, moral  as  well  as  physical,  one  general  and  distinctive  character  per- 
vades the  whole  of  these  tribes,  obviously  marking  them  out  as  one  of  those 
great  gronpes  or  families  of  nations,  into  which  om:  species  is  divided.    This 
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k  indicated  by  aimilarity  of  pbyncal  form  and  statnrey  cognntkm  and 
dred  geniiu  of  langnage,  common  mannen  and  uiatitntiQna,  a  ooauKHi 
ligion»  and  in  general  among  the  dominant  tribes  a  common  standard 
measnre  of  ci^ization.  Tbeir  wan  and  rerolntions  too  hare  in  all 
timesy  until  yery  recently,  been  confined  among  themselTes,  and  yet  they 
hare  canied  on  amongst  themselres  as  actiTe  and  nnremitting  a  oonne  of 
hostility,  as  bloody  and  rerolting  warfares  as  any  on  the  records  of  the 
world.  The  general  character  of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  is  mariced  by  dm 
serrility,  indolence,  disingennoosness,  and  feebleness,  which  belosig  to 
politick  slavery  everywhere ;  they  display  no  strength  or  variety  of  cfanao- 
ter,  exhibit  no  romantic  feelings,  and  are  in  short  utterly  mumagiiiatxve, 
yet  tbeir  national  vanity  is  very  considerable. 

Languages»2  From  the  confines  of  Bengal  to  the  borders  of  Cfaitti^ 
there  exist,  besides  rude  dialects,  seven  languages,  which  have  received  a 
considerable  share  of  cultivation.  These  are  Arracanue^  the  BirmeMe,  the 
Peguan,  the  Siamese,  that  of  Laos,  the  CanUKkUauy  and  the  Anamm  Of 
alphabets  also  there  are  no  less  than  seven.  The  Hindoo-Chinese  dialedi 
are  either  chiefly  or  entirely  monosyllabic,  being  so  in  the  greatest  degree 
as  we  advance  eastward ;  they  are  rich,  however,  in  letters  and  elemental 
sounds.  They  are  all  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  of  aUuciuie, 
and  are  destitute  of  inflections,  hence  their  construction  depends  almost 
wholly  on  the  principle  of  juxtaposition.  They  are  more  or  less  mixed 
with  Chinese  or  Hindostanee  according  as  the  nations  which  speak  them 
are  situated  near  Hindostan  or  China. 

ReUgion*'^  The  religion  of  Buddha  is  universal  from  A  mean  to  Cam- 
bodia, but  differ  materially,  especially  when  viewed  as  a  civil  inatitntioD, 
from  the  Buddheism  of  Tartary,  Tibet,  and  Hindostan.  In  the  Hindoo- 
Chinese  countries,  religion  is  a  great  business  of  life ;  the  country  is  cover- 
ed with  temples,  and  every  male  inhabitant  must  at  some  period  or  other 
of  his  life  enter  the  priesthood,  though  he  may  quit  it  when  he  pleases, 
and  enter  it  again  at  pleasure.  The  priests  are  people  of  high  considers- 
tion,  and  the  people  on  their  part  make  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  cars 
of  their  souls  to  them.  With  the  Buddheists  there  is  no  supreme  God, 
and  variety  of  worship  is  held  to  be  pleasing  to  superior  beings ;  hence  they 
are  rather  tolerant  of  other  religions.  The  doctrine  of  castes  is  unknown 
in  the  Hindoo- Chinese  institutions,  and  unreasonable  antipathies  in  the 
choice  of  food ;  neither  are  religious  penances  and  ansterities  among  those 
favourite  means  of  propitiating  heaven.  Their  form  of  worship  was  in- 
troduced into  these  countries  from  Magada  or  Behar  in  Hindostan  sevoal 
centuries  after  the  christian  enu  Universal  as  far  as  Cambodia,  it  begins 
to  give  way  in  Cochin-China  Proper  and  Tonquin  to  the  form  of  woiship 
prevalent  in  China. 


CHAP.  II.-.THE  filRMAN  EMPIRE. 

Extent  and  Boundariet^  The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  state 
which  we  meet  in  proceeding  eastwards  from  Hindostan;  by  far  the  greater 
portion,  however,  of  that  extensive  country  is  still  a  terra  incognita  to 
our  geographers.  A  few  points  of  the  coast, — ^two  or  three  of  the  numer- 
ous islands  which  are  scattered  along  it  in  the  bay  of  Bengal, — together 
with  a  narrow  tract  of  country  on  either  side  of  the  Lrrawaddy,  from  the  golf 
of  Martaban  to  the  city  of  Aman^oora, — are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this 
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great  empire  of  which  we  can  he  said  to  posaeas  any  knowledge.  Colonel 
Symes,  who  was  employed  in  an  emhasay  to  the  Birman  court,  supposed 
ivom  the  infonnation  of  the  natives,  that  this  empire,  previous  to  the  late 
war  with  the  East-India  company,  extended  from  SF*  to  26"  N.  lat.,  and 
from  92°  to  104"  £.  long.,  its  length  heing  thus  1,050  geographical  miles, 
and  its  breadth  600.  Taken  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  that  is,  including 
all  the  countries  subject  to  its  influence,  Hamilton  supposed  that  the  Bir- 
man dominion,  previous  to  the  late  war,  might  contain  1 94,000  English 
square  miles.  Since  these  authors  first  wrote,  however,  the  kingdom  of 
Arracan,  the  province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  districts  of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and 
Meigui,  amounting  it  is  supposed  to  51,000  English  square  miles,  have 
been  wrested  from  this  extensive  native  government  by  the  East  India  com- , 
pany ;  and  its  southern  limits  have  receded  from  9"  to  15"  45'  N.  lat. 

Boundaries,'^  The  Birman  empire  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Assam  and 
Tibet,  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  China,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  on  the  S.  by 
Siam,  Tavoy,  and  Arracan,  and  on  the  west  by  part  of  Arracan,  Cassay, 
and  Assam,  which  are  now  interposed  between  its  frontiers  and  Bengal. 

History,']  In  Dalrymple's  '  Omental  Repertory,'  the  Birmans  are  called 
Boraghmans.  In  the  Birman  alphabet,  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the 
name  is  written  Bomans,  They  are  also  called  Mranmas.  Their  native 
country  is  Ava  Ph>per,  and  they  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of 
Pegu;  but  in  the  16th  century  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  revolu- 
tionized the  country  by  taking  possession  of  Ava,  and  then  of  Martaban. 
The  Birmans  contmued  masters  of  this  country  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  conquered  provinces  of  Pegu, 
and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  ferocity.  In  1750  and  1751, 
the  Peguans,  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and  the  active 
services  of  some  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava,  the  capital,  surrendered  to  them  at  discretion,  while  Dweepdee  the 
last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  all  his  fiunily, 
except  two  sons,  who  escaped  into  Siam.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pegu, 
returned  to  hb  hereditary  dominions,  leaving  the  government  of  Ava  to 
his  son  Apporasa.  The  conquest  had  scarcely  appeared  complete  and 
settled,  when  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  whom  Providence 
sometimes  raises  up  to  change  the  destinies  of  nations,  appeared.  This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  known  by  the  name 
of '  the  huntsman,'  and  the  chief  of  Monchaboo,  then  a  poor  village.  Hav- 
ing collected  around  him  100  picked  men,  he  defeated  the  Peguan  detach- 
ments in  small  skirmishes.  Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  he  attracted  more  numerous  followers ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  obtained  possession  of  Ava. 
Defeating  the  king  of  Pegu  in  several  subsequent  engagements,  he  invad- 
ed his  territories,  and  in  three  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  up 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.  Having  sustamed  some  indignities 
from  the  Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam ;  but,  during  the  si^;e  of  the  metropo- 
lis of  that  kingdom,  his  career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in 
1760  by  a  fatal  disease  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  and  9th  of  his 
reign.  Alompra  was  succeeded  by  his  son  !Namdojee  Frew,  a  minor,  but 
Shembuan,  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  regent, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  assumed  the  crown.  Shembuan  declared 
war  against  the  Siamese,  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but  did  not  retain 
permanent  possession  of  that  country.  In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded 
by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000  strong,  on  the  side  of  Yunnan,  which  advanced 
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IM  far  SB  a  Tillage  called  Chiboo ;  but  the  Bimiaiis  cat  eiff  thor  rappBeik 
and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  thein>  except  SydOO,  wfaa  were  aent  k 
fetters  to  the  Birman  capital,  and  compelled  to  labour  in  their  respecrifs 
trades,  but  encouraged  to  marry  Birman  wives,  and  become  iiatinaliaBd 
Bubjects.  Sbembuan  subdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.  His 
son  and  successor,  Chengusa,  a  debauched  and  bloody  tyrant,  wae  dedotNir 
ed,  and  put  to  death  in  1782,  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  own  uack 
Minderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the  goyemment.  This  prince  waetfae 
fourth  son  of  Alompra«  In  178S  he  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  against  Amen, 
which  he  easily  ccmquered.  He  then  marched  against  Sians,  where  be  met 
with  some  checks ;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  retain  poaocesion  of  the 
interior,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  weslen 
coast,  as  fEO*  south  as  Mergni,  including  the  two  important  sea-ports  of 
Taroy  and  Meigui,  which  were  ceded  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
1798. 

The  first  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Birmese  against  tiie  Bfi- 
dsh  goyemment  occuired  in  1795.  Three  criminals  haying  fled  acrsai 
the  border,  the  Birmese  hesitated  not  to  yiolate  our  territory  in  parMut  of 
them.  But  the  inyasion  was  promptly  repelled.  The  protection  aflSndsd 
by  our  goyernment  to  the  Mughs  prayed  the  next  cause  of  discord  betwixt 
it  and  the  Binnese.  The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Birmeae  goyemor  of 
Arracan  droye  great  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  proyiace,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Mughs,  to  seek  an  asylum  witlun  oar  tenitory. 
Hiey  were  receiyed ;  and  as  early  as  the  year  1799,  two-thirds  of  the 
Mughs  of  Arracan  are  supposed  to  have  exchanged  the  habitationa  of  thm 
fathers  for  a  home  and  settlement  under  British  protection.  Jeokwa  of 
these  proceedings,  a  Birmese  army  of  4,000  men  broke  into  the  proviDa 
of  ChittogoDg,  but  soon  afterwards  fell  back  across  the  frontier.  At  tfab 
juncture  it  was  imprudently  resolyed  to  settle  the  refugees  permsnimtty  ia 
the  district  between  the  Ramoo  riyer  and  the  Naaf ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  their  conquerors.  The  situation  seemed  &yo«inble 
to  people  of  their  habits ;  and  the  territory  was  without  legal  daimapts; 
but  the  consequences  were  as  might  haye  been  anticipated.  The  Mughs 
formed  themselyes  into  bands  of  marauders,  and  kept  up  a  system  of  in- 
cessant predatory  incursions  against  their  hereditary  enemies  in  Arracan. 
On  the  accession  of  the  late  marquis  of  Hastings  to  the  supreme  goyem- 
ment in  India,  he  found  an  open  breach  with  the  Binnese  all  but  effected ; 
yet  he  managed  to  hinder  its  occurrence,  and  so  far  humoured  his  neigh- 
bours as  to  permit  a  Birmese  force  to  follow  the  Mugh  depredators  into 
the  forests  of  Chittagong.  But  this  indulgence  only  raised  the  demands 
of  the  Birmese,  and  all  farther  negotiations  with  them  were  broken  o£ 
From  that  period  (1814)  up  to  the  year  1824,  the  two  parties  stood  to> 
wards  each  other  in  the  situation  of  ostensible  friends  and  secret  enemies. 
At  last,  in  consequence  of  certain  insolent  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
Birmese,  particularly  in  the  unjustifiable  arrest  of  a  few  European  and 
American  missionaries  resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  ocxupotioa 
of  a  district  lying  within  the  line  of  our  possessions,  it  was  determined  in 
the  year  1824  to  declare  war  against  them.  A  force  of  6,000  men  assem- 
bled at  Port-Cornwallis,  in  the  Great  Andaman  island,  and  sailed  on  the 
4th  of  May  for  Rangoon,  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  Birman  empire,  the 
capture  of  which  was  effected  with  little  opposition.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  near  twelye  months  had  been  lost  in  the  operations,  of  which  the 
mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy  was  the  base,  that  an  inyasion  was  attempted  fhim 
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tlie  maritime  country  of  Arracan,  which  is  divided,  as  a  reference  to  the 
common  maps  will  show,  from  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Aya  Proper,  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  parallel  and  intermediate  to  the 
aea-coast  and  the  course  of  the  Irrawaddy.     It  was  projected,  that  a  se- 
cond invading  force,  entering  Arracan,  should  cross  the  mountains  and 
strike  upon  the  Irrawaddy,  to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell's division;  and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  under  general  Morrison,  was 
assembled  on  the  Chittagoug  frontier  for  that  purpose.    General  Morrison, 
a  brave  and  distinguished  officer,  after  a  smart  action,  captured  the  city  of 
Arracan,  the  capital  of  the  province,  while  Sir  A.  Campbell  was  advanc- 
ing to  lSx>me ;  but  though  the  routed  enemy  had  fled  to  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  passage  over  the  mountains  was  believed,  upon  a  partial  reconnaisance, 
to  be  impracticable ;  and  all  farther  attempt  at  co-operation  was  abandoned. 
General  Morrison  being  thus  compelled  to  remain  *  in  the  swampy,  pesti- 
lential flats  of  Arracan,'  one-half  of  his  army  perished  there  miserably  by 
disease ;  and  the  rest  became  so  emaciated  from  sickness,  that  it  was  com- 
pletely diso]^;anized  and  useless.     Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  a 
division  of  the  army  was  despatched  as  far  as  Martaban  itself,  that  is  to 
say,  100  miles  from  Rangoon,  which  was  captured.     Yek,  situated  to  the 
eastward,  between  Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same  fate.     Having 
reduced  the  important  post  of  Donooboo,  the  road  to  Prome  lay  open  to 
Sir  A.  Campbell's  division,  which  passed  the  rainy  season  very  agreeably 
in  that  city.    The  first  exploit  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  cam- 
paign was  the  total  overtlu*ow,  in  detail,  of  the  Birmese  army ;  after  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  delude  our  general  into  the  belief,  that  his  Birman 
majesty  was  willing  to  treat  with  the  invaders  upon  reasonable  terms.  The 
general,  however,  knew  his  adversary  too  well,  and  moved  on  towards  the 
capitaL     On  the  8th  of  February  the  British  columns  arrived  at  Pagahm- 
mew,  where  they  gave  battle  to  the  enemy's  army,  amounting  to  20,000 
men,  and  entirely  defeated  it.     His  Birmese  majesty,  satisfied  at  length 
'  that  the  British  power  was  not  to  be  resisted,  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
had  been  on  so  many  occasions  o£fered  to  him,  and  which  he  had  so  re- 
peatedly rejected.     On  the  24th  of  February,  a  treaty  of  peace,  between 
the  East  India  company  on  the  one  part,  and  his  Majesty  the  king  of  Ava 
on  the  other,  was  executed  at  Yandaboo,  within  four  days'  march  of  the 
capital.     Of  this  treaty  we  quote  the  following  articles : — 

Art  II.— His  Majesty  the  King  of  Arm  renouneM  all  daiat  upon,  and  will  dbttaia  from  all  Aitnn 
intarferaiee  with,  the  priodpaUty  of  Aanin  and  its  depandendes,  and  also  with  the  eontigttous  petty 
states  of  Cadiar  and  Jyntia. 

Art  III.— To  pravent  all  future  disputes  respecting  the  boondary-Une  between  the  two  gnat  na. 
tions,  the  British  goremment  will  retain  the  conquered  prorinoes  of  Airaran,  induding  the  four  divi. 
sions  of  Arracan,  Ramree,  Cheduba,  and  Sandowey,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Ara  cedes  all  right 
thereto.  The  Anonpetoomieon,  or  Arracan  mountains,  (known  In  Airacan  by  the  name  id  Yeom^ 
boarg  or  Fokhengloung  rangeO  will  henceforth  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  great  nationa  en 
that  side.  Any  doubts  regarding  the  said  line  of  demaicatian  will  be  settled  by  commissioners  ap. 
pointed  by  the  respective  governments  for  that  purpose,  such  commissionerB  from  both  powers  to  be 
af  suitable  and  corresponding  rank. 

Art,  IV — His  lli^esty  the  King  of  Avm  cedes  to  the  British  goTemment  the  conquered  provlnesa 
cf  Ye,  TsToy,  and  Mergui,  and  Tenasserim,  with  the  ishmds  and  dependencies  thereunto  appartalo- 
ing,  taking  the  Saluen  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier.  Any  doubts  Kgarding  their 
boundaries  wUl  be  settled  as  spedAed  in  the  conduding  part  of  artide  III. 

Art,  v.— In  proof  of  the  sincere  disposition  of  the  Birmese  goremment  to  ■«««»»tf»«  the  nlatlon  of 
peace  and  amity  between  the  nations,  and  as  part  indemniflcatlon  to  the  British  goTemroent  for  the 
expemes  of  the  war,  his  Mijesty  the  King  of  Ava  agrees  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  (;ei,8SO,000)  tf 
rupees. 

Art,  VIl— In  order  to  cnlttvate  and  improve  tlie  relallcns  of  amity  and  peace  hereby  fStahHshcA 
between  the  two  govemmenta,  it  Is  agreed  that  accredited  ministers,  retaining  an  escort  or  safeguard 
of  Sfty  men,  from  each,  shall  reside  at  the  durbar  of  the  other,  who  shall  be  permitted  to  pvn*hase  or 
IV.  4  D 
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bnlU  tanilvUe  plMpof  rMld^KVyOf  pcnsmMl  iB«terlal»i  and  a  <«nmief«U  tnatj,  apen  pitac^plfi 
of  rMlpronl  adTuitfcgv,  will  be  entared  tnto  by  the  two  high  oontractinf  porttn. 

After  the  conclasion  of  the  peace,  Sir  A.  Campbell,  deembg  it  of  the 
highest  importance  that  tha  inlet  from  Arracan  to  the  heart  of  Atb  shonkl 
be  known  to  us,  in  case  of  another  war,  despatched  captain  Trent,  with  a 
battalion  of  sepoys,  and  the  elephants  of  tlie  army,  to  explore  the  best 
ronte  across  the  mountains,  from  Sembewghewn  en  the  Irrawaddy^  to  Aeng 
in  Arracan,  Captain  Trant  found  '  a  superb  road'  across  the  monntaiDS, 
which  had  been  executed  by  the  Birman  government  some  years  before,  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  Arracan  and  Ava ;  and  which,  as  it  was 
the  channel  of  so  great  an  inland  trade  as  to  be  annually  trarersed,  it  is 
computed,  by  40,000  persons,  ought  to  have  been  as  well-known  to 
our  authorities  in  India,  as  the  high  route  from  Calcutta  to  Cawnpore. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  Irrawaddy  to  Aeng  is  only  124  miles; 
and  the  detachment,  as  well  as  the  elephants,  accomplished  a  march, 
which  had  been  supposed  impracticable,  in  eleven  days. 

Physical  Features.^  The  southern,  or  best-known  portion  of  this 
country,  is  a  low,  level  land,  which,  like  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  is  annually  inundated  by  the  rivers.  The  central  pro- 
vinces consist  of  a  succession  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  divided  by 
fertile  and  well-wooded  valleys  ;  while  the  northern  parts  of  the  ootmtry, 
approaching  Tibet,  are  sdd  to  tower  into  mountains  of  vast  height.  Se- 
veral ridges  are  delineated  in  the  maps  as  intersecting  the  country  iroia 
N.  to  S. ;  but  except  the  ridge  of  Anoupec^  between  Arracan  and  Ava,  the 
names  appear  to  be  unknown.  Like  its  mountains,  the  rivers  of  this 
country  are  imperfectly  known,  and,  as  yet,  but  fancifutly  delineated. 
The  principal  rivers,  as  the  Scduen^  the  Setangy  and  the  Irrawaddy^ 
are  believed  to  have  their  sources  in  the  lofty  ridges  near  Tibet ;  tiiongh^ 
like  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  tiiey  may  be  said,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  East,  '  to  hide  their  heads  in  heaven,'  since  no  mortal  has 
yet  ti*aced  their  beginnings.  The  Kyendwen  takes  its  rise  at  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  the  Leungtang  mountains.  A  large  proportion  of  the  empire  is 
supposed  to  be  covered  by  forests,  in  which  Uie  wild  elephant  and  the 
tiger  are  sovereigns.  Interspersed  between  these  vast  and  impenetrable 
woods,  and  among  the  windings  of  the  wild  and  lofty  hills,  are  innumer- 
able lakes,  many  of  them  so  large  as  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  inland 
seas,  which  form  the  haunts  of  immense  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  and  abound 
in  various  species  of  fish.  Hie  coast  is  broken  or  indented  by  numerous 
arms  of  the  sea,  or  small  bays  ;  but  there  are  only  three  harbours  now  bit- 
longing  to  it,  which  are  those  of  Martaban,  Rangoon,  and  Bassim. 

Climate,  Soil,  and  Productiont^  The  climate  of  diis  country  is  almost 
entirely  the  same  with  that  of  Hiudostan,  though  it  is  represented  as  bmog 
move  salubrious.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  seldom  experienced ; 
the  seasons  are  regular ;  and  ^  inhabitants  generally  enjoy  good  heahfa. 
According  to  Symes,  the  southern  provinces  are  fertile,  exhibiting  a  vege- ' 
tation  no  less  luxuriant  than  that  of  Bengal ;  the  northern  parts  ai«  moui- 
lainous  and  comparatively  banen ;  the  interior  presents  all  that  beauty 
and  variety  of  landscape  which  is  common  to  these  favoured  climes.  Rice, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  which  are  cultiva^  in  Hindostaa,  are  here 
produced  in  abundance.  Wheat  is  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality.  Es- 
culent vegetables  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. All  the  tropical  fruits  are  produced  in  perfection ;  and  among  the 
produce  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned,  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality, 
sugar-canes,  cotton,  and  indigo.     Agriculture  attracts  much  of  the  atten- 
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ttoD  of  ihe  iababitauts ;  bat  their  mode  of  cultivation  has  not  been  de- 
Bcribed.  Aa  the  Birman  empire  resembles  Hindostan  in  its  other  regeta- 
ble  prodiicCioii%  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  forests  aflbrd  the 
■ama  Idiida  of  tvees.  Oak  is  said  to  be  unlmown  in  the  eastern  tionntriea; 
bal  its  plaee  is  advantageously  supplied  by  the  teak,  celebrated  for  its 
dsiabilityy  and  its  fitness  for  the  coDStmctiott  of  ships,  and  which  has  for 
many  years  supplied  materials  for  the  constractlon  of  fine  vessels  in  the 
dock^yards  of  Rangoon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  The  fir  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  region.  The  botanical  prodactions  of  the  Birman 
ampira,  Sttm,  Cambodia^  and  the  whole  region  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  are  extremely  similar. 
Bflflddes  the  teak-tree  already  mentioned,  the  Birman  territories  afford  the 
white  sandal'tree,  the  ebony^tree,  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Indian  fig,  the 
banyan^tree,  several  kinds  of  palms,  and  many  other  trees  of  which  the 
wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  Among  the  Birman  plants  Useful 
in  medicine,  or  in  the  arts,  have  been  enumerated  ginger  and  oardamum, 
inrmeric,  bete^pepper,  black  pepper,  and  long  pepper,  with  several  kinds 
of  capsicum*  The  Juslkia  tinctoria  dyes  green ;  the  morinday  the  um« 
bellata,  gamboge,  and  carthamus,  yield  a  yellow  tinge.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  Latp&onia  tpinoMj  the  (kualpinia,  the  sappan,  and  indi' 
go.  The  tamarind,  the  aloe,  and  the  camphor-tree,  are  all  products  of 
the  Birman  territories ;  as  well  as  the  cinnamon^  laurel,  nutmeg,  spike^ 
nard,  and  bamboo.  The  plantain,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  sago-palm, 
grow  wild.  Vines  are  found  in  the  forests,  and  though  they  are  at 
present  inferior  to  those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  this  inferiority  is  owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation.  Among  the 
fruits  may  be  enumerated  Uie  maago^  the  pine-apple,  the  mangosteen- 
plumb,  the  custard-apple,  the  papaw  fig,  the  lemoui  the  lime,  and  the 
orange.  The  species  of  flowers  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  and  di- 
versified ;  and  many  of  them  are  described  as  joining  the  greatest  beauty 
of  colour  to  the  utmost  fragrancy  of  smelL 

Animati,']  The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  already  described  as 
lieing  found  in  Hindostan.  The  horses  are  of  a  small  size,  but  vigorous 
and  spirited.  Elephants  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  abound 
4;hiefly  in  Pegtu  The  ichneumon,  or  rat  of  Pharaoh,  is  said  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  peculiar  to  this  country.  Buffiiloes  are  plentiful,  but  theit 
flesh  is  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  food,  nor  indeed  is  any  other  kind 
of  flesh,  except  that  of  game.     Ponltry  is  abundant. 

3GneraU,2  Besides  tin,  iron,  antimony,  lead,  atisenic,  and  sulphur,  this 
region  affords  very  pure  amber,  with  many  kinds  of  precious  stones,  among 
whidi  may  be  reckoned  amethysts,  garnets,  jasper,  loadstone,  marble,  and 
rubies.  The  ruby  is  said  to  be  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  Birman  territories 
as  the  true  diamcmd  is  to  Hin4o6tan.  In  Pegpo,  gold  is  found  in  the  sand 
of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  places  it  is  dug  from  mines ;  it  has  even  been 
eupposed  that  this  country  is  the  Ghilden  Chersonese  of  the  ancients. 
Sjrmes  assures  us*  that,  in  a  mountain  called  Woobelootaun,  near  the  river 
Kyen-dwen,  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  all  wrought 
at  the  same  time.  The  marble  dug  from  the  quarries  a  few  miles  from 
Unmierapoora  b  reckoned  equal  to  the  finest  Italian  ;  but  it  is  monopolized 
hy  government,  and  held  sacred  because  the  images  of  Godama  are  chiefly 
composed  of  this  material.  The  Birman  empire  also  contains  the  cele- 
brated wells  which  yield  the  Petroleum  oil,  a  species  of  coal-tar,  also 
monopolized  by  government,  and  from  which  a  laige  revenue  is  derived ; 
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the  anniial  ftTerage  produce  being  estimated  at  92,781  tons,  Tiliied  atneariy 
£1,000,000. 

Populalum.'}     The  population  of  this  extensiTe  kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated on  little  else  than  eonjectnre*     '<  Of  the  populataoa  of  the  Biiman 
dominions,'*  says  Symes,  "  1  could  only  form  a  conclusion  from  the  inlor- 
nation  I  reottved  of  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages»  in  the  em- 
pire ;  these,  I  was  assured  by  a  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  know, 
and  had  no  motive  for  deceimg  me,  amount  to  8,000,  not  including  the 
recent  addition  of  Arracan.     If  this  be  true,  which  I  have  no  reaaon  to 
doubt,  and  we  suppose  each  town,  on  an  average,  to  contain  800  houses^ 
and  each  house  six  persons,  the  result  will  determine  the  population  at 
14,400,000.     Few  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  solitary  habitations;  they 
mostly  form  themselves  into  small  societies,  and  their  dwellings,  thus  col- 
lected, compose  their  rwu  or  villages ;  if,  therefore,  we  reckon  their  num- 
ber, including  Arracan,  at  17,000,000,  the  calculation  may  not  be  widely 
erroneous, — I  believe  it  rather  ftdls  short  than  exceeds  the  tmdi.     After 
all,  however,  it  is  mere  conjecture,  as  I  have  no  better  data  for.my  guidance 
than  what  I  have  related."     Captain  Cox,  who  succeeded  colonel  Symes 
as  ambassador,  reduced  these  17,000,000  to  8,000,000 ;  and  captain  Can- 
ning, who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom  Hamilton  agrees, 
brings  down  the  number  to  3,000,000.     The  first  of  these  estimates  is  cer- 
tainly exaggerated,  and  the  last  much  underrated.  Without  including  the 
inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and  the  other  ceded  provmces — ^whtch  were,  of 
coufse,  comprehended  in  captain  Canning's  calculation — Mr  Crawfurd  wakta 
the  population  amount  to  4,000,000,  which  gives  about  22  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  captain  Trant  concludes,  from  the  amount  and  proportion  of 
the  military  conscriptions,  and  from  personal  view  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed,  tliat  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  probably  amounts 
to,  though  it  may  not  exceed,  6,000,000  of  souls;  and  shows  how  this 
calculation  may  be  reccmdled  with  the  far  greater  estimate  of  Sjrmes,  **  The 
late  colonel  Symes,  in  his  work  on  A  va,"  says  he,  **  computes  the  populatiou 
17,000,000,  by  supposing  the  number  of  towns  and  villages  to  amount  to 
8,000 ;  but  in  this  number,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  moie  than  two- 
thirds  only  nominally  elisted,  the  inhabitants  having  probably  emigrated  to 
other  spots,  to  which  a  new  name  would  be  g^ven,  whilst  the  desoted  vfl- 
lages,  in  the  returns  of  the  district,  would  be  placed  on  the  same  list  with 
the  inhabited  ones.     This  I  have  remarked  in  many  instances  to  be  the 
case ;  the  names  of  those  villages  handed  down  by  tradition  having  been  in- 
variably given  me,  as  well  as  those  actually  in  existence.     Colonel  Symes 
could  not  be  aware  of  this  custom,  and  thus  his  calculation  is  not  founded 
on  so  erroneous  a  basis  as  has  generally  been  supposed."  In  connexion  with 
this  circumstance,  of  the  immense  number  of  mined  and  deserted  towns, 
both  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  and  that  of  Aya  proper,  captain  Trant  has  a 
number  of  highly  interesting  notices,  scattered  through  his  volume,  on  the 
architectural  remains  and  other  antiquities  of  the  country.     From  these 
monuments,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  regions  must  have  been, 
at  periods  both  more  and  less  remote,  the  seat  of  an  empire  far  more  popu- 
lous, better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  altogether  more  flourishing 
and  wealthy  than  the  present  state.     The  more  modem  tale  of  desolation 
is  told  as  well  by  the  traces  of  villages  thickly  strewed  over  the  country, 
where  the  nearest  hamlets  are  now  10  miles  asunder,  as  by  the  ruined 
ramparts  and  vast  solitary  area  of  Pegu,   Psgham-mew,  IVome,  and 
various  other  once  magnificent  cities.     The  walls  of  the  last  place  here 
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named  may  bo  traced  through  a  circait  of  10  miles ;  and  the  massiTe  thick- 
Bess  and  strength  both  of  these  brick  remains,  and  of  other  structures  of 
the  same  material,  are  deplorably  contrasted  by  the  wretched  mud-hovels 
and  wooden  bulwarks  of  the  modem  Birmese  towns.  But  the  surriying 
monuments  of  earlier  ages  are  still  more  remarkable.  The  neatly  and 
strongly  arched  roofs  of  old  temples,  show  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  vaulting,  which  the  Birmese  have  now  totally  lost.  Frescoes  of 
great  age  are  found  on  the  walls  of  these  structures,  still  retaining  the  most 
brilliant  colouring,  and  in  every  respect  superior  to  more  modem  attempts 
of  the  kind ;  and  lliose  enormous  masses  of  brick,  the  Dagon  and  Shoema- 
doo,  and  Shoezeegon  pagodas,  at  Rangoon,  Pegu,  and  Pagahm,  are  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  It  is  remarkable.that  these  stupendous  constractions  are 
altogether  dissimilar  from  any  religious  edifices  in  India,  and  *  iq>proach,* 
says  Trant,  ^  in  idea  nearer  to  the  pyramids  than  any  other  relic  of 
antiquity.' " 

The  population,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  a  homogeneous 
mass,  distinguished  by  the  same  manners,  language,  and  religion.  It  con- 
sists of  at  least  18  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  dififering  from  each  other  in 
many  of  those  great  physical  and  moral  features  which  constitute  a  wall  of 
separation,  as  it  were,  among  men.  Blumenbach  and  Yirey  have 
classed  the  Birmans  with  the  Mongols ;  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  with  the 
Chinese ;  while  Crawfnrd — whose  authority  is  certainly  of  great  weight — 
considers  them  to  be  mK>re  nearly  allied  to  the  Malays.  In  Ava,  the  Bir- 
mans Proper  are  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  dvilized ;  and 
each  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  recedes  further 
and  further  from  the  point  of  refinement  attained  by  the  leading  tribe ;  but 
however  much  these  tribes  may  differ  from  each  other  in  language,  religion, 
and  refinement,  they  have  all,  according  to  Mr  Crawfnrd,  the  same  physical 
type,  that  is,  the  same  cast  of  features,  the  same  complexion,  and  the  same . 
form.  "  The  Bunnahs,"  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Bengal  Hurkaru,*  '*  are,  in 
g^eral,  men  of  low  stature,  but  stout,  muscular,  and  c^wble  of  enduring 
great  privation.  They  are  possessed  of  amazing  activity  and  strength,  and 
the  postures  into  which  a  Bnrmah  throws  himself,  while  engaged  in  pugilis- 
tic and  other  athletic  exercises,  are  scarcely  to  be  credited.  In  what  we  call 
bottom,  they  are  not  inferior  to  Englishmen,  and  they  resemble  us  likewise. 
in  their  love  of  boxing,  and  similar  amusements.  In  true  bravery  they  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  Asiatics,  as  no  one  who  has  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  at  Rangoon  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  We  are  informed,  and 
we  believe  truly,  that  the  Burmahs  are  famous  for  stratagems,  and  that  in 
the  execution  of  them  they  display  a  wonderful  degree  of  patience,  coolness, 
and  intrepidity.  Hence  an  ambushed  Burmah  will  not  move  though  an 
enemy's  foot  should  be  within  an  inch  of  his  person  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  there  are  few  who,  at  such  a  moment,  would  be  equally  still  and 
collected." 

Dress,2  In  dress  the  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  nations 
of  western  India.  .  The  principal  part  of  the  male  dress,  which  covers  the 
loins,  and  reaches  half-way  down  the  leg,  consists  of  a  double  piece  of 
clothr  about  10  cubits  long,  and  is  loosely  wrapped  about  the  body.  Over 
this  a  frock  is  worn,  with  sleeves  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the 
knees :  this  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  cotton,  broad-cloth,  or 
velvet,  and  in  winter  is  quilted.  The  head  is  covered  with  a  small  square 
handkerchief,  commonly  of  English  book-muslin,  which  is  wom  like  a  tur-. 
ban.     The  lower  classes  of.  women  wear  only  a  single  garment,  called  a 
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thabi^  resembling  a  sheet.     This  »  wrapped  round  the  body,  and 
the  breasts,  is  ftotened  vnder  the  aims.    It  descends  almost  to  ^e  anklMy 
bnt  is  not  closed  by  a  seam  before,  so  that-^like  the  Spartan  fotnalcs.  if 
Enripides  belie  them  not^'Wfaen  walking,  a  great  part  of  the  leg  is  ex- 
posed.  From  lliis  habit  custom  has  long  remoTed  erery  idea  of  indelieacy^ 
Among  the  npper  ranks,  sumptuary  laws  are  established,  which  determine 
the  several  ornaments  and  decorations  by  which  the  different  clasaee  are 
distinguished.    When  a  nobleman  is  to  appear  at  court,  he  puts  on  a  keg 
robe  of  flowered  relret,  or  satin,  which  readies  the  ankles,  and  of  which 
the  sleeres  and  collar  are  open.     A  mantle,  or  scarf,  thrown  oyer  this, 
hangs  from  the  shoulders.     On  the  head  is  worn  a  high  velret  or  silk  cap» 
which,  by  being  plain,  or  embroidered,  indicates  the  rank  of  the  weaier. 
Tlie  men  wear  ear»Ting8,  which,  in  those  of  high  rank,  are  generally  of  a 
large  size,  and  weigh  down  the  ears  almost  to  die  shoulders*    Tlie  rank  of 
women  \n  distinguished  by  the  fillets  and  ornaments  by  which  the  hair  is 
bound  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  the  head.     Those  of  the  higher  classes 
generally  wear  a  shift,  which  reaches  only  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  is  drawn  tight,  and  fastened  by  strings.     This  is  corered  by  a  loose 
jacket,  with  ti^t  sleeres.     A  piece  of  silk  or  cloth  encircles  the  waiac, 
and  descends  to  the  feet.     When  they  go  abroad,  a  silk  sash  crosses  ^ 
bosom,  while  the  ends  are  thrown  over  the  shoulders.    When  a  woman 
wishes  to  be  particularly  fine,  she  stains  her  nails,  and  the  palma  oi  her 
hands,  of  a  red  colour ;  she  strews  on  her  bosom  the  powder  of  sandal- 
wood ;  with  the  same  powder  she  sometimes  rubs  her  face ;  and  she  tinges 
her  teeth  and  the  edges  of  her  eyelids  with  black.     The  last  onstom  ia 
sometimes  adopted  by  the  men.    Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long ;  the  men 
tying  it  in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  women  on  the  beck. 
FasUonable  young  beaux  frequently  tie  the  knot  on  one  side.     Sandak 
are  often  worn,  but  neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings;  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  however,  carries  an  umbrella.     The  barbarous  eua- 
tom  of  tattooing  universally  prevails  among  the  male  part  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  tattooed  figures  appear  of  a  blade  or  blue  colour  upon  a  brown 
ground,  and  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  lamp-black  procured  from  the  aoot 
of  sesamum  oil  mixed  with  the  gall  of  the  mirga  fish.     The  objects  thus 
depicted  are  animals,  and  cabaUstical  letters  and  figures  uitended  as  dianns 
against  wounds.     This  absurd  process  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the 
beauty  of  the  individual,  but  is  submitted  to,  because  not  to  be  tattooed  is 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy.     Few  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Bow 
rampooter,  except  the  Birmese  and  Talains,  ha^e  preserved  this  ancient 
custom.     The  practice  of  chewing  betel  is  universal,  and  the  aiae  and 
fabric  of  the  paun-box,  denote  the  rank  of  the  owner.    The  boxes  of  the 
nobles  are  of  gold,  those  of  the  next  grade  of  silver,  and  those  of  the  in^ 
rior  class  of  brass  ;  the  betel-vine  grows  abundantly  in  Arracan,  hut  the 
most  valuable  kind  is  brought  from  Cheduba.     The  betel-nuts  are  wholly 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  the  kind  most  esteemed  is  the  red  eort,  the 
tint  of  which  is  ^ven  artificially  by  the  growers  about  Dacca,  by  steeping 
the  nuts  repeatedly  in  water,  and,  after  drying,  putting  them  by  in  a  doae 
place,  excluded  from  light  and  air,  in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
they  assume  the  colour  which  fits  them  for  the  Birman  market. 

Manners  and  Customs.^  The  Birmans  are  untainted  with  that  jealovsy 
of  disposition  which  has  pervaded  so  many  eastern  nations^  and  which  hm 
caused  the  women  to  be  confined  from  all  intercourse  with  the  male  sex. 
In  Ava  the  women  mingle  with  the  men  as  freely  as  they  do  in  Europe. 
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Bat  thovgb  feonte  hare  h&re  *  giMiter  ahve  of  liberty  than  k  enjoyed  by 
ibem  in  weveni  neigfabonring  nntianey  still  they  do  not  enjoy  that  respect 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  by  snpeiior  cinlissiion*  They  sra  by  the  men 
^ooeideied  aa  beings  of  an  inferior  dsss;  their  eridence  is  not,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  considered  as  haying  the  same  force  as  that  of  the  men ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  eren  prohibited  from  entering  the  ciwrts  of  justice* 
Like  the  ancient  Gennans^  the  Biraiese  appear  to  believe  that  women 
sometimes  possess  sapematnial  knowledge  and  power.  In  the  late  war 
with  the  &iglish,  as  many  female  sorceressss  as  conld  be  found  in  Ava 
were  collected  and  sent  down  to  their  anny  before  Prome,  to  pat  a  spell' 
upon  onr  forces  and  nnman  them.  In  Hindostan,  marriages  are  often^ 
C4>0tracted  while  the  parties  are  infants ;  bat,  among  the  Birmans,  no  con- 
tract is  made  till  the  parties  arrire  at  the  age  of  pnberty.  When  a  yonng 
man  is  desirons  of  paying  his  addresses  to  a  female,  the  proposal  is  made 
by  his  nearest  female  relation.  If  his  advances  be  agreeable,  a  patty  of  bis 
fneads,  together  with  the  maiden's  parents,  adjust  the  marriage-portion. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials  arriTss,  the  bridegroom  sends  his 
mistress  three  lower  garments,  throe  sashea,  three  pieces  df  white  muslin, 
and  such  jewels,  bracelets,  and  ear-rings,  as  hb  situation  in  life  will  per- 
mit. The  writings  are  thmi  made  oat  in  due  form,  and  the  bride's  parents 
prapera  a  feast,  at  which  the  parties  eat  ont  of  the  same  dish.  The  cere- 
mony is  thos  coQclnded ;  and,  without  any  fatlmr  solemnity,  the  marriage 
is  consummated.  Among  the  Birmans,  marriage  is  a  dril  contract,  and  is 
entirely  unconnected  with  religion.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  except  to  the 
loyal  fiunily ;  bnt,  though  a  man  can  only  hare  one  wife,  he  may  have  as 
many  ooncnbines  as  he  chooses.  The  condition  of  the  latter,  bowerer,  is 
not  llie  most  enriable.  If  they  live  in  the  same  house  with  the  wife,  they 
are  booad,  by  law,  to  perform  for  her  eyoy  office  ^  a  servant ;  tiiey  at- 
tend her  when  she  goes  abroad;  they  bear  her  fan,  her  betel-boz,  her 
waler-flagon;  and  thus,  by  contributing  to  her  ease^  to  her  pomp,  and 
consequently  to  her  pride,  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  share  which 
tliey  may  attract  of  her  hoebaad's  affBCtioa.  When  the  hosband  dies  in- 
testate, f  of  fan  property  goes  to  his  children  born  in  wedlock,  and  ^  to 
hia  widow,  who  continues  to  be  tlie  children's  guardian  till  they  arrire  at 
the  years  of  matnrity.  As  many  of  his  servants  as  were  bound  in  servi- 
tade  to  him  become  the  slaves  of  the  widow.  If  he  wish  them,  at  his 
death,  to  obtain  their  freedom,  he  most,  by  an  eipress  act,  emancipate 
them  during  his  life.  In  soine  eases  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife ;  bat  the 
process  is  so  expensive,  as  to  put  the  privilege  beyond  the  reach  of  by  far 
the  greater  number.  The  Birmans  have  been  accused  of  selling,  or  rather 
of  letting,  their  women  to  strangers  for  a  stipulated  time :  but  this  prac- 
tice b  confined  to  the  lowest  of  the  pec^le.  The  females  thus  hired  are 
aaid  generally  to  be  faithful  to  their  temporary  masters,  and  often  to  be 
uaeful  to  them  in  the  transaction  of  bnsiuess.  The  contract  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  departure  of  the  stranger,  since  no  woman  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  country.  In  this  particular  the  restraint  of  the  women  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  men,  since  the  latter  are  permitted  to  travel  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  Birman  funerals  arc  conducted  with  considerable  solemnity.  The 
bodies  of  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  burnt ;  those  of  the  lower  ranks 
are  thrown  into  a  river,  or  buried,  as  the  ceremony  of  burning  is  expensive. 
In  the  former  class  of  funerals,  the  corpse  is  placed  on  a  bier  nosed  on 
men  8  shoulders.    The  friends  and  relations  foUow  it  in  HKHiruiBg ;  and 
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that  their  grief  may  I4>p6ar  to  be  the  more  violent,  women  are  hired  for 
the  purpose  of  maloag  melancholy  exdamations.  The  body,  with  the  bier  | 
on  which  it  lies,  is  then  placed  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  and  the  poonghees^  or 
priests,  walking  round  the  pile,  repeat  prayers  to  Godama ;  after  widch 
the  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  whole  is  immediately  oonsamed.  The  bones 
are  then  collected  and  buried.  Those  of  the  higgler  ranks  are  not  burnt 
immediately  af^  their  death ;  their  bodies  are  embalmed,  and  lie  in  state 
daring  six  weeks,  or  two  months. 

The  mode  of  paying  honours  to  the  remains  of  a  poongheej  or  priest, 
differs  entirely  from  that  obserTed  towards  a  common  corpse.  When  the 
breath  is  out  of  the  body,  it  is  embalmed  with  the  costliest  spices  procnr* 
able,  and  put  into  a  large  box  full  of  honey,  which  is  locked  up.  In- 
telligence is  then  sent  by  express  to  the  neighbouring  provinces  or  districts, 
stating  that  the  poonghee  is  dead  and  lying  in  state,  and  that  on  a  oertam 
day  the  ceremony  of  earring  him  will  take  place.  This  ceremony  of  car- 
ring  consists  in  placing  the  corpse  of  the  poonghee  in  a  vast  and  stately 
car.  The  assembled  multitude  from  the  different  districts  then  strive  to 
drag  the  car,  one  party  one  way,  and  one  the  other.  The  fint  may  be 
called  water-ers,  and  the  second  fire-ers.  If  the  water-ers  succeed  in 
dragging  the  car  their  way,  in  spite  of  the  opposing  party,  they  have  the 
right  of  committing  the  poonghee,  car  and  all,  to  the  river.  If  the  fire- 
party,  on  the  contrary,  gain  the  victory,  they  dispose  of  the  poonghee  and 
his  appurtenances  by  fire. 

Cku$e$  of  Societif,']  Society,  both  among  the  Birmans  and  Talains,  is 
dirided  into  seven  classes :  viz.  the  royal  family,  the  public  officers,  the 
priesthood,  the  merchants,  or  *  rich  men,'  the  cultivators  and  labourers, 
the  slaves,  and  the  outcasts.  With  the  exception  of  the  sauhwas,  or  tri- 
butary princes,  no  class  of  public  officers  are  hereditary ;  a  poor  merchant 
appears  to  belong  to  no  class,  for  it  is  only  when  a  man  has  acquired  con- 
siderable property  that  he  is  regularly  admitted  into  the  caste,  as  it  were, 
and  registered  as  a  '  rich  man.'  Those  merchants  who  possess  wealth  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  court,  that  is,  instead  of  being  liable  to 
be  plundered  at  uncertain  intervals,  they  are  subjected  to  regular  periodical 
extortion.  The  labouring  class  is  divided  into  proprietors  and  common 
labourers,  the  latter  constituting  the  great  majority.  Every  man  in  the 
country  is  regarded  as  the  king's  slave ;  and  his  services  may  at  any  time 
be  commanded  by  the  government  in  any  way  it  may  judge  proper. 

lUUgioiu']  in  religion  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  this  empire,  are 
Buddhists.  Although  the  Birmans  have  every  motive,  according  to  their 
system  of  religion,  to  practise  good  works,  yet  no  people  can  be  worse  in 
moral  respects.  Their  religious  motives  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  good,  or  to  maintain  private  and  public  morality.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  Birman,  as  of  every  other  Pagan  religion,  there  is  no  power 
in  it  to  make  men  better,  and  its  best  precepts  are  no  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  moral  character  of  its  devotees.  The  Birmans  are  subtle, 
thievish,  mercenary,  addicted  to  robbery  and  fraud ;  truth  and  honesty  are, 
in  fact,  not  known  among  them  as  virtues.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarks  that  in 
Siam  he  had  not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  religious  opinions  above 
the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition,  but  that  in  Ava  the  case  was  dif-  / 
ferent.  "^ 

ForiM  of  worthip.']  Godama  is  said  to  have  enjoined  his  followers  to 
worship  his  images  and  relics :  accordingly,  some  of  these  relics  are  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  every  temple,  and  few  of  them  want  images  of  this  great 
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object  of  adonitiiNi.  The  temples  are  nsnally  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
ami  some  of  them  are  of  great  height*  The  elemtion  of  a  few  is  said  not 
to  be  lees  than  500  feet.  The  temples  which  contain  the  relics  of  Godama« 
and  thoee  which  contain  his  imi^;es  only,  appear  to  be  constmcted  in  a 
different  manner.  The  former  are  represented  as  being  of  solid  brick- 
work ;  while  the  latter  are  hollow.  A  large  temple,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  relics,  is  often  surrounded  with  small  chapels  containing  images  of 
Godama,  who  is  represented  as  a  young  man,  but  of  different  magnitudes, 
and  in  different  postures;  the  images  are  sometimes  not  more  than  six 
inches  high,  and  sometimes  of  such  a  size  that  the  fingers  are  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thigh.  They  are  formed  of  clay,  copper,  silver,  or  alabaster; 
some  of  them  are  painted  of  various  colours,  and  others  gilded.  Besides 
images  of  Godama,  the  temples  of  the  Birmans  contain  dbe  images  of  se- 
veral saints,  the  favourites  of  their  god,  with  representations  of  many  ani<* 
mals,  such  as  elephants,  monkeys,  and  lions ;  but  to  these  images  they  pay 
no  religious  adoration, — ^they  only  consider  them  as  possessing  sometlung 
venerable,  on  account  of  their  having  been  useful  to  Godama. 

The  votaries  of  Godama  say  prayers  at  sunrise,  and  before  they  retire 
to  rest.  Like  the  Roman  catholics,  they  make  use  of  rosaries  formed  of 
various  kinds  of  seeds.  There  is  no  regular  daily  public  worship.  The 
pubHc  acts  of  religion  are  reserved  for  particular  solemnities,  such  as  the 
dedication  of  a  temple,  or  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival.  Offerings 
are  made ;  but  the  religion  of  Buddha  forbids  to  sacrifice  any  animal.  The 
offerings  consist  of  fruts,  boiled  rice,  and  flowers,  with  various  figures  of 
paper  and  gold-leaf.  The  rich  present  white  umbrellas,  with  ornaments  of 
gold,  slippers,  canes,  pillows,  and  gilded  utensils ;  the  poor,  who  cannot 
afford  offerings  iM>  expensive,  present  imitations  of  them  in  paper.  To  gild 
part  of  a  temple  is  considered  a  very  meritorious  act.  The  king  annually 
expends  a  considerable  sum  for  this  religions  purpose ;  and  many  of  the 
temples  which  have  not  yet  been  completely  covered,  exhibit  several  spots 
decorated  through  the  devotion  of  individuals.  For  inferior  acts  of  homage, 
pieces  of  gilt  paper,  and  snudl  ornaments,  are  accounted  sufficient.  Along 
the  road  to  every  temple  stalls  are  placed,  where  such  articles  are  exposed 
for  sale,  and  he  who  is  inclined  to  perform  some  religious  duty,  walks  out, 
purchases  his  offering  by  the  way,  leaves  it  in  the  temple,  and  supposes 
that  he  has  thus  performed  an  act  agreeable  to  the  Deity.  The  women 
are  said  to  frequent  the  temples  in  greater  numbers  than  the  men.  They 
generally  go  thither  in  parties. 

The  days  on  which  the  temples  are  most  generally  frequented,  are  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  when  it  changes.  For  three  months  of  the  year,  a 
kind  of  Lent  is  observed,  during  which  the  more  scrupulous  fast  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset.  At  the  end  of  this  Lent,  a  whole  mouth  is  celebrated  as  a 
kind  of  festival ;  and  one  part  of  the  rejoicing  always  consists  in  illumina- 
tions. Besides  this  public  festival  there  is  another,  which  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  On  this  occasion  many  games  are  cele- 
brated ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  men  and  women  amuse  them- 
selves by  throwing  water  at  each  other.  During  both  festivals,  sports  of 
wrestling  and  dancing,  with  entertainments  of  music,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, processions,  and  fiie-works,  succeed  each  other  almost  without  in- 
terruption. Of  these  festivals,  however,  it  appears  that  religion  makes  a 
very  inconsiderable  part. 

Priests.']  The  rahans^  or  the  priests  of  Godama,  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  monks  in  cathoHc  countries.     They  do  not  appear  to  take  any  con- 
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oern  in  die  religions  acts  performed  in  die  temples^  and  few  of  dieni  are  pre- 
sent at  processions,  or  at  religions  ceremonies  of  any  kind ;  they  appear 
indeed  to  visit  the  public  places  of  worship  less  freqnendy  than  any  other 
class  of  people.  Their  wiiole  time  is  employed  in  collecdng  provimons^ 
and  acquiring  knowledge  or  communicating  it  to  others.  Like  the  oadiolie 
monks,  the  rahans  live  together  in  colleges,  or  couTonts,  founded  for  thai 
purpose  by  the  munificence  of  the  rich.  Tlie  decency  of  duur  lives,  and 
their  hospitality  to  strangers,  are  said  to  be  eminent ;  and  the  respect  paid 
to  them  by  die  other  daaees  of  the  community  is  proportional.  The  most 
honourable  place,  either  upon  a  road  or  in  company,  is  always  yielded  to 
them ;  and  they  are  allowed,  in  their  conyents,  to  make  use  of  painting 
and  gilding, — a  privilege  which  they  enjoy  in  common  only  with  the  king. 
No  rahan  ever  kindles  a  fire,  lest  by  that  act  he  deprive  an  animal  of  life ; 
he  consequoidy  dresses  no  victuals,  but  depends  upon  receiving  them  in 
that  state  from  the  charity  of  others.  He  is  allowed,  however,  to  eat 
every  kind  of  food  uHbich  may  be  presented ;  even  animal  food  in  that  case 
is  not  forbidden,— for  though  it  is  reckoned  sinful  to  put  a  living  creature 
to  death,  it  is  not  so  to  eat  it  when  dead.  Every  rahan  is,  by  his  religionsi 
profession,  bound  to  procure  his  food  by  ^  the  labour  of  his  feet,'  as  they 
term  it.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  can  distinguish  the  veins  on  his 
hands,  he  issues  from  lus  convent,  with  his  sab&itf  or  vessel  of  wicker- 
work,  under  his  arm.  Stopping  at  every  door  in  his  way,  but  observing 
the  deepest  silence,  he  receives  into  his  sabeit  such  ready-dressed  provisions 
as  the  inhabitants  diink  proper  to  afford,  and  passes  on  without  returning 
his  thanks.  He  is  forbidden  to  use  any  solicitationB.  He  is  not  permitted 
even  to  give  notice  of  his  being  at  the  door.  These  begging  excursions  are 
seldom  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  provisions  for  subsistence, 
as  the  zeal  of  the  laity  rarely  permits  them  to  be  in  danger  of  want :  the 
provisions  obtained,  after  satisfying  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  col- 
lector, are  given  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  needy  stranger,— and  such  is  the 
hospitality  of  the  rahans,  in  dividing  what  they  have  collected,  that  few 
beggars,  not  of  their  own  class,  are  said  to  be  found  in  the  Birman  empire. 
In  every  convent  of  rahans  there  is  a  superior  called  zara,  or  *  reador,* 
who  is  supposed  to  enjoy  considerable  power  among  those  of  his  own  con- 
vent, as  they  always  approach  him  with  respect.  The  zaras  of  the  prin- 
cipal convents  live  in  splendid  apartments,  have  numerous  attendants,  and 
enjoy  several  privileges  denied  to  the  principal  nobles.  Their  authority, 
however,  does  not  extend  beyond  their  own  colleges,  since  the  superior  of 
each  convent  is  mdependent  of  the  superior  of  every  other.  Among  other 
privileges  possessed  by  this  religions  body,  may  be  mentioned  their  power 
of  preventing  the  most  atrocious  criminal  firom  being  executed,  by  barely 
touching  him  when  upon  the  road  to  execution*  Before  a  person  be  adU 
mitted  into  the  priesthood,  and  received  into  a  convent  of  rahans,  he  un- 
dergoes a  public  examination ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  what  pro- 
gress he  has  made  in  mental  improvement,  but  to  discover  whether  or  not 
he  be  free  of  bodily  infirmities, — a  male, — a  lawfiilly-begotten  son, — free 
of  debt, — and  not  dependent  upon  some  superior.  The  initiation  is 
pompous,  and  very  expensive ;  but  when  the  ceremonies  necessary  on  this 
occasion  are  over,  the  person  is  supposed  to  lose  sight  of  every  sublunary 
care.  A  person,  however,  who  has  attached  himself  to  this  profession,  is 
not  supposed  to  be  bound  to  it  for  life.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  with- 
out scandal,  quit  his  convent,  and  engage  in  the  active  concerns  of  life* 
The  kiaunUf  or  convents  of  the  rahans,  are  different  in  their  atmctun 
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from  common  lioiiflesy  and  much  resemble  the  architectore  of  the  Cbmeae. 
They  are  entirely  made  of  wood,  comprehending  in  the  inside  one  large 
hall,  open  at  all  sides.  There  are  no  apartments  for  the  private  recreaUons 
of  the  rahans, — ^publicity  is  the  prevailing  system  of  Birman  conduct. 
They  admit  of  no  secrets  either  in  chnrch  or  state.  ConTents  of  yoong 
women  are  said  formerly  to  have  existed,  into  which  virgins  entered,  mak- 
ing a  vow  of  perpetual  celibacy.  These  convents  are  now  abolished, 
either  by  custom  or  by  authority.  The  only  nuns  now  to  be  found  are 
old  women  who  shave  their  heads,  and  dress  in  white.  They  are  said  to 
take  care  of  the  temples  and  to  attend  funerals. 

The  White  elephant.']  Besides  these  wholly  religious  characters,  tliere 
is  a  very  important  personage,  the  second  dignitary  in  the  kingdom,— the 
White  elephanty  who  has  a  regular  cabinet,  composed  of  ministers,  secre- 
taries, under-secretaries,  &c.  &c  This  animal  is  not,  as  has  been  errone*' 
ously  supposed,  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Birmans,  but  merely  forms 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty. «  The  residence  of  the 
White  elephant  is  ocmtiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  with  which  it  is  eon- 
nected  by  a  long  open  gallery,  supported  by  numerous  wooden  pillars,  at 
irhe  farther  end  of  which  a  curtain  of  black  velvet  embossed  Mrith  gold, 
conceals  the  august  animal  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  i  and  before  this 
'Curtain,  the  offerings  intended  for  him  are  displayed.  His  dwelling  is  a 
lofty  hall,  covered  with  splendid  gilding  both  inside  nnd  out,  and  support- 
ed by  64  pillars,  half  of  which  are  elegantly  gilt.  To  two  of  these  his 
forefeet  are  fixed  by  silver  chains,  while  his  hind  ones  are  secured  by  links 
of  a  baser  material.  His  bed  consists  of  a  thick  matrass,  covered  with 
Uue  cloth,  over  which  a  softer  one,  covered  with  crimson  silk,  is  spread. 
His  trappings  are  of  gold,  studded  with  laige  diamonds,  pearls,  sapphires, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones.  His  betel-b<Hc,  spittmg  pot,  ankle-ringsb 
and  the  vessel  out  of  which  he  feeds,  are  all  of  pure  gold,  inlaid  with  pre- 
etous  stones ;  and  his  attendants  and  guard  amount  to  1000  persons.  The 
White  elephant,  thus  treated,  appears  to  be  an  animal  whose  colour  has 
been  changed  by  a  disease  of  the  leprous  kind ;  hut  is  by  the  Birmans  sup- 
posed to  contain  a  human  soul,  in  the  last  stage  of  many  millions  of  trans- 
migrations, and  about  to  be  absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  Deity. 

Language  and  Writing,'}  The  language  of  the  Birmans  has  S3  simple 
sounds  or  characters.  It  is,  Uke  the  languages  of  Europe,  written  from 
left  to  right.  The  PbU  language,  written  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  is  the 
sacred  text  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam ;  but  in  a  specimen  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  that  dialect,  the  missionaries  could  only  discover  three  Sanscrit 
words ;  a  part  seems  taken  from  the  Chinese.  The  diaracter  in  common 
use  is  a  round  Nagari  derived  from  the  Pali  which  is  square.  It  is  formed 
of  circles,  and  segments  of  circles,  variously  disposed,  and  written  from  left 
to  right.  Specimens  of  both  have  been  publi^ed  by  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries, who  have  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  latter  language.  In 
writing,  many  contractions  are  used,  and  the  whole  is  executed  with  great 
despatch.  The  zares^  or  writers  in  courts,  often  write  down  what  an 
officer  dictates  who  does  not  speak  slow. — Almost  every  Birman  carries 
with  him  a  parafuatk^  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  strong  blackened  paper, 
measuring  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  and  about  18  inches  wide.  It  is  folded  up 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  the  breadth  of  each  fold  being  about  6  in- 
ches, and  the  length  corresponding  to  the  breadth  of  the  sheet.  Upon 
this  parawaiky  with  a  pencil  of  steatites,  the  Birman  keeps  his  accounts, 
and  takes  such  memorandums  as  he  thinks  necessary.     To  efface  any 
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writmg  which  is  no  kmger  iuefii]»  the  leaves  of  the  paramoMk  are  mUed 
orer  with  charcoal  and  a  species  of  doUchos. 

Literature,']  Reading  is  an  accomplishment  so  common  among  die  Bir* 
mans,  that  there  is  not  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  possessed  of  it,  and 
the  art  of  writing  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  tolerably  general.     In  the  preseDt 
state  of  their  literature,  the  Birmans  can  derive  bnt  little  advants^e  Imn 
their  proficiency  in  the  art  of  reading,  as  their  compositions  consist  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  of  rude  songs,  religions  romances,  and  histories  which  are 
no  better  than  romances.'     "  Every  convent,"  says  Bnchanan,  ^'  has  a  col- 
lection of  hooks ;  several  of  which  are  pretty  considerable.   The  most  com- 
mon copiers  are  the  rahans.     Hiese  books  are  kept  in  chests,  mach  orna- 
mented with  gilding,  and  bits  of  looking-glass,  listened  on  with  lacquer 
in  the  shape  of  flowers.     At  Amerapoora^  we  were  shown  a  part  of  the 
royal  librsry*     This  is  a  brick  bailding  surrounded  by  enclosed  conrta  and 
temples,  which  occapy  a  dcligfatfal  sitoation,  in  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  city.     Near  it  is  a  small  bnt  most  elegant  Kiaung  (convent.)     To 
this,  at  times,  the  monarch  retires ;  and  we  were  shown  the  gilded  couch 
on  which  he  reposes,  while  the  Zorado  reads  to  him,  and  instmcta  him  ia 
the  duties  of  religion.     The  library  itself  is  neither  a  convenient  nor  a 
handsome  building.     The  gallery,  into  which  wo  entered,  contained  about 
a  hundred  chests,  gilded  on  the  sides,  and  lacquered  above,  with  the  gene- 
ral title  of  their  contents  written  in  golden  letters.    The  i^ests  were  larger 
and,  if  full,  must  have  contained  many  thousand  volumes.     As  we  saw 
only  a  part,  I  presume  that  the  king's  collection  is  very  extensive.**   Instead 
of  paper,  the  Birmans,  in  their  more  elegant  books,  make  use  of  sheets  of 
ivory  stained  black.     The  characters  are  gilded  or  enamelled,  and  the 
edges  are  generally  gilded.     Books  are  sometimes  written  on  the  palmyra 
leaves,  in  which  case  the  letters  are  in  black  enamel,  while  the  maigins 
are  ornamented  with  flowen.     When  the  book  is  intended  for  common 
use,  the  characters  are  engraven  on  palmyra  leaves  with  an  iron  instrument. 
To  form  a  book,  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  to  consist  are  bound  together  by 
a  cord  passed  through  holes  at  the  end  of  each  leaf,  and  the  two  outsidle 
leaves  are  covered  with  wooden  boards,  which  protect  the  volume.     On 
the  uppermost  of  these  boards,  which  are  generally  gilded  and  lacquered,  is 
written  the  title  of  the  book.    If  the  volume  be  of  the  more  elegant  kind,  it 
is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  silk,  and  bound  with  a  garter  in  which  is  woven  its 
title.     Treatises  on  law  are  said  to  be  numerous,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Menoo.  Dramatic  entertainments  are 
common,  consisting  of  music,  dancing,  action,  and  recitative  dialogue,  in- 
termixed with  songs— the  only  part  of  the  entertainment  previously  com- 
posed—the  dialogue  being  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  performer.     Songs 
are  numerous,  and  in  high  estimation ;  but  they  seem  to  have  no  other 
kind  of  poetry.     Their  music  is  described  as  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Chinese ;  Buchanan  speaks  of  it  as  disagreeable  to  Ids  ears, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  candidly  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  musical 
knowledge. 

*  As  a  specimen  of  Birmese  history,  we  copy  a  natire  author's  version  of  that  of  the 
late  war.  '*  In  the  year  1186  and  1187,  the  Kola^pyer,  or  white  strangers  of  the  west, 
fastened  a  quarrel  upon  the  lord  of  the  golden  palace.  They  landed  at  Haagooo,— tsek 
tliat  place  and  Prome,— and  were  permitted  to  advance  as  far  as  Yandahoo^  for  the  king, 
iVom  motives  of  piety  and  regard  to  life,  made  no  effort  wliatever  to  oppose  them.  'Vhm 
strangers  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  their  enterprise,  and  by  tlie  time  they  reach- 
«d  Yandaboo,  their  resources  were  exhausted  and  tHey  were  in  great  distrsH.  Thef 
petitioned  the  Icing,  who^  in  his  clemency  and  generosity,  sent  them  large  sums  of  money 
to  pay  ^htfir  expences  back,  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  country  !** 
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S€ienee.'\  In  scientific  parsoits  tbe  Birmans  are  fiir  behind  the  Hindoos. 
Tlieir  astronomy  is  said  to  have  been  rery  defectire,  and  their  geography 
still  more  so :  the  whole  extent  of  their  foreign  adrentnres  being  bounded 
to  the  S.  by  Prmce  of  Wales  island,  and  to  the  N.  by  the  Hoogfaly.  In  this 
coantry,  howerer,  many  bramins  are  found,  who  have  introdnced  sereial 
of  the  astronomical  improvements  of  their  conntry ;  but  these  bramins  are 
represented  as  being  generally  more  ignorant  than  those  to  be  found  in 
Hindostan.  The  Birman  year  commences  on  the  I8th  of  April.  The 
common  year  is  lunar ;  but  they  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  solar 
year  of  365  days.  The  year  is  divided  into  12  months,  alternately  con- 
sisting of  SO  days  and  29  days,  in  the  following  manner : 

Tagoo,      •        •        •        . 

Kaaioum, 

"No'imawiff, 

Ta^da-layy     . 

The  year,  thus  made  up  of  lunar  months,  is  eleven  days  shorter  than  the 
solar  year.  In  order  to  bring  it  nearly  to  coincide  with  the  solar  year,  an 
intercalary  month  is  added  every  third  year.  This,  however,  does  not 
make  the  coincidence  complete,  and  consequently  the  principal  festivals 
revolve  round  the  whole  months.  The  bramins,  sensible  of  this  defect, 
wish  at  proper  intervals  to  introduce  other  intercalary  months,  but  in  this 
respect  they  have  generally  found  the  superstitious  prepossessions  of  the  ra- 
-bans  too  obstinate  to  be  easily  overcome*  Tbe  year  1817  of  the  Christian 
era  agrees  with  the  year  1179  of  the  era  of  the  Birmans.  From  what 
particular  circumstance  that  era  originated  has  not  been  ascertained.  It 
has  been  suspected  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Slam. 

The  Birmans  display  great  attachment  to  tbe  arts  of  divination  and  as- 
trology. Fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  are  carefully  calculated ;  and  in- 
cantations are  not  unfirequent.  The  *  noble  science'  of  alchemy  has  also 
its  votaries  in  this  country.  Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  has  been  late- 
ly introduced,  but  appears  not  yet  to  have  become  common.  The  skill  of 
the  Birman  surgeons  extends  only  to  the  dressing  of  wounds  and  the  set- 
ting of  bones. 

Arts  and  Mantifaclures.']  In  the  fine  arts,  a  nation  like  the  Birmans 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  made  any  very  considerable  progress.  Among 
them,  as  among  many  other  nations,  religion  has  been  the  mother  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting ;  but  they  have  made  little  progress  in  either ;  and  even  in 
architecture  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  The  few  re- 
spectable pagodas  which  are  found  in  tbe  country  are  constructed  after 
Siamese  models.  Their  paintings  are  unintelligible  unless  accompanied  by 
written  descriptions.  Mr  Crawfurd  remarked  that,  as  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover, the  art  of  casting  images  of  metal — ^which  is  daily  practised  by  the 
Siamese— was  unknown  to  the  Birmans.  In  the  useful  arts  they  are  scarcely 
more  advanced.  The  women  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  Ava,  if  we 
except  a  few  male  captives,  of  the  Cassay  nation,  who  earn  their  livelihood 
by  weaving.  The  Birman  female  weavers  produce  good  cotton  fabrics ; 
but  the  artisans  of  Manchester  undersell  them  even  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  The  principal  silk  manufactories  are  supplied  with  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  China  and  Pegu ;  and  the  artisans  in  this  branch  of  industry 
also  are  women.  The  common,  coarse,  unglazed  earthenware  of  the  Bir- 
mans is  the  best  in  India,  and  is  very  cheap.     Iron-ore  is  melted  in  Ava, 
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irbere  there  are  maimfttctiiras  in  which  sirordi,  spean,  muiketBy  or  nther 
matchlocks,  kniresy  sdssois,  and  caipenten'  tools  are  fiBdwicated.  All  ar- 
ticles of  steel  are  imported  from  BengaL  Mr  Crawfard  says,  he  aaw  in 
the  market  of  Ava— withont  being  able  to  ascertain  the  nses  to  which  it  is 
applied— -considerable  qnantides  of  antimony  reduced  to  tbe  metallic  state. 

CommerceJ]  The  natural  products  of  the  Biiman  empire,  whidi  are 
articles' of  exportation^  or  likely  to  become  so,  are  the  following:  lioe, 
gram,  cotton,  indigo,  cardamnms,  black  pepper,  aloes,  sagar,  saltpetre,  salt, 
teak-timber,  stick-lac,  kuih  or  terra  japonica^  areca  nuts,  dammer,  fustic, 
sapan  wood,  and  earth-oil,  honey,  bees-wax,  iTory,  and  rubies  and  sap- 
phires. The  mineral  products  are :  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  ttlver,  antimony, 
white  stataary  marble,  lime-stone,  and  coal. 

In  1795,  the  quantity  of  teak  and  other  timber  imported  to  Madras  and 
Calcutta,  from  the  Birman  dominions,  required  a  return,  chiefly  in  Indian 
and  British  cotton-goods,  amounting  to  the  Talue  of  £200,000 ;  and  the 
trade  has  since  been  progressively  on  the  increase,  as  teak  cannot  be  con- 
veyed from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coast  unless  at  so  great  an 
expense  as  to  preclude  the  attempt.    This  brandi  of  commerce,  beifore  the 
late  war,  shared  in  the  adfantagss  of  free  trade :  the  Birmaas  were  begin- 
ning to  be  clothed  in  British  fril>ric,  and  our  merchants  had  pushed  then: 
enterprises  to  Amerapoora,  the  capitaL     The  teak-forests  are  described 
by  persons  who  have  visited  them  to  be  of  the  most  extensive  deecriptioa, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  possible  demand  for  a  period  beyond  computatimL 
The  sugar  is  manufactured  by  Chinese,  and  is  white  and  of  good  quality ; 
the  exportation  of  it  is  prohibited,  but  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  en- 
couragement were  given  to  the  manu&cture,  it  might  be  carried  to  a  great 
extent.     The  price  of  the  clayed  sugar  at  Ava,  is  30  to  36  nqiees  the 
100  vis,  or  365  pounds  avoirdupoiB.    The  commerce  betwixt  the  northern 
and  soudiem  quarters  of  tbe  empire  is  greatly  ftuulitated  by  the  river  Iia- 
waddy,  on  which  several  thousand  boats  are  annually  employed  in  trans- 
porting rice  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  supply  the  capital  and  the  northern 
districts,  as  also  salt  and  nappi,  or  pidded  sprats.     Articles  of  foreign  im- 
portation are  mostly  conveyed  up  the  Irawaddy ;  a  few  are  introduced  by 
the  way  of  Arracan,  and  carried  over  the  mountains  on  mens  heads. 
European  broad  cloth,  hardware,  coarse  Bengal  muslins,  Cossimbazar  silk- 
handkerchiefs,  china-ware  and  glass,  are  the  principal  articles  carried  up 
the  river.     Cocoa-nuts  brought  from  the  Nicobars  are  looked  upon  as  a 
delicacy,  and  bear  a  high  price.  Merchants  carry  down  silver,  lac,  predoos 
stones,  catechu,  and  some  other  articles.     The  lower  parts  of  the  Biiman 
territory,,  the  districts  of  Sarwan  and  Sarwadi  especially,  are  considered  n 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo, — ^the  pluit  grows  wild,  and 
is  also  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  domestic  use ;  more  than  one  factory 
was  about  to  be  established  by  Europeans  when  the  war  broke  out.     The 
principal  articles  of  import  by  sea  into  the  Birman  dominions,  are  Bei^al, 
Madras,  and  British  piece-goods,  British  woollens,  iron,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  copiper  for  sheathing,  lead,  quicksilver,  borax,  sulphur,  saltpeti«^ 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  sugar,  arrack,  and  rum,  and  a  little  opium,  earthen- 
ware, Chinese  and  English  glass-ware,  cocoa-nuts  and  betel-nut.  The  trade 
in  British  piece-goods  has  of  late  years  much  increased,  whilst  that  of  Ma- 
dras piece-goods  has  proportionally  diminished.     On  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Birman  dominions  an  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  China  and  other 
eastern  states.     Tbe  chief  emporium  is  at  a  place  called  Banmoo,  on  tbe 
Chinese  frontier,  and  at  Midai,  four  or  Bre  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ame- 
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npoora.  Maiiommedan  and  Birman  mercnants  of  Ava  go  to  Banmoo  to  meet 
the  Chinese,  part  of  whom,  not  nnnsaally  four  or  five  thousand,  come  down 
to  Midai.  The  Chinese  import  copper,  orpiment,  quicksiWer,  Termillion, 
iron  pans,  silver,  good  rhnbarb,  tea,  filne  honey,  and  raw  silk,  with  dogs  and 
pheasants.  Their  merchants  travel  on  small  horses  and  moles,  and  are  said 
to  be  two  months  on  the  road.  The  tea  that  is  brought  by  the  Chinese  is 
black,  and  is  made  up  in  round  cakes  or  balls ;  some  of  it  is  of  very  fine 
flJAvouE,  and  it  is  all  of  a  different  description  from  any  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  of  Canton.  The  better  qualities  are  well  adapted  for  Europe ;  the 
retail  price  is  but  one  tiktd — little  more  than  a  rupee — for  one  o»,  or  nearly 
four  pounds.  This  tea  is  used  by  all  who  can  afford  it ;  but  a  cheaper  sort, 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  some  part  of  the  Birman  territory,  is  an  article  of 
great  and  general  demand.  It  is  eaten  after  meals  with  garlic  and  sesa- 
mum  oil,  and  it  is  customary  to  offer  it  to  guests  and  strangers  as  a  token 
of  welcome*  The  returns  of  the  trade  with  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  cotton,* 
irory,  and  bees'  wax,  with  a  small  quantity  of  British  woollens,  chiefly 
broad  cloth  and  carpets.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported  is  very  consider- 
able— ^it  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  70,000  bales  of  300  pounds  each  ; 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  cleaned.  The  Ava  cotton  of  the  lower  provinces 
is  of  a  short  staple,  but  that  of  the  upper,  long,  and  of  a  fine  texture.  The 
cotton  of  Pegu,  it  is  said,  is  sent  to  Chittagong  and  Dacca,  and  is  the  ma- 
terial of  the  fine  Dacca  muslins. 

Another  line  of  traffic  is  that  with  the  country  of  the  Shans,  or  as  it  is 
termed  by  Europeans,  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  The  Shan  traders  repair  an- 
nually, in  the  dry  season,  to  the  Birman  country,  bringing  with  them  stick- 
lac,  bees'  wax,  a  yellow  dyewood,  various  drugs  and  gums,  raw  silk,  lac- 
quered ware,  ready  made  jackets,  stuffed  with  cotton,  onions  and  garlick, 
turmeric,  and  coarse  sugar  in  cakes.  The  chief  returns  are  dry  fish,  nappi, 
and  salt.  The  chief  fair  at  which  the  Shans  attend  is  at  Pelk,  six  or  eight 
miles  S.  of  Ava,  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Irawaddy  under  the 
walls  of  the  capital ;  there  are  several  smaller  (airs  along  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Irawaddy,  and  one  more  considerable  is  annually  held  at  the  Dagou 
pagoda,  near  Rangoon. 

We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  commissioners  in  Arra- 
can,  to  establish  regular  marts  at  Talek  and  Aeng,  exempt  from  any  duty ; 
and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  be  frequented  in  considerable 
numbers  by  traders  from  beyond  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  various  articles 
procurable  either  from  Arracan  itself  or  from  Bengal,  by  that  route.  Many 
of  these  are  of  indispensable  necessity  to  the  Birmese ;  and  others,  although 
articles  of  luxury,  are  of  little  less  importance.  We  learn  also  that  the  salt- 
jworks  of  Arracan  are  likely  to  be  very  productive.  The  result  would  be 
still  more  ftivourable,  only  that  the  additional  produce,  brought  into  the 
Indian  market  from  this  source,  cannot  fail  to  effect  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  price. 

The  Birmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin :  silver  in  bullion,  and  lead, 
being  the  current  monies  of  the  country.  What  foreigners  call  a  iikaly  pro- 
perly kiai^  is  the  most  general  piece  of  silver  in  circulation,  It  weigln  10 
pennyweights,  10|  grains.  The  subordinate  currency  is  lead  ;  and  all  com- 
mon market-articles,  such  as  fish,  flesh,  rice,  and  greens,  are  sold  for  so 
many  weights  of  lead,  which  being  a  royal  monopoly,  is  raised  in  the 
markets  for  above  its  intrinsic  value.  The  average  price  of  rice  at  the 
capital  is  about  2^.  Hd.  for  84  pounds  ;  at  Rangoon  and  Martaban  about 
250  pounds  for  2s,  Sd,  It  is  necessary  for  every  merchant  to  have  a  banker 
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to  manage  his  moDey-traasactioiUy  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  metal,  charging  a  commission  of  one  per  cent. 

One-tenth  of  all  produce  is  exacted  as  the  authorised  due  of  the  goTem- 
ment,  and  one-tenth  is  the  amount  of  the  king  s  duty  on  all  foreign  goods 
imported  into  his  dominions.  The  revenue,  arising  from  customs  on  im- 
ports are  mostly  taken  in  kind.  A  small  part  is  converted  into  cash,  the 
est  is  distributed  and  received  in  lieu  of  salaries  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  court.  Money,  except  on  pressing  occasions,  is  never  disbursed  from 
the  royal  coffers.  To  one  man  the  fees  of  an  office  are  allowed ;  to  another, 
a  station  where  certain  imposts  are  collected ;  a  third  has  land  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  his  employment.  By  these  donations  they  are 
not  only  bound  in  their  own  personal  servitude,  but  likewise  in  that  of  all 
their  dependants. 

GaDernmentr\  Government  in  Ava  is  a  coarse,  rude  despotism ;  as 
vexatious  in  its  operation  as  it  is  arbitrary  in  character.  The  king  is — 
as  we  hav^  already  explained — absolute  lord  of  the  life  and  property  of 
his  subjects,  and  is  seldom  disposed  to  curtail  in  practice  the  extent  of  his 
prerogatives.  The  prince  of  the  blood  is  styled  JSngy  teekien ;  and,  as 
the  descent  is  lineal,  he  always  takes  place  of  the  king's  brothers.  The 
other  branches  of  the  royal  family  are  distinguished  by  various  titles,  and 
always  meet  with  great  submission  from  their  inferiors.*  Tlie  tvongees^  or 
chief  ministers  of  state,  are  considered  as  being  next  in  rank  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood.  They  are  four  in  number.  They  meet  daily  in  the  coun- 
cil-hall, to  transact  the  business  of  the  state ;  conducting,  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  the  whole  affiiirs  of  the  nation.  The  wongees  are  assisted  by 
four  woondockSf  who,  in  the  council-hall,  sit  in  a  deliberative  capacity, 
without  being  permitted  to  vote.  Next  to  the  woondocks  are  four 
atiatvooms^  or  ministers  of  the  interior.  They  enjoy  considerable  in- 
fluence»  and  have  access  to  the  king  at  all  times;  and  from  them  he 
generally  chooses  his  privy  counsellors.  The  Birmans,  in  the  regulation 
of  their  government,  seem  to  have  a  predilection  for  the  number  four. 
There  are  four  seredogees^  or  chief  secretaries  of  state ;  four  nachautngees^ 
who  sit  in  the  council,  and  report  what  is  transacted ;  four  sandofigaansj 
or  ushers,  who  regulate  ceremonials,  carry  messages  from  the  council  to  his 
majesty,  and  introduce  strangers  of  rank  to  his  presence ;  and  four  may- 
TDoonSy  who  superintend  different  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and  different 
districts  of  the  provinces,  and  who  execute  the  orders  issued  to  them  by 
the  lotoo  or  council.  There  are  nine  sandozainsy  or  readers,  who  read 
aloud  in  the  council,  all  official  writings,  and  every  paper  on  public  busi- 
ness ;  and  likewise  a  paymaster-general,  or  assaywoon,  who  possesses  con- 
siderable influence.  In  the  Birman  empire  hereditary  honours  are  un- 
known. Each  is  elevated  by  the  act  of  his  sovereign ;  and  when  he  dies, 
his  descendants  are  not  distinguished  from  other  natives.  The  chief  mark 
of  distinction  among  the  great  is  a  chain,  which,  according  to  its  form, 
and  the  numl)er  of  its  doublings,  distinguishes  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  lowest  rank  is  distinguished  by  three  chains  of  open  work.  Three, 
twisted  in  a  different  form,  disUnguish  the  rank  immediately  superior. 
Different  degrees  are  marked  by  six,  by  nine,  and  by  twelve  chains.  The 
last  is  the  highest  number  that  can  be  assumed  by  a  subject.  The  king 
wears  twenty-four  chains. 

Court  Ceremonials.^  Should  European  courts  imagine,  that  they  have 
appropriated  to  themselves  a  nicety  of  ceremony  superior  to  that  of  all 
others,  th^v  would  certainly  be  deceived.     The  ceremonials  of  the  courts 
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of  Asia  seem,  in  this  respect,  greatly  to  surpass  them ;  and  in  none  is  that 
nicety  carried  to  greater  perfection,  or  rather  to  greater  excess,  than  in  the 
Birman  conrt*  Colonel  Symes  gives  an  account  of  his  reception  at  that 
court,  which  is  calculated  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  fancy  of 
every  European : — *^  Coming/'  says  he,  *^  to  the  top  of  a  short  street  lead- 
ing down  to  the  palace,  we  were  desired  by  the  sandohgaan,  or  master  of 
she  ceremonies,  iJirough  Baba  Sheen,  to  stop  and  make  obeisance  to  the 
residence  of  his  majesty,  by  a  gentle  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  they  did,  a  desire  with  which  I  complied,  although 
I  conceived  the  distance  so  great  as  hardly  to  require  that  mark  of  respect. 
When  we  had  proceeded  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther,  the  sandoh- 
gaan repeated  the  ceremony  of  bowing,  to  which  I  offered  no  objection ; 
nor  should  I  have  felt  the  smallest  reluctance  in  complying,  had  not  the 
manner  of  the  sandohgaan  been  what  I  considered  extremely  disrespectful, 
llius  we  proceeded  until  we  came  to  the  rhoom,  which  was  a  lofty  hall* 
raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  open  on  all  sides :  it  was 
situated  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  palace  court,  on  the 
left  hand,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  area.  Putting  off  our  shoes, 
we  entered  the  saloon,  and  sat  down  on  carpets  that  were  spread  for  us, 
with  our  faces  towards  the  palace  gate ;  here  the  presents  were  deposited, 
while  the  Chinese  deputies  took  their  places  on  the  other  side. 

**  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  woondock  intimated  that  we 
must  wait  until  all  the  piinces  of  the  royal  family  arrived,  before  it  would 
be  proper  for  us  to  enter :  we  had  sat  but  a  short  time,  when  the  prince 
of  Pegahm,  the  junior  of  the  king's  sons  in  point  of  rank  though  not  in 
years,  being  bom  of  a  different  mother,  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
mounted  on  the  neck  of  a  very  fine  elephant,  which  he  guided  himself, 
sitting  on  a  scarlet  cloth  embrmdered  with  gold,  while  a  servant  behind, 
on  the  back  of  the  animal,  screened  him  from  the  sun  with  a  gilded  para- 
sol. About  fifty  musqueteers  led  the  way :  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  halberdiers,  carrying  spears  with  gilded  shafts,  and  decorated 
with  gold  tassels.  Six  or  eight  officers  of.  his  household  (each  of  the 
king's  sons  have  a  separate  establishment)  came  next,  dressed  in  velvet 
robes,  with  embroidered  caps,  and  chains  of  gold  depending  from  the  left 
shoulder  to  the  right  side ;  these  immediately  preceded  the  prince's  ele- 
phant ;  another  body  of  spearmen,  with  his  palanquin  of  state,  closed  the 
procession.  On  entering  the  gate,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  attendants  a  po- 
Ibhed  iron  hook,  with  which  he  governed  his  elephant,  as  not  any  thing 
that  can  be  used  as  a  weapon  is  suffered  to  be  brought  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  not  even  by  his  majesty's  sons.  The  prince  s  escort  halted 
without  the  gate,  and  the  greater  u amber  of  his  attendants  were  stopped, 
those  only  being  admitted  who  were  of  higher  rank,  together  with  the 
men  who  carried  his  large  betel-box  of  gold,  an4  his  flagon  of  water,  which 
are  brought  rather  for  state  than  for  refreshment.  When  the  prince  had 
alighted,  his  elephant  returned,  and  all  the  attendants  ranged  themselves 
in  the  area  between  the  rhoom  and  the  palace  gate.  Soon  after  the  prince 
of  Pegahm  had  entered,  the  prince  of  Tougho,  the  next  in  precedence, 
appeared ;  he  was  attended  by  a  suite  nearly  similar  to  that  of  his  brother ; 
and  in  succession  came  the  princes  of  Bassein  and  of  Prome :  the  engy 
teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  came  last ;  when  he  arrived  it  was  12  o'clock, 
which  the  great  drum  that  proclaims  the  hours  sounded  from  a  lofty  tower 
near  the  palace.  The  state  in  which  the  latter  personage  made  his  ap- 
pearance was  highly  superb,  and  becoming  his  elevated  station.     He  was 
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preceded  by  a  nameroiM  body  gvard  of  hifiuitry,  connsting  of  foor  or  fire 
handred  men,  anned  with  muskets,  who  marched  in  regular  files,  and  were 
uniformly  clothed  and  accoutred.  Next  came  a  party  of  Canay  trooper^ 
habited  in  their  fanciful  dreM,  with  high  conical  cape  bending  backwank^ 
We  were  told,  that  through  respect,  they  had  alighted  from  tfaehr  bones, 
nearly  at  the  same  place  where  we  had  dismounted.  Twenty  or  thirty 
men  followed  these,  holding  long  gilded  wands ;  then  came  ^ghteen  or 
twenty  military  officers  of  nnk,  with  gilded  helmets  ;  next,  the  civil  offi- 
cers of  his  household  and  his  council,  wearing  the  tzaloe,  or  chain  oi  nobi- 
lity, and  arrayed  in  their  robes  and  caps  of  state,  varied  according  to  their 
respectire  ranks.  The  prince,  home  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a  very  rich 
palanquin,  but  without  any  canopy,  followed  ;  he  was  screened  from  die 
sun  by  a  large  gilded  fan,  supported  by  a  nobleman ;  and  on  each  aide  of 
his  palanquin  walked  six  Cassay  astrologers,  of  the  Braminical  sect,  dress- 
ed in  white  gowns  and  white  caps,  studded  with  stars  of  gold  ;  close  be- 
hind, his  servants  carried  his  water-flagon,  and  a  gold  betel-box,  of  a  stce 
which  appeared  to  be  no  inconsiderable  load  for  a  man.  Several  elephants 
and  led  horses,  with  rich  housings,  came  after ;  some  inferior  officers, 
and  a  body  of  spearmen,  with  diree  companies  of  musqueteers,  one 
clothed  in  blue,  another  in  green,  and  a  third  in  red,  concluded  the  pro- 
cession. 

'^  In  every  part  of  this  ostentations  parade,  perfect  r^^larity  was  main- 
tained, which  considerably  increased  the  effect.  All  things  seemed  to  have 
been  carefully  predisposed  and  properly  arranged.  If  it  was  less  splendid 
than  imperial  Delhi  in  the  days  of  Mogul  magnificence,  it  was  far  more 
decorous  than  any  court  of  Hindostan  at  the  present  day.  The  rabble  was 
not  tumultuous ;  the  attendants  and  soldiery  were  silent ;  and  every  man 
seemed  to  know  his  own  place.  No  noisy  heralds,  as  is  the  custom  in  In- 
dia, ran  before,  vociferating  titles,  and  overturning  people  in  their  way. 
The  display  of  this  day  was  solemn  and  dignified,  and  I  doubt  mudi 
whether  in  any  other  capital,  such  multitudes  could  be  brought  together 
with  so  little  confusion ;  as,  besides  the  attendants  and  the  military,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  spectatore. 

"  Our  delay  in  the  rhoom  had  now  been  protracted  to  two  hours — a  dr- 
cumstance  which,  though  it  gratified  our  curiosity  with  a  novel  and  most 
interestbg  spectacle,  yet  could  not  be  considered  as  a  mark  of  respect, 
especially  as  we  had  not  the  company  of  any  person  of  distinguished  rank, 
the  junior  woondock  excepted,  who  staid  with  us  but  a  very  short  time.  The 
attendance  of  the  maywoon  of  Pegu  was,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
country  on  this  occasion,  an  undoubted  right :  and  the  example  of  the  vice* 
roy  of  Bamoo,  who  pud  that  compliment  to  the  Chinese  deputies,  placed 
the  omission  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  whilst  the  singular  character 
of  the  people  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  attribute  the  neglect  to  chance,  or 
to  casual  inadvertency. 

**  A  few  minutes  after  the  engy  teekien,  or  prince  royal,  bad  entered,  we 
received  a  summons,  in  compliance  with  which,  we  proceeded  from  the 
rhoom,  observing  the  same  order  as  before ;  the  presents  carried  in  front, 
and  the  members  of  the  Chinese  embassy  following  the  English  deputation. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  Sandohgaan  was  exceeding  troublesome,  by  calling 
on  us  to  make  frequent  superfluous  obeisances,  whilst  his  manner  of  re- 
quiring them  was  conspicuously  uncivil.  I  checked  his  insolence,  by 
observing,  through  Baba  Sheen,  that  if  he  wished  me  to  proceed,  he  most 
alter  his  tone  and  demeanour.     This  reproof)  howerer,  had  only  a  raomea- 
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Uuy  effect :  he  soon  resumed  his  arrogant  heharionr,  which  he  repeated 
tbnraghoQt  the  day,  whenerer  opportunity  offered. 

**  On  approaching  the  gate,  the  greater  part  of  our  attendants  were 
stopped,  and  not  permitted  to  follow  ns ;  and  we  were  desired  to  pat  off 
oar  shoes — ^with  which  we  immediately  complied. 

^'  The  area  we  now  entered  was  spacious,  and  contained  the  lotoo,  or 
grand  hall  of  consultation  and  of  audience,  where  the  wongees  meet  in 
council,  and  where  affurs  of  state  are  discussed  and  determined.  Within  this 
enclosure  there  is  an  inner  court,  separated  hy  a  brick  wall,  which  com- 
prehends the  palace,  and  all  the  buildings  annexed  to  the  royal  residence. 
Within  the  gate,  a  troop  of  tumblers  were  performing  their  feats,  while 
dancing  girls  were  exhibiting  their  graces  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  bare 
ground,  to  the  sound  of  no  very  harmonious  music  We  were  next  ushered 
up  a  flight  of  stairs  into  a  very  noble  saloon,  or  open  hall,  called  the  lotoo, 
where  the  court  was  assembled  in  all  the  pomp  that  Birman  grandeur  could 
display.  On  entering  this  hall,  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the 
magnificence  of  its  appearance :  it  is  supported  by  77  pillars,  disposed  in 
eleven  rows,  each  consisting  of  seven.  The  space  between  die  pillars,  I 
judged  to  be  about  12  feet,  except  the  central  row,  which  was  probably  two 
feet  wider.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  composed  of  distinct  stages,  the 
highest  in  the  centre.  The  row  of  pillars  that  supported  the  middle,  or 
most  lofty  roof,  we  judged  to  be  35  or  40  feet  in  height ;  the  others  gra- 
dually diminish  as  they  approach  the  extremities  of  the  building ;  and  those 
which  sustain  the  balcony  are  not  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  At  the  further 
part  of  the  hall,  there  is  a  high  gilded  lattice,  extending  quite  across  the 
building,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  lattice  is  a  gilded  door,  which,  when 
opened,  displays  the  throne ;  this  door  is  elevated  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
floor,  so  that  the  throne  must  be  ascended  by  means  of  steps  at  the 
back,  which  is  not  visible,  nor  is  the  seat  of  the  throne  to  be  seen,  except 
when  the  king  comes  in  person  to  the  lotoo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lattice 
is  a  gilt  balustrade,  three  or  four  feet  high,  in  which  the  umbrellas  and  other 
insignia  of  state  were  deposited.  The  royal  colour  is  white,  and  the  um- 
brelhis  were  made  of  silk  of  that  colour,  richly  bespangled  with  gold. 
Within  this  magnificent  saloon  were  seated,  on  their  inverted  legs,  all  the 
princes  and  principal  nobility  of  the  Birman  empire,  each  person  in  the 
place  appropriated  to  his  particular  rank  and  station ;  proximity  to  the 
throne  is,  of  course,  the  most  honourable  situation ;  and  this  station  was 
occupied  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  wongees,  the  attawoons,  and  other 
great  officers  of  state.  The  engy  teekien,  or  heir  apparent,  sat  on  a  small 
stool  about  six  inches  high ;  the  other  princes  on  fine  mats.  The  space 
between  the  central  pillars^  that  front  the  throne,  is  always  left  vacant  for 
this  curious  reason,  that  his  majesty's  eyes  may  not  be  obliged  to  behold 
those  whom  he  does  not  mean  to  honour  with  a  look.  The  place  allotted 
to  us  was  next  to  this  unoccupied  part ;  but  we  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  Chinese  deputies  had  taken  possession  of  those  seats  which,  according 
to  the  etiquette  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  English  gentlemen  were 
to  have  occupied.  So  trivial  a  circumstance  would  not  have  merited  at- 
tention, had  it  not  been  followed  by  circumstances  that  left  no  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  any  act  relating  to  external  forms  was  either  accidental  or  un- 
premeditated on  the  part  of  those  who  regulated  the  ceremonials. 

"  After  we  had  taken  possession  of  mats  that  had  been  spread  for  us, 
it  was  civilly  intimated,  that  we  ought  not  to  protrude  the  soles  of  our 
feet  towards  the  seat  of  majesty,  but  should  endeavour  to  sit  in  the  pos- 
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tnro  that  was  observed  by  those  aronnd  ns.  With  this  desire  we  wobU 
readily  have  complied,  if  it  had  been  in  our  power,  but  we  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  sit  upon  our  own  legs ;  the  flexibility  of  nmscles  which  the  fir- 
mans, and  indeed  all  the  natives  of  India  possess,  is  such  as  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  Europeans.  A  Binnan,  when  he  sits,  seldom  touches  the 
with  his  po»tertors,  but  is  supported  by  his  heels.  It  is  scarcely 
ble  for  an  European,  dressed  in  close  garments,  to  place  himself  in  BQcb  sa 
attitude :  and  if  he  were  able,  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  cooaane 
long  in  it.  We  inverted  our  legs  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  awkward- 
ness with  which  we  did  this  excited  a  smile  from  some ;  not  a  word,  how- 
ever, was  uttered,  and  our  endeavours,  I  thought,  seemed  to  give  aatisfai- 
tion.  In  a  few  minutes,  eight  Bramins  dressed  in  white  sacerdotal  gowin, 
and  silk  caps  of  the  same  colour,  studded  with  gold,  assembled  round  tlie 
foot  of  the  throne,  within  the  balustrade,  and  recited  a  long  prayer  in  esc 
nnpleasing  recitative :  this  ceremony  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  VHitn 
they  had  withdrawn,  the  letter  from  the  governor-general,  which  I  ddifcr- 
ed  to  a  woondock,  was  placed  on  a  silver  tray  in  front  of  the  railing,  and  a 
sandobgaan  or  reader  advanced  into  the  vacant  space,  and  made  three  pros- 
trations, touching  the  ground  each  time  with  bis  forehead ;  he  then  read, 
or  rather  chaunted,  in  a  loud  voice,  what  I  understood  was  a  Birman  trsin- 
lation  of  the  letter.  When  this  was  done,  the  reader  repeated  his  prostn- 
tions,  and  next  proclaimed  a  list  of  the  presents  for  the  king.  These 
several  readings  being  finished,  he  repeated  his  obeisances  and  retired; 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes,  an  officer,  entitled  nakhangee,  advanced, 
and  proposed  a  question  to  me,  as  if  from  his  majesty :  on  receiving  my 
answer  he  withdrew,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  to  communicate  the  reply: 
and  returned  in  an  adequate  time  to  ask  another." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,"  colonel  Symes  continues,  '^  after  my  last  reply  had 
been  conveyed,  a  very  handsome  dessert  was  brought  in,  and  set  before 
us ;  it  consisted  of  a  variety  of  sweetmeats,  as  well  Chinese  as  Birman ; 
laepack,  or  pickled  tea-leaf,  and  betel,  formed  part  of  the  entertainmest, 
which  was  served  up  in  silver,  china,  and  glass  ware :  there  appeared  to 
be  no  less  than  a  hundred  different  small  dishes :  we  tasted  of  a  few,  sad 
found  some  of  them  very  palatable ;  but  none  of  the  courtiers  partook,  or 
moved  from  their  places.     About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  we  wen 
informed  by  the  sandobgaan,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  us  to  remaia 
any  longer.     The  non-appearance  of  his  majesty  was  a  considerable  disap- 
pointment, as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect  that  he  would  have  received  the 
governor-general's  letter  in  person  i  it  was  not,  however,  until  some  time 
afterwards  that  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  true  reason  of  bis  absence. 
When  we  rose  to  leave  the  lotoo,  the  sandobgaan  desired  us  to  make  three 
obeisances  to  the  throne,  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  body,  and  raising  the 
right  hand  to  the  head ;  we  were  then  reconducted  to  the  saloon,  where  we 
were  informed  it  was  necessary  we  should  remain  until  the  princes  came 
forth  from  the  palace  and  had  got  upon  their  elephants,  as  their  etiquette 
did  not  allow  any  person  on  such  occasions,  to  mount  before  the  memben 
of  the  royal  family :  we  accordingly  took  our  places  in  this  hall  as  beforp. 
Shortly  after  the  court  broke  up  with  as  much  form  and  parade  as  it  bad 
assembled.     The  ceremony  of  departure  differed  from  that  of  entrance: 
the  engy  teekien  came  out  first,  who  went  in  last ;  next  followed  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  in  rotation,  and  after  them  came  the  chobwass, 
or  petty  tributary  princes ;  these  are  personages  who,  before  the  Birmsoi 
had  extended  their  conquests  over  the  vast  teiritory  they  now  poeaess,  bad 
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^iku  MA  small  independent  sovereignties,  which  they  were  able  to  maintain  so 
r8;iii.  long  as  the  balance  of  power  continued  donbtful  between  the  Binnans, 
fwtki  Peg^iers,  and  Siamese ;  bat  the  decided  success  that  has  attended  the  Bir- 
BCf.  man  arms,  since  the  accession  of  the  present  family,  having  deprived  them 
xJi^K  of  their  independence,  their  couutries  are  now  reduced  to  subordinate 
h'w  provinces  of  the  Birman  empire.  As  many  of  their  governors  as  confi« 
p^^  dence  could  be  placed  in,  and  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle* 
ikm  g>smce  to  their  conquerors,  were  continued  in  the  management  of  their  for- 
^gi  mer  possessions,  and  are  obliged  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  the  capital,  to 
^.y,  do  homage  in  person  at  the  golden  feet.  The  moderation  as  well  as  poli- 
cy of  this  measure,  is  said  to  have  fully  answered  the  ends  that  were  pro- 
posed. As  soon  as  the  royal  family  had  departed,  we  returned  to  the 
place  where  we  had  left  our  elephants,  and  proceeded  home." 

Punishments/]  The  Derma  Sastra  of  the  Hindoos  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Birman  statute  book,  but  like  the  Chinese,  they  have  a  particular  punish- 
ment for  each  individual  crime.     Mr  Crawfurd  adds,  that  '^  the  stretching 
and  running  process  is  the  punishment  of  mere  peccadilloes,  and  is  a  very 
frequent  infliction  on  persons  of  condition."  The  mildest  manner  of  suffering 
death,  is  to  have  the  head  taken  off,  which  is  done  with  a  large  knife,  and 
at  one  stroke.     Reprieves,  however,  are  often  purchased  with  money ;  but 
when  a  malefactor  is  destitute  of  friends  and  money,  he  dies  without  mer- 
ry.    We  shall  quote  an  instance  or  two  of  the  barbarous  methods  of  put- 
ing  criminals  to  death,  exercised  in  Rangoon,  from  the  journal  of  one  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  that  quarter.     **  For  some  time  past,  it  has 
lieen  discovered  that  a  gang  of  persons  have  beeu  digging  under  some  of 
the  pagodas,  to  possess  themselves  of  whatever  treasures  are  deposited  be- 
neath them ;  a  few  days  since  four  persons  were  apprehended  in  the  act. 
They  were  condemned  to  death.     One  of  the  servants  came  in  this  after- 
noon, and  informed  me  he  had  been  to  see  them  executed.     Brother  Judson 
and  myself  immediately  hastened  to  the  place.     It  was  a  most  shocking 
scene  I     Four  Birmans  were  fastened  to  a  high  fence,  first  by  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  neck,  their  arms  were  then  extended  horizontally,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  stretched  without  dislocation,  and  a  cord  tied  tight  around 
them ;  their  legs  were  then  tied  in  their  natural  position ;  they  were  ripped 
open.     One,  who  I  suppose  was  more  guilty  than  the  rest,  had  an  iron  in- 
strument thrust  side-long  through  the  breast,  and  part  of  his  vitals  pushed 
out  in  the  opposite  direction.     Thus,  with  the  jaws  fallen,  their  eyes  open 
and  fixed,  they  hung  dead."     Again :  **  This  afternoon  we  heard  that 
seven  men  were  carried  to  the  place  of  execution.     We  went  to  witness 
the  affecting  scene.     On  our  arrival  there,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun, 
and,  looking  about,  we  saw  a  man  tied  to  a  tree,  and  six  others  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.     Observing  the  man  at  the 
tree,  we  saw  a  circular*  figure  painted  upon  his  stomach,  about  three  inches 
in  diameter,  for  a  mark  to  shoot  at,  for  he  was  to  die  in  this  way.    At  that 
moment  there  was  another  discharge  of  a  musket;  but  the  shot  again 
missed :  a  third  and  a  fourth  time  he  was  fired  at,  but  without  efiect.     At 
every  shot  there  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  spectators.     He  was  then 
loosed  from  the  tree,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  governor,  who  returned 
with  a  reprieve.     His  younger  brother  was  then  tied  to  the  tree.     The 
first  shot  slightly  touched  his  arm  ;  the  second  struck  in  the  heart,  and  he 
instantly  expired ;  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  ^ve,  each  at  one  blow, 
were  beheaded.     We  went  close  to  them,  and  saw  their  trunks,  and  their 
Leads,  and  their  blood.     We  saw  a  man  place  his  foot  on  one  of  the  trunks, 
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•ad  press  H  wtlh  as  little  feeling  as  one  woald  tread  on  a  beast.  Their 
bodies  were  then  dragged  along  on  the  ground  a  short  distanci^  and  thair 
heads  taken  np  by  the  hair  and  removed.  The  two  brothers,  wban  con* 
demned  to  die,  requested  to  be  shot,  askings  9t  the  same  time,  to  be  par- 
doned if  the  fourth  shot  should  miss.  The  elder  brother  was  therefore 
qwred,  while  the  fate  of  the  other  was  more  lamentable.  The  snpenti- 
tious  Birmans  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  request  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  the  escape  of  the  elder  one,  that  some  charm  presented  bis 
death.  The  crimes  of  these  poor  creatures  were  Tanons.  One  had  been 
digging  under  a  pagoda,  and  another  had  stabbed  a  woman,  but  had  not 
killed  her ;  the  others  were  robbers." 

Military  and  Marine  Force,^  The  military  strength  of  such  a  country 
as  that  of  the  Birmese,  is  little  to  be  estimated  by  its  numerical  force, 
but  depends  much  more  on  the  skill  and  perseyerance  with  which  it  may 
ke  kept  together.  The  regular  army  of  this  country  is  said  to  be  incon- 
siderable ;  but,  when  it  is  thought  necessary,  every  man  is  liable  to  be 
made  a  soldier.  The  fidelity  of  the  army  is  secured  in  a  way  which  die- 
plays  the  tyrannical  politics  of  eastern  despotism :  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  soldier  are  detained  as  hostages,  and  should  he  desert  or  behave 
with  cowardice,  his  innocent  family  must  atone  for  his  offence.  The  arms 
of  the  infantry  are  bows,  muskets,  and  sabres ;  but,  except  a  few  body- 
guards belonging  to  the  royal  family,  they  are  not  uniformly  clothed,  and 
their  arms  are  generally  in  a  bad  condition.  The  bow  and  arrow,  and  a 
short  sword  called  dah^  having  a  blade  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
are  weapons  with  the  use  of  which  the  Birmese  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted,  and  they  possess  abundant  courage  to  use  them  eith^  in  close 
or  distant  combat. — Their  war-boats  are  generally  from  60  to  120  feet  in 
length,  but  very  narrow,  and  rowed  or  rather  paddled  by  men  who  sit  two 
abreast  the  whole  length.  They  are  quick  and  dexterous  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  to  any  other  than  British  enemies  must  be  exceedingly 
formidable  either  on  land  or  water.  Each  is  formed  from  the  single  trunk 
of  a  teak-tree,  and  carries  from  50  to  60  rowers  armed  with  swords  and 
lances.  Each  has  likewise  on  board  about  30  soldiers  armed  with  mus- 
kets. The  prow,  which  is  flat  and  solid,  is  mounted  with  a  great  gun. 
These  boats  are  said  to  proceed  upon  any  attack  witli  great  violence,  but 
from  being  low  in  the  water,  they  are  liable  to  be  run  down.  The  num- 
ber of  war-boats  belonging  to  the  Birman  empire  is  estimated  at  500. 

Chief  Cities.^  The  present  metropolis  of  the  Birman  empire  is  Avoy 
which  was  restored  to  its  original  dignity,  as  metropolis  of  the  empire,  in 
1824,  in  consequence  of  various  omens  prognosticating  impending  misfor- 
tunes to  Amerapoora.  It  is  situated  on  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Lrawaddy, 
in  2P  51'  N.  lat.  AmerapoorOy  which  was  founded  in  1783,  is  situated 
upon  the  lrawaddy,  six  niiles  above  Ava.  Respecting  the  population  of 
these  two  cities,  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  and  contradictory  than  the 
accounts  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  by  different  travellers.  Cox 
estimated  the  population  of  Amerapoora,  in  1800,  at  175,000  persons. 
Mr  Judson,  the  American  missionary  at  Ava,  understood  that,  according 
to  the  public  registers,  40,000  persons  had  been  removed  from  Amerapoora 
to  Ava,  and  that  30,000  still  remained  in  1822.  The  Birmans,  he  remarks, 
reckon  ten  to  a  house,  great  and  small,  which  gives  700,000  for  the  whole 
popnlation  of  the  two  cities.  Mr  Lumsden,  who  was  sent  to  Ava,  by 
general  Campbell  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  says  that  its  population  is 
estimated  (by  the  Birmans  no  doubt)  at  1,000,000  souls.     On  the  other 
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hand,  at  the  close  of  an  abstract  of  Crawfurd'a  mission,  giren  in  the  Asiatic 
Magazine  fen*  September,  1827,  we  are  told  that  the  three  cities  of  Ava, 
Chagaing  and  Amerapoora,  with  their  annexed  districts,  comprehending  a 
anrfiace  of  283  square  miles,  and  which  are  the  most  faroured,  best  cnlti- 
▼ated,  and  most  popolons  spots  m  the  whole  of  the  Birman  dominions,  con- 
tain, according  to  the  public  registers,  only  50,600  houses ;  and  that  each 
house  is  reckoned  to  contain  seven  persons,  which  gives  a  total  of  354,200 
inhabitants  to  the  three  cities.  The  other  hirge  towns  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, such  as  Rangoon^  Prome^  MonchaboOy  Monaif,  and  others,  do  not  any 
of  them  contain  above  10,000  inhabitants.  The  population  of  Rangoon 
was  ascertained  by  a  census  actually  taken  when  in  our  possession,  and 
found  only  to  amount  to  between  8,000  and  9,000,  though  customarily  stated 
at  30,000  inhabitants. 

P^gu.^  Pegu  was  formerly  the  principal  city  of  a  kingdom  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  20  miles  in  circumference  ;  others 
describe  it  as  having  been  quadrangular,  the  length  of  each  side  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  walls  are  described  as  having  been  SO 
feet  high,  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  built  of  brick  cemented 
with  day.  In  1757,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Alom-Praw ;  but  the 
present  monarch  has  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  Pegu  to  rebuild  it, 
and  it  is  said  now  to  occupy  about  one-half  of  its  former  extent.  The 
most  remarkable  remnant  of  its  former  grandeur  is  an  edifice  called  the 
Shomatioo,  This  edifice,  which  at  the  base  is  octagonal  and  at  the  top 
spiral,  is  seated  upon  a  double  terrace,  the  side  of  the  lower  being  in 
length  1391  feet,  of  the  upper  684  feet.  The  e<lifice  reared  upon  these 
terraces  has  no  cavity.  Its  height  above  the  terrace  is  331  feet.  The 
whole  height  being  361  feet.  Upon  the  top  it  has  a  /ee,  or  sacred  um- 
brella, formed  of  open  iron  work,  guilt.  Its  circumference  is  56  feet. 
This  edifice,  which  has  a  very  singular  appearance,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  about  500  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Rangoon, "2  Rangoon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  is  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  this  empire.  It  was  only  lately  founded,  but  has  increased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
— The  other  ports  of  this  country  are  now  in  possession  of  the  British. 
District  or  Thaum-pe.]  Amongst  the  tribes  brought  to  more 
particular  notice  by  recent  events,  is  a  race  of  some  interest,  entitled 
Plau^  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  which  is  said  to  lie  about  25  or  30  days 
N.N.E.  of  Ton^o,  called  by  the  natives  TAaum-pe.  This  people  have 
been  occasionally  encountered  at  Penang,  to  which  they  have  been  brought 
by  the  little  commerce  they  carry  on ;  but  their  country  and  condition 
were  imperfectly  appreciated  till  now.  The  district  of  Thaum-pe,  when 
conquered  by  the  Birmans,  received  from  them  the  appellation  of  Tong- 
su;  it  lies  close  on  the  borders  of  Siam  and  Laos.  The  chief  town, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  district,  is  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  hills, 
in  19"  N.  lat.  The  province  of  Thaum-pe  is  governed  by  a  Birman  chief, 
who  resides  ai  the  capital,  which  is  stockaded,  and  contains  about  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Produdioiu  and  Commerce*']  The  face  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  to- 
lerably clear.  Rice  is  cultivated  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  district ;  there  are  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  considera- 
ble number  of  small  horses ;  a  few  bu£faloes  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
Thaum-pe  is  exceedingly  rich  in  raw  produce  of  various  descriptions*  The 
people  grow  several  kinds  of  cotton— one  of  which  appears  to  be  tba 
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brown  or  nankeen  cotton.  Tho  tea-plant  is  also  cnltiyated,  and  the  leaires 
are  pickled.  Two  sorts  of  indigo  are  grown^ — the  creeping  indigo  and 
the  true.  Bine  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  their  dresses.  Stick-lac  is 
brought  down  for  sale,  by  the  Plan,  in  considerable  qnantitiea ;  and  the 
silk-worm  is  reared,  being  fed  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant  called  pnja.  Hie 
forests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  trees,  but  the  want  of  water-carriage 
renders  this  source  of  traffic  unavailable.  The  muieral  products  of  the 
mountains  are  more  easily  transported.  Gold  is  found  in  the  sands  of  the 
mountain-streams.  Iron  is  abundant,  and  is  smelted  and  wrought  into 
swords,  knives,  and  other  implements.  Tin,  after  disappearing  to  the  north 
of  Tavai,  again  presents  itself  here,  and  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  form  of  a  fine  black  sand.  The  moot  produc- 
tive mines,  however,  are  those  of  lead,  and  from  them,  it  is  said,  ^e  Bir- 
man  armies  are  wholly  supplied ;  the  ore  is  obtained  in  lumps,  but  in  what 
state  of  combination  we  are  not  informed ;  the  working  of  the  mines  is 
sufficiently  rude,  and  nothing  like  a  horizontal  shaft  is  attempted, — the 
Plau  merely  digging  deep  pits,  till  they  come  upon  the  veins.  From  these 
sources  the  annual  exports  to  Rangoon  are  estimated  at  120,000  nqiees, 
and  might,  no  doubt,  be  much  extended.  The  Plau  carry  hack  from  Ran- 
goon and  other  Birman  ports,  salt,  areca-nuts,  salt  fish,  broad  cloth,  wool- 
lens, piece  goods,  crockery,  and  spices.  A  commercial  intercourse  is  also 
maintained  between  Thaum-pe  and  China.  Traders  from  the  frontier  dis- 
stricts  of  the  latter,  bring  spices,  including  the  clove  and  nutmeg,  silk, 
cloth,  woollens,  paints,  papers,  cutlery,  and  other  articles,  and  take  beck 
the  products  of  the  country.  They  come  annually  in  a  caravan,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  1,000  persons  well-armed ;  the  merchandise  is  trans- 
ported by  asses  and  horses. 

The  PlauJ2  The  Plau  are  a  distinct  people  from  both  the  Siamese  and 
Birmans,  and  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in  language,  features,  and  cha- 
acter.  They  are  shorter,  and  less  robust  than  itie  Birmans,  and  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  than  to  any  other  people.  Their  dresa 
partakes  also  of  the  Chinese  costume.  They  wear  their  hair  twisted  into 
a  knot  like  the  Birmans,  and  are  tattooed  like  those  people  and  the  Laos ; 
like  the  former  also  they  thrust  small  cylinders  of  wood  or  silver  through 
holes  made  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears.  Their  clothes  are  very  usually 
quilted,  which  they  say,  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  frigidity  of  their  cli- 
mate. They  are  a  lively,  simple  race,  addicted  to  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  of  very  unwarlike  propensities  ;  they  have  therefore 
readily  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Birmans  and  Peguers,  for  whom 
they,  nevertheless,  entertain  a  profound  contempt ;  and  from  whose  rule, 
whenever  it  becomes  very  irksome  or  oppressive,  they  withdraw  into  the 
thick  forests,  and  the  mountains  in  their  vicinity,  llie  Plau  profess  the 
faith  of  Buddha,  and,  like  all  Buddhists,  bum  their  dead.  Many  of  their 
customs,  however,  are  peculiar,  of  which  their  marriages  furnish  an  exam- 
ple. Women  are  not  immured  in  Thaum-pe ;  young  men  therefore  pay 
addresses  in  person  to  the  objects  of  their  affection.  When  a  youth  6m- 
cies  that  the  girl  to  whom  he  Is  attached  favours  his  pretensions,  he  takes 
an  opportunity  of  placing  his  silver  bracelet  before  her.  If  she  takes  it 
up,  he  considers  his  suit  accepted,  and  immediately  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  her  parents  to  the  union.  Their  approbation  is  the  prelude 
to  an  entertainment,  the  prominent  viands  at  which  consist  of  poultry, 
buffaloe,  and  cow-beef  venison  and  other  game,  monkey  s  flesh,  and  large 
rats,  which  are  found  below  the  roots  of  the  bamboo,  on  which  they  sub- 
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■itt*  The  feaat,  which  lasts  one  or  more  days,  according  to  tne  wealth  of 
the  parties,  concludes  with  copious  libations  of  an  ardent  spirit  distilled 
from  rice.  Some  old  person  gives  a  cup  of  weak  spirits  to  each  of  the  con- 
tracting  parties,  repeating  certain  invocations  of  benignant  deities  and  ge- 
nii, to  prove  propititious,  and  when  they  have  drank  the  spirit,  he  ties 
their  arms  together  by  the  wrist,  with  a  slender  cord,  which  b  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony. 


CHAP.  Ill— BRITISH  BIRMESE  TERRITORIES. 

Arracam.]    This  maritime  province,  including  its  dependencies,  /?um- 
reet  Cheduba,  and  Sandotmff  lies  between  IS**  and  21°  N.  lat.     On  the 
K.  it  is  separated  from  the  Chittagong  district  by  the  river  Nauf ;  on 
the  £.  it  has  the  Arracan  mountains ;  on  the  S.  Bassein  of  Pegu ;  and  on 
the  W.  the  bay  of  Bengal.     Its  extreme  length  may  be  estimated  at  230 
miles*  and  its  average  breadth  at  50.     Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
this  province  is  covered  with  thick  woody  jungles ;  rain  is  frequent.    When 
conquered  by  the  British,  in  1825,  not  more  than  400  square  miles  of  the 
whole  surface  were  supposed  to  be  under  cultivation ;  and  the  total  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  100,000  souls,  of  whom  6-lOths  were  Mughs, 
3-lOths  Mahommedans,  and  1-lOth  Birmese.     The  prospection  annual  re- 
venue for  five  years  was  estimated  at  220,000  rupees.     The  chief  diet  of 
the  people  of  Aixacan  is  rice,  with  fish  or  vegetables ;  those  who  can  afford 
it  eat  poultry.     Little  flesh  is  eaten,  and  milk  is  never  used.     An  article, 
however,  in  universal  demand,  and  which  is  necessarily  manufactured  only 
near  the  coast,  is  putrescent  shrimps  and  whitings,  after  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  which  are  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  crabs,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 
Toddy  is  drank  by  the  people  of  Arracan,  both  male  and  female ;  but  the 
Birmans,  although  addicted  to  the  use  of  spiritous  liquor,  prefer  opium 
either  to  chew  or  smoke,  and  its  use  is  common  to  both  sexes,  and  to  every 
class  of  people.     A  native  history  of  Arracan  begins  in  A.D.  701,  and 
continues  through  a  series  of  120  native  princes,  down  to  modem  times. 
According  to  this  document,  its  sovereigns  formerly  occupied  a  much  more 
important  station  in  the  politics  of  India  than  they  have  recently  done :  fOr, 
according  to  these  annals,  the  dominions  of  Arracan  at  one  period  extended 
over  Ava,  part  of  China,  and  a  portion  of  Bengal.     Certainly,  at  present, 
nothing  remains  to  indicate  such  a  prior  state  of  power  and  civilization,  for 
its  condition,  when  acquired  by  the  British,  was  to  the  last  degree  savage 
and  barbarous.     It  does  not  appear,  however,  until  the  Birmese  invasion, 
it  had  ever  been  so  completely  subdued  as  to  acknowledge  permanent  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power,  although  the  Moguls  and  Peguers  had  at  differ- 
ent times  carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  country.     During  the 
reign  of  Aurengzebe,  the  unfortunate  Sultan  Shuja,  his  brother  and  rival, 
was  basely  murdered  by  the  Arracan  Raja.     The  Portuguese,  sometimes 
as  allies,  at  others  as  open  enemies,  gained  an  establishment,  which  only 
decayed  with  the  general  ruin  of  their  interests  in  Asia.     In  1783,  (cor- 
responding with  the  Mugh  year  1145),  the  province  was  conquered,  after 
a  feeble  resistance,  by  the  Birmese,  and  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Cheduba,  Ramree,  Sandowy,  and  the  Broken  Isles.     The  Mughs  subse- 
quently made  many  efforts  to  rescue  their  country,  more  especially  in  1811, 
under  a  rebel  chief  named  Kingberring ;  but  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
bravery,  discipline,  and  cruelty  of  the  Birmese ;  who  even  managed  to  ex- 
tort a  surplus  revenue,  of  which  about  18,000  rupees  were  annually  remit* 

IV.  4  o 
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led  to  Aye,  for  the  support  of  the  whHe  elephant  and  hk  egtBMiiihiiwt. 
Arracan  prored  the  grare  of  geneml  Monison's  imif  in  1825,  and  hai 
continued  equally  deetrac^Ta,  eren  to  the  Ballre  regimeote  stationed  on  the 
sea-coast  and  among  the  islands.  Its  popalation  is  scanty  and  uncinliEed ; 
it  possesses  no  article  of  export  but  salt ;  yields  little  rerenme ;  requires  a 
horthensome  civil  and  mflitary  esti^lisbment ;  and,  in  a  merely  pecomary 
point  of  yiew,  is  a  most  nnprofitable  acquisition. 

Tenassbrim.]  The  British  acquisitions  on  the  Tenaaserim  coast  are 
bounded  by  the  Binnan  and  Siamese  territories,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Bir- 
man  frontier  extends  about  140  miles;  and  consists,  through  its  whole 
length,  of  the  Salaea  rirer,  a  broad  and  deep  stream,  no  u^re  fordahk 
within  the  British  limits  at  any  season  of  the  year.'  The  ertenaive  Sia- 
mese frontier  is  everywhere,  and  without  exception,  composed  of  a  lofty, 
nigged,  and  difficult  range  of  mountains,  with  few  breaka  or  passes,  and  of 
these  not  more  than  tkree  are  supposed  to  be  practicable  for  an  army. 
The  sea-coast  of  our  new  possessions  extends  from  16^  SO  to  19**  Sd'  N. 
lat.  420  miles  long  by  50  broad,  along  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

Jlfergui.2  This  is  the  modem  capital  of  the  Tenasserim  province.  It 
is  sitaated  in  12*"  12^  N.  lat.  and  98*  25^  £.  long.  In  1825,  it  coniaiaed 
1,500  houses  and  8,000  inhabitants*     Hie  climate  n  singnlmiy  agreeable. 

Meroui  Islands.]  The  coast  of  Tenasserim  is  protected  against  iim 
violence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon  by  a  chain  of  high,  bold,  and  generslly 
rocky  islands,  disposed  at  intervals  in  a  triple  and  sometimes  quadruple 
line,  with  wide,  deep,  and  smooth  channels  between  them.  Of  theae 
islands,  down  to  Domel,  no  survey  has  as  yet  been  made,  or  accurate  chart 
constructed.  The  islands  that  lie  opposite  to  the  town  of  Meigui  have 
much  level  land,  and  contain  a  few  patches  of  cultivation ;  but  the  dusters 
lying  N.E.  of  Forest's  straits  are  either  bleak  barren  rocks,  or  steep  rocky 
islets,  covered  with  trees.  Small  trickling  rills  of  pure  water  axe  to  be 
found  in  most  of  them,  while  dieir  shores  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish  and 
excellent  oysters.  There  is  a  spacious  harbour,  capable  of  containing  the 
largest  fleet,  situated  to  the  N.  of  St  Matthew*^  isle,  formed  by  that  island, 
and  the  adjacent  islets  named  PhippM^  RmseUy  Hattingt^  and  JBarwelL 
During  the  last  war  many  valnable  captures  were  made  by  French  cmiaera, 
which  refitted  at  Mergui  and  among  the  Mergui  islands.  A  race  of  men 
termed  by  tbe  Chinese  Cholom4  and  Pate,  are  to  be  found  aeatteied 
throughout  the  Mergui,  but  their  dread  of  the  Malay  pirates  keeps  them  ia 
constant  locomotion  to  escape  slavery. 

Amherst^  Tbe  new  settlement  of  Amherst  and  the  preaent  militaiy 
cantonment  for  a  battalion  of  sepoys,  are  situated  upon  a  promontmy  of  no 
great  breadth.  The  land  is  high  and  dry,  and  sloping  gently  towtfda  the 
sea  on  both  sides ;  no  water  lies  upon  it  at  any  season.  The  N.E.  and 
S.W.  monsoons,  as  well  as  the  land  and  seaFbreeees,  pass  clear  over  it»  thus 
ventilating  it  completely.  Respecting  Amherst  as  a  harbour  and  place  of 
trade,  it  may  be  observed,  that  commanden  of  ships,  and  other  profissaiaBal 
persons,  who  have  visited  it,  are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  in  &Toar  of 
its  harbour,  dwelling  mare  particularly  upon  the  advantages  of  the  Knlyon 
river,  which,  they  are  of  opinion,  forms  one  of  the  most  conunodioaa  har- 

<  No  large  force,  therefore,  eoald  be  anembled,  on  the  other  dde^  with  any  hostile 
Intention,  nor  fleet  of  boats  for  its  transport  be  collected,  without  infonnatloii  being 
auickly  oonyeyed  to  our  principal  post,  supposing  it  to  be  situated  at  ^e  mottth  of  the 
Jaalucn  river.  From  the  most  remote  part  of  the  Saluen,  a  despatch-boat,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  reaches  Amherst,  at  its  mouth,  within  46  hours  at  any  season  of  tbe  year 
and  information  can  be  conveyed  back  aeainst  the  stream  in  double  that  timsb  ' 
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Iwan  in  Iiid]a«  ud  a  phoe  paenlkrty  fitted  for  tU  the  pniposce  of  alib* 
bailding.  The  intarcoaiBe  with  Rangoon  has  been  open  thronghovt  ne 
monaoont  and  been  condocted^  without  inteimption,  eren  by  the  .Chineaa 
jnnka  and  native  boats,  whilst  a  natiye  brig,  whidi  was  compelled  by  straas 
of  weather  to  put  into  Amherst,  had  been  lying  snag  tfaronghoot  the  mon- 
soon, without  breaking  g^nnd,  althoi^^  very  ill  provided  with  tackle.  On 
aecoimt  of  the  high  land  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  port  is  more  easily  made 
than  Rangoon ;  and  Irom  the  shortness  of  the  channel  leading  to  it,  far 
more  easy  to  enter  and  to  ^uit.  When  to  theae  drcumstances  is  added 
the  discovery  of  extensive  teak  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Attanm  and 
Gain  rivers,  which  extend  for  .many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  admit  of 
rafts  being  floated  down  into  the  Saluen  river  to  Amherst,  in  four  or  five 
days,  the  distance  being  less  than  90  miles  from  that  settlement,  together 
with  the  proo£i  of  fertility  and  plenty,  which  the  large  supplies  of  zice  that 
are  now  pouring  in  from  Martaban  to  Rangoon  avince,  it  may  be  confi* 
dently  anticipated,  that  the  new  settlement  and  adjacent  diatricts  will  prova 
a  meet  valuable  acquisition. 

Tavoy.]  Tavoy  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hensa  river,  but 
the  distinct  line  of  separation  from  Tenasserim  on  the  S.  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  Ahnoet  the  whole  snrfece  of  this  district  is  covered  with 
forest-trees,  jungle,  and  luxuriant  v^^etation.  The  town  of  Tavoy  is  mtu^ 
ated  in  13^  4/  N.  lat.  30  miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  150  miles  SJB.  of  Rangoon.  It  is  an  old  Birman  town,  built  on  a 
regular  plan,  with  straight  streets,  paved  with  bricks.  The  population  is 
about  9000,  two-thirds  of  wbpm  are  Birmans.  At  some  disttmce  from 
Uiis,  are  a  people  called  Karin,  who  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  all  religion 
whatever.  They  speak  a  different  Unguage  from  the  Birmans,  and  in 
tlieir  manners  and  habits  they  resemble  the  native  Indians  of  North  Ameri- 
ca according  to  Mr  Boardman's  information. 

Yb.3  This  province,  or  rather  district.  Lb  of  small  extent,  end  usually 
included  in  that  of  Tavoy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kyaup-Kyajee 
river ;  on  the  £•  by  the  Siamese  mountains ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Henza  river ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  sea. 

Martaban.*]  This  province  is  comprehended  between  16""  SO'  and  15^ 
SO'  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  £•  by  the  Siamese  mountains ;  on  the 
S.  by  Ye ;  on  the  W.  by  the  sea ,  the  boundary  of  the  Burmese  portion  is 
uncertain,  that  of  the  British  portion  is  formed  by  the  Saluen  river.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  sur£ftce  of  this  country  are  covered  with  forests  and  jungle. 
In  1825,  the  total  population  was  estimated  at  45,000,  of  whom  25,000 
belonged  to  the  BritisL 

General  QbeervtUione*']  What  follows  applies  to  the  British  conquests 
S.  of  Rangoon  collectively.  We  are  wholly  indebted  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
moat  of  the  preceding  notices  of  our  new  Indian  acquisitions,  to  the  last 
edition  of  Hamilton's  excellent  Indian  Gazetteer.  *'At  Martaban  the 
S.W.  monsoon  and  the  rains  set  in  together  about  t^e  beginning  of  May, 
but  they  are  severest  in  June,  July,  and  August.  In  September,  the 
winds  and  rains  moderate ;  in  October,  they  become  still  less,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November  entirely  cease,  after  which  the  cold  season  sets  in, 
which  continues  until  the  end  of  February,  the  climate  in  many  respects 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Bengal.  In  a  country  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  so  completely  covered  with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation^ 
hot  wincte  are  unknown ;  on  the  sea-coast  the  regular  land  and  sea-winda 
prevail.     The  geological  formation  is  almost  universally  granite  *  that  of 
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the  islands  granite,  with  an  occasional  intamixtnre  of  lime  and  aand-atone. 
The  present  inhabitants  consist  principally  of  P^fners  or  Taliens,  Birmese, 
Caiians,  Taonngzee,  Cholom6,  and  I^se ;  bat  the  first  class  are  nrach  the 
most  nnmerons,  the  emigrants  from  Pego,  up  to  June  1827,  exceeding 
20,000  persons.  If  peopled  like  Hindostan,  the  space  is  capable  of  sap- 
porting  4,700,000.  Many  Chinese  settlers  may  be  expected,  when  wb 
consider  Uie  extraordinary  influx  of  that  nation  similarly  or  less  fiaTourably 
situated.  Borneo,  Java,  Banca,  and  several  other  islands,  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  Siam,  Rhio,  Singapoor,  Penang,  &c.  all  possess  thousands  of  thai 
industrious  people,  who  will  no  doubt  resort  to  those  provinces,  where  they 
will  find  their  property  and  persons  protected.  At  present  there  is  no  in- 
equality of  property  or  rank,  becaose  wealth  was  rarely  permitted  to  be 
either  accumulated  or  inherited.  At  present  the  revenues  arise  from  the 
land-tax,  poll-tax,  salt-duties,  fisheries,  mines,  monopolies,  customs,  transit, 
market  and  excise-duties,  and  coinage.  In  1827,  the  total  amount  of  the 
revenues  amounted  to  only  342,770  rupees,  but  were  in  ten  years  to  ex- 
ceed 15  lacks  of  rupees.  The  institution  of  inland  commercial  marts  and 
&irs,  to  accommodate  the  Siamese,  Shans,  and  other  distant  nations,  was 
contemplated,  more  especially  at  a  post  called  Prau  Thounghy,  or  the 
three  pagodas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Siam,  to  whidi  sticklack  of  a  superior 
quality  may  be  brought  from  Laos,  and  raw  silk  from  China.  The  teak- 
forests  of  Martaban  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  to 
contain  timber  of  the  very  best  quality.  The  best  ports  axe  Amhent, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  at  all  of  which  ship-building  may  be  advantageously 
carried  on.  The  distance  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rangoon  and  Mar* 
taban  rivers  is  only  70  miles,  and  this  quarter  of  the  Birmese  t^ritories 
is  particularly  vulnerable." 


CHAP.  IV.— SIAM. 

Extent  and  Boundaries'^  The  Siamese  empire  is  bounded  on  the  W. 
and  N.  by  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan ;  on 
the  £.  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  empire ;  on  the  S.  by  that  part  of  the  In- 
dian ocean  which  is  called  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  newly-acquired  Bri- 
tish territories  on  the  Malayan  peninsula.  It  may  be  generally  described 
as  extending  from  the  98th  to  the  105th  d^ee  of  £«  long.;  and  from  the 
22d  to  the  7th  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  or,  if  we  include  the  Malayan  tributaries, 
even  down  to  the  4th  degree.  Taking  it  in  its  widest  limits,  it  will  be 
found  more  extensive  than  the  Birman  territory,  and  to  contain  an  area  of 
at  least  250,000  square  miles.  The  dominant  and  most  numerous  race 
are  the  people  called  Siamese  by  strangers,  and  by  themselves  Thai,  whose 
proper  country  extends  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  parallel  of  N.  lat,  and 
from  the  98th  to  the  lOSd  of  £.  long.  The  subject  nations  consist  of  six 
Malayan  principalities,  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  a  portion  of  Cambodia,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  ancient  Peguan  dominions. 

Histortf.2  '^^^  authentic  history  of  the  Siamese  is  of  no  remote  antiquity ; 
they  carry,  indeed,  their  own  story  no  farther  back  than  the  middle  of  the  8tk 
century.  Xlie  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century.  Aboat  the  middle  of  this  century  the  Birmans  conquered 
Siam ;  but  they  were  finally  expelled  horn  it.  In  1612,  the  English  opened  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Siam.  Nine  years  afterwards,  a  party  of  Do- 
minican and  Franciscan  monks  found  their  way  into  the  kingdom,  and  were 
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followed,  in  1662,  by  the  French  Jesuits.  In  1683,  a  Greek  adventurer, 
a  native  of  Cephalonia,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  first  minister  of  Siam, 
advised  his  master  to  send  an  embassy  to  Louis  XIV.,  which,  on  its  way 
to  France,  stopped  for  a  time  in  the  British  capital,  and  there  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  minister  of  Charles  11.  In  1685  and  1687, 
the  French  king  sent  two  embassies  to  his  brother  of  Siam  :  and  with  the 
last  of  these  a  military  force,  which  had  nearly  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
government  of  the  country ;  when  the  arrogance  of  the  European  soldiery 
brought  on  a  political  revolution,  in  the  issue  of  which  the  French  were 
expelled  the  kingdom,  and  the  reigning  family  driven  from  the  throne.  For 
130  years  after  this  event,  and  down  to  the  present  times,  European  nations 
have  held  little  connection  with  Siam.  Its  foreign  relations  are  with  China, 
Cdchin-China,  the  independent  states  of  the  Malayan  archipelago,  and  tho 
European  possessions  in  the  same  quarter.  About  54  years  ago,  an  adven- 
turer, of  the  half-Chinese  blood,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Siam. 

Physical  Features J\  This  region  being  separated  from  Pegu  on  the  W.  by 
an  extensivs  chain  of  mountains,  and  on  the  £.  from  Laos  and  Cambodia  by 
another  chain,  may  be  considered  as  a  wide  valley  extending  between  these 
two  chains ;  but  the  mountains  themselves  are  little  known,  and  cannot  be 
particularly  described.  It  is  not  known  whether  Siam  contains  any  extensive 
lakes :  a  small  one  is  mentioned  as  giving  rise  to  a  river  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief,  and,  as  it  appears,  the  only  river  known 
to  Europeans,  is  the  Menam  or  Meinam^  that  is,  '  the  mother  of  waters.' 
As  we  are  ignorant  of  its  source,  we  cannot  determine  its  length  ;  but  it 
probably  originates  on  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan.     A  missionary,  named 
Le  Clerc,  who  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  found  it  there 
very  narrow,  and  the  inhabitants  assured  him  that  three  days  higher  it  was 
but  a  small  brook  descending  from  the  mountains.     Mr  Loubere  says,  that 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Siamese  territories  it  is  so  small  that  it  carries  only 
small  boats,  holding  four  or  five  persons,  for  the  space  of  50  leagues.  It  falls 
into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Siam  12  leagues  below  Bankok,  the  present  capi« 
tal.     At  the  mouth  it  is  a  mile  broad ;  and  two  miles  above  it  is  4,800  feet. 
Opposite  to  Bankok,  its  width  does  not  exceed  300  feet ;  and  as  frv  as  the 
old  capital  Youthea,  it  is  not  above  200  paces  over.     The  mean  depth,  after 
crossing  the  bar,  is  35  feet  from  side  to  side,  which  agrees  with  Kaempfer, 
who  says  it  is  very  deep,  rapid,  full,  and  broader  than  the  Elbe.     Its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  river  of  Kamboja  by  an  intermediate  branch, 
called  the  Annam^  b  mere  conjecture  unsupported  by  proof ;  and  till  such 
a  connection  he  established  by  ocular  proof  or  irrefragable  testimony,  the 
river  of  Elamboja  cannot  at  all  be  accounted  a  Siamese  river.    The  Meinam 
annually  inundates  the  country  in  September.     In  December  the  waten 
decline.  It  differs  from  the  Ganges  in  swelling  first  in  its  upper  part,  owing 
its  inundations  principally  to  the  rains  which  fall  among  the  moontaina. 
The  water  of  the  Meinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeable  and  wholesome : 
the  inundation  is  most  remarkable  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  much 
less  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 

Climaie,'^  The  proximity  of  Siam  to  the  equator  must  render  it  a  warm 
country ;  but  the  heat  of  the  vertical  sun,  as  m  other  tropical  countries,  is 
mitigated  by  the  clouds  which  he  brings  along  with  him,  and  by  the  con- 
tinual rains  which  at  this  season  water  the  country.  The  rainy  season  com- 
mences in  April,  and  continues  till  ;he  end  of  September.  In  May  and 
June,  the  rain  is  almost  incessant,  and  the  whole  country  near  any  river  or 
Btream  is  overflowed.     The  winds  in  March,  April,  and  May,  blow  frmn 
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the  & ;  in  July,  August,  and  September,  they  blow  from  die  W. ;  in.  O^ 
tobor,  they  blow  from  the  W*  and  N. ;  in  Noyeraber  and  DeGember^  the^ 
blow  from  the  N. ;  in  January,  from  the  £• ;  and  in  Febmary,  frwm  the  E. 
and  S. ;  thus  making  an  annnal  drcnit,  and  bringing  with  every  revolstioB 
a  change  of  aeaaona.  The  coolest  season  is  daring  the  moDths  of  Decern* 
ber  and  January ;  hot  even  then  the  heat  is  said  to  be  as  great  as  dmii^ 
the  summer  in  France.  The  winter  is  dry ;  the  summer  is  distinguiahed 
by  moisture. 

SoUJ}  The  soil  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  reoeivmg  continual  ac 
jcumulatioas  of  mud  from  the  annual  inundations,  is  amazingly  fertile ;  even 
towards  the  mountains,  upon  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  it  is  com- 
paratively fertile ;  but  agriculture  meets  with  little  attention,  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  being  almost  the  only  portion  which  is  cultivated  with  care.  On 
the  lands  which  are  annually  overflowed,  xice  forms  the  principal  crop  ;  in 
such  as  are  removed  from  the  inundation,  wheat  is  sometimes  raised.  Maiae 
is  cultivated  only  in  gardens ;  but  pease  and  other  vegetables  are  plentiliiL 
The  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil  is  such  as  to  afford  more  than  one  crop 
annually ;  but  indolence  or  prejudice  has  confined  the  inhabitants  to  that 
number. 

productions.'^  Siam  and  its  tributary  states  are  distinguished  alike  for 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  their  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth.  The  de- 
pendent Malayan  states,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  proper  Siamese 
territory,  are  throughout  rich  in  gold  and  tin.  The  latter  iS^Lewise  contains 
some  of  the  richest  iron-ores  in  the  world,  besides  copper,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony. Silver  has  been  mentioned  among  the  metals  of  Siam,  but  whether 
the  supply  be  plentiful  or  not  we  are  not  informed.  The  shores,  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  afford  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  bay-salt.  TTie  foreste  of 
the  north  western  portion  of  the  kingdom  supply  teak  in  great  abundance, 
besides  lac  and  dye-woods.  The  alluvial  lands  furnish  ample  harvests  of 
rice  and  sugar-cane.  The  only  European  fruits  found  in  Siam  are 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  citr<His ;  but  the  number  of  native  fruits 
is  great.  The  elephants  of  Siam  are  celebrated  for  their  sagacity  and 
beauty ;  bufialoes  and  deer  are  plentifril,  but  horses  are  scarce  and  appear 
to  be  of  an  inferior  breed.  Tigers,  wild-boars,  and  monkeys,  inhabit  the 
forests.  A  small  kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  plentifril ;  and  fire-flies  ex- 
hibit at  night  a  luminous  appearance.  Crocodiles  abound  in  the  Meinam, 
and  are  said — ^though  we  greatly  doubt  the  statement-— to  attain  the  enor- 
mous length  of  50  feet.  All  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  many  of  the  Siamese  birds. 

Population^  In  1750,  the  amount  of  the  Siamese  population,  not  in- 
cluding that  of  the  dependent  states,  as  Laos  and  others,  was  computed  at 
1,900,000  souls  by  the  French  missionaries.  According  to  the  journal  oi 
a  British  commercial  resident  at  Bankok,  published  since  the  return  of  the 
late  mission  under  Mr  Crawfrird,  the  population  of  the  Siamese  dominions, 
including  Laos,  Lb  computed  at  only  5,000,000 :  namely,  Siamese,  Lan- 
ians,  and  Pegners  3,500,000,  Chinese  1,500,000.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  small  number  for  a  country  equal  in  extent  and  fertility  to  the  Bir- 
man  dominions,  but  Mr  Loubere,  who  was  more  than  3  months  at  Siam, 
solves  the  matter  by  informing  us  that  Siam,  like  Birmah,  is  inhabited 
chiefly  alongst  the  rivers,  the  country  being  as  yet  almost  entirely  covered 
with  primeval  forests,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of  people,  the 
Siamese  themselves  do  not  constitute  one-third  of  the  population,  the  Pe- 
gners being  almost  equal  in  number  to  both  Siamese  and  Lanjana  onited. 
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These  Pegoen  are  the  descendants  of  ssch  as  in  the  distracticMM  of  the 
\Sih  centnry  fled  hither  for  refage,  or  were  made  prisoners  in  the  vrarB  be- 
tv^een  Birmah  and  Siam.     Connt  Forbin,  who  was  sereial  years  at  Ban- 
kok  at  the  time  Loubere  was  at  Siam,  told  Ceberet,  who  was  along  with 
I^oiibere,  and  who  had  travelled  orer  land  from  Mergui  to  Loavo,  that 
'vrhat  he  had  seen  in  his  route  was  the  best  part  of  the  kingdom»^that  the 
'vrhole  kingdom,  though  rery  large,  was  scarce  any  thing  but  a  desert ;  that* 
in  advancing  into  the  country,  one  meets  with  nothing  but  forests  and  wild 
beasts  ;  that  all  the  inhabitants  dwell  on  the  sides  of  the  river ;  that  the 
"whole  riches  of  Siam  consist  in  rice,  which  grows  almost  spontaneously 
from  the  fertilizing  mud  of  the  inundations ;  and,  finally,  that  in  ascendiug 
the  Meinam,  from  the  bar  to  Louvo,  a  distance  of  46  leagues,  you  may 
see  every  thing  which  deserves  attention  in  the  kingdom,  respecting  either  the 
people,  their  cities,  or  the  productions  of  the  earth.    The  Siamese  are 
below  the  middle  stature,  but  they  are  well  made*     Their  feces  are  broad 
at  the  middle,  but  terminate  in  a  kind  of  point  both  at  the  brow  and  ehin« 
The  complexion  is  swarthy,  the  eyes  are  small  and  black,  the  mouth  is 
large,  and  the  lips  are  thick  and  pale.   The  nose  is  short  and  round  at  the 
end.     The  hair  is  thick,  and  would  be  long  did  not  both  sexes  cut  it  short. 
The  women  setup  their  hair  upon  the  forehead,  and  the  men  shave  thmr 
beards.     Large  ears  are  common,  and  are  therefore  thought  beautiful ;  ^e 
teeth  are  died  black  and  partially  covered  with  gold  plates.     The  dress  of 
the  Samese  is  slight.     It  consists  of  a  muslin  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
without  collar  or  wristbands,  and  of  a  piece  of  doth,  tied  round  the  mid- 
dle and  brought  up  between  the  legs,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
loose  drawers.    When  the  weather  is  cold  another  piece  of  doth  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders.     The  women  wear  a  piece  of  doth  round  the  middle ; 
hut,  instead  of  bringmg  it  up  like  the  men,  they  permit  it  to  hang  down  to 
their  knees.    Their  shoulders  are  covered  with  another  cloth,  but  they  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  shirt  worn  by  the  men.    Neither  of  the  sexes, 
if  they  be  of  the  lower  classes,  wear  shoes,  nor  has  the  head  any  other  co- 
vering than  that  which  it  has  received  frvm  nature.    In  their  ears  the  wo- 
men wear  heavy  pendants,  bracelets  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  rings  upon  the  fingers.     Those  of  the  upper  ranks  wear  a  kind  of 
slippers  without  stockings ;  and  the  chiefs  are  somedmes  distinguished  by 
a  military  dress  reaching  to  the  knees,  u^ich  has  wide  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  elbows,  and  is  buttoned  before.— The  houses  in  Siam  are  slight  edifices ; 
and  when  within  the  limits  of  the  annual  inundations,  they  are  raised  from 
the  ground,  upon  bamboos,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  water.     In  Lottbere*s 
time,  the  palace  of  the  grandee  was  distinguished  from  the  hovd  of  the  pea- 
sant only  by  being  of  a  larger  size,  and  being  built  of  wood  instead  of  biun- 
boo6.-^The  food  of  the  Siamese  is  no  less  mean  than  their  houses.     The 
most  common  artides  of  food  are  rice  and  fish.  Milk  is  used,  but  it  is  never 
converted  into  butter  or  cheese.     To  these  articles  are  sometimes  added 
serenl  kinds  of  insects,  rats  and  lizards.     The  qoantity  of  food  made  use 
of  at  a  single  meal  is  very  small. 

Manners  and  Custom9,2  The  Siamese  are  characterised  as  being  in- 
genious and  acute.  No  man  learns  a  particular  trade  ;  but,  as  in  many 
rade  countries,  each  is  skilled  in  all  such  arts  as  the  convenience  of  com- 
mon life  reqoires ;  still,  however,  they  are  infected  with  that  indolence  which 
often  prevails  in  warm  countries,  and  which  is  not  in  this  place  coun- 
teracted by  causes  so  powerful  as  those  existing  in  Malacca.  Chastity  and 
temperance  are  said  to  be  national  characteristics ;  but  games  of  hasard  are 
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eagerly  sought  after,  and  fill  up  that  void  which  is  not  occupied  by  any 
tional  employment.  This  indolence  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  male  sex ;  the 
females,  through  necessity,  are  constantly  employed,  and,  through  habit, 
become  indastrious.     Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  to  hare  recourse 
to  physical  causes  to  account  for  that  indolence  which  is  affirmed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Siamese.  Industry,  and  consequently  actirity,  can  nerer 
become  habitual  where  the  produce  of  labour  is  not  secured  by  equitable 
laws.  Where,  as  in  Siam,  the  king  has  it  in  his  power  to  claim  the  greater  part 
of  the  produce  of  eyery  man's  industry,-— or  where,  under  various  pretexts, 
the  rightful  owner  may  be  deprived  of  the  whole,  man  can  have  few  motives 
to  activity  ;  when  he  has  secured  his  present  existence,  he  has  secured  all 
that  his  situation  renders  desirable,  since  to  toil  for  more  would  probably  be 
to  toil  for  another.   This  cause  of  indolence  is  not  peculiar  to  Siam ;  it  pre- 
vails in  every  country  where  despotism  has  established  itself,  and  is  a  cause 
much  more  powerful  than  climate.  We,  indeed,  see  that  the  vassals  of  a  des- 
pot cannot,  by  any  climate,  be  rendered  industrious ;  and  that  no  degree  of 
heat  can  overcome  the  industrious  activity  of  Europeans.     Hie  British  re- 
tain their  industrious  habits  on  the  burning  shores  of  the  West  Indies, 
Africa,  and  Hindostan ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  Siamese, 
under  their  present  form  of  government,  would  become  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry even  in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

When  an  inhabitant  of  Siam  is  enamoured  of  a  young  woman,  he  consults 
an  astrologer,  to  be  informed  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  be  fortunate. 
Some  of  his  female  relations  are  employed  to  make  the  proposals.  The 
lover  visits  his  mistress  three  times ;  at  the  third  visit,  in  presence  of  the 
relations  of  both  parties,  presents  are  exchanged,  the  marriage  portion  is 
paid,  and  the  contract  is  considered  as  being  concluded.  Consummation  fol- 
lows without  the  intervention  of  any  ceremony.  Polygamy  is  permitted ; 
for,  though  a  man  can  have  only  one  who  enjoys  the  name  and  legal  privi- 
leges of  a  wife,  he  may  have  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  maintain,  but 
the  expense  of  this  privilege  prevents  its  general  prevalence.  Women  en- 
joy the  same  freedom  here  as  in  the  Birman  states ;  and,  as  in  all  countries 
where  they  enjoy  a  considerable  share  of  liberty,  they  here  are  more  chaste 
and  modest  than  where  they  are  subjected  to  severe  restraints- 
It  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  compare  the  different  modes  of  behaviour 
to  which  different  nations  have  attached  the  idea  of  good  breeding  and 
civility.  In  Europe,  it  is  improper  to  sit  before  a  person  of  very  high 
rank ;  in  Siam,  it  is  equally  improper  to  stand.  The  most  submissive 
posture  is  to  sit  upon  the  heels,  with  the  head  inclined,  and  the  hands 
joined  and  raised  to  the  forehead.  When  an  inferior  visits  a  superior,  he 
enters  the  house  stooping,  and,  sitting  upon  his  heels,  waits  till  he  be  ad- 
dressed :  since  to  speak  first  is  here  the  prerogative  of  rank.  In  Siam, 
the  higher  part  of  a  house  is  always  reckoned  the  most  honourable ;  so 
that,  if  garrets  existed  here,  they  would  enjoy  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  reputation  which  they  hold  in  Europe.  A  part  of  the  Siamese  am- 
bassador's retinue,  when  in  Paris,  having  been  lodged  in  an  apartment 
immediately  over  his  head,  they  no  sooner  learned  the  circumstance,  than 
they  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  commission  of  a  crime  which  to  them 
appeared  so  exorbitant.  But  nothing  is  by  the  Siamese  reckoned  a  more 
unpardonable  offence  than  to  touch  any  person's  head ;  even  the  hat  of  a 
man  of  rank  enjoys  a  share  of  honour,  for  when  carried  by  a  servant,  it 
must,  by  means  of  a  stick  made  for  that  purpose,  be  elevated  above  his 
own  head*     A  superior  is  saluted  by  bending  the  body  forwards,  joining 
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the  hands,  and  nusing  them  to  the  head.  Lifting  the  hand  to  the  head, 
indeed,  is  the  chief  mode  of  showing  respect ;  and  when  a  letter  is  received 
from  a  superior,  to  denote  a  proper  sense  of  inferiority,  it  is  nused  to  the 
head,  as  the  most  honourable  part  of  the  body.  The  amusements  of  the 
Siamese  are  numerous ;  but  for  the  most  part  indicate  little  delicacy  of 
feeling,  or  culture  of  the  understanding.  From  this  remark,  however, 
inay  be  excepted  their  theatrical  amusements,  which  are  frequently  exhi- 
bited, and  are  of  different  kinds.  The  subjects  are  generally  traditionary 
stories  of  ancient  heroes,  or  legendary  tales  of  mythology ;  tney  have  also 
serious  dramas  which  in  the  representation  sometimes  occupy  three  days. 
Pantomimes  and  dances,  in  which  performers  of  both  sexes  engage,  are 
favourite  amusements.  Their  other  amusements  are :  races  of  oxen,  row- 
ing matches,  wrestling,  tumbling,  rope-dandng,  combats  of  elephants,  cock* 
fighting,  illuminations,  religious  processions,  and  fire-works,  in  which  last, 
like  several  eastern  nations,  they  display  an  amazing  dexterity. 

When  a  person  dies,  his  body  is  laid  upon  a  funeral  pile ;  and  after  a 
great  part  has  been  consumed,  the  fire  is  extinguished,  and  the  remains  of 
the  body  are  interred.  Over  the  grave  is  raised  a  structure  of  a  pyra- 
nudal  form. 

Court  Ceremonies,^  Mr  Finlayson  has  thus  described  the  audience 
which  the  mission  to  which  he  was  attached  obtained  of  the  king  of  Siam 
at  Bankok : — 

**  Fadng  the  gate  at  whidi  we  last  entered,  there  was  drawn  up  a  double  line  of  masidaQs,  one  on 
«9ach  side  of  the  road  through  which  we  adTanoed.  A  shrill  pipe  and  uomeroos  tomtoms  were  the 
only  instruments  whose  sounds  we  heard,  though  we  oliserved  a  number  of  men  furnished  with  horns, 
trompets,  chanlcs,  &e.  The  music,  thou^  rode,  was  not  Inharmonious  or  displeeslng  to  the  ear,  and  the 
latermpted  beat,  uniform  regularity,  and  softness  of  the  tomtoms,  was  even  igreeablBi  On  our  right 
a  numerous  body  of  men  armed  wiUi  stout,  black,  glased  shields  and  battle-axes,  were  dlspoeed  in 
aereral  dose  lines  within  a  railing,  resting  on  their  Icnees,  and  almost  concealed  by  their  shields ;  be- 
hind these  were  placed  a  few  elephants,  ftindshed  with  scanty  but  rather  elegant  housings.  StUl  pre. 
ceded  by  tlte  Moormen,  we  adnmced  slowly  through  the  musicians  to  tlie  distance  of  nearly  tliirty 
yards  from  the  last  gate,  when,  making  a  short  torn  to  the  right,  we  entered  a  plalnJooking  building, 
aft  one  end,  and  soon  found  that  this  was  the  hall  of  audience.  Frontiog  the  door,  and  concealing  the 
whole  of  the  interior  apartment,  there  was  placed  a  Chinese  sereen,  corend  with  buulsGapes  and  small 
|i|^tea  of  lookiog^lass.  We  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold,  and  taking  two  or  three  steps  to 
the  light,  so  as  to  get  round  the  screen,  we  found  ourselres  suddenly,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly, 
in  the  presence  of  mi^esty.  A  more  carious,  more  extraordinary,  or  more  ImpreMlre  sight  has,  per- 
haps, rarely  been  witnessed,  than  that  on  which  we  now  gazed,  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret,  (I 
should  say  of  indignationQ  and  of  wonder :  of  wonder  exdted  by  the  display  of  taste,  elegance,  and 
richness  in  the  decorations ;  of  regret,  or  of  indignation,  caused  by  the  debased  condition  of  a  whole 
nation.  Such  a  scene  was  well  calculated  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the  imagination.  I  shall,  howerer, 
endearour  to  describe  it  in  its  true  colours,  and  with  the  least  possible  aid  from  that  faculty.  The  hall 
was  lofty,  wide,  and  welUaired,  and  appeared  to  be  about  60  or  80  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
hreadth.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were  pidnted  with  rarious  colours,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  wreaths  and 
festooosj  the  roof  was  supported  by  wooden  piUars,  ten  on  each  side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark 
green.  Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  walls,  ghMS  lustres  and  wall  shades 
wei«  hung  in  thecoitre,  and  to  the  middle  of  each  pillar  was  attached  a  hmtem,  not  much  better  than 
<Nir  stable  lanterns.  The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  dilbrent  colours.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  in  suificlent  numbers,  but  small  and  without  ornament ;  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  hall,  a 
large  handsome  curtain,  made  of  cloth  corered  with  tinsel  or  gold  leaf,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  dU 
Tided  the  space  occupied  by  the  throne  flrom  the  rest  of  the  apartment  (>n  each  side  of  this  cartain 
there  were  placed  tkre  or  six  singular  but  handsome  ornaments,  called  ehatt,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
,f«,Mit  obcular  tables  suspended  over  eadi  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  cone,  and  hav- 
iaga  fringe  of  rich  doth  of  gold,  or  tiasae,  suspended  from  each  tablet  A  few  of  the  prtsenti  from 
the  Govemor-General,  as  bales  of  doth  and  cut-glass,  were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
1^  on  one  sUe ;  but  we  neither  reourked  the  letter  from  the  noble  marquis,  nor  dU  it  appear  that 
nny  noSke  whatever  was  taken  of  it  on  this  public  occasion.  With  the  exception  of  a  space  about 
twenty  leet  square,  in  front  of  the  throne,  which  was  kept  dear,  the  hall  was  crowded  with  people  to 
excess.  Thoseof  every  rank,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
to  the  meanest  slave  present,  had  his  proper  place  assigned  to  him,  by  which  alone  he  was  to  be  dls. 
tfngnished.  The  costume  of  aU  ranks  was  plain,  neltlter  rich  nor  showy.  The  curtain  placed  before 
the  thi«ne  was  drawn  asid  as  we  entered.    The  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
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their  moothi  itanotc  coaching  the  groand ;  not  •  body  or  limb  wm  oboerred  to  more,  not  sn  eyo 
directed  toiraxdo  oi,  not  a  whitpor  agitated  the  solemn  and  atiU  air.  It  was  the  attUndc,  thtt 
the  aolemnity  of  the  moltitade  limaltaaeously  addressing  the  great  God  of  the  universe,  rather  thsa 
the  homage  of  eren  an  enslared  people.  Not  even  Rome,  fertile  in  the  race  of  tyrants,  nor  Dienyaas 
himself,  ever  prodoeed  any  degradation  to  compare  with  tliis  ignominy.  Baised  about  tvalTo  fact 
above  the  floor,  and  about  tivo  yards  behind  the  eurta>n  alluded  to  there  was  an  arched  niche,  o6 
which  an  obscure  light  was  cast,  of  sufficient  siie  to  display  the  human  body  to  efiect,  m  the  sitting 
posture.  In  this  niche  was  placed  the  throne,  projecting  from  the  wall  a  few  feeC  Here,  eo  onr 
•ntranoe,  the  king  sat  taamoveable  as  astatne,  his  eyes  directed  forwards.  Ho  resembled, in  every  re- 
•pect,  an  imaga  of  Buddha  placed  npoa  his  throne,  while  the  solemnity  of  the  aoene,  and  the  attitude 
of  devotion  observed  by  the  multitude,  left  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  temple  had  been  the  aourcp 
tnna  which  the  monarch  of  Slam  had  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp.  He  was  dressed  in  a  d0» 
Jacket  of  gold  tissue,  on  his  left  was  placed  what  appeared  to  be  a  sceptre ;  but  he  wore  ndtber  crowa 
■or  otiier  covering  on  the  head,  nor  was  the  former  emblem  of  the  offloe  of  royalty  di«(tlay«d  on  tbt 
occasion.  The  throne  was  hong  round  with  the  same  sort  of  doth  which  formed  tlie  curtain  in  fhmt, 
and  behind  it  were  placed  two  of  the  comical  shaped  ornaments  formerly  mentioned ;  except  in  the 
quality  of  the  cloth  with  which  the  throne  was  surrounded,  we  could  observe  no  indication  of  opa. 
leaoe,  or  of  magnificenoe.  There  were  neither  jewels,  nor  costly  workmanship,  nor  preetous  stones, 
nor  pearls,  nor  gold  observable  about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  throne,  or  Ills  ministers.  The  latter 
were  disposed  in  three  lines  laterally,  extending  from  the  curtain  in  front ;  and  thus  bounded  on  each 
tide  the  empty  spsce  at  the  foot  of  the  tiirone,  according  to  their  respective  ranks.  Tlie  £hief  Smi- 
wong  was  placed  at  a  very  respectable  distance.  A  considerable  degree  of  Ught  was  thrown  laleraBy 
on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  throne,  where  large  and  elegant  Ihna  were  waved  by  persona  placed 
behind  the  curtain.    TUs  circumstance  added  oonalderable  effect  to  the  scene. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  Siamese  royslty,  displayed  on  our  entering  tfaehal. 
When  we  had  passed  the  screen,  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throne,  we  puUed  off  our  hate  and  bowed  in 
the  European  manner,  the  two  Moormen  at  tiie  same  thne  fisUing  prostrate,  and  crawiing  before  naon 
the  ground  towards  the  throne.  We  wero  desired  to  advance  in  a  stooping  posture ;  a  narrow  space, 
about  three  feet  in  width,  was  left  open  in  the  centre  for  us  to  advance  Uirough.  "When  we  had  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces  in  this  narrow  space,  being  dosely  surrounded  by  the  crowd  of  people,  and  dn- 
tant  Drom  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  all  tiie  ministers  being  a  considerable  way 
In  front  of  us  on  either  side,  we  were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  carpet,  in  the  nmrrow  lane  or 
apace  through  which  wo  had  advanced,  whidi  we  did  in  the  best  way  we  could,  the  two  Moormen 
placing  themselves  immediately  in  fh>nt  of  the  agent  to  the  Governor- General  and  his  assistant,  for  the 
■pace  would  only  admit  of  two  persons  sitting  beside  each  other.  Mr  R.  and  I  therefore  placed  oar* 
lelvea  Immediately  behind  the  former.  We  now  performed  the  salutetions  agreed  iqran,  after  wiuch, 
a  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  in  front  of  the  throne  Interrapted  the  silence  which  had  Utiierto  prt- 
vailed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone  a  list  of  the  presents  which  luid  been  sent  by  the  Governor- OenenL 
Tlie  King  now  addressed  some  qaestions  to  the  agent  of  the  Oovernor-OeneraL  He  spoke  in  a  firm 
though  not  a  loud  Toice ;  in  his  person  he  was  remarkably  stout,  but  apparently  not  bloated  or  un- 
wieldy ;  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-flve  years  of  age.  The  qaestions  wen  repeated  by  the  persom 
who  had  read  the  lltit  of  presente,  and  from  him  they  wera  conveyed  in  whispers  by  several  indlvidu. 
als,  tlU  they  reached  the  Moorman,  Kodiai-Shahac,  who,  prostrate  like  the  rest,  on  the  ground,  wUs. 
'  pared  them  to  the  agent  to  the  Gtovernor- General,  in  a  tone  which  I  conid  not  hear,  though  pteoed 
Immediately  behind  the  latter.  The  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  in  the  same  way.  Fnm 
the  tenor  of  these  questions,  as  rotated  afterwards  by  captain  DangerHeld,  it  would  appear  that  they 
wera  of  a  very  general  natura,  and  not  particularly  interesting.  While  these  questions  were  pamiwg, 
betel  was  introduced  in  handsome  silver  venels  and  gold  cups.  The  aucUenoe  having  lasted  aboot  SO 
minutes,  the  king  roee  f^om  his  seat,  and  turned  round  to  depart,  the  curtain  was  immedhitely  drawn 
in  front  of  the  throne.  On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  shout,  and  turning  on  their  knees,  per- 
formed numerous  salutetions,  touching  the  earth  and  their  forehead  alternately,  with  both  hands 
united.  The  princes  and  ministers  now  assuming  a  sitting  posture,  by  whidi,  for  the  first  time,  w« 
were  enabled  to  observe  their  respective  places.  We  left  the  hall  of  audience  without  farther  cere- 
mony. A  heavy  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads  leading  to  different 
parte  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for  cleanliness,  were  now  covered  with  water,  and  converted  into 
a  dirty  puddle ;  we  therefore  requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain,  for  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  our  request.  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience-hall,  a  paltry  Chinese  umbrella^  wMdi 
might  be  purchased  in  the  bazaar  for  a  rapee,  was  given  to  eadi  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view 
it  was  presented,  I  was  about  to  reject  it,  when  I  was  told  it  was  meant  as  a  present  from  the  Uag.** 

Literature,']  The  labours  of  literature  are  not  altogether  unknown  in 
Siam.  They  are  said  to  have  a  code  of  laws,  and  to  possess  several 
historical  performances,  with  a  multitude  of  mythological  legends,  tales, 
and  poems.  Education  is  said  to  be  by  no  means  neglected.  The  ia- 
lapoins,  or  priests,  are  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  youth ;  and 
few  remain  ignorant  of  the  useful  aits  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tical calculation.  The  precepts  of  morality,  and  institutions  of  religion, 
are  not  neglected.     With  the  language  of  Siam  Europeans  are  but  litUe 
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acquainted.  The  alphabet  conttdns  37  letters ;  or  rather,  it  has  that  nnm- 
ber  of  Gonsonanta,  the  Towels  and  diphthongs  being  denoted  by  sepa* 
rate  marks.  Like  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  words  are  chiefly  mono- 
syllables ;  but  the  alphabet  contains  the  letters  r  and  tVy  which  are  un-  ' 
known  to  the  Chinese.  Flexion  is  unknown,  and  the  idioms  are  so 
di£ferent  from  those  of  Europe  as  to  render  translation  extremely  diffi- 
cult. The  sacred  language  of  Siam  is  the  Pali  or  Bali,  which  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  followers  of  Buddha  every  where. 

Religion.^  The  religious  creed  of  the  Siamese,  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Birmans.  The  chief  part  of  their  religious  worship 
is  addressed  to  Sommona  Codam,  who  is  the  same  with  the  Gaudama 
or  Buddha  of  the  Birmans.  Like  the  Birmans,  too,  they  have  many 
inferior  divinities,  of  whom  each  enjoys  his  share  of  religious  adoration, 
llieir  morality  likewise  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Birmans.  They 
esteem  the  five  commandments  of  Gaudama  as  being  the  foundation  of 
moral  rectitude;  but  their  consciences  are  easily  satisfied  by  the  alms 
and  largesses  which  they  bestow  on  their  priests.  The  inferior  priests 
are  denominated  talapoins;  the  high-priest  is  called  seredan.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say,  that  the  transniigration  of  souls  is  firmly  believed 
by  the  Siamese, — so  that,  like  other  Buddhists,  they  believe,  that  no 
trani^^ression  merits  or  will  receive  endless  punishment. 

Government,  Sfc,"]  From  several  circumstances  mentioned,  it  will  be 
easily  inferred  that  the  government  of  Siam  is  despotism.  In  fact,  it  might 
edify  a  Turkish  sultan  to  behold  the  finished  picture  of  absolute  power 
which  is  here  presented.  The  sovereign  is  not  only  master  of  the  people, 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  which  belongs  to  them  is  his  property,  and  he 
can  command  the  services  of  the  whole  male  adult  population  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  he  makes  use  likewise  of  all  the  mysteries  of  despotism  to 
ensure  the  reverence  of  his  people.  He  shows  himself  in  public  only  twice 
in  the  year,  and  then  he  is  careful  to  secure  applause  by  being  liberal  in 
his  presents  to  the  talapoins  or  rahans.  His  name  must  not  be  mentioned 
on  pain  of  death ;  and  no  one  dares  to  inquire  after  the  health  or  happi- 
ness of  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  humanity,  because  it  is  not  to  be  imagin- 
ed that  he  can  be  either  sick  or  sorry  I  His  usual  attendants  are  women, 
who  perform  for  him  almost  every  office  except  that  of  putting  on  his  cap, 
which  partakes  too  much  of  his  personal  majesty  to  be  touched  by  any 
but  himself.  The  crown  is  hereditary,  but,  as  in  every  despotic  country, 
the  succession  is  often  interrupted  by  revolutions.  The  king  of  Siam  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  vassal  of  China,  but  the  dependence  is  purely  nomi- 
nal. 

The  laws  are  said  to  be  very  severe,  death  being  a  common  punishment. 
They  have  attained  much  of  that  formality  which  law  in  all  countries  gra- 
dually assumes.  The  proceedings  are  always  carried  on  in  writing ;  and 
he  who  presumes  to  commence  a  prosecution  must  give  security  that  he 
will  conclude  it.  They  sometimes  have  recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal,  which 
is  conducted  in  various  modes,  all  equally  proper  for  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

Tlie  army  is  levied  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Birman  empire ;  and 
consequently,  when  the  king  chooses,  it  may,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  be  exceedingly  numerous.  It  is  probable,  that  since  au 
army  may  be  easily  raised  at  whatever  time  the  sovereign  may  think  pro- 
per, a  standing  army  is  not  maintained.  This  agrees  with  the  assertion  uf 
Louberc.     According  to  MandcUIo,  tlie  king  of  Siam  can  raise  an  armv 
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of  60»000  men,  to  which  may  be  attached  from  3000  to  4000  elepfaaiiti: 
bnt  unless  the  country  be  very  thinly  inhabited^  this  estimate  is  certaiBly 
much  too  low.  The  Siamese  haye  likewise  a  fleet,  which  seems  to  bear  a 
rary  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 

According  to  Manddslo,  the  Siamese  rerennes  arise  from  a  third  of  all 
inheritances, — ^from  the  trade  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  soTerogn, — 
from  presents  annually  received  from  the  govarnen  of  proTinces, — from 
duties  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  private  persons, — and  horn  the  gold 
discoTered  within  the  Siamese  territories.  According  to  Loubere,  the  king 
is  considered  as  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  he  therefore  imposes  a  kind  of 
land-tax  on  such  as  occupy  it.  All  these  sources  might  produce  a  laige 
sum  were  the  people  wealthy ;  but  to  expect  a  wealthy  people  under  des- 
potic laws,  and  with  such  commercial  regulations  as  exist  in  Siam,  would 
be  to  expect  what  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Commerced]  It  has  already,  been  mentioned  that,  in  Siam,  no  person 
i4>plies  himself  exclusively  to  a  separate  trade,— -each  is  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  such  occufMitions  as  are  necessary  in  life.  Such  a  atate  of 
things  indicates  a  country  where  the  arts  have  made  little  progress,  and 
where  it  is  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  make  little  progress.  But 
the  industry  of  the  Siamese  is  likewise  opposed  by  an  obstructioii  still 
stronger.  To  the  monarch  belongs  the  labour  of  each  individual  during 
six  months  of  the  year, — in  other  words,  he  chdms  half  the  labour  and  in- 
dustry of  his  nation.  In  such  a  case,  it  b  impossible  that  the  nadoa 
should  be  active  or  industrious.  Little  appears  to  be  known  concerning 
the  actual  state  of  commerce  in  Siam.  The  chief  part  of  the  exports  seems 
to  consist  in  grain ;  particularly  rice,  cotton,  bmusoin,  different  kinds  of 
wood,  such  as  si4>an,  aguallo,  and  sandal,  tin,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  load- 
stones, some  gold  and  silver,  different  kinds  of  predoua  stones,  such  as 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  agates,  with  crystal,  marble,  and  tamlmc  Un- 
der pretext  of  vassalage  to  China,  her  junks  of  nearly  1000  tons  each,  are 
sent  yearly  to  Canton,  where  they  are  exempted  from  duty.  The  Chinese 
population  seem  to  conduct  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Siam,  being  its  only 
exporting  merchants,  navigators,  and  sailors.  The  junks  which  now  trade 
yearly  to  China,  are  not  less  than  140  in  number ;  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
constructed  in  Siam,  and  they  are  calculated  to  measure  full  35,000  tons. 
The  Chinese  junks  carrying  on  the  other  branches  of  the  commerce  of 
Siam  are  smaller  than  those  which  trade  with  China,  but  exceed  200  in 
number.  Of  these  from  40  to  50  trade  with  our  new  settlement  of  Sing- 
apore, from  whence  they  procure  British  and  Indian  cotton-frd>ric  and 
other  manufiictnres.     The  imports  are  not  very  burdensome. 

Chibf  Cities. — CUi^  of  Siam.']  The  former  capital  of  this  country  was, 
by  the  Portuguese,  called  Siam,  According  to  some,  it  is  denominated  by 
the  natives  Si-yo^ihi^a  ;  according  to  others,  by  a  name  in  sound  resem- 
bling Yuthia,  Its  circumference,  when  visited  by  Loubere,  was  10  miles 
within  the  walls ;  but  five-sixths  of  that  space  was  uninhabited.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  containing  no  less  than  300  temples ;  but  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  of  a  very  diminutive  size.  To  each  tem- 
ple is  generally  attached  a  bnrying-place.  The  houses,  like  all  those  ia 
this  country  near  the  banks  of  any  river,  are  rused  considerably  above  the 
surfoce  of  the  ground  upon  pillars  of  bamboo.  During  the  annual  in- 
undation, the  communication  of  the  inhabitants  is  carried  on  by  boats, 
llie  streets  are  spacioos.  Several  of  them  have  canals  over  which  are  nu- 
merous bridges.     Different  nations  have  different  quarters  of  the  city  al- 
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lotted  to  tiiem.  The  great  differences  in  nmineri  and  clutomt  existing  in 
eastern  countries  render  this  practice  more  necessary  tiian  in  Eniope. 
SoFeral  other  towns  are  mentioned,  but  they  are  all  inconsiderable,  and 
seem  not  to  possess  importanoe  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  an  enumem- 
tion.  Kempfer  mentions  several  extraordinary  edifices,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  pyramid  erected  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  a  vic- 
tory obtained  over  the  king  of  Pegu.  Its  height  is  about  120  feet ;  and 
consists  of  several  stages  of  building,  with  open  galleries,  abounding  in 
different  kinds  of  ornaments.    At  the  top  it  has  a  spire. 

Baniok.2  This  is  an  ancient  port,  but  modem  capital,  having  been  se- 
lected for  Ae  seat  of  government  after  the  capture  and  plunder  of  Jnthia 
by  the  Birmese.  It  extends  along  the  Meinam  river  in  IS""  W  N.  lat. 
and  lOP  1(K  £.  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  and  has  scarce- 
ly any  fortifications.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  300  yards  from 
tile  river ;  indeed  by  far  the  greater  number  float  on  bamboo  rafts  moored 
along  the  banks.  The  population  ia  estimated  at  41^000,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  Chinese. 

Laos.]  If  Laos  be  correctly  laid  down  in  the  late  maps,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  China ;  on  the  £.  by  Tonqum  and  Cochin-Ctina,  on  the  S. 
by  Cambodia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Siam  and  the  Birman  empire.  It 
stretches  from  the  16th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat.  Its  predse  bounda- 
ries, and  consequentiy  its  sixe,  are  unknown.  Like  Cambodia  and  Siam 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  valley,  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  ranges 
of  mountuns.  Through  tiiis  valley  runs  the  great  river  Maykaung^  or 
the  river  of  Cambodia,  sometimes  oilled  tiie  Japanese  river.  This  stream 
must  here  be  of  great  magnitude,  for  it  rises  in  about  34**  N.  lat.  in  the 
same  parallel  witii  the  Irrawaddy,  and  only  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
springs  of  the  Hoang-Ho  and  Kiang-Ku  of  China.  Its  length,  there- 
fore, in  18*  N.  lat.  has  already  reached  960  geographical,  or  1112  British 
miles. 

Produdimu.']  As  Laos  is  entirely  an  inland  region,  we  are  still  less 
acquainted  with  it,  than  with  such  of  the  dependent  Cochin-Chinese  dis- 
tricts as  are  situated  upon  the  coast.  The  Maykaung  river,  indeed  passes 
through  it  from  N.  to  S.;  but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstsnce,  the 
knowledge  of  Europeans  respecting  it  is  still  very  imperfect.  From  the 
situation  of  this  country,  it  must  be  in  a  great  measure  annually  over- 
flowed. The  level  parts  yield  abundance  of  rice;  gum-lac,  ivory,  and  me- 
dicinal plants  are  also  plentifrd,  and  form  the  principal  articleft  of  export 
trade.  The  ivory  is  beautiful.  The  fields  swarm  with  bees ;  wax  is  there- 
fore abundant,  and  the  honey  is  excellent.  In  the  mountains  are  found 
▼aluable  mines  of  tin  and  iron ;  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  the  sands 
of  the  rivers.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  fish.  In  the  province  of 
Laos — ^which  gives  name  to  tiie  whole  kingdom — ^there  ii  a  very  valuable 
mine,  which  produces  rubies  and  beautiful  emeralds,  of  which  the  king  s 
treasury  contains  one  found  in  this  place  said  to  be  as  laige  as  a  middle- 
sized  orange. 

Climate,^  The  climate  is  much  the  same  as  all  other  countries  under 
the  same  parallel ;  but,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  high  chains  of  mountains^ 
these,  in  all  probability,  will  tend  to  mitigate  the  heat 

Population.']  Bissachere  estimates  the  population  of  this  country  at 
1,400,000  souls.  The  Laonese  are  celebrated  over  the  east  for  their 
strict  honesty.  They  are  also  lazy  and  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to 
the  study  of  magic.     Marriages  are  easily  contracted,  and  as  easily  dis- 
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aolyed.  Hie  rich  keep  sevenl  concabinep.  Fnnerab,  among  diem,  have' 
more  the  appeannce  of  rejoicmge  than  scenes  of  mourning.  A  consideE»- 
ble  sum  of  money,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  is  interred  with 
the  body ;  bnt  this  the  priests  take  care  to  remove  at  their  conTeniency. 

Towns  €md  ProvincesS]  Marini  says  this  country  is  divided  into  seven 
provinces,  but  does  not  g^ve  their  names.  Wusthof  mentions  three  as  go- 
verned by  their  vassal  princes.  The  capital  is  called  Mohang-Leng.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  large  city,  enclosed  with  palisades,  upwards  of  100  leagues  N. 
of  Lantchang,  and  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Maykaung,  which  here 
runs  over  a  rocky  channel. — Wink-jan  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  also  situated  upon  the  Maykaung,  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
country.     It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Lengtchang. 


CHAP,  v.— COCHIN-CHINA. 

Extent^  The  empire  of  Cochin-China,  or  Gannan  extends  from  nesriy 
the  8th  to  the  22d  degree  of  N.  lat. ;  and  from  the  103d  to  the  lOSth  de- 
gree of  £.  long.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  at  its  northern  and  flouthem  ex* 
tremities,  where,  however,  it  does  not  exceed  180  miles  ;  in  the  middle  it 
is  .a  narrow  strip  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  Laos.  This 
central  portion  is  the  proper  country  of  Cochin-China ;  its  conquered  pro- 
vinces are  Tonquin^  Champa,  or  SiampOy  and  the  principal  portion  of 
Kamhqja^  or  Cambodia,  This  kingdom  has  an  extent  of  1200  miles  of 
coast.  Its  area  is  much  smaller  than  either  that  of  Siam  or  of  Ava,  and 
probably  does  not  exceed  100,000  square  miles. 

History, "^  This  country  was  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin 
about  600  years  ago,  since  which  period  it  has  received  a  variety  of 
names  from  different  geographers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  then  in- 
debted for  its  population  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  a  Tonquinese 
prince  against  his  sovereign;  the  prince  being  totally  routed,  and 
pursued  by  the  victorious  troops  of  the  king  of  Tonquin,  made  his 
escape  with  his  adherents  into  Cochin-China,  which  was  then  inhabited 
by  the  Leys  and  Kemoys,  an  ignorant  and  timid  people,  who,  totally  nnac-  ' 
quainted  with  the  art  of  war,  fled  with  precipitation  on  the  approach  of 
these  intruders  to  the  mountains  of  Tsiompa,  and  left  the  Tonqninese  fu- 
gitives in  quiet  possession  of  their  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
great  number  of  animals,  fowls,  and  fish,  with  which  the  woods,  marnhes 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  neighbouring  sea  abounded,  furnished  them  most 
bounteously  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  ;  and  their  popula- 
tion increased  in  a  ratio  proportionate  to  these  means,  and,  in  a  short  time 
they  had  spread  4hem8elves  over  all  the  northern  section  of  the  country , 
nor  in  fact  was  it  many  years  ere  they  had  penetrated  south  as  far  as  ilie 
borders  of  Cambodia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  subseqaently 
that  r>i  Don-nai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  former  ;  and 
in  somewhat  less  than  forty  years  from  the  ingress  of  the  invaders,  we  find 
them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  Anam'  country,  or  Cochin-Chiaa 
Proper ;  and  many  successful  inroads  have  been  made  by  them  into  Cam- 
bodia. This  latter  country,  however,  was  inhabited  by  a  more  courageoos 
and  warlike  people  than  the  Lois,  or  aboriginal  occupants  of  Onam,  and 
they  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted  the  yoke  of  their  new  and  trouble- 

'  This  name  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  term  Gao-nan  girea  to 
thia  country  and  'long-kinif. 
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some  ncighboara ;  and  in  their  opposition  they  were  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  nature  of  their  country,  which  being  very  low,  covered  with  almost 
unpenetrable  forests,  and  aboonding  with  thick  underwood  or  jungle,  and 
intersected  with  innumerable  rivers  and  creeks,  afforded  them  sufficient 
opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill  in  the  art  of  laying  ambuscades,  and 
in  various  other  desultory  modes  of  warfare  in  use  among  barbarous  nations, 
and  by  which  their  invaders  were  greatly  annoyed ;  nor  were  the  Cambo- 
dians finally  subdued  by  the  hostile  arms  of  the  Anamese  until  the  reign  of 
the  present  sovereign,  by  which  Cambodia  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
Cochin-China.  Its  principal  provinces,  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  al- 
though inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  language  and  manners,  had  in  all 
known  times  formed  distinct  kingdoms,  or  been  respectively  subject-pro- 
vinces of  the  Chinese  empire.  Siampa  and  Cambodia  had  in  like  manner 
been  independent  principalities.  .  In  the  year  1774,  the  misrule  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  Cochin-China  brought  on  a  formidable  insurrection, 
when  the  reigning  family  were  expelled  from  Quinnong,  the  capital,  by 
three  brothers,  peasants  by  birth,  and  robbers  by  profession,  who  divided 
the  country  amongst  them,  and  defeated  a  Chinese  army  which  came  for 
its  protection.  When  the  revolt  took  place,  the  reigning  prince,  Gia- 
Loung,  with  the  queen  and  his  family,  by  the  assistance  of  a  French  mis- 
sionary, named  Pignon  de  Behaim,  titular  bishop  of  Adran,  escaped  into 
a  forest  where  they  lay  concealed  for  some  time.  After  various  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  against  the  usurpers,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  first  to 
Pnlowai,  a  desert  island  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  afterwards  to  Siam,  from 
whence  also  he  was  expelled.  The  bishop  in  the  meantime  proceeded 
with  his  eldest  son  to  France,  to  endeavour  to  procure  assistance  from  the 
court  of  Versailles,  but  this  object  was  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution.  The  bishop  returned  to  Cochin-China  in  1790,  bringing 
with  him  fourteen  or  fifteen  European  adventurers,  with  the  assistance  of 
whom  the  king  formed  a  fleet,  disciplmed  an  army,  and  at  length  managed 
to  expel  the  successors  of  the  original  usurpers  from  his  hereditary  posses- 
sions, and  added  to  them  the  richer  and  more  populous  country  of  Tonquin. 
With  the  same  assistance  he  b^an  many  improvements  seldom  attempted 
by  Asiatic  governments.  He  established  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre, 
opened  roads  of  communication,  and  encouraged  cultivation.  He  distri- 
buted his  land-forces  into  regular  regiments,  and  established  military 
schools  in  which  officers  were  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  projectiles  and 
gunnery  by  European  masters.  Adran  had  translated  into  the  Chinese 
language  a  system  of  niilitary  tactics,  for  the  use  of  his  army.  In  the 
course  of  two  years  the  king  had  a  fleet  consisting  of  300  large  gun-boats, 
or  row  gallies,  5  luggers,  and  a  frigate  on  the  model  of  an  European  ves- 
sel. He  likewise  caused  a  system  of  naval  tactics  to  be  introduced,  and 
had  his  officers  instructed  in  the  use  of  signals.  He  also  undertook  to 
reform  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  sent  missions  into  the  mountain- 
ous districts  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  wished  to  bring  into  a 
state  of  civilization.  These  mountaineers  are  the  people  whom  the  Chinese 
designate  by  the  appellation  of  '  men  with  tails,'  although,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  He  openly  de- 
clared his  great  veneration  for  the  Christian  religion  ;  bat  he  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  religion  of  his  own  country.  In  1800,  the  missionary, 
Adran,  died,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Cochin-Chinese  religion.  In  this  year,  king  Gia-Loung's  military 
forces  were  as  follows : 
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Si  ■qoadroiiB  of  buflUo  troops,  6,000 

16  batteUons  of  elephants  (200  animalt),      .               ^  8,000 

30  regiments  of  artillery,       ....  15,000 

84  ngiments,  1200  each,  trained  in  the  European  manner,  90^00C 
Infantry  anned  with  matdblocks  trained  in  the  ancient 

manner  of  the  country,  48,000 

Onards  r^guhiriy  trained  in  European  tactics,  .  18,000 


Land  forces,    113,000 


XAaiirs. 


Artiiieen  in  the  naval  arsena),  8,000 

Sailors,  registered  and  bom,  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  8,000 

Attached  to  the  European  built  yessels^  •  1,800 

Attached  to  the  Junks,  .  .  .  1,600 

Attached  to  100  row  gaUies^  •  8,000 

86,800 
Land  forces,    113,000 

Total,    139,800 

In  1809,  taking  advantage  of  the  diaaenBtons  which  prevailed  in  Cambodia, 
he,  partly  by  force  of  anna,  and  partly  by  intrigae,  acqnved  the  moot  fbIv- 
able  part  of  that  country,  and  thus  established  at  once  the  most  extensiya 
and  best-organised  power  which  had  ever  snbsisted  in  the  East.  The 
genius  which  created  it,  however,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  substantially 
French.  The  political  system  of  this  goTemment,  like  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  India  beyond  the  Granges,  is  one  of  extreme  caution  and  srer- 
sion  to  any  intimate  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  The  pre- 
tensions of  China  to  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin,  formerly  tributary  to  that 
empire,  are  incessantly  to  be  guarded  against;  but  while  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  sovereign  supports  his  present  military  force,  and  perseveres  in 
his  improved  system  of  government,  he  has  little  to  fear  from  any  of  his 
immediate  neighbours.  In  all  the  more  recent  wars  between  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  monarchs  and  the  Chinese,  the  latter  have  been  uniformly  discom- 
fited by  the  superior  valour  and  discipline  of  the  troops  of  the  former. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Cochin-China  is  a  nominal  vassal  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  which  admits  him  only  to  the  rank  of  a  hereditary  gover- 
nor, and  every  new  prince  used  to  receive  investiture  by  a  deputation  from 
the  court  of  Pekin.  Gia-Loung  died  in  1819 ;  fais  son,  the  present  sove- 
reign, has  reduced  his  standing^army  to  40,000  men. 

Commercey  Sfc,"^  The  foreign  relations  of  Cochin-China  are  with 
China,  Siam,  and  the  British  possessions  within  the  straits  of  Malacca. 
The  inland  trade  between  the  Cochin-Chinese  dominions  and  China  is  pro- 
bably more  considerable  than  that  by  sea.  In  this  intercourse  Cochin- 
China  receives  manufiactured  silks,  English  broad  cloths,  and  Bengal 
opium,  with  the  copper  spelter  and  lead  of  Yunan,  and  returns  cotton, 
areca^nuts,  varmsh,  dye-stuffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  native  products. 
Above  30  Cochin-Chinese  junks  now  visit  yearly  the  new  port  of  Singa- 
pore. Two  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
open  an  intercourse  with  Cochin-China ;  one  in  1778,  by  Mr  Hastings, 
and  one  in  1804,  by  an  envoy  from  Canton  ;  but  both  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  last  found  the  sovereign  completely  surrounded  by  Frenchmen ;  and, 
as  every  proposition  he  bad  to  offer,  and  every  explanation  regarding  hn 
mission,  were  necessarily  made  through  the  French  missionaries,  the  result 
was  tlie  complete  failure  of  the  mission.     Louis  XVIIL,  in  1817^  sent  a 
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message  to  Cochin-China  daiming,  Tatber  unseasonably,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1787,  no  part  of  the  stipulation  of  which  had  been  fulfilled 
on  the  part  of  the  French  themselFes.  The  proposal  ga?e  umbrage  to  the 
Cochin*Chinese  monarch,  and  he  would  not  even  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  same  subject;  his  successor  is  said  to  have  shown  so  little  en- 
conmgement  towards  the  French  adyenturers  that  they  have  finally  quitted 
the  kingdom.  Of  late  years  the  cliief  pert  of  the  trade  of  the  Cochin-Chinese 
is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Portuguese  at  Macao ;  but  the  coast  is  seldom 
visited  by  any  foreign  vessel,  except  a  few  Chinese  junks.  Severe  exac- 
tions are  imposed,  not  only  on  goods,  but  upon  merchants.  Leave  to 
trade  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  high  rate ;  and  when  that  leave  has  been 
obtained».high  duties  are  levied  on  the  goods  exposed,  and  presents  exacted 
by  those  in  power.  The  French  were  sometime  ago  desirous  of  making 
«  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  on  the  island  of  Callao,  upon  the 
coast,  not  fiir  fipom  Tnron  Bay.  A  settlement  at  that  place  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Cochin-China  is  admirably  situ- 
ated for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  China,  Ji^pan,  Cambodia, 
Siam,  the  A^day  coast,  the  Philippine  islands,  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  &c. ; 
and  the  first  politic  and  prudent  nation  which  fairly  gets  a  footing  amongst 
them,  may  carry  on  this  important  trade  to  any  extent, — change  the  whole 
course  of  trade  to  the  East,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  empire 
rivalling  that  which  Great  Britain  at  present  holds  in  India.  Turon  is,  of 
all  othm,  the  most  advanti^eous  position  for  an  establishment,  either  in  a 
eommerdal  or  in  a  politiciJ  point  of  view.  From  this  point,  in  case  of 
war,  the  trade  of  every  power,  from  the  westward  to  the  countries  £.  of 
this,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  that  establishment. 

Population.^  Bissachere,  one  of  the  latest  writers  who  has  treated  of 
this  country,  states  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  23,000,000,  which 
would  give  234  to  the  square  mile, — a  statement  not  to  be  credited. 
Others  have  reckoned  it  at  10,000,000 ;  and  probably  even  this  is  con- 
siderably exaggerated.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  it  is  propor- 
tionably  more  populous  than  either  Siam  or  Ava ;  and  this  circumstance 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  density  of  the  population  in  Tonquin,  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  which  are  admitted  by  all  to  be  very  thickly  inhabited. 

I.   COCHIN-CHINA  PROPER. 

Boundaries.'}  Cochin-China  Ph>per  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tonquin ; 
on  the  £.  by  the  Chinese  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  Siampa ;  and  on  the  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains  which  are  supposed  to  separate  it  from  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  but  regarding  which  very  little  is  known. 

Fhysical  Features,']  Nature  has  divided  this  country  into  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  There  is  no  shore  that  suffers  more  perceptible  encroach- 
ments from  the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-China.  M.  Poivre  found  that, 
from  1744  to  1749,  the  sea  had  gamed  190  feet  from  £.  to  W.  The 
rocks  in  the  southern  provinces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite, 
and  sometimes  with  perpendicular  fissures.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  of 
Hu6-Hane,  three  mUes  up,  there  is  an  island  of  sand,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  a  large  and  magnificent  alabaster  rock,  which  in  several  places 
is  perforated  quite  across ;  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  *  Hill  of  Apes.* 
The  coast  generally  presents  sandy  shores.  In  such  places  the  anchoring 
ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  consists  of  a  miry  sand  mixed  with 
shells.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles.  Oppo- 
site to  such  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.     In  those  situations 
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in  which  the  shores  are  mountainous  and  steep  there  are  mo  soundinga.  It 
is  opposite  to  the  sandy  parts  that  madrepores  and  coral  are  found  in  spots 
separated  from  one  another  hy  short  distances. 

Climate,  Sml,  Produce,  ^cJ}  This  country,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
equator,  must  possess  a  hijrh  temperature,  but  it  is  said  to  be  in  general 
healthy,  the  heats  being  mitigated  by  the  regular  sea  and  land-breeses. 
The  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  September,  continues  till  the  eod 
of  November.  The  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  are  not 
unfrequently  attended  with  nun.  According  to  some  writers,  the  rains, 
even  during  the  wet  season,  return  periodically  only  once  in  the  fortnight, 
and  continue  each  time  three  days.  Staunton  seems  to  confirm  ^  same 
account,  by  assuring  us  that  the  inundations  take  place  only  once  in  the 
fortnight,  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  These  periodical  inun* 
dations  fertilize  the  soil  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  in  many  places,  Unee 
crups  are  said  to  be  produced  annually.  The  face  of  the  country  is  de- 
scribed as  having  some  resemblance  to  that  of  China.  In  every  part  it  is 
cultivated.  No  fences  are  to  be  seen ;  narrow  paths  being  the  only  divi- 
sion between  the  properties  of  different  persons.  No  carriages  of  aay 
kind  are  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  any  of  the  roads  so  wide  as  to  admit  them. 
The  plough  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  drawn  by  bu£&doe8.  The  agricul- 
tural produce  seems  to  be  chiefly  rice,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
melons,  and  different  kinds  of  vegetables.  Sugar-canes  are  plentiful,  and 
sugar  of  an  excellent  quality  is  made ;  the  refining  of  it  is  carried  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  per- 
formed by  intermixing  layers  of  the  sugar  of  one  inch  in  thickness  with 
similar  layers  of  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plantain-tree.  The  rice  is  of 
two  kinds :  one  growing  on  a  dry  soil,  the  other  on  a  soil  that  is  wet. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  this  country  produces  cotton,  silk, 
pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  areca-nut,  betel,  and  tobacco.  Vines  are  said 
to  grow  spontaneously,  but  the  grapes  are  seldom  made  into  wine.  Amongst 
the  varieties  of  fruit  known  here,  there  are  two  that  desenre  particular 
notice  :  viz.  the  giacca  and  the  durion.  The  giacca,  though  it  is  common 
in  India,  grows  here  in  greater  perfection.  The  tree  on  which  it  is  found 
is  as  high  as  the  chesnut  or  walnut,  and  has  much  longer  prickles  than  the 
jubeb.  It  is  as  big  as  a  large  pompion ;  the  outer  rind  is  like  that  of  a 
pine-apple,  but  soft  and  tender  within,  and  full  of  small  yellow  round 
kernels.  The  durion  is  found  only  in  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  The  tree  on  which  it  grows  resembles  that  which  bears  the  giacca, 
and  the  outside  of  the  fruit  itself  is  much  similar.  The  eatable  substance 
within  is  very  white,  and  is  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  cancellL  When 
the  shell  is  first  broken  open,  a  most  disagreeable  scent,  like  that  of  a 
rotten  onion,  issues  from  it ;  after  which,  the  substance  within  remains  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  delicious  flavour  imaginable.  Cochin-China  abounds 
in  every  thing  fit  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  and  particularly  in  materials 
for  clothing  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Silk  is  so  abundant 
that  even  the  peasants  and  mechanics  wear  garments  made  of  it,  when  fol- 
lowing their  usual  occupations.  The  mulberry-trees,  which  feed  the 
worm  that  spins  this  rich  and  much-coveted  article,  grow  in  amazing  num* 
hers ;  whole  plains  are  covered  with  them  in  this  country.  Umber  is  also 
abundant,  and  of  the  finest  qualities  and  most  durable  properties.  The 
trees  grow  to  an  amazing  size,  strength,  and  beauty.  Two  species  of 
wood  are  obtained  here, — one  called  the  aquiliay  or  *  eagle-wood,'  and  the 
other,  the  calarnba, — ^which  are  greatly  sought  after  as  a  mercantile  com- 
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modity  over  the  east.  Both  proceed  from  the  same  tree  belonging  to  the 
genus  agaUockum  ;  bnt  what  is  called  the  eagle-wood  is  procured  from  the 
tree  when  young,  and  the  calamba  when  it  is  grown  old.  This  latter  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  king.  The  fragrance  and  perfume  of  this  wood 
is  exquisite.  In  Japan  it  sells  for  200  ducats  per  pound ;  it  is  used  in 
eastern  countries  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others,  pieces  of  it  are 
placed  under  the  pillows  of  kings,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank.  Other 
valuable  substances  are  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  here :  such 
as  gum-lac  and  dragon's  blood.  The  cinnamon  of  this  country  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese  to  that  of  Ceylon,  on  account  of  its  camphorated  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour.  Gold  b  found  in  the  rivers,  and  several  mines  are 
open,  from  which  that  metal  is  procured  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Silver 
was  formerly  scarce,  but,  owing  it  is  supppsed  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
mines,  it  is  now  so  plentiful  as  to  be  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  for  v 
foreign  goods.  The  gold  is  formed  into  ingots  of  4  ounces,  and  the  silver 
into  bars  of  about  12  ounces.  When  the  state  of  the  interior  will  permit, 
gold-dust,  wax,  honey,  and  ivory  are  brought  from  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  exchanged  for  cloth,  cotton,  rice,  and  iron. 

According  to  Borri,  Cochin-Cbina  abounds  in  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  ti- 
gers, and  monkeys.  The  horses  are  small,  but  agile.  Asses,  mules,  and  goats, 
are  numerous.  Amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese  the  elephant  is  a  most  useful 
and  indefatigable  servant.  The  number  of  tame  cattle,  such  as  cows,  goats, 
swine,  buffaloes,  and  the  like,  is  very  great.  The  boars  and  deer  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Europe.  Hens,  tame  and  wild  turtles,  pigeons,  ducks, 
geese,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, abound  in  this  country.  The  fisheries  upon  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  fish  are  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicious  kinds.  The 
gpreat  extent  of  coast  Lb  favourable  for  this  employment,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed  carrying  fish  from  the  sea-coast  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Cochin-Chinese  use  a  kind  of  sauce,  which  they  call 
balackiam^  made  of  salt  fish  macerated  and  steeped  in  water.  This  is  a 
sharp  liquor  not  unlike  mustard,  and  serves  to  sharpen  the  appetite  to  the 
rice,  which  they  cannot  eat  without  it ;  and  for  this  reason  those  who  can 
afford  it  lay  in  large  stocks  of  it,  as  Europeans  do  their  stores  of  wine. 
The  islands  of  this  country  abound  in  the  nests  of  the  salangan  swallow, 
or  hirundo  esculenta,  the  edible  nests  so  much  in  request  among  Chinese 
epicures. 

Population.'}  Bessachere  estimates  the  population  of  this  division  of 
the  Cochin-Chinese  empire  at  1,900,000  souls.  The  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  of  two  races:  the  descendants  of  the  Chinese  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  who  possess  the  low  fertile  districts, — and  the  original  natives, 
who  have  abandoned  the  low  country  to  their  invaders,  and.have  retired  to 
the  western  mountains.  The  appearance  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast  and  inland  parts  are  different ;  the  latter  being  more  affa- 
ble, and  of  a  dark  complexion,  resembling  the  Chinese, — while  the  former 
are  less  polished,  and  of  a  fairer  complexion.  The  natives  of  this  country 
are  lower  in  stature  than  any  other  people  of  central  Asia.  "  Their  constant 
habit  of  chewing  areka,"  says  lieutenant  White,  *'  imparts  to  their  mouths 
a  most  disgusting  appearance  ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  never 
wash  their  faces  and  hands,  or  bodies  ;  for  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East 
frequent  ablutions  have  been  thought  so  indispensable  to  health  and  purity 
that  it  is  enjoined  by  their  priests  as  a  religious  rite,  and  most  scrupulously 
adhered  to,  both  from  duty  and  inclination.  The  habit  of  the  higher  claasesi 
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in  pontittbg  tbeir  naib  to  grow  toan  enoraHnu  leogtb,  cMinoft  be  soppoocii 
to  coodaoe  to  detnlinoM  or  oomfort ;  and  it  is  remarkable  witb  what  m- 
wearied  paint  they  cnhiTate  theiDy  as  a  penoa  bearing  this  badge  ia  snp- 
poaed  not  to  be  obliged  to  perform  any  manual  laboor,  and  the  longer  the 
naib,  the  more  raapectability  do  they  confer  on  the  wearer.  Their  garraeits 
are  seldom  taken  dS  by  night  or  by  dmy,  after  hanng  been  first  aasimied,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  ceremony,  when  they  are  temporally  superseded  by  other 
dresses,  till  rotten  by  time  and  filth,  when  they  are  permitted  to  Mk  cS  of 
themselves.  These  cUrty  habits  engender  vast  swarms  of  rermin,  and  ren- 
der their  bodies  highly  offensiTo  to  more  than  one  sense ;  and  the  epithet 
jrfmtify  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Chinese,  is  exemplified  in  these  peo- 
ple in  the  most  emphatic  sense. 

Manners  and  CusiomsJ]  Generally  speaking,  the  Cochin-Chinese  are 
an  aAible  and  friendly  race ;  and  contrary  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
of  the  East,  are  fond  of  interconrse  with  foreigners ;  they  aie  etionger 
and  more  active  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  brarer  than  the  for- 
mer, bat  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  nttcr  contempt  of  death  pecoltar  to  their 
character.  To  old  age  they  pay  the  first  and  highest  respect.  They  allow 
strangers  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  to  wear  what  clothing  they 
please. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  composed  of  silk,  and  is  a  long  loose  robe  with 
wide  sleeves  which  cover  the  hands.  People  of  rank  frequently  pot  on 
three  of  these  robes  each  shorter  than  the  other.  The  women  ui  particolsr 
wear  five  or  six  petticoats  which  reach  from  the  waist  downwards,  all  of  dif- 
ferent colonrs.  The  second  is  about  half  a  span  shortor  than  the  first,  and 
so  on  with  all  the  rest,  which  renders  the  dress  very  gay  and  remarkable. 
The  dress  of  the  females  is  the  most  modest  in  all  the  East,  no  part  of  the 
body  bang  left  uncovered.  The  first  robe  reaches  so  low  that  when  walk- 
ing even  the  tips  of  their  toes  are  not  seen.  On  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  they  wear  doublets,  chequered  with  several  colours ;  and  over  all 
they  throw  a  thin  veil.  Their  hair  hangs  loose  over  thw  shoulders,  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  ground.  On  their  heads  they  wear  a  cap  which  coven 
nearly  all  their  face,  and  is  interwoven  with  silk  and  gold,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  person.  The  men  swathe  themselves  with  a  whole 
piece  of  stuff,  above  which  they  wear  five  or  six  large  gowns,  all  of  fine  silk 
and  of  several  colours,  with  wide  sleeves.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow 
to  as  great  a  length  as  it  will.  Only  a  few  have  beards ;  but  thoee  who 
have,  never  cut  them.  Both  men  and  women  always  carry  fans  in  their 
hands,  simiUir  to  those  which  are  used  in  Europe,  but  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  In  mourning  they  use  white,  instead  of  the  sahle  garb  worn  by 
Europeans.  Both  sexes  wear  a  purse  for  the  purpose  of  holding  tobacco^ 
areka  nut,  and  betel ;  that  worn  by  the  women  is  attached  to  the  girdle — 
that  of  the  men  to  a  riband  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder  in  fonn  of 
a  belt.  Shoes  and  stockings  are  never  worn  ;  they  protect  their  feet  by 
leather  soles  fostened  across  the  toes  with  silk  like  sandals,  nor  do  they 
think  it  unbecoming  to  go  barefoot.  At  the  door  of  every  principal  room 
in  the  house  is  pla^  a  pan  of  clean  water,  with  which  the  visitor  washes 
his  feet,  leaving  there  the  soles  or  sandals  which  he  wore,  and  taking  them 
again  when  he  departs.  All  the  floors  are  covered  with  mats  and  kept  veiy 
clean. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  of  the  Cochin-Chinese,  though  they  eat  with- 
out scruple  every  kind  of  animal  food,  with  whidi  their  country  abounds. 
But  this  they  never  do  till  they  have  made  their  principal  meal  on  rice ;  it 
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is  eftten  after  being  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  saffident  to  prorant  it 
from  boming,  by  which  means  the  grain  is  unbroken.  The  Cochin-Chinese 
sit  eros8*]egged  on  the  ground,  with  a  ronnd  table  before  them  breast-high, 
and  adorned  with  silrer  or  gold  aooording  to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  Hwse 
tables  are  small,  as  it  is  the  general  custom  for  OYory  person  to  havie  one 
to  himself.  Thev  neither  use  knives  nor  foiks ;  erery  thing  is  brought  to 
table  cut  into  small  bits,  which  are  raised  to  the  mouth  by  means  of  two 
small  sticks.  1  heir  entertainments  are  frequently  very  grmd,  and  given  apon 
an  extensive  scale.  Sometimes  50, 100,  200.  or  eren  more  guesto  are  as- 
sembled ;  each  has  his  own  table,  and  each  of  these  tables  is  loaded  with 
every  species  of  food  and  delicacy  which  the  country  affords.  To  give 
room  for  the  numerous  dishes  on  their  small  tables,  they  make  ingenious 
and  curious  frames  of  sugar-canes,  which  are  attached  to  them,  and  upon 
which  the  dishes  are  arranged.  The  men  of  quality  eat  first,  being  waited 
upon  by  their  chief  servants.  When  their  masters  are  finished,  the  superior 
servants  take  their  places,  and  are  served  by  an  inferior  rank ;  and  so  on. 
As  it  is  a  custom  that  every  thing  which  is  prorided  must  be  used,  and  as 
it  is  impossible  that  the  company  can  eat  all  that  is  set  before  them,  the 
inferior  servants  pack  it  in  bags  and  carry  it  away.  In  place  of  wine^  they 
use  a  liquor  distilled  from  rice,  which  heari  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
brandy ;  between  meals  they  drink  hot  water  boiled  with  a  root  called  chuxu 
They  never  eat  any  sort  of  milk>meats,  and  think  it  a  sin  to  milk  cows,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  that  the  milk  was  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young  of  the  animal  alone.  The  gentlemen  who  attended  earl  Macartney's 
embassy,  were  inrited  to  an  entertainment  while  in  the  port  of  Turon. 
The  table  on  this  occasion  was  covered  with  no  lees  than  100  dishes,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pork  and  beef  cut  into  small  pieces,  dressed  in  various 
ways,  and  eaten  with  different  kinds  of  sauces.  Fish  and  different  kinds 
of  fowl  variously  dressed,  and  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  were  presented  in 
profusion.  The  dishes  were  arranged  in  three  rows,  one  above  another. 
Boiled  rice  supplied  the  place  of  bread,  and  two  porcupine's  quills  were 
used  in  place  of  a  knife  and  fork.  The  spoons  were  made  of  porcelain,  and 
were  sharpen  like  shovels.  After  dinner  the  guests  were  presented  with 
an  ardent  spirit  resembling  whisky,  but  made  from  rice.  Smoking  seems 
to  be  a  universal  practice,  but  it  chiefly  prevails  among  the  men,  who  are 
often  unemployed.  Areca^nut  and  betel  are  likewise  much  in  request ;  be- 
fore they  are  used  they  are  formed  into  a  paste  with  lime  and  water. 

The  houses  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  rest  upon  high  solid  pillars  of  wood, 
between  which  they  place  boards  whidi  they  remove  at  pleasure,  either  to 
change  them  for  cane-lattices,  which  they  work  with  great  ingenuity,  or  to 
admit  air  during  sultry  weather.  They  are  also  constructed  in  this  manner 
in  order  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  boats  during  the  inundations.  They 
have  recourse  to  many  curious  derices  and  ingenious  contrirances  in  order 
to  adorn  their  houses,  such  as  carvings  and  other  wori&s  in  wood.  The  in- 
genuity of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  displayed  to  much  advantage  in  several 
of  their  manufactures.  Their  earthen  ware  is  said  to  be  neatly  made,  and 
their  skill  in  the  refining  of  sugar  has  been  already  mentioned.  Though 
they  do  not  smelt  their  ore  in  the  manner  of  Europeans,  they  yet  inake 
very  good  iron,  and  form  it  into  spears,  matchlocks,  and  many  other  instru- 
ments. Their  boats  are  neatly  formed ;  the  seams  are  filled  with  paste, 
made  of  quicklime  procured  from  sea-shells.  The  heads  and  stems  are 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  earring  and  gilding.  Staunton  ailirms  that  paint- 
ing  and  sculpture  are  entirely  unknown  to  the  Cochin-Chinese,  an  aflirma- 
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lion  not  easily  reconcileable  with  his  •cooimt  of  their  onttmented 
In  music  they  seem  to  be  skilfQl ;  they  hare  several  kinds  of  instmments, 
and  some  of  their  musical  performances  surprise  European  gentleraen. 
A  mong  their  amusements  may  be  reckoned  theatrical  entartainments,  in 
which  their  progress  appears  to  be  by  no  means  despicable.  The  gentle- 
men of  Macartney's  embassy  witnessed  what  they  considered  as  being  a 
historical  opera,  which  had  all  the  parts  of  recitative,  air,  and  chorus 
Several  of  the  female  singers  merited  much  applause.  They  have  many 
kinds  of  sports ;  and  when  engaged  in  them  they  are  said  to  exhibit  an  as- 
toni8hing  dexterity. 

The  religion  of  the  Cochin-Chinese  is  a  modification  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended doctrines  of  Budha,  but  more  simple  than  that  which  is  popularly 
practised  in  China,  llie  natives  are  extremely  superBtitious,  and  their 
devotional  exercises,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  are  more  frequently  per- 
formed to  avert  an  ideal  evil,  than  with  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  positivB 
good.  Besides  the  spontaneous  offerings  which  individuals  make  on  va- 
rious occasions,  a  yearly  contribution  is  levied  by  the  government,  and 
paid  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  monasteries  in  which  the 
priests  invoke  the  Deity  for  the  public  welfare.'  There  are  above  70,000 
lioman  Catholic  Christians  in  this  country. 

If  we  may  believe  Staunton,  the  men  of  the  lower  rank  in  this  country 
make  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  wives  and  daughters  on  moderate 
terms.  That  some  cases  of  this  kind  may  have  been  noticed  in  Cochin- 
China,  and  indeed,  in  every  other  country,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that 
it  is  not  a  general  practice  may  be  supposed  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  such  a  practice  is  contrary  to  the  known  principles  of  human  nature ; 
the  second  that  Staunton  had  not  opportunities  of  information  sufficient  to 
authorize  him  to  make  a  general  affirmation.  He  visited  only  a  single 
port,  where  the  manners  of  society  are  never  the  most  austere ;  and  the 
time  passed  in  that  port  was  too  short  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  ex- 
actly the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Similar  affirmations  have  been  made 
concerning  several  nations  in  India,  and  are  now  known  to  be  incorrect ; 
and  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  that  such 
will  yet  be  the  fate  of  Staunton's  too  hasty  assertion.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  temporary  intrigue,  carried  on  between  single 
persons  is  not  here  very  odious ;  bat  in  this  respect  Cochin-China  is  nowise 
singular ;  and  the  circumstance  is  far  from  wannnting  the  assertion  so  con- 
fidently made  by  Staunton. 

Adulterers,  both  men  and  women,  are  condemned  to  be  killed  by  ele- 
phants. The  criminal  is  led  into  a  field ;  the  sentence  is  then  read  to  the 
elephant,  and  the  manner  he  is  to  execute  the  criminal  pointed  out ;  which 
usually  is  first  to  grasp  him  fast  in  his  trunk,  and  hold  him  in  the  air  to 
the  view  of  the  multitude,  then  to  toss  him  up,  and  catch  him  upon  the 
points  of  his  teeth, — ^next  to  dash  him  against  the  ground, — and  lastly,  to 
crush  him  beneath  his  feet ;  all  which  the  elephant  punctually  obeys.  The 
Cochin-Chinese  never  contract  matrimony  within  the  degrees  of  consangni- 
nity  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  nor  within  the  first  degree 
of  the  collateral  line  of  brothers  and  sisters.     Marriage  is  dissoluble  upon 

8  Mr  Crawford  on  his  return  from  Hue,  the  capital,  to  the  port  of  Turon,  made  ao 
excursion  to  the  city  of  Tyso.  On  his  route  he  found  a  remarkable  range  of  marble 
rocks,  rising  almost  perpendicuhu*]y,  to  an  elevation  of  from  SOO  to  400  feet,  without  a 
hill  or  mountain  witnin  ;^0  miles  uf  them.  These  rocks  abound  in  a^dendid  cures,  OQn« 
taiuiug  temples  and  images  in  honour  of  Boodha. 
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either  puty  Gonvicting  the  other  of  several  oifences ;  when  a  divorce  is  ob- 
tained the  party  may  znarry  again.  The  husband  brings  the  portion,  and 
goes  from  his  own  house  to  his  wife's,  upon  whose  fortune  they  live.  The 
women  manage  all  the  household  ailairs,  and  govern  the  family,  whilst  the 
husband  lives  idle,  satisfied  if  he  is  upheld  in  food  and  clothes. 

The  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  greatest  experience  preside  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  They  attend  daily  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as 
many  in  die  afternoon,  when  they  hear  and  determine  the  suit,  and  give 
judgment  in  a  loud  voice,  which  is  immediately  executed,  whatever  the 
punishment  may  be.  Though  this  mode  of  proceeding  cuts  short  the  inju- 
ries sustained  by  a  tedious  litigation,  yet  it  must  be  productive  of  greater 
evils.  Their  laws  are  particularly  severe  against  false  witnesess  and 
thieves.  The  former  are  invariably  condemned  to  the  same  fate  that  the 
person  met  who  suffered  from  their  unjust  testimony.  Thieves,  if  the 
theft  be  considerable,  are  beheaded ;  if  small,  as  for  instance  a  hen,  for  the 
first  offence  they  have  a  finger  cut  off,  for  the  second  another  finger;  for 
the  third  an  ear,  and  for  the  fourth  the  head. 

II.   TONQUIN. 

Extent  and  BoundariesJ^  Tonquin,  Tunquin,  or  Tungquin,  called  also 
by  the  natives  An-namy  is  a  large  and  extensive  country,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, but  at  present  comprehended  in  the  Cochin-Chinese  empira.  The 
boundaries  and  extent  of  this  kingdom  are  not  accurately  ascertained. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  it  lies  between  17"*  and  23**  N.  lat.  and 
lOP  to  108°  £.  long.;  and  is  supposed  to  be  420  B. miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  from  400  to  450  from  £.  to  W.  Jt  is  bounded  by  Laos  on  the  W. ; 
by  China  on  the  N. ;  on  the  £.  by  the  Chinese  sea ;  and  on  t)ie  S.  by  Co- 
cfain-China.  The  name,  Tonquiriy  signifies  the  \  court  of  the  east/  as  un- 
der the  Chinese  goverment  it  was  an  imperial  residence.  The  country 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Tonquin,  is  properly  named  Nuoc  Ati" 
nam;  and  the  inhabitants,  the  people  of  Annam,  which  region  includes 
both  Cochin- China  and  Tonquin.  Cochin-China  is  sometimes  named 
Dangirongy  which  signifies  '  the  Internal  Kingdom ;'  and  Tonquin,  Dang-' 
nayy  or  '  the  External  Kingdom.' 

Historical  Remarks,^  Tonquin  anciently  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire ;  but  on  the  Mogul  invasion  of  China  from  Tartary,  in  the  13th 
century,  the  Chinese  governors  of  the  south  took  the  opportunity  of  set^ 
ting  up  the  standard  of  independence.  In  this  manner  several  distinct 
kingdoms  were  created,  the  sovereigns  of  which,  however,  continued  to 
acknowledge  a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  throne  of  China.  The  Tonqui- 
nese  princes  gradually  assumed  a  greater  degree  of  independence ;  and 
about  A.D.  1553,  are  asserted  to  have  subdued  Cochin-China.  For  some 
time  before  and  after  the  above  era,  the  sovereigns  of  Tonquin — ^whose 
title  was  Bova — ^were  kept  under  by  a  succession  of  hereditary  prime- 
ministers,  named  ChovaSy  similar  to  the  Mahratta  Peshwas,  or  the  Mayors 
of  the  Palace  in  France  imder  the  second  dynasty.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  country  is  rather  confused,  nothing  being  presented  to  the 
mind  but  a  succession  of  assassinations  and  revolts,  and  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare of  28  years,  concluded  with  leaving  the  empire  as  it  at  present  exists. 
Tonquin  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Cochin-Chinese  sovereign,  about 
the  year  1800,  and  has  ever  since  been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delegated  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

Divisions  and  Cities.']    Tonouin  is  divided  into  II  provinces,  four  of 
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wliich  are  named  proTincet  of  the  eaat^  weet,  Dortfa,  and  acwthy  acoordiag 
aa  their  bearings  lie  from  the  capital,  which  is  aitnated  in  the  middle  of 
them.  The  othera  are  Hu  Tien  Kvong,  Hu  Huong  Hocty  which  bmder 
on  China;  Hu  Thin,  Hu  Katbang,  Hu  Thank,  Hu  Ngke,  mie  pwt  ot 
which  forms  the  frontier  to  Cochin-China^  and  another  to  Laoa,  muA  the 
province  of  Jen  Q&ang,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only  a  part  of  the 
province  of  the  east,  alUiongh  it  has  a  different  name.  The  provinee  of 
Xunam  forms  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
those  named  after  the  fom:  cardinal  points.  Dampier,  who  visited  dm 
prorince,  praises  its  fertility  and  beauty.  JBaoJdngp  or  Kee4io,  the  e^- 
tal,  is  situated  about  40  leagues  from  the  sea,  upon  the  banks  of  the  gnat 
rirer,  San  Koy,  and  in  21*  N.  lat.  In  this  kingdom  there  are  reckoned 
12  principal  cities :  viz.  Bac4nngy  or  Kee^ho,  said  to  contain  about  40,000 
mhabitants ;  Hanring,  15  to  20,000 ;  Trankanc,  10  to  15,000 ;  CauMmg, 
7  to  8,000 ;  Vthoangy  on  the  river  that  passes  through  Tonqidn,  up  to 
which  the  Chmese  junks  can  ascend ;  and  Hunnaniy  a  town  on  the  aame 
river,  containing  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  in  which  the  Dutch  had  for- 
merly a  factory.  Besides  these  there  are  six  other  towns  containing  from 
6  to  7000  souls. 

Physical  Features.']  On  the  N.  and  N.W.,  this  country  is  mountaia- 
ous,  abounding  in  woods,  pastures,  and  mines.  On  the  side  next  Chins,  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  frontiers  of  Quangsn  and  Yunnan,  in 
a  very  winding  course  of  more  than  500  B.  miles,  forming  a  natural  boun- 
dary presenting  only  one  pass  which  is  fortified  with  a  high  walh  On  the 
frontiers  of  Cochin-China  and  Laos,  the  country  is  also  hilly ;  but  not  so 
much  so  as  in  other  quarters.  The  lower  part  of  Tonquin  is  a  level 
country ;  so  much  so  that  the  principal  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  have 
been  gained  from  the  sea.  It  abounds  with  canals  and  dykes ;  and,  in 
this  particular,  resembles  Holland.  The  land  still  continues  to  gain  upon 
the  sea,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  immense  quantities 
of  mud,  and  other  substances  brought  down  by  the  inundations  from  die 
mountainous  districts,  where  the  heavy  rains  carry  off  the  soil.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  capital  which  now  stands  100  miles  inland,  was 
originally  founded  on  the  sea-coast ;  and  this  is  exceedingly  probable,  as 
in  digging  wells  in  any  part  of  this  space,  vast  quantities  of  marine  sub- 
stances are  found.  This  country  abounds  with  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
western  provinces  are  watered  by  seven  large  rivers,  which  unite  their 
waters  about  40  miles  above  the  capital,  and  form  a  large  lake,  or  inland 
sea ;  whence  the  water  again  issues  in  numerous  branches,  and  eaten  the 
bay  of  Tonquin  by  several  months.  The  parent  stream  of  this  vast  body 
of  water  is  the  Holi  Keeaung,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  part  of  Yunnan, 
and  which,  after  running  a  S.  comae  of  more  than  500  B.  miles,  fidls  into 
the  gulf  of  Tonking,  forming  a  delta,  of  which  the  Domea  is  the  chief 
branch.     The  Song  Key  is  the  Tong  Kinese  name  of  the  river. 

CUmale,  Sfc]  Although  the  whole  of  Tonquin  is  situated  within  the 
tropics,  yet  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive.  By  its  vicinity  to  the  sea 
on  the  one  hand,  and  being  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  with  high  moun- 
tains, the  air  is  rendered  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant.  It  contains 
none  of  those  barren  plains  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  which  increase 
the  heat  to  an  insufferable  degree.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  cold  is  very  perceptible ;  for  then  the  winds  blow  from  the 
northward,  and,  issuing  from  the  frozen  deserts  of  Siberia,  bear  the  cold  of 
the  frigid  zone  into  the  regions  within  the  tropics.     From  September  to 
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March  the  air  is  most  pare  and  healthy ;  from  March  to  Septemher  it  is 
le«  80y  particularly  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  Jane,  and  Jaly.     Dar- 
ing' this  part  of  the  year  the  monsoons  blow ;  though  these  winds  are  by 
no  means  so  regalar  here  as  in  the  more  westerly  parts  of  India.     The 
only  difference  of  the  seasons  is  wet  and  dry.     The  rains  are  most  violent, 
from  May  tiil  Aagust,  becaase  the  son  then  ^proacbes  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  brings  along  with  him,  in  his  advance,  dark  cloads  which  descend 
in  dreadful  torrents.     Daring  the  interval  between  the  torrents — for  they 
seldom  are  of  long  duration,  thongh  very  frequent — the  heat  is  often  ex- 
cessive, as  not  a  breath  of  air  is  moving,  and  the  exhalation  from  the  humid 
earth,  by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  is  most  oppressive.     This  is  the  most 
unhealthy  season  of  the  year,  thongh  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  at 
shis  time  most  delightful.     Vegetation,  in  all  its  most  luxuriant  hues,  ad- 
Tances  here,  with  a  rapidity  altogether  unknown  in  more  northern  regions. 
Thunder-storms  are  very  frequent  and  dreadful.     The  inundations  caused 
by  the  heavy  rains  are  often  sudden  and  destructi?e ;  in  the  upper  and 
mountainoos  districts  they  sweep  away  rocks,  soil,  trees,  and  every  thing 
within  the  reach  of  their  current ;  but  on  the  low  lands  the  waters  spread, 
and  do  no  damage  beyond  covering  the  country  with  water,  at  which  time 
a  rich  soil  is  deposited  on  the  ground  which  greatly  fertilizes  it.     During 
the  month  of  Aagust,  this  country  is  frequently  viaited  by  those  di-eadful 
tempests  called  typhous^  which  resemble  the  hurricanes  in  the  West  In- 
dies, but  are,  if  possible,  more  sudden  in  their  approach,  and  more  fatal  in 
their  consequences. 

Soil  and  Produclions,']  On  the  low  grounds  the  soil  is  rich  and  ferti- 
lised by  the  inundations,  which  render  the  cultivation  easy.  The  retam 
is  always  such  as  to  reward  the  husbandman  richly  for  his  labour.  Where 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  which  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
the  low  country,  it  produces  two  crops  a-year ;  towards  the  mountainoos 
districts,  where  the  land  is  poorer,  only  one  crop  is  obtained. 

Tonqnin  might  be  made  to  produce  every  thing  of  which  a  tropical  di 
mate  can  boast.  Rice  is  the  chief  produce  of  Tonquio,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  This  valuable  plant  is  made  to 
shoot  in  troughs  placed  in  the  houses.  It  is  then  sown  very  thick,  in  well- 
watered  beds,  which. are  afterwards  levelled  as  exactly  as  possible.  It 
soon  springs  up ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  is  transplanted  stem  by  stem,  into 
other  fields.  Women  generally  perform  this  work.  In  about  three  months 
from  the  time  it  is  transplanted,  it  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  cut.  The  land  is 
raised  in  small  ridges,  with  furrows  filled  with  water  between,  so  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  reaping  it  are  up  to  the  knees  in  water.  It  is 
curioos  that  the  same  fields  which  produce  the  rice  should  also  abound  with 
excellent  and  even  beautiful  fish,  which  live  in  the  furrows,  between  the 
ridges.  Maize  is  abundant,  and  different  species  of  yams  and  leguminous 
plants.  Sugar-canes  also  grow  to  perfection  in  this  country,  and  are  na- 
tives of  it.  But  the  Tonquinese  are  not  so  skilful  refiners  as  the  Cochin- 
Chinese.  Tonquin  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the  tropical  coun- 
tries of  India ;  bananas,  plantains,  pine  apples,  guavas,  passays,  and  sapa- 
dillas,  are  every  where  found  in  perfection.  The  liched,  called  by  the  na- 
tives, bejayy  grows  upon  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  like  the  laurel.  They 
appear  in  bunches  like  grapes,  and  each  grain  takes  the  appearance  of  a 
heart.  Its  shell  is  thin,  rough,  and  opens  easily.  When  ripe,  it  is  of  a 
crimson  red  colour.  This  beautiful  fruit  is  eqiudly  pleasing  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  taste.     The  Jean,  or  dragon-egg,  is  common  in  this  country.     The 
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tree  is  laige ;  A%  frait  of  the  size  of  a  planiy  of  a  |M]e  olive,  or  deadJeaf 
colour,  and  is  very  delidoos  bnt  not  wholesome,  as  it  is  of  a  bearing  ia- 
tnre.  The  toca,  or  miley  is  the  laigest  froit  in  ^e  world ;  it  weighs  ofiaa 
100  lbs*  It  grows  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  in  place  of  the  brandies. 
Mnlberry-trees  are  sbnndant,  and  are  nJaable,  as  they  sapply  food  for  the 
silk«worm.  The  only  Enropean  iniit*trses  that  thriye  hm  are  the  pfana, 
the  pomegranate,  the  citron,  and  the  orange.  The  tea  plant  ia  said  to  be 
plentifal,  but  of  an  inferior  qnality ;  it  is  probable  that  by  attoittve  cohin- 
tioa  its  quality  might  be  improyed.  The  bamboo  is  a  most  valuable  plast 
in  this  country.  Besides  making  paper  of  it,  they  use  it  in  oovcriag 
houses,  make  pillows  of  it,  and  cut  it  into  .laths  which  are  used  for  boards 
and  coTerings.  When  full  grown  it  may  he  split,  and  even  then  it  esa 
support  a  heavy  burden.  Many  household  utensils,  and  even  boats  sre 
made  of  it ;  and  it  ia  worked  up  into  very  handsome  baskets  and  boxes  ol 
any  size.  Flowers  are  little  r^;arded  here,  though  doubtless  the  country 
would  produce  many  species.  The  white  lily  is  known,  bnt  the  stem  ii 
long,  more  resembling  a  tree  than  a  plant,  and  the  flower  is  amalL  A 
flower  much  like  the  Peruvian  jessamine  is  very  abundant,  and  grows  ia 
all  the  hedges,  on  a  low  tree,  or  rather  shrub.  Roses  are  numeroua  aad 
beauttfrd.  The  most  remarkable  is  a  kind  of  white  rose  mingled  with 
purple,  and  having  a  most  agreeable  odour.  There  are  oUiers  f»i  a  yeUov 
and  red  colour,  but  they  are  void  of  fragrance,  and  the  stalks  have  no 
thorns.  Nature  seems  to  have  destined  the  thorn  and  the  fragrance  to  be 
inseparable  companions  in  this  beautiful  plant.  The  flower  which  is  most 
valued  in  Tonquin  ia  a  bud  resemMing  a  caper,  but  much  less.  It  has  a 
fragrant  and  agreeable  smell,  which  it  retains  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is  ga- 
thwed.     They  are  used  by  ladies  of  quality  to  ornament  their  dresa. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  are  oxen  and  buffaloes,  which  are  only  used 
for  labour ;  the  people  never  kill  or  eat  them,  though  the  flesh  of  them  is 
not  prohibited.  The  horses  are  small,  stout,  and  active ;  but  they  are  con* 
sidered  more  as  an  appendage  of  pomp  than  objects  of  utility.  The  Toa- 
quinese  have  no  asses  nor  sheep.  The  goats  are  not  numerous,  bat  cows 
and  bogs  are  very  plentiful,  and  the  flesh  of  the  latter  is  wholesome  aad 
well-flavoured.  This  is  indeed  the  case  in  all  tropical  climates,  where  these 
animals  are  generally  fed  on  sweet  and  clean  food.  Cats  are  nnmenMis. 
Poultry  is  plentiful  everywhere.  The  inhabitants  of  Toaqiiin  haldi 
ducks'  eggi  in  ovens,  by  which  they  multiply  these  animals  to  an  Mw«»ng 
degree.  Wild  fowl  i^ound  in  the  canals,  rivers,  and  fields;  and  are  caught 
for  the  use  of  the  tables  of  the  inhabitants,  in  gins  and  nets,  as  the  use  of 
fire-arms  is  prohibited  on  pain  of  death.  In  the  forests,  amongst  ths 
mountainous  districts,  there  are  great  numbers  of  stags,  deer,  and  wild 
boars.  Tigers  are  also  numerous,  and  of  great  strength.  Some  of  then 
are  from  8  to  10  feet  long ;  and  can  carry  dff  the  largest  bnfEaloes  with  ease. 
In  these  places  are  also  found  wild  elephants,  which  are  BttU  more  formidsr 
ble  animals.  Their  strength  is  such,  that  they  tear  every  thing  to  pieces ; 
and  when  they  emerge  from  the  woods,  they  often  lay  the  houses  in  mios, 
and  kill  the  inhabitants.  Immense  numbers  of  monkeys  are  found  in  ths 
forests.  Some  of  these  animab,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives, 
are  from  6  to  7  feet  high,  and  have  heads  like  dogs.  These  are  mors 
probably  apes,  which  are  also  found  in  this  country.  White  termites  are 
very  numerous  and  destructive  ;  scarcely  a  house  is  free  of  them,  and  to 
preserve  their  goods,  merchants  are  obliged  to  place  them  on  a  canriage  or 
harrow,  the  feet  of  which  they  rub  with  a  kind  of  oil  which  theae  vermis 
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cannot  endure.  The  birds  are  few  in  namber.  Peacocks,  quails,  a  spe- 
cies of  partridge  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  a  few  others,  form  Uie  omi- 
tbological  catalogue.  Musquitoes  are  very  numerous  and  troublesome, 
IMrticularly  near  the  sea-coast;  but  during  the  northern  monsoons,  the 
country  is  in  a  great  measure  .cleared  of  these  tormentors.  There  are 
numbers  of  snakes  and  rats,  which  last  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants. 

Commerce^  ^c]     The  Chinese  at  present  conduct  the  principal  part  of 
the  commerce  of  Tqnquin.     Formerly  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and 
the  Dutch  and  English,  had  a  considerable  share  ;  but  for  want  of  perse- 
verance and  prudence  the  trade  of  Europeans  widi  this  country  has  been 
nearly  annihilated.     The  articles  of  interior  commerce  are :  the  nuts  and 
fruit  of  the  areca,  fruits,  cotton  in  the  pod,  spun  cotton,  linen,  and  cloth 
made  from  bark.    In  foreign  commerce  they  export :  raw  or  wrought  silk, 
such  as  gauzes,  grograms,  or  strong  stufib,  linen  made  from  the  bark  of 
trees,  which  is  a  very  fine  and  neat  material,  different  works  in  mother-of- 
pearl  and  ratan,  all  kinds  of  small  furniture,  ebony,  irory,  tortoise-shell, 
cinnamon,  copper,  cotton,  and  various  other  yaluafale  articles.     The  Chi- 
neae  take  large  quantities  of  salted  ducks  which  they  presenre  in  a  paste 
composed  of  pounded  brick  and  salt.     The  exportation  of  rice  is  prohi- 
bited.    Weights  and  measures  are  seldom  used  in  mercantile  transactions ; 
and  when  they  are,  they  are  by  no  means  exact.     The  Tonquinese  gene- 
n&lly  sell  by  the  hand,  or  by  valuation.     Linen  and  stuffs  are  sold  in  an 
arbitrary  way ;  and  silk  and  cotton  have  a  weight  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Gold  and  silver  are  the  only  articles  whicb  have  a  fixed  and  equal  value 
throughout  the  country*   Ibe  ounce  of  silver  is  estimated  at  about  5«.  6i/> 
and  gold  from  £2  10#.  to  £3.     Gold  and  silver  occur  in  this  country,  and 
might  be  extensively  wrought  if  the  inhabitants  were  possessed  of  know- 
ledge and  industry  sufficient  to  explore  and  conduct  the  mines.     The  only 
coin  which  they  have  in  circulation,  are  a  few  pieces  of  gold  which  they 
obcatn  from  Chma  and  Japan,  and  a  copper  coin  which  comes  from  the 
former  country.     This  coin  has  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  by  which  the 
pieces  are  strung  together.     Sixty  make  a  nuus;  10  masses  a  quan.     A 
quan  weighs  four  or  five  pounds,  and  is  only  about  the  value  of  half-a- 
Crown.     The  money  is  badly  stnick,  and  loses  its  value  when  the  charac- 
ter becomes  defaced.     The  Tonqiunese  receive  in  return  from  different 
nations,  but  particularly  from  the  Chinese,  various  medicinal  drugs,  fine 
tea,  porcelain,  fine  silk  stuffs,  different  kinds  of  linen,  sugar,  powdered 
and  candied,  wheat  and  barley  flour,  iron  and  copper  kitchen-utensib,  iron, 
that  of  Tonquin  being  badly  made  and  very  brittle,  spices,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, cinnamon,  and  different  dried  preserves,  hemp  and  flax,  these  articles 
being  so  scarce  in  Tonquin  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  make  their 
nets  of  silk,  wax  and  cotton,  glass  ware,  iron  ware,  small  looking-glasses, 
telescopes,  white  glass  bottles,  and  glass  or  paste  beads.     From  Europe, 
or  the  European  settlements  in  the  East,  they  receive  tanned  ox-hides 
which,  as  leather  is  very  scarce,  is  in  great  demand,  woollen  stuff  cloths, 
which  are  in  much  esteem,  painted  linens  of  India,  broad  linen,  and  cotton 
cloths*     Every  kind  of  European  merchandise  is  in  great  demand.     Cut- 
lery, clocks,  soaps,   ointments,  engravings,  or  prints,  sell  immediately. 
Articles  for  genenl  use,  and  low  priced  articles,  are  preferable  in  trading 
with  this  country  to  more  valuable  goods.     Trade,  however,  is  subject  to 
many  inconveniences.    No  fixed  dues  are  appointed ;  and,  therefore,  every 
rapacious  mandarin  endeavours  to  squeeze  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
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merchant.     Toaqnin  w  most  advantageoasly  sitnated  for  commerce  ;  and 
from  itself,  it  might  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe  with  those  artidee  io 
much  sought  after  from  the  East.     It  also  borders  upon  the  richest  pn»- 
rinces  of  China,  by  which  means  it  might  command  aome  of  the  fiaeat 
productions  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  return,  the  manufiictmres  of  Europe 
might  find  a  wider  market.  By  proper  management,  the  repugnance  which 
the  Tonquioese  hare  often  nuuiifested  to  Europeans  might  be  oTercome; 
and  great  and  general  good  would  accrue  to  millions  from  an  extended 
intercourse  with  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  particularly  with  Grent  Bntain. 
PopukUion.']  The  total  population  of  Tonquin  has  been  computed  by  the 
missionary  Bisrachere  at  18,000,000  of  souls,  but  certainly  this  estimate 
greatly  exceeds  the  reality,  and  he  frutiishes  no  account  of  the  facta  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  opinion.     It  is  calculated,  that  one-tenth  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Lower  Tonquin  live  constantly  on  the  water.     The  males  am 
well-made  and  healthy ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  defect  in  the  eye- 
sight, which  is  weak.     They  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinem: 
from  whom,  no  doubt,  many  of  them  are  descended.     The  inhahitnnta  of 
several  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  represented  as  little  better  than 
savages.    The  Tonquinese  nation,  though  subjects  of  the  same  empire,  ara 
in  lact  composed  of  different  races  of  men,  whose  habits  and  dispositions 
are  widely  dissimilar.     Those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ground,  which  they  cultivate  around  their  huts.     They  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  quiet  inoffensive  people,  and  can  furnish  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  army  when  required,  still  the  Tonquineee  look  upon  them  as  savages. 
Another  tribe,  who  live  amongst  the  mountains,  are  evidently  of  Tartarian 
origin,  as  they  principally  reside  in  the  forests,  and  frequently  change  their 
dwellings,  particulaily  when  the  land  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  produce 
does  not  answer  their  expectations.     This  nation  is,  notwithstanding,  the 
most  polished  of  Tonquin.     They  are  acquainted  with  the  sciences  of  the 
Chinese,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  lowlands.     The  hunters  of  those 
nations  in  the  hilly  countries,  are  very  expert  at  the  bow,  and  use  a  deadly 
poison,  which,  while  it  causes  instantaneous  death  to  their  prey,  does  not 
render  it  unfit  for  being  eaten.    The  Tonquinese  are  of  a  middling  stature* 
and  well-proportioned ;  their  face  is  broad,  but  not  so  flat  as  that  of  the 
Chinese ;  their  eyes  and  nose  are  small,  and  their  bur  is  long  and  black. 
Few  are  deformed ;  and  the  women  are  in  general  handsome.     The  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  stain  their  teeth  of  a  black  colour,  at  the  age  of  17. 
They  suffer  their  nails  to  grow ;  the  women  stain  theirs  red ;  and  even  the 
hands  and  feet  are  considered  as  much  more  beautiful  if  shaded  with  that 
colour.     The  men  gird  their  loins  with  a  piece  of  linen  several  ells  in 
length.    They  wear  also  a  long  habit,  with  wide  sleeves,  which  croeaea  and 
ties  with  a  band  on  the  right  side,  and  covers  all  the  body.     When  at 
work,  or  walking,  however,  the  cloth  around  their  loins  is  their  only  co- 
vering.    Wealthy  people,  or  people  of  rank,  wear  very  long  wide  drawersi 
an  under  waistcoat  with  tight  sleeves  of  the  same  form  as  the  habit,  and  a 
long  robe  over.     They  cover  their  heads  with  a  hat  made  of  the  leaves  of 
a  tree,  which  is  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  son  and  the  rain.    Ths 
most  common  colour  of  their  dress  is  white ;  bhick  is  reserved  for  the  most 
distinguished  personages.     The  mandarins,  and  other  officers,  when  offi- 
ciating in  their  offices,  or  when  they  go  to  court,  wear  robes  of  a  shining 
black  approaching  to  a  violet  colour.    No  person  in  Tonquin  is  allowed  to 
wear  sandals  or  shoes,  except  learned  men,  and  those  who  have  attained 
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the  rank  of  a  doctor.  In  their  houses  they  geaenJIy  wear  a  kind  of  slip- 
per  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  great  toe,  and  the  next  for  the  other 
toes.  They  do  not  clothe  their  children  till  the  age  of  six  or  seren  years, 
when  they  give  them  a  kind  of  waistcoat,  which  reaches  only  to  the  navel, 
and  most  of  them  are  allowed  to  ran  ahout  entirely  naked.  The  women 
are  modestly  clothed.  They  wear  a  long  petticoat,  and  one  or  more  robes 
of  the  same  form  as  the  men,  but  shorter.  They  wear  ear-rings  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver ;  but  have  no  necklaces ;  and  generally  go  with  their 
legs  and  feet  naked,  the  same  as  the  other  sex*  Long  hair  is  by  both 
sexes  considered  a  beauty,  and  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  ceremony.  Both 
sexes  generally  tuck  it  up  and  tie  it  in  a  knot  behind ;  but  when  they  ap- 
pear in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  they  let  it  down,  from  respect.  The 
women  even  conceal  part  of  their  face  with  it.  Soldiers  and  artizans, 
when  employed  in  their  respective  duties,  tuck  it  up  under  their  bonnet, 
or  tie  it  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Few  of  the  diseases  known  in  Europe  affect  the  Tonquinese ;  but  they 
have  others  of  a  more  dangerous  and  rapid  nature.  The  principal  are : 
fevers,  dysenteries,  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  small-pox.  Leprosy  is  a 
common  disorder,  and  is  here  one  of  the  most  dreadful  which  ever  afflicted 
humanity.  Those  afflicted  with  this  disorder  are  banished  from  society ; 
and  if  found  entering  the  towns,  it  is  even  lawful  to  kill  them.  This  is  a 
totally  different  disease  from  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  yawsy  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  is  by  many  confounded  with  it.  The  yaws  are  easily 
cured  ;  the  leprosy  in  no  stage  ever  can  be  so.  Women  in  labour  are  sub- 
ject to  a  revulsion  of  the  blood  which  either  stifles  them  in  a  moment,  or 
renders  them  barren  and  infirm  for  life.  Children  are  likewise  liable  to 
dangerous  obstructions  which  shut  up  all  the  natural  evacuations.  The 
water  of  Tonquin  is  generally  unwholesome, — probably  from  no  attention 
being  used  to  purify  it ;  and  the  summer  heats  bring  on  epidemic  diseases 
which  always  carry  off  multitudes.  Yet,  notwithstanding  of  all  these  dis- 
eases, as  many  aged  persons  and  vigorous  old  people  are  to  be  seen  here, 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  houses  of  the  more  civilized  are  raised 
about  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  placed  on  posts ;  under  the  floor, 
which  is  made  of  canes,  the  cattle  are  lodged.  Their  only  fire-place,  or 
kitchen,  is  a  square  of  four  feet  covered  with  clay ;  there  is  no  chimney, 
nor  any  other  ventiduct  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  the  people  endure 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  even  consider  a  benefit  to  their  dwellings. 
Fishermen  and  those  employed  in  the  inland  navigation  live  on  the  canals 
and  rivers,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese,  in  cabins  built  on  boats,  and 
fastened  to  the  shore  by  lines  40  or  50  feet  long;  These  are  very  strong 
and  durable. 

Manners  and  Customs.']  The  Tonquinese  cannot  marry  without  the 
consent  of  their  parents  or  nearest  relations.  Those  of  the  same  name  and 
race  cannot  intermarry,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  take  a  female  of  the  direct 
line,  however  removed  from  the  original  stock,  even  to  the  11  th  degree. 
But  in  the  collateral  line,  no  degree  is  prohibited,  and  they  may  even  marry 
two  sisters.  The  females  are  generally  married  at  the  age  of  16.  The 
man  demands  the  object  of  his  choice  for  his  wife,  and  makes  some  pre- 
sents to  her  father.  If  the  request  is  accepted,  the  wealth  of  the  two 
families  is  then  inquired  into ;  the  husband  next  sends  the  girl  every  thing 
that  he  intends  for  her  use ;  and  on  the  day  of  marriage,  the  bride  is  carried 
in  a  solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  friends  and  relations,  with 
all  she  received  from  her  husband,  unto  the  house  where  her  future  resi- 
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dence  is  intended  to  be,  and  they  either  writer  or  cause  to  be  written  tlie 
act  by  which  they  mataally  engage.  This  concludes  the  ceremony.  Hk 
httsband  may  sell  his  wife,  which  is  not  nncommon,  or  he  may  pni  her 
away  on  certain  conditions ;  but  the  wife  cannot  quit  her  husband  withoat 
his  consent.  Polygamy  is  tolerated  and  common  in  Tonqmn»  but  the 
woman  who  is  first  married^  or  whose  parents  are  of  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  rank,  always  retains  the  precedence,  and  commands  the  rast.  If 
a  man  pat  away  hb  wife,  he  is  obliged  to  return  her  all  the  property  she 
brought  with  her,  even  to  the  presents  he  sent  her,  and  to  divide  with  hff 
all  the  furniture  and  the  house  wherein  they  lived,  and  even  the  children  if 
she  wishes  it*  The  husband,  when  he  turns  her  away,  breaks  a  piece  of 
money  in  two,  or  gives  her  a  certificate  signed  with  his  hand  and  seal  besr- 
ing  that  she  is  free,  which  she  immediately  carries  to  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  having  laid  it  before  him,  the  husband  can  have  no  more  claim  to 
her.  Children  of  the  same  father,  though  by  different  women,  inheric 
alike,  only  the  eldest  son  has  one-tenth  more  than  his  brothers.  The  giris 
in  default  of  males  inherit  in  equal  proportions.  Adultery  is  punidied 
here  in  nearly  as  severe  a  manner  as  amongst  the  Cochin-Chinese.  The 
ancient  laws  permit  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  and  her  gallant  if  he  surprise 
them  in  the  act  of  adultery ;  but  it  must  be  done  by  his  own  hand.  Is 
the  mountainous  districts  the  girls  live  without  any  restraint ;  bat  if  they 
become  pregnant,  and  are  reported  to  the  mandarin,  they  are  severelj 
fined ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  fine,  the  girl  and  her 
accomplice  may  be  sold  as  slaves.  Women  in  Tonquin  are  under  no  re- 
strain^  they  go  where  they  please,  except  it  be  the  wives  and  concubiaes 
of  the  sovereign  and  mandarins.  Children  pay  the  greatest  respect  to 
their  parents,  whether  alive  or  dead ;  for  a  lather  or  mother  they  monrs 
twenty-seven  months ;  during  which  period  they  cannot  marry,  unless 
within  three  days  after  the  death.  The  Tonquinese  frequently  expose 
their  children,  but  it  is  seldom  ^ey  perish,  as  they  are  generally  taken 
care  of  by  others  who  consider  it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  Adopted 
children,  who  are  generally  thus  found,  share  the  property  of  the  persoa 
who  adopted  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  own  children.  Usury  is 
very  common  and  pernicious'  among  the  Tonquinese.  By  the  law,  wbes 
the  interest  equals  the  principal,  the  usury  should  cease ;  but  the  creditcMr 
gets  new  bon^,  and  then  it  often  happens  that  for  a  trifling  debt  the  debtor 
is  ruined.  His  moveables  are  carried  off,  and  his  fiunily  ill-treated  to  make 
them  give  up  all  they  possess,  and  afterwards  sold  as  slaves  till  the  value 
of  their  labour  pay  the  debt.  But  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  them  to 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  slaves  for  life. 

Visits  among  the  Tonquinese  are  only  made  in  the  morning.  The  manr 
ner  of  receiving  strangers,  relations,  or  friends,  is  the  same  as  in  China. 
Women  afe  not  admitted  into  their  conversations,  nor  do  they  eat  with  the 
men.  They,  however,  make  their  appearance  in  company,  and  receive  and 
return  those  attentions  and  compliments  which  may  be  paid  to  them.  The 
company  sit  down,  after  the  usual  compliments,  cross-legged  upon  estrades 
covered  with  mats.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  Tonquinese  are  baUs, 
singing,  and  dancing.  The  actors  are  fisntastically  dressed,  and  recite  songs 
in  praises  of  the  king  and  their  great  men,  with  love-stories.  There  are 
interludes  of  dancing  performed  by  the  women.  One  dance  is  of  a  singn- 
lar  nature,  and  a  great  favourite  with  them ;  in  this  dance,  a  woman  takes 
a  basin  upon  her  head,  full  of  small  lighted  lamps,  with  which  she  jimips 
about  in  every  attitude,  without  spilling  any  of  the  oil.  Cockfighting  is  an- 
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Other  great  amusement  among  the  Tonqainese,  and  is  particalarly  relished  at 
eoart.  The  king  of  Cochin*Cbina  keeps  a  Tsst  number  of  these  animals,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  ta(^en  of  tbem.  Officers  are  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
Tv^hose  whole  dnty  is  to  attend  to  them ;  a  king  of  Achem  ordered  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  principal  lords  to  be  cnt  off,  to  pnnish  him  for  the  little  care  he 
took  of  a  cock  under  his  charge,  which  happened  to  be  beaten  by  another. 

Funeral  CeremoniesJJ  The  funerals  of  the  Tonquinese  are  attended  with 
masny  ceremonies.  They  have  a  great  dread  of  death.  They  believe  that 
the  sonls  of  young  infants  are  transmigrated  into  the  bodies  of  others,  who 
are  in  the  mother's  womb  ;  but  that  those  of  all  others  who  die  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  life  become  devils,  or  a  kind  of  spirits  who  are  capable 
of  doing  either  good  or  harm.  The  hour  wherein  a  person  dies  is  noted 
with  the  greatest  exactness ;  and  if  it  happens  upon  the  day  and  hour 
wherein  their  parents  were  bom,  it  is  conceived  an  unlucky  omen,  and  the 
corpse  cannot  be  buried  till  their  diviners  and  soothsayers  are  consulted, 
and  a  favourable  answer  returned,  nHiich  is  sometimes  not  the  case  for  years. 
Daring  all  the  time  it  may  remain  in  this  state,  it  costs  a  great  expense,  as 
not  only  the  wife  and  children,  but  all  the  other  relations,  are  obliged  to 
present  it  with  victuals  three  times  a-day,  to  keep  lamps  and  candles  burn- 
ing in  the  room,  and  also  to  make  frequent  offerings  of  incense,  perfumes, 
and  gold  and  silver.  Besides  the  meat,  they  must  all  present  themselves 
before  the  corpse  three  times  a-day,  at  each  meal,  and  adore  it,  with  many 
ceremonies.  The  poor  people,  however,  generally  bury  their  dead  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days ;  and  it  is  only  among  the  rich,  that  the  dead  are  kept  so  long 
anbnried.  Great  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the  coffins,  both  in  choosing  the 
wood  and  ornamenting  it,'  which  is  always  done  by  the  individual  himself 
They  also  single  out  the  spot  where  they  wish  to  be  buried,  as  they  con- 
ceive it  may  influence  the  happiness  or  misfortunes  of  their  descendants. 
Sepulchres  are  held  sacred,  and  it  is  death  to  violate  them.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  they  take  up  the  body,  and  bury  the  bones  in  another  place ;  and 
if  it  so  happens,  that  the  flesh  has  been  preserved  during  that  period,  they 
consider  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  bad  man,  who  had  tormented  the 
living,  and  only  preserved  himself  in  that  uncorrupted  state  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  if  only  the  dry  bones  remain,  that  is  considered  a  good  omen 
for  the  character  of  the  dead,  and  the  honour  of  the  family  to  idiich  he  be- 
longed. In  their  mode  of  burial  they  make  a  distinction  of  the  sexes.  If 
a  male,  he  is  clothed  in  seven  suits  of  his  best  robes,  and  if  a  female,  she 
is  dressed  in  nine.  In  order  to  preserve  them  from  want  in  the  new  life, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  they  are  entered,  the  relations  place  pieces  of  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  pearl  seeds,  in  their  mouths.  The  coffin  is  richly 
decked  with  silks  and  other  costly  stufis;  and  the  head  is  placed  upon  a  kind 
of  paste  in  order  to  render  it  immoveable.  They  use  no  nails  to  the  coffins, 
but  caulk  it  with  a  kind  of  cement  which  keeps  it  together ;  and  before  it 
is  closed  it  is  filled  up  with  fine  rice,  which  prevents  the  admission  of 
air,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  body  is  often  kept  entire  for  a  long  time. 
Amongst  the  poorer  sort,  who  cannot  afford  to  stuff  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
with  gold  and  silver,  they  cram  it  with  scrapings  of  their  fingers  and  toes, 
which  filth  they  conceive,  will  prevent  the  dead  person  from  tormenting 
his  living  relations  for  food  and  subsistence.  When  the  day  of  interment 
arrives,  the  body  is  carried  with  gravity  and  slowness  by  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  carefully  observing  that  it  does  not  lean  more  to  one  side  than 
another.  The  body  is  followed,  and  sometimes  preceded  by  the  relations 
and  friends  who  make  the  tno8t  piteons  lamentations.     The  whole  is  regu- 
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bt^  by  a  master  of  oeremoniet.  Ifce  chief  mourner  is  girt  with  a  eord, 
and  his  bead  is  surrounded  with  a  band  of  straw.  The  women  and  giris 
hare  a  large  curtain  held  over  their  heads  which  conceals  their  £soe.  They 
nottm  for  the  dead  three  years,  and  the  eldest  son  is  obliged  to  add  three 
months  more  to  that  period.  Their  mourning  garb  consists  of  ash-coloured 
clothes,  with  a  particular  kind  of  straw*hats.  During  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing their  face  is  coirered,  and  they  seldom  abide  in  their  wonted  horasi ; 
they  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  and  all  the  dishes  out  of  which  they  est  sre 
of  the  coarsest  kind.  Upon  the  death  of  an  individual,  they  immediately 
lay  a  handkerchief  over  the  ftuse,  which,  they  conceive,  receives  the  soaL 
This  is  carried  to  the  place  of  burial,  brought  back,  and  afterwards  piuaeiml 
with  great  care  in  ihe  house,  upon  a  tablet  appointed  for  that  purpow. 
Many  presents  are  made  to  the  dead  at  the  time  of  interment,  and  the  body 
bebg  placed  in  the  sepulchre,  the  company  returns  to  the  house,  and  die 
ceremony  concludes  with  a  great  feast,  at  which  they  frequently  drink  ia 
honour  of  the  deceased  till  they  become  intoxicated. 

Science^  Law*^  ^cJ]  The  study  of  the  works  of  ConfuduB,  and  \m 
commentators,  forms  nearly  aU  the  sciences  in  Tonquin.  These  treat  sf 
morality,  mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  their  laws, 
and  the  history  of  their  country.  Their  systems  of  geogr^hy  and  astro- 
nomy are  very  imperfect ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  institutioBs 
of  their  native  country  prevents  any  improvement  in  this  respect.  Know- 
ledge, however,  is  here,  as  in  China,  in  great  estimation :  learned  men  bong 
considered  as  the  only  nobles  in  the  country.  They  have  to  pass  through 
different  degrees  before  they  arrive  at  the  highest  honours ;  and  so  strict  is 
the  mode  of  examination  and  inquiiy  upon  this  point,  that  great  justice  is 
done  the  different  candidates.  While  every  trade,  which  is  absolutely  ne> 
oessary  for  the  use  and  conveniency  of  man,  is  carried  on  by  the  Tonquinese, 
their  implements  and  materials  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  Their  blacksmiths, 
who  work  also  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  perform  their  work  amazingly 
cheap.  Medicine  and  surgery  are  at  a  low  ebb  in  Tonquin ;  the  professon 
of  these  arts  being  destitute  of  any  of  the  qualifications  that  can  enable  them 
to  follow  these  arts  with  utility  and  safety.  They  affect  to  cure  most 
diseases  by  fire,  which  they  apply  in  the  following  manner :  They  dry  the  leaf 
of  a  tree,  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  then  slightly  moisten  it  with  diluted  Indian 
ink ;  afterwards  it  is  divided  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  farthing,  which  they 
apply  to  different  parts  of  the  body ;  they  then  set  fire  to  these  with  lighted 
paper.  Cupping  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  is  performed  much  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  done  in  Europe.  They  have  no  clocks  to  divide  time. 
The  day  is  divided  into  tliree  parts :  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Night 
is  divided  into  five  watches.  The  mandarins  use  Moorish  clocks,  which  are 
copper  balls  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  each  ball  having  a  hole  by  whidi 
the  water  enters  it ;  when  full  it  falls  to  the  bottom,  which  marks  the  hour 
or  watch.  They  measure  distances  by  day's  or  balf-day*8  journeys  ;  nearer 
distances  are  estimated  by  the  eye.  The  year  is  composed  of  lunar  months, 
full  or  not  full.  To  agree  with  the  sun,  they  have  intermediate  montha  at 
stated  periods,  and  intercalary  years  of  thirteen  months.  Though  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  is  not  of  course  always  the  same,  yet  it 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  begin  with  the  25th  day  of  tbe  last  moon,  be- 
cause then  the  great  seal  of  the  state  is  shut  up  for  a  whole  month,  and 
every  operation  of  the  public  establisbments  is  at  a  stand  during  this 
period.  A  grand  festival  occupies  this  period,  to  which  every  person  de« 
votes  his  undivided  attention,  and  wluch  lasts  thirty  days. 
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Independent  of  general  laws,  as*in  China,  several  districts  have  their 
own  peculiar  costoms,  which  are  often  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  general 
laws.  Each  province  has  its  capital ;  a  city  of  the  first  class,  named  Tow  ; 
one  of  the  second  class,  or  Chem ;  and  one  of  the  third  class,  or  Hmefu 
Their  chief  magistrates  are  called  quam  ;*  and  the  importance  of  the  place 
in  which  they  bear  rnle  decides  their  rank,  as  with  us.  In  every  pro- 
vince there  is  a  tribunal  of  outrages,  before  which  any  individual  may  im- 
peach the  mandarin.  Each  tribunal  has  several  judges,  who  preside  by 
tarns,  with  proper  officers  to  summon  the  parties  to  appear  before  them. 
Each  burgh  with  the  dignity  of  xa,  conveying  a  certain  local  jurisdiction, 
has  its  limits  marked  upon  a  tablet,  which  is  exposed  to  public  view.  Each 
xa  is  divided  into  villages ;  each  village  into  quartere ;  and  if  the  place  is 
considerable,  these  are  again  divided  into  other  subdivisions.  Three  vil- 
lages compose  a  xa,  and  three  xas  a  (ong,  the  chief  of  which  is  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  voices  of  the  xas.  Each  xa  may  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  popular  republic,  in  which  women  have  no  part,  nor  young  men 
below  20  years  of  age :  after  that  age  the  latter  have  a  vote  and  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  assemblies.  Above  all  the  tribunals  of  every  kind,  is  the 
soverdgn  council.  Here  the  king  or  his  viceroy  presides,  and  to  them 
appeals  lie  from  every  court  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  It  might 
be  supposed  litigation  would  cease  after  receiving  judgment  from  this 
court ;  but  the  powerful  mandarins  have  so  much  interest,  by  which  they 
procure  revisions,  that  the  matter  is  scarcely  ever  settled.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  things  the  Tonquinese  are  not  whoUy  slaves  ;  property  is 
respected,  and  descends  from  father  to  son ;  nor  has  the  prince  any  power 
over  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  unless  they  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
their  country.  Criminal  affairs  are  adjudged  by  the  king  only.  Sentence 
of  death  is  seldom  passed  ;  and  the  few  executions  which  take  place  are 
always  performed  in  the  capital.  Theft  is  nev»r  punished  with  death, 
as  they  consider  the  life  of  a  man  more  valuable  than  all  the  property  he 
can  steaL 

Reli^n.']  The  more  respectable  Tonquinese  follow  the  tenets  of  Con- 
fucius. His  disciples  have  extracted  from  his  principles  the  most  rational 
system  of  religion  followed  in  Tonquin.  They  acknowledge  one  supreme 
Deity,  who  directs,  governs,  and  protects  every  thing.  They  conceive 
the  world  to  be  eternal.  They  pay  a  kind  of  adoration  to  spiiits.  They 
expect  rewards  for  good  deeds,  and  punishment  for  evil.  They  believe  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  some  of  them  believe,  that  the  souls  of 
the  just  live  after  the  separation  from  the  body,  but  that  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  perish  as  soon  as  they  leave  it.  They  teach  that  the  air  is  full  of 
malignant  spirits,  who  are  constantly  at  variance  with  the  living. — The 
second  sect  is  composed  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha,  and  includes  the 
vulgar  and  ignorant.  These  believe  in  transmigration.  They  pray  to  the 
devil,  that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  They  believe  in  a  deity,  who  they 
conceive  springs  from  three  united  gods.  They  pretend  that  Fo,  their 
founder,  and  Jesus  Christ,  were  brothers ;  the  former  the  eldest,  and  that 
it  was  for  endeavouring  to  rise  above  his  elder  brother,  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  but  that  notwithstanding  hia  disgraceful  death, 
he  still  deserves  to  be  honoured,  without  prejudice  to  the  worship  of  his 
elder  brother.     They  have  also  territorial  gods,  who  preside  over  the 

*  They  hare  the  same  name  in  China.  It  is  from  the  Portuguese  that  we  have  the 
name  Mandarin^  from  the  Latin  Mandariy  *  to  command  *  or  *  order,'  and  which  narad 
they  applied  to  the  Chinese  quans  or  magistrates. 

IV.  4:  L 
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boandiEffies  of  estates,  monntains,  fire-places,  &c.  Every  village  may  also 
choose  a  tatelary  divinity,  or  patroD,  without  neglecting  the  worship  of 
Fo. — The  third  sect  is  that  of  Lanchs,  or  the  magicians.  The  founder  of 
this  sect  was  one  Lao*kan,  a  native  of  China,  who  was  bora  52  yeais 
before  Confncios.  The  chief  of  this  sect  resides  in  China,  and  every  three 
years  he  is  obUged  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  reigning  emperor.  This  sect 
have  no  kind  of  established  worship. — The  Christian  religion  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Portuguese  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
subsequently,  while  the  French  had  commercial  establishments,  they  en- 
deavoured to  communicate  the  benefits  of  a  religion,  which,  even  in  its 
most  debased  and  corrupted  state,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  purest 
of  the  Indian  doctrines.  The  English  and  Dutch  had  also  settlements, 
but  never  interfered  in  religious  concerns,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  their 
commercial  pursuits.  At  an  early  period  the  Jesuits  sent  missionaries  to 
Tonquin,  and  had  made  considerable  progress,  until  being  suspected  of  car- 
rying on  a  secret  political  correspondence  with  the  Codiin- Chinese,  they 
were  expelled.  Missionaries  were  subsequently  expedited  by  Louis  XIV. 
under  ^e  character  of  commercial  agents,  who  settled  a  foctory,  which 
was  also  intended  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  Tonquinese.  On  this 
event  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  returned,  and  disputes  arising  betwixt  them 
and  the  French  missionaries,  the  contest  was  referred  to  the  pope,  who 
ordered  the  Jesuits  to  quit  the  country.  During  the  18th  century  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  was  generally  prohibited,  sometimes  to- 
lerated, and  at  particular  periods  persecuted  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
The  most  noted  eras  of  persecution  were  A.D.  1712,  1722,  and  1773, 
when  the  Chinese  had  considerable  influence;  but  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  the  government  lost  sight  of  religion  altogether.  The  year 
1790  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  persuasion  experienced  the  most 
favourable  treatment,  missionaries  being  permitted  to  settle  under  the 
denomination  of  mathematicians.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the 
missionaries  and  their  converts  have  suffered  much  more  from  the  man- 
darins and  inferior  officers  of  government,  than  from  the  emperor.  Nu- 
merous obstacles,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Tonquin,  among  which  is  the  obligaUon  imposed  on 
every  subject  of  contributing  to  the  support  and  worship  of  the  national 
idols,  and  to  appear  at  certain  festivals  which  have  both  a  civil  and  reli- 
gious character.  The  extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  manes  of  their  de- 
parted ancestors,  is  also  an  impediment  of  considerable  weight.  The 
Jesuits  tolerated  their  usages,  from  which  it  is  not  easy  to  detach  the 
natives,  but  the  court  of  Rome  disapproved  of  this  indulgence.  Another 
objection  of  great  moment  with  the  rich,  and  with  them  only,  is  the  renun- 
ciation of  polygamy,  and  the  being  obliged  after  conversion  to  restrict 
themselves  to  one  wife.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion  has  in  this  region  made  considerable  progress. 

III.  CAMBODIA. 

Name^  Cambodia  is  one  of  those  corners  of  the  globe  respecting 
which  we  possess  very  little  information.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Cam- 
bqja^  pronounced  Cambokha;  the  Dutch,  CamboeUfa^  pronounced  Cam' 
bootja;  the  French  geographers  write  it  Gamboge^  or  Cambodfe;  it  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Youdra-shan ;  and  on  our  charts  it  is 
called  Cambodia,  which  some  consider  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  name 
Kan^phou'chi.     It  is  called  Kao-mien  by  the  Tonquinese. 
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Situation  and  Boundariu^  Thia  country  n  the  soatbern  extemity  of 
that  long  neck  of  land  which  lies  between  the  two  gnlfs  of  Siam  and 
Tonqnin,  forming  what  might  he  termed  the  ramp  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  is  situated  between  8**  47'  and  15^  N.  lat. ;  and  is  bounded  by  Laos  on 
the  N. ;  hy  Cochin-China  and  Siampa  on  the  £• ;  by  the  Chinese  sea  on 
the  S.E.;  by  the  gulf  of  Siam  on  the  S.W. ;  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
on  the  W.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts :  yiz.  Northern  Cambodia  or 
Pe'kkengy  Southern  Cambodia  or  NanMeng,  and  Cancao  or  Poniiamo 
forming  the  S.  W.  district.  In  general  form  this  country  resembles  Egypt, 
being  a  very  large  valley  forming  the  basin  of  the  May-kang  river. 

Historical  Notice.^  This  country  was  at  one  time  an  independent 
state,  governed  by  its  own  princes.  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  under 
the  sway  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China ;  but  the  government  is  extremely 
unsettled. 

Physical  Features^  The  frontiers  towards  Laos  form  a  natural  bar- 
rier. High  mountains  rise  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  line,  and 
run  S.  towards  the  sea.  The  Tchampawa  chain  runs  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Meinam,  May-kangy  or  Cambodia  river, 
which  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and  divides  itself  into  a  number  of  arms  before 
reaching  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  several  large  islands  at  its  mouth.  This 
stream  is  the  largest  of  all  those  that  water  the  Indo-Chinese  territories,  be- 
ing the  lower  course  of  the  river  of  Laos,  the  Kiou-long-keaung  of  Yunnan, 
and  the  Matchoo  of  Tibet.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the  capital  of  Laos, 
it  has  already  run  1200  miles  of  a  direct  course,  and  has  600  more  to  run 
ere  it  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  sea.  Not  far  below  its  entrance 
into  Cambodia  it  begins  to  send  off  branches  One  of  these,  after  passing 
by  Lowaik,  rejoins  the  May-kang  36  miles  below.  It  has  two  main 
branches,  the  western  called  the  Bassak  channel^  and  the  eastern  called  the 
river  of  Japan.  •  These  two  branches  are  themselves  subdivided  into  other 
minor  branches.  The  mouth  of  the  Bassak,  or  western  branch,  is,  according 
to  captain  Hamilton,  very  deep :  the  shallowest  part  of  the  channel  being 
4  fathoms,  and  deepening  within  to  20  fathoms  in  some  places ;  the  north 
entrance,  the  Japanese  river  10  leagues  distant,  is  broader,  but  much  shal- 
lower and  little  frequented.  The  river  is  in  some  places  3  leagues  wide, 
and  above  the  capital,  the  navigation  is  performed  in  row  boats.  The  Ja- 
panese river  is  composed  of  the  western  branch,  or  main  stream,  and  the 
Don-nai  or  eastern  branch.  It  was  up  this  latter  that  White  sailed  up  to 
Saigon,  and  found  it  to  preserve  a  mean  depth  of  from  8  to  15  fathoms  all 
the  way,  having  seldom  less  than  3  fathoms  to  the  very  banks.  It  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  finest  navigable  rivers  any  where  to  be  found.  The  val- 
ley, watered  and  annually  inundated  by  this  river,  is  highly  fertile.  On 
the  borders  of  the  inundated  territory  a  tract  of  desert  land  probably  be- 
gins, and  seems  to  extend  a  great  way  to  the  E.  The  coast  is  generally 
low,  sandy,  covered  with  coppice-wood,  and  washed  by  a  very  shallow  sea. 
A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  one  impenetrable  forest  of 
ancient  trees,  where  no  voice  is  heard  but  that  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  not 
an  inch  of  cultivated  ground  is  visible. 

Climate  and  Productions.^  Captain  White  informs  us  that  the  climate 
of  Cambodia  is  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country  within  the  torrid  zone ; 
the  periodical  winds  passing  over  and  refreshmg  every  part  of  it.  The 
thermometer  in  the  month  of  October  ranged  from  80*  to  85*  in  the  shade 
at  Saigon,  and  the  rains  were  heavy  and  almost  constant.  The  produce  of 
this  country  is  various  and  valuable.    From  the  mountains  the  natives  pro* 
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cure  gold,  copper,  rilver,  and  iron ;  and  from  the  forests  a  gnat  variety  of 
%«liiable  drags,  woods  for  building,  for  perfumes,  and  for  dyeing,  of  whicii 
latter  spedes  the  Ccmbogia  gult^ra  is  well-known  in  commerce.  They 
have  rice  of  six  different  kinds,  sugar,  pepper,  sago,  cassia,  cmnamon, 
areca,  betel,  tobacco,  cotton,  raw  silk,  indigo,  and  many  other  artides  well 
adapted  for  a  foreign  market.  Whiskey,  or  arrack,  a  the  common  bever- 
age of  the  country.  Antelopes  of  various  kinds,  deer,  and  bares,  are 
procured  on  the  hills ;  peacocks,  pheasants,  and  partridges,  are  plentifiil^ 
and  water-fowls  of  all  kinds  swarm  in  the  creeks  and  rivers.  Elephants 
rhinoceroses,  and  tigers,  abound  in  the  woods,  and  are  hunted  for  their 
ivory,  horns,  and  skins.  The  bom  of  the  riiinoceros  is  a  royal  monopoly 
and  is  greatly  prized  by  the  Chinese :  the  test  of  its  goodness  is  the  stro^^ 
of  the  noise  heard  when  the  concave  root  is  applied  to  the  ear,  as  shells 
are  by  children  *  to  hear  if  the  tide  be  coming  in.'  Several  iutfectaal 
attempts  have  been  made  by  different  European  nations  to  open  apa  com- 
merce with  this  country. 

PopulaiionT^  The  population  of  Cambodia  certainly  amounts  to  at  least 
1,000,000 ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  approaching  to  accuracy  in  our  esti- 
mate of  it.  In  their  dress  and  manners  the  Cambodians  imitate  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  consider  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  tasteful  and  acoom- 
pHsbed.  Many  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays,  are  settled  in  the  oonntty. 
These  last  are  scarcely  distingubhable  from  the  natives  in  features  and 
complexion.  Some  of  the  young  female  Cambodians  are  handsome  and 
beautiful  before  their  teeth,  tongue,  gums,  and  lips,  are  stained  with  that 
detestable  masticatory  compound  of  lime,  betel,  and  areca ;  but  from  this 
practice,  and  their  general  dirty  habits,  at  30  they  are  objects  of  di^^t, 
and  at  40  absolutely  hideousw  Like  the  Japanese  ladies,  they  wear  a  num- 
ber of  long  robes  of  different  colours,  one  over  the  other,  the  nppet  one 
being  always  shorter  than  the  one  immediately  beneath  it.  They  all  pro- 
fess Buddhism. 

Cilif  of  Saigon,']  At  the  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
2>oii.iMit*— which  is-  certainly  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia — stands  the  city  of 
Saigon.  The  intermediate  country  is  a  dead  flat  of  alluvial  soil,  thidcly 
covered  to  the  water's  edge  with  mangroves  and  other  trees,  and  resem- 
bling, in  all  respects,  the  sttnderbunds  of  the  Granges.  Captain  White,  in 
navigating  this  river  up  to  Saigon,  found  it  to  preserve  its  depth  from  8  to 
15  iistboms,  having  seldom  less  than  3  to  the  very  banks.  On  the  seventh 
day  of  his  tedious  navigation,  a  few  scattered  cottages  and  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  began  to  make  their  appearance,  and  were  succeeded 
by  groves  of  cocoa  nuts,  herds  of  buffEdoes,  fishing-boats,  and  a  distant 
forest  of  masts  indicating  their  approach  to  the  city.  The  American  ex- 
pedition, under  captain  White,  landed  at  the  greet  baxaar,  or  market- 
place, which  they  observed  to  be  well  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of 
fraits  and  provisions,  exposed  for  sale  mostly  by  females,  and  progressed 
along  a  wide  and  regular  but  filthy  street  towards  the  citadel,  where  walls 
of  brick  and  earth,  about  20  feet  high,  and  of  immense  thickness,  enclosed 
a  quadrilateral  area  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Within  this  endoeure 
are  the  viceroy's  palace  and  very  spacious  barracks.  The  naval  arsenal  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  creek.  Captain  White  saw  150  gallies,  of 
most  beautiful  construction,  mounting  from  4  to  16  small  brass  guns^ 
hauled  up  under  sheds  in  this  naval  depot.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
city  was  a  canal,  just  finished,  23  miles  in  length,  80  feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  deep,  which  had  been  cut  through  immense  forests  and  morasses,  and 
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completed  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  It  connects  the  Donnai  with 
the  great  river  of  CamhcNdia ;  26,000  men  were  employed  night  and  day, 
by  tnmsy  in  this  stapeadons  nndertaking ;  and  7000  lives  sacrificed  by 
faiigne  and  consequent  disease.  Close  to  the  city,  and  near  the  bank  of 
the  river^  was  a  long  range  of  rice  magazines,  which  is  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  can  only  be  exported  by  special  permission,  on  pain  of  death.  A 
number  of  temples,  similar  to  Chinese  pagodas,  and  dedicated  to  Boudh 
and  his  subordinate  deities,  are  scattered  over  the  city.  The  streets  ge* 
nerally  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  described 
as  very  spacious ;  some  of  the  houses  are  of  brick  covered  with  tiles,  but 
the  greater  part  are  of  wood  thatched  with  palm*leaves  or  rice^traw. 
Captain  White  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary,  confirmed  by 
tliat  of  the  viceroy,  that  Saigon  contains  180,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
about  10,000  are  Chinese. 

Lowaikf  S^e."}  When  Haginaar,  Wnsthof,  and  Hamilton  wrote,  Lomaik 
was  the  capital  of  Cambodia.  This  city  is  situated  300  miles  up  the  river; 
not  on  the  river  itself,  but  on  a  branch  of  it  called  Siitor^  which,  36  miles 
below,  rejoins  the  main  stream*  It  is  40  leagues  S.  of  the  frontiers  of 
Laos,  and  60  leagues  £.  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  All  the  houses  are  built 
contignons,  and  t^  whole  inclosed  with  double  rows  of  trees  and  walks 
between.  The  inhabitants  were  estimated  at  30,000  souls,  and  were  com*- 
pcsed  of  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Cochin-Chinese,  Malays,  and  Cambodians. 
According  to  Van  Wnsthof,  Uiere  is  a  city  on  the  great  river  which  he 
passed  by  on  his  voyage  from  Lowaik  to  Winkjan,  called  Huywufiy  noted 
for  the  beauty  of  its  sUk  manufsctures;  and  beyond  it  is  Munkok^  a  large 
commercial  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Laos,  being  the  fee  or  mart  where  the 
Lanjans  and  Cambodians  meet  to  exchange  their  several  commodities. 

IV.  SIAMFA. 

Siampa  is,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  the  S.W.  division  of  the  Cochin- 
Chinese  empire,  called  Donnai^  extending  from  the  9th  to  the  1 2th  parallel. 
The  district  of  Siampa  commences  at  the  N.£.  point  of  the  small  gulf  of 
Saigon,  in  10'  30'  N.  lat.,  and  terminates  in  12*  13'  N.  lat.  where  it  joins 
the  division  of  Changy  or  ^e  S*W.  extremity  of  Cochin-China  proper;  hav- 
ing Cambodia  on  the  N.W.,  and  Cochin-China  on  the  N.E.  Tins  region 
extends  along  the  shore,  above  140  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  about 
60  from  S.E.  to  N.W* :  the  inland  boundary  being  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which,  running  N.E.  and  S.W.,  separate  Cochin-China  and  Siampa 
from  Cambodia.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  mountainous  region,  naturally  divided 
into  three  districts :  namely,  the  N.E.,  which  is  a  desert  region  made  up 
of  mountains,  which  advance  in  some  places  to  the  sea,  and  form  its  boun- 
dary towards  Chang, — ^the  central  division,  which  is  tolerably  well-cultivated 
and  peopled, — and  the  S.  W.  division,  which  is  a  wild,  jungly  district,  occu- 
pied by  small  irratic  tribes.  When  seen  from  sea,  it  has  a  much  more  elevat- 
ed appearance  than  Cambodia,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine  and 
well-cultivated  country,  but  which,  on  a  closer  inspection,  vanishes,  leaving, 
in  its  room,  immense  tracts  of  pale  and  yellowish  sand,  the  smooth  sur- 
faces of  which  are  interrupted  by  ledges  of  dark  rocks,  rising  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  coast  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  good  bays  and  harbouni. 
llie  interior  of  the  country  is  almost  unknown,  as  it  is  never  visited  by 
Europeans  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The  only  accounts  we  have  are  from 
the  missionaries  in  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China— persons  who  never  saw  the 
country,  but  describe  it  merely  from  the  reports  of  Chinese  traders  who 
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frequent  the  coast,  and  from  such  of  the  nadres  as  the j  camiall7  happened  ts 
see.  The  only  European  account  is  derived  from  the  relation  of  the  cap- 
tun  of  a  French  frigate,  the  Galathee,  who  pat  into  Hger  Bay  on  the  coast, 
to  procure  refreshments  from  the  natives  for  himself  and  crew,  in  1720 
According  to  this  account,  inserted  in  the  Neptune  OrUniale  of  D.  Apres, 
Siampa  contains  few  places  of  importance,  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  any,  except  the  capital,  FenerL  On  the  sides  of  the  rivers, 
near  the  coast,  are  many  villages.  The  people  consist  of  two  races,  ths 
Loyt  and  the  Motfi,  The  former  are  a  distinct  people  from  thooe  of 
Cochin-China  and  Cambodia.  The  Moys  are  the  mountaineers,  and  the 
same  with  the  Ki^Moys,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  TongkiBg 
and  Cochin-China.  The  Loys,  after  a  long  war,  carried  on  against  them  by 
the  Cochin-Chinese^  were  finally  obliged  to  submit  to  the  latter,  and  pay 
tribute.  Respecting  religion,  all  kinds  of  it  are  professed  in  Siampa ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  here,  as  ekewhere,  Boodhism  is  the  prevalent  system. 
The  southern  part  is  said  to  produce  cotton,  indigo,  and  bad  silk ;  said  the 
only  exportable  articles  are  gold,  purer  than  that  of  China,  and  calamba- 
wood,  which  they  give  the  Chinese  traders  in  exchange  for  tea,  ordinary 
silk,  chinaware,  and  provisions. 

Cilif  of  HuiF\  The  works  and  buildings  of  Saigon,  considerabie  as 
they  are,  dwindle  into  nothing  when  compared  with  those  at  Hu6,  the 
cwital,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  king.  The  following  account  of 
this  city  which  is  situated  about  S72  miles  S.S.E.  of  Backinh,  and  470 
E.N.E.  of  Siam,  is  furnished  by  Mr  Crawfurd : — "  The  new  city,  which  is 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  is  completely  insulated,  having  the  river  (of  Hue) 
on  two  sides  of  it,  and  a  spacious  canal  of  from  SO  to  40  yards  broad  on 
the  other  two.  The  circumference  of  the  walls,  or  of  the  city,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  is  upwards  of  five  miles.  The  form  of  the  foruficatiaii 
is  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  face  measuring  1180  toises. 
The  late  king  himself  was  the  engineer  who  formed  the  plan,  under 
the  instructions  and  advice,  however,  of  the  French  officers  in  his  ser- 
vice, but  whose  personal  assiBtance  he  had  lost,  before  he  commenced 
the  undertaking,  in  the  year  1805.  This  singular  man  proves  to  have 
been  no  mean  proficient  in  this  branch  of  European  military  science; 
for  the  works,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  are  planned  and  constructed 
on  technical  rules,  and  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  not  inferior 
to  the  design.  The  fortress  has  a  regular  and  beautifol  glads,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  or  canal  to  the  ditch ;  a  covert  way  all  round ;  and 
a  ditch,  which  is  30  yards  broad,  with  from  four  to  five  feet  water  in 
it,  all  through.  The  rampart  is  built  of  hard  earth,  cased  on  the  out- 
side with  bricks.  Each  pngle  is  flanked  by  four  bastions,  intended  to 
mount  thirty-six  guns  a-piece,  some  in  embrasures,  and  some  in  barbeUc 
To  each  face  there  are  also  four  arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  to 
which  the  approach  across  the  ditch  is  by  handsome  arched  stone  bridges. 
The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  r^ular  and  spacious  streets,  at  right  anglss 
to  each  other.  A  handsome  and  broad  canal  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by  various 
branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  palace,  the  arsenal,  the  granaries, 
and  other  public  edifices.  By  this  channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are 
brought  from  the  provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  the  very  doors  of 


'  By  an  iiiiac<!oimtable  oreraight,  this  deicription  of  the  capital  of  Cochin- China 
omitted  in  Cochin-China  Proper.     Its  insertion  here  occasions  a  little  irre|^al«rity  in 
our  order;  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  explanation  wiU  save  the  reader  from  any  —'---»" 
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the  pidaoe  or  magazines.  The  palace  is  sitaated  within  a  strong  citadel, 
consisting  of  two  distinct  walls,  or  ramparts.*  Within  this  we  were  not 
invited ;  but  the  roof  of  the  palace  itself  was  distinguishable  by  its  yellow 
colour ;  and  one  handsome  temple,  consecrated  to  the  royal  ancestors  of 
the  king,  was  also  noticed.  This  last,  which  has  no  priests  attached  to 
it,  was  the  only  place  of  worship  within  the  new  city.  In  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  fortification,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  slovenly,  barbarous, 
or  incomplete  in  design.  Perhaps  the  only  exceptions  are  the  Chinese 
umbrella-shaped  towers  over  the  gates,  and  the  embrasures  of  one  or  two 
of  the  bastions  finished  by  his  present  majesty,  and  in  which  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  bead  to  invert  the  rule  of  science  and  common  sense,  by  mak* 
ing  the  embrasures  to  slope  inwards,  instead  of  outwards.  The  banks  of 
the  river  and  canal  forming  the  base  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  the  work  is  completed — ^for  it  is 
still  unfinished  in  a  few  situations — ^they  are  cased  from  the  foundation 
with  a  face  of  solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  is  executed  in 
the  same  perfect  and  workmanlike  manner ;  and  the  bridges  which  are 
thrown  over  it,  have  not  only  neat  stone  balustrades,  but  are  paved  all 
over  with  nuurble  brought  from  Tonquin^  The  first  object  in  the  interior 
to  which  our  curiosity  was  particularly  pointed,  was  the  public  granaries. 
These  form  ranges  of  enormous  length  in  regular  order,  and  are  full  of 
com,  being  said  to  contain  many  years*  consumption  for  the  city.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  late  and  present  king,  to  add  two  or  three  ranges 
of  granaries  every  year  to  the  number.  The  pernicious  custom  of  hoard- 
ing grain  against  years  of  scarcity,  and  the  unavoidable  effect  of  which  is 
to  aggravate,  or  even  to  create,  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  obviate,  seems  to 
be  a  received  and  popular  maxim  of  Cochin-Chinese  government.  It  has 
its  use  in  maintaining  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government.  The  bar- 
racks were  the  next  object  pointed  out  to  us — and  here  we  found  the  troops 
drawn  out.  These  buildings  are  excellent,  and,  in  point  of  arrangement 
and  cleanliness,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  organised  army  in  Eu- 
rope. They  are  extensive,  and  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of 
the  citadel.  We  were  informed,  that  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thousand 
troops  were  constantly  stationed  at  the  capitaL  The  most  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  still  to  be  exhibited — ^the  arsenal.  A  violent  fall  of  rain, 
and  night  coming  on,  prevented  us  from  inspecting  the  whole  of  this ;  but 
what  we  did  see,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  our  surprise  and  gra« 
tify  our  curiosity.  The  iron  cannon  were  first  pointed  out  to  us,  consist- 
ing of  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  old  ship-guns  of  various  European 
nations — French,  English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese.  These  were  objects 
of  little  curiosity  compared  with  the  brass  ordnance,  the  balls,  and  shells, 
all  manufactured  in  Cochiu-Cbina,  by  native  workmen,  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  Tonquin,  and  after  French  models.  The  ordnance  consisted  of 
cannon,  howitzers,  and  mortars.  The  carriages  were  all  constructed, 
finished,  and  painted,  as  substantially  and  neatly  as  if  they  had  been  manu- 
factured at  Woolwich,  or  Fort- William,  and  the  field-carriages,  especially, 
were  singularly  neat  and  handsome.  The  cannon  are  of  various  calibres, 
from  four  to  sixty-eight  pounders,  with  a  large  proportion  of  eighteen 
pounders.  Among  them  were  nine  retnarkable  guns  cast  by  the  late  king ; 
these  carry  each  a  ball  weighing  seventy  Chinese  catties,  or,  in  other  words, 
are  ninety-three  pounders  ;  they  are  as  handsomely  modelled  and  as  well 
founded  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  placed  upon  highly-ornamented  carriages.*' 
The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  when  viewed  from  the  outside  of  the 
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walliy  but  the  interior  is  gloomy  and  disappointing ;  few  of  the  priTita 
hoqse8  being  any  thing  better  than  a  rnde  frame-work  of  wattled  canes. 
The  river  Hn6  flows  through  the  city,  and  dividing  into  seTeial  branches, 
intersects  in  so  many  quarters  as  to  render  the  use  of  boats  necessary  for 
keeping  np  the  general  oommonication*  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries 
have  several  nnmerons  schools  in  this  city,  in  which  the  French  and  Ita- 
lian languages  are  taugbt. 


Aulkoritiei.']  Chray,  Voyage  a  Siam  in  1645.  12mo. — Cox's  Jour- 
nal, 1821. — An  Account  of  tbe  American  Baptbt  Misiuon  to  the  Binnese 
empire;  by  Ann  H.  Jndson,  8vo.  1825^ — FinlayBon*s  Mission  to  Siam  and 
Hu4.  1826.— Tram's  Two  Years  in  Ava.— Crawfiird's  Journal  of  an  Em- 
bassy to  Ava  in  1827.  Lond.  1829.  4to Whites  Joumai. 


MALACCA. 


SUuaiim  and  ExtenW]  The  territory  of  Malaoca,  supposed  by  some 
geographers  to  be  the  Goiden  Ckersonetus^  forms  a  long  peninsnla  at  the 
southem  extremity  of  India  beyond  the  Graages,  connected  on  the  N.  with 
Ae  British  province  of  Tenasserim  by  the  isdimns  of  Kraw,  which  is  here 
aboat  97  miles  in  breadth,  and  on  all  other  sides  washed  by  the  Indian 
ocean.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  775  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
at  125  miles.  It  may  be  described  as  stretching  from  Point  Romania  the 
Bouthem  extremity,  in  1^  22^  N.  lat.,  to  opposite  the  northernmost  point  of 
tile  island  of  Jnnk  Ceylon  in  8^  27',  this  island  forming  the  northernmost 
extremity  of  the  £.  side  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  where  the  peninsula 
unites  with  the  isthmus  of  Kraw. 

HisUmcal  ^otice^     The  peninsnla  of  Malacca  is  by  the  natives  caUed 
Tanah  Malaya,  or  *  the  land  of  the  Malays ;'  and  from  its  appearing  to 
be  wholly  inhabited  by  that  race,  has  generally  been  considered  as  their 
original  country.     It  is  now  sufficiently  proved,  however,  that  the  ances- 
tora  of  the  present  possessore  of  the  coast  of  this  peninsula  were  adven- 
turere  from  Sumatra,  who,  in  the  1 2th  century,  migrated  to  the  S.£.  ex 
tremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  founded  Singapoor,  and  who  gradually 
drove  the  indigenous  inhabitants  back  before  them  into  the  mountains. 
Up  to  A.D.  1276,^he  Malayan  princes  were  pagans :  sultan  Mahommed 
Shah,  who  at  that  era  ascended  the  throne  in  this  country,  was  the  fint 
prince  that  adopted  the  Arabian  religion.     His  influence  appeara  to  have 
extended  over  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Lingen  and  Bentang, — ^together 
with  Johore,  Patany,  Queda,  and  Pera,  on  the  coasts, — and  Campar  and 
Aru  in  Sumatra, — all  of  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  Malaya.   Dur- 
ing part  of  the  15th  century  a  large  proportion  of  Malacca  appean  to 
have  been  in  subjection  to  the  Siamese  sovereigns.     In  151 1,  the  Portu* 
guese,  under  Alphonso  d' Albuquerque,  conquered  sultan  Mahommed  Shah 
the  12th  Malayan  prince.    In  1821,  the  Siamese,  having  conquered  Queda, 
claimed  this  country  as  hr  south  as  the  7lh  parallel.     At  this  date  the 
most  important  subdivisions  and  Malay  prindpaiities  were :  Peraky  Salens 
gare^  a  Buggese  colony,  Malacca^  Bumbo,  Johare,  including  Patrang  and 
PakanfOy  TringanOy  CaUantaUy  and  Paianyy  all  mostly  named  from  the 
different  small  riven  on  which  these  capitak  stand,  and  extending  along 
the  sea-ooast  on  both  sides.     The  inland  parts  to  the  N.  are  inhabited  by 
the  patany  people,  who  soem  a  mixture  of  Siamese  and  Malays,  and  oc- 
cupy independent  dusions  or  '  villages.'     Among  the  forests  are  a  race  of 
people  not  exceeding  4  feet  8  inch^  in  average  stature.     The  Menanca^ 
bowers  are  in  little  distinguidiable  from  the  lV^a3rs  of  Johore. 

Physical  Features.']     A  range  of  extremely  bleak  quartz  and  granite 
mountains  intersects  the  peninsula,  throughout  its  whole  length.    It  attains 
jv.  4  M 
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its  greatest  elevation  towards  the  northern  extremity,  and  appears  to  lie  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  which  commences  at  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese 
Ynnnan.  From  hoth  sides  of  this  chain  innnmerable  small  streams  descend 
to  either  coast ;  but  they  are  almost  all  choked  up  at  their  months  with 
sand-banks  and  mad-ban.  The  principal  of  them  are :  the  Tunelong,  the 
Prayoy  and  the  Perak  on  the  W.,  and  the  PekangOy  CaUantany  and  JKa- 
dango,  on  the  £•  The  interior  of  the  coantry  is  little  known  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  penetrating  any  distance  into  its  thick 
forests  and  pestilent  marshes.  The  sea-coast  is  well-coyered  with  wood, 
and  exhibits  a  great  yariety  of  rerdnre.  Many  small  islands  belong  to 
this  peninsula,  especially  at  the  southernmost  point,  where  they  seem  to 
be  a  prolongation  of  the  mainland,  being  only  separated  by  narrow  straits. 
On  the  eastern  side^  the  sea  is  more  open. 

Swl  and  ProdueiionsJ]  The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  and 
grain  not  being  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of  th&  inhabi- 
tants is  imported  firom  Bengal  and  Sumatra.  Legumes  and  firniis  are 
abundant  and  of  exeellent  quality ;  and  the  sogar-cane  and  indigo-jdaiit 
hare  been  introduced.  Pepper  is  a  valuable  production,  but  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Java.  Ambergris  and  pearls  have  been  procured  on 
the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior,  iron,  gold,  And  tm.  The  great  article  of 
export  is  opium;  tin  is  also  sent  in  eonaiderable  quantities  to  China. 
Besides  these  articles  the  Malay  peninsula  exports  bees*  wax,  ediUe-nesta,^ 
cutch,  dammer,  fish-maws,  rice,  rattans,  shark-fins,  betel-nut^  canes,  dra- 
gon's blood,  ivory,  gold-dust,  sago^  aqtiilla-wood^  sapan-wood,  and  hides^^ 
The  soology  is  pretty  varied.     Tigers,  leopards,  apes,  opoasuma,  the 


'  Tkeee  tMSit  sre  constroeted  hj  a  kind  of  iwiUows  which  frequent  the  ooesto  in 
these  teafl  at  certain  Beasone.  Writers  and  naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed  ooncem- 
ing  the  substance  of  which  they  are  formed.  Kempfer  supposes  it  to  he  mallttse^  at 
sea  worms.  De  Poivre  ealls  it  the  spawn  of  flsh.  Dalrymple  aays,  that  it  is  ■»- 
weeds ;  while  Linnaus  supposes  it  to  be  that  speeieo  of  anlaoal  substanoe  which  is  fre- 

Siently  found  on  the  beach,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  ses^blubbo'.  The  author  of 
e  account  of  the  embassy  to  China,  believes  that  the  nests  are  formed  of  the  remnants 
of  the  food  of  the  swallows,  which  consists  of  insects;  and  he  affirms  that  this  Urd  b 
occupied  in  building  two  whole  months.  The  nesls  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  tlw 
rock  on  which  they  are  built.  They  are  of  the  size  of  a  ^oooe*8  egg,  and  of  a  aemlcir- 
cnlar  form.  When  dressed,  ther  disscdve  into  a  kind  of  jelly,  of  which  the  flaTour  is 
said  to  be  peculiarly  delioious.  They  are  distinguishad  into  two  kinds :  of  wliidi  the 
one  is  white, — ^the  other  black.— the  former  being  by  lar  the  most  valuable.  **  Hie 
white  sort/*  says  Marsden,  "  sells  in  China  at  the  rate  of  1000  or  1500  Spanish  doDars 
the  pekul  /  the  blaok  is  usnally  disposed  of  at  Batayia,  for  about  20  doUars  the  sama 
weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into  glue,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  si^erior  bind. 
The  difference  between  the  two,  has,  by  som&  been  supposed  to  be  omng  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  feathers  of  the  birds,  with  the  viscous  sulistanee  of  which  the  nests  are 
finrmed ;  and  this  they  deduce  £rom  the  caiwriinent  of  steeping  the  blaA  nesta  for  a 
short  tbne  in  hot  water,  when  they  are  said  to  become,  in  a  great  decree^  white. 
Among  the  natives  I  have  heard  a  few  assert  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  different 
species  of  bird.  It  was  sngMted  to  me,  that  the  wliite  misht  probably  1w  the  recent 
nests  in  which  they  were  taJcen ;  and  the  black  each  as  had  bein  used  for  a  numbor  of 
years  successively.  This  opinion  appearinc  plaauble>  I  was  particular  in  my  inquiries 
as  to  that  point,  and  learned  what  seemed  much  to  corroborate  it.  When  the  natives 
prepare  to  take  the  nests^  they  alter  the  caves  with  torches,  and  liDrming  ladders,  aeeard- 
ins  to  the  usual  mode,  of  a  single  bamboo  notched,  they  ascend  and  puU  down  the  nesfes» 
which  adhere,  in  numbers  together,  firm  to  the  side  and  top  of  the  rock.  They  in- 
formed me,  that  the  more  fV^equendy  and  rerularly  iStkt  cave  is  stripped,  the  greater 
proportion  of  white  nests  they  are  sure  to  finot  and  that  on  this  espenenee  they  oftoi 
make  a  practice  of  beating  down  and  destroying  the  old  nests,  in  laiger  quantities  t&an 
they  trouble  themselves  to  carry  away,  in  order  that  they  may  find  white  nests  the 
next  season  in  their  room.  'Ilie  birds,  during  the  buUding  time,  are  seen  in  larga 
flocks  on  the  beach  collecting  in  their  bills  the  foam  which  U  thrown  up  by  the  aun, 
of  which  there  is  little  doubt  but  they  construct  their  nests,  after  it  has  undeipme^ 
perhaps,  a  preparation,  from  a  commixture  with  their  saliva,  or  other  secretion  with 
wliich  nature  has  provided  them  for  that  purpose." 
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Trickeeus  dugong^  and  rhinooenMes,  are  found  in  the  forest ;  buboes  are 
the  principal  cattle,  and  elephants  of  a  highly  esteemed  breed  are  fonnd 
awijacent  to  the  Siamese  territories. 

Populaiionr^  Among  the  aboriginal  natiyes  are  the  diminutive  tribe  of 
negroes  already  alluded  to.  By  the  Malays  they  are  named  Samang. 
They  are  exceedingly  barbaroos  and  miserabley  especially  those  of  them 
who  inhabit  the  mountain  Javai  in  Qneda.  Another  more  civilised  race 
of  the  same  people  hare  their  station  further  south  within  the  territories 
of  Perak* — The  Malay9  are  called  Khek  by  the  Siamese,  and  Masii  by 
the  Birmese.  They  are  below  the  middle  stature,  but  in  general  welU 
made,  llieir  complexion  is  tawny ;  their  hair  long,  black,  and  sbbing ; 
their  eyes  large ;  and  their  noses  flat, — ^a  formation  supposed  to  proceed 
more  from  art  than  from  nature.  Though  their  territory  is  nearer  the  line 
than  any  other  part  of  tbe  continent  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  is  conse- 
quently, at  least  as  warm  as  any  other  of  its  regions,  yet  they  are  little 
infected  with  that  sloth  which  a  warm  climate  has  often  been  supposed  to 
generate.  The  free  Malaya  are  an  intelligent,  activo,  industrious  body  of 
men,  engaged  like  the  Chinese  in  trade  and  foreign  commerce.  Many  of 
their  prows  are  very  fine  vessels,  and  navigated  with  considerable  skill. 
In  the  pursuit  of  plunder  the  Malays  exhibit  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mild 
and  timid  Bengalese.  No  undertaking  appears  too  hazardous  to  their 
courage,  and  few  crimes  are  too  dreadful  for  their  ferocity  to  achieve. 
Even  the  skill  and  courage  of  Europeans  are  sometimes  overmatched  in  con- 
flict with  this  people.  A  band  of  Mabys,  not  exceeding  25  or  30  have 
been  known  to  board  an  European  vessel  of  30  or  40  guns,  attack  the 
crew  with  their  daggers,  and  seize  the  vessel.  Their  courage  and  their 
ferocity  are  so  well-known  in  the  East,  that  European  ships  will  seldom 
employ  above  two  or  three  of  them  among  its  crew. 

Their  political  constitution  is  formed  upon  a  rude  species  of  feudality, 
the  supreme  power  residing  in  a  rajah  or  king,  who  assumes  the  title  of 
sultan,  and  has  under  him  a  number  of  dattoos,  or  nobles,  each  with  their 
respective  retainers.  The  power,  however,  of  the  sultan  over  his  nobles, 
and  of  the  nobles  over  their  subordinate  vassals,  unless  when  supported  by 
personal  energy  and  consequent  popularity,  is  both  limited  and  very  pre- 
carious. Under  this  turbulent  system,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  habit  ia 
formed,  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  character,  and  influences  the 
general  conduct  of  every  Malay.  No  one  who  is  not  a  slave  ever  moves 
from  liis  house  without  b^g  armed;  his  cree$e  or  dagger  is  continually 
at  his  side ;  and  its  point  is  always  poisoned.  It  is  equally  dangerous  to 
ofiend  or  punish  a  Malay.  Such  a  nation  might  be  expected  to  be  truly 
formidable  to  its  more  effeminate  neighbours ;  but  the  same  causes  which 
have  produced  the  superior  prowess  of  the  Malays,  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming dangerous  to  other  nations.  The  chiefs,  indeed,  are  nominally 
subject  to  a  superior ;  but  he  is  seldom  able  to  command  tbeir  obedience. 
They  are  generally  more  ready  to  controvert  his  authority,  than  to  ad- 
vance the  schemes  of  Us  ambition.  Thus  the  nation  ia  seldom  united; 
and  that  courage,  which,  if  properly  directed,  might  become  formidable  to 
Eastern  Asia,  is  exhausted  in  the  petty  struggles  of  contiguous  tribes,  and 
in  piratical  depredations. 

Malay  Language.^  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  a  nation  thus  inces- 
santly engaged  in  feats  of  arms,  should  have  a  language  which  is  esteemed 
as  being  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  any  other  eastern  dialect.  It 
abounds  in  liquids  and  vowels,  and  has  been  termed  the  Italian  of  the  East. 
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It  18  vnderatood  in  almost  ev^  part  of  Southern  Asia.  It  is  said  to  warn 
inflexion,  ^rfietlier  to  express  relatiTe  nnmbery  gender,  ttme,  or  BMod. 
Juxtaposition  is  every  thing  in  it.  It  is  written  in  the  Arabic  chaneisr, 
modified  by  increasing  the  nnmber  of  diacritical  points,  and  has  veoei?ed 
from  that  language  so  many  terms,  that  Hinnberg  supposed  it  to  be  a 
dialect  of  the  Arabic.  It  is  said,  by  others,  to  be  derived  from  die  Saa- 
scrit ;  and  to  hare  reoeived  the  Arabic  terms,  only  in  conseqnenee  of  dn 
introduction  of  the  M ahommedan  faith.  ^  Tlie  Malayan  literature  oonsisti 
chiefly  of  transcripts  and  reisions  of  the  koran,  commentaries  on  Mahom- 
medan  law,  and  historic  tales  in  verse  and  prose.  The  great  aouiees  of  all 
the  Malay  poetic  legends  are  the  Javanese  and  the  Arabic  languages.  Tbs 
college  of  Malacca  has  been  removed  to  Singapore,  and  united  to  the 
Malay  college  founded  there  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

Religion.']  The  religion  professed  by  the  Malayan  princes  prior  ts 
their  conversion  to  Mahommedanism,  was  probebly  some  modiflcation  ef 
Uiat  of  the  Hindoos.  T^e  modem  Mala3^  are  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  but  do 
not  possess  much  of  the  bigotry  so  oonmion  among  Western  Mshom- 
medans.  The  Chinese  at  Malac^  regularly  celebrate  the  annivenary  fsa- 
tivalt  of  their  own  religion. 

BriHsh  Settiement  of  Malacca,]  Hie  city  of  Malacca,  situated  mar 
ihe  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  was-  founded  in  the  13th  centary. 
In  1511,  it  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  retained  it  till  1640, 
when  it  was  captured  by  the  Dutch.  In  1795,  it  was  seised  by  England, 
but  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1807,  it  was  again  taken  by  a 
British  detachment.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  it  was  once  more  returned  to 
the  Dutch ;  but  on  the  9th  of  April,  1825,  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Britain, 
with  other  territories,  in  exchange  for  tlie  British  settlementi  on  the  aland 
of  Sumatra.  The  British  territory  attached  to  Malacca  extends  about  40 
miles  along  the  shore,  by  30  of  extreme  breadth  inland ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain an  area  of  above  800  square  miles.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  Sar 
lengore  at  Cape  Rochado,  on  the  S.  by  Johore  at  the  river  Muar,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Rumbo  country.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Muar,  and 
the  ZAngiuah'  The  surface  is  not  fertile,  but  the  tin  mines  are  piodue- 
tive,  as  4000  pecuU  have  been  procured  in  one  year  from  them.  A  recent 
report  announced  the  discovery  of  a  very  rich  gold  mine  at  Bukit  Tftong, 
within  the  British  territories.  The  trade  is  principally  with  Sngapore. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1828^  the  whole  territory  of  Malacca  con- 
tained only  33,806  persons.  When  acquired  by  our  government  in  1825, 
the  revenue  amounted  to  only  20,000  dollars,  but  it  has  since  greatly  in- 
creased. It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  our  more  eastern  posseeeiooa  in 
India  into  a  distinct  presidency,  the  ci^ital  oi  which  aball  be  fixed  at 
Malacca. 

PrincipaUiy  of  QuedahP^  The  principality  of  Quedah,  by  the  Siamese 
called  Chereiy  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  opposite  to  Pmsos 
of  Walto*s  Island.  It  extends  along  the  coast  about  150  mUee,  oosn- 
mendng  from  the  river  Traang,  which  is  its  northern  boundary  and  is 
from  25  to  30  miles  in  breadth.  The  coast  is  here  low,  and  covmd  with 
forests.  There  is  suffidodt  water  in  the  Quedah  river  at  spring-tides  to 
admit  a  vessel  of  300  tons  over  the  mudfiat  at  its  mouth.  Prim-  to  the 
Siamese  invasion,  diis  country  was  populous,  and  exported  large  quantities 
of  rice,  cattle,  fruit,  and  poultry,  to  Penang.  About  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  sultan  of  Quedah  ceded  a  district  of  coast  to  Britain,  now 
called   WelUiley  province,  which  in  1824  contained  14,000  soaU.     In 
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Nofember»  1821,  the  Quedah  was  iiiTsded  by  a  large  fleet  of  Sianifae 
prows,  and  subdued  witb  little  difficulty,  tbe  kiiig  seeking  refuge  at  Penang» 
vHiere  he  still  remains  under  British  protection,  with  an  allowance  of  600 
dollars  monthly* 

Johore.']  This  principality  comprehends  the  whole  eastern  extremity 
of  tile  Malay  peninsula,  fi^m  the  rirer  Muar  on  the  W.  to  Kamamang  on 
the  £.  It  also  includes  the  numerous  islands  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  between  the  2d  parallel  of  N.  and  the  1st  of  S.  latitude,  be- 
sides all  the  islands  in  the  sea  of  China  lying  between  the  104th  and  109th 
degrees  of  E.  longitude.  These  extensive  dominions,  howerer,  are  rir- 
toally  partitioned  into  three  sections :  viz.  1st,  the  islands  to  the  8.  of  the 
straits  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch;  2d,  those  to  the 
N.,  and  the  country  on  the  W*  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  its  extremity  in 
the  possession  of  the  English ;  and  the  continental  portion  on  the  E.  coast, 
forming  the  independent  but  petty  state  of  Pahang,  The  three  Johore 
principalities  of  Pahang,  Tringanooy  and  Caliantant  contain  a  population  of 
135,000  souls,  exclusive  of  Chinese.  The  mineral  produce  of  these  states 
IB  tin  and  gold.  The  tin-mines  of  Pahang,  wrought  by  the  Malays,  pro- 
duce 1000  peculs  of  that  metal  and  two  peculs  of  g^ld  annually.  In 
Tringanoo  the  produce  of  tin  is  7000  peculs  annually,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  gold.  CaUantan  produces  in  tin  8000  peculs,  and  in  pepper 
12,000  pecids  annually.  Independent  of  the  Chinese  engaged  in  other 
branches  of  industry,  sbore  15,000  of  that  persevering  race  are  employed 
in  the  Johore  states  in  working  the  gold  mines ;  and  the  produce  of  their 
united  industry  is  calculated  at  420,000  Spanish  dollars  annually. 

BiNTANO.]  This  island,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  lies  off  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length  by  18  in  breadth. 
The  chief  town  is  JRkioy  formerly  a  port  of  considerable  trade. 

Princb  or  Wales's  Island.]  This  island,  named  also  Pulo  Penangy 
or  '  Betel-nut  island,'  is  situated  off  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  hav- 
ing its  N.E.  point  in  5""  25^  N.  lat.  and  lOO*"  lO'  E.  long.     It  is  an  irre- 
gular quadrangle,  and  computed  to  contain  about  160  square  miles.     In 
1785,  this  island  was  granted  to  captain  Light,  of  a  country  ship,  by  the 
king  of  Quedah,  as  a  marriage^portion  with  his  daughter.     Captain  Light 
transferred  it  to  the  East  India  company,  and  was  appointed  its  first  go- 
vernor in  1786.    This  island  is  entirely  composed  of  granite.     The  soil  is 
various,  but  generally  very  good.     The  forests  produce  excellent  ship- 
building timber.    Much  of  the  N.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  S.  and  £. 
parts,  are  under  cultivation.     The  principal  productions  are  pepper,  nut- 
megs, betel-nuts,  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  3rams,  mangosteens, 
three  varieties  of  pine-apples,  guavas,  oranges,  citrons,  and  pomegranates. 
Pepper  is  the  staple  article  of  produce,  and  its  cultivation  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.     The  nutmeg  may  be  reckoned  next. 
It  is  upwards  of  20  years  since  the  trees  were  first  planted  here,  and  there 
are  now  150,000  on  the  island,  of  which  one-third  are  in  a  condition  to 
bear  fruit.    Each  tree  is  calculated  to  yield  1000  nuts  annually,  which  sell 
for  five  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  mace  for  about  the  same  sum.    The  clove 
is  also  cultivated  with  great  success.     The  urceola  ekuticOf  or  American 
caoutchouc,  is  found  in  great  plenty  here.     Almost  all  the  country-ships 
bound  to  the  eastward,  particularly  those  for  China,  touch  here.     The  har- 
bour is  formed  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  across,  which  separates  the  N. 
side  of  the  island  from  the  Quedah  shore.     It  is  capacious,  and  affords 
good  anchorage.     In  1822  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  2,662|558 
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Spanish  dollan.  The  popnktion  of  this  island  and  its  dependendsi^  in- 
dading  Wellssly  prorince  on  the  mainland,  np  to  the  31st  of  December, 
]822,  was  51,207  souls,  of  whom  24^20  were  Malays  and  Bagvew, 
8,900  Chinese,  6,915  ChuliM,  1,670  Bengalese,  1,172  native  Chrirtisas, 
and  400  Enro^peans  and  their  descendants,  Sach  a  ▼ariety  of  different 
races  are  congregated  hare^  that  it  is  said  there  are  22  languages  qrakenoa 
the  island. 

Singapore.]]  Singapore  u  a  heantifiil  island  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  eotrsace  of 
the  Chinese  sea.  This  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brittsb 
government,  on  the  26th  of  February,  1819,  under  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Umogong,  or  native  chief,  who  held  hii  lands  from  die  sultan  of 
Jobore ;  and  in  18249  a  regular  cession,  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  for  10  miles  round  iU  was  obtained  from  the  sultan 
and  tomogong.  This  settlem«it  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  our 
Eastern  territories,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  discernment  and  ener- 
getic plans  of  the  late  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  It  is  in  the  direct  route  from 
Bengal  to  China,  and  excels  all  the  ac^'acent  stations  in  point  of  oommand- 
ing  the  immense  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  numerous  and  fertile  islands  in 
these  seas,  as  well  as  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  SingiqM>re  harbour 
affords  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons ;  the  town  itself  stands  on  a  point  of 
land,  and  is  divided  into  three  districts ;  viz.  Malay  town, — Chinese  town, 
—Hind  English  towui  which  latter  yet  contains  but  few  Europeans.  Eng- 
lish  town  is  laid  out  in  beautiful  squares^  and  spacious  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  is  agreeably  decorated  with  trees.  Singa- 
pore suffered  dreadfully  by  fire  on  the  7th  of  February,  1830.  The  di- 
mate  of  Singapore,  although  warm,  is  yet,  in  spite  of  its  mangrove  swamps 
and  marshy  soils,  extremely  salubrious ;  and  appears  to  be  little  subject 
to  the  remittent  and  yellow  fevers  and  other  diseases  so  fistal  to  Euro- 
peans in  most  tropical  climates*  The  markets  are  well-supplied  with  fish 
and  poultry ;  and  dried  and  salted  provisions  are  plentifully  imported  in 
the  Chinese  junks  from  Siam.  Tropical  fruits  and  roots  are  also  abundant ; 
but  the  only  vegetable  productions  adapted  for  commercial  purposes  which 
have  hitherto  been  raised  in  this  young  settlement,  are  the  pepper-vine, 
and  the  nauclea  gambir  or  terra  japontc^y  an  article  exported  to  Java,  and 
the  other  eastern  isles,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  for  chewing  with  the  betel 
leaf.  The  trade  of  the  island  is  very  considerable,  and  is  fast  increasiag. 
Singapore  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  colony  La  modem  times  (per- 
hi^  in  ancient  also)  in  which  the  principle  of  free  <rade  has  been  declared; 
and  if  any  example  were  wanting  to  prove  the  policy  of  a  liberal  system 
with  regard  to  commerce,  we  should  say,  look  at  the  history  of  Singapore. 
The  intercourse,  through  means  of  Chinese  junks,  is  immense.  Vessels 
of  smaller  sizes  from  Siam  and  Cochin-China  are  yearly  increasing,  and  a 
considerable  trade  is  also  opening  with  Manilla.  In  1822,  the  value  of 
exports  and  imports  amounted  to  8,568,172  dollars  ;  and  in  1825  it  waa 
estimated  at  not  less  than  20,000,000.  In  1828-9  the  exports  alone 
amounted  to  18,046,604  sicca  Rupees,  of  which  6,639,780  were  in  Eng- 
land. Sugar  is  generally  sold  here  at  half-a-doUar  less  per  picnl  than  a| 
Palo-Peuang.  The  intercourse  of  Malay  prows  is  also  surprising; 
hundreds  of  them  going  out  and  in  daily,  exchanging  their  produce  for 
European  manufactures.  The  following  returns  relative  to  tUs  island 
were  made  in  1827, 


Europeans 

Armenians 

NatiTe  Christians 

Arabs  • 

Chinese 

Malays 

Bu^ese 

Javanese 

Natives  of  Beufsl 

Ditto  of  Coronuuidel 

Caffres 

Siamese 


Troops  and  followers 
Convicts 


MALACCA. 

>F  sivo Areas,  taken 

1st  JAHUART, 

1827. 

■ 

Male*, 

FemalM. 

Toia 

•           • 

69 

18 

87 

• 

16 

S 

19 

•           • 

128 

60 

188 

• 

18 

0 

18 

« 

6,747 

841 

6,088 

• 

2,501 

2,280' 

4,790 

>           • 

666 

676 

1,242 

« 

174 

98 

267 

•           • 

209 

68 

262 

« 

772 

6 

777 

•           • 

2 

8 

6 

• 

5 

2 

•7 

10,307 

3,448 

18,760 

• 

492 

122 

614 

•           < 

246 

4 

262 

647 


Total  .  11,047  3,669  14,616 

When  first  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  the  total  population  did  not  exceed  160 
■onis ;  but  in  February,  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  17,664,  exclusive  of  the 
military  and  convicts.  Of  this  population,  however,  only  122  were  Europeans,  and 
only  4,232  females. 


Total  amount  of  Imports  during  the  year  1826 
Do.  do.  do.  1826 


Total  amount  of  Exports  during  1826 
Do.  do.  1825 


Increase 


Increase 


DoUart. 

6,863,581 
6,289,396 

674.186 

6,422,846 
6,837,370 

685,476 


Authorities,']     The  Singapore  ChroDicIe,  and  works  of  Mansden,  Craw- 
fard,  Farqnhar,  Ilorsburgh,  JohnsoD,  Thorn,  etc. 
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